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‘ .COLONIES. . ' 

* TnfkxR INFLUENCE ON lIARITIiqj; AND MILITARY ASCENDANCY. 

No ev^t in modern liistory hae been made the ground-work of more 
sweeping conclusions^ thag the severance from the British crown of the 
American colonies, whose independence was recognized in 1783. On 
tliis single fact, a class of politicians have essayed to found a system of 
doctrines, whose truth or falsehood it is, to England especially, a point 
of ihtf last importance* to determine rightly. Those colonies, at the 

f ieriod of their combining to throw off the yoke of tlie mojher-country, 
lad, in the opinion of the persons we allude to, risen to that pitch of 
wealth and intelligence, — attained that degree of political strength and 
social consolidation, — ^that it would have been impossible for England, 
under any circumstances, much longer to have maintained control over 
thAn. In a general and more iilarming shape, too, the announce- 
ment is put forth, that, whenever society shall have reached a similar 
state of maturity in any of the colonies now belonging to Great Britain, 
the^day will not be distant, when she*must again submit to further loss 
of colonial dominion. •It has been attempted, in effect, to introduce 
among the maxims oC political science the paoposition, that a colony 
can be retained .in subjection only in its infancy,— only so long, that 
is to sa}&,«as its existence, in a manner, depends on the assistance and 
protectioiyif a wealthier and more powerful state, while its poverty at 
I^*the ^ame time jirevftits any adequate return for such benefits. The 
moment it rises into importance, and arrives at that point of improve- 
"^ent when the connexion might become really valuable to the parent sjate, 
jt is i^ser4^d, the tie must break, — the colony gain its independence. 

CouSd we, in truth, give our assent to such doctrine, how prepos- 
terous should we deem the course of poScy ou^, country has now pur- 
sued for a perioi^ of three hundred years ! Even in the reign of 
HBenry VIL, Great Britain displayed her ejtgemess for the acquisition 
of distant territory ; and at so early a date commences her claim to ex- 
tensive jregions in America^ founded on the discoveries of Sebastian 
Cabot. But with'wbat amazing perseverance and success has she 
followed up kes firsts attempf to obtmn colonial jurisdiction ! At this 
moment an* eastern population, not far below that coiuprised within the 
entire circuit of the Roman* empire* in its day of widest dominion, 
acknowledges England’s sovereignty, -Tovhile her territories in the new^ 
world cover a larger space than was occupied by any of the mightiest 
^ monsArchies of antiquity, and equal jin superficial extent nearly tire 
whole of the two Russian. -Now, cok)nieB oan remain such only 
while society there is -in An incipient? state,— before industry has had ^ 
time to accumulate wealth, and the arts of civilization to apply it,vf- 
U. SbdouiiN. No. 54, May, 1833. ’ ^ u 
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if they are* no sooner ^ble to repay the large outlay incurred in pr(f- 
viding for their advancement and protection,, than with the power they 
acquire the disposition likewise to make themselves independent, — then 
it is clear that for three centuries Great Britain has been deeply inf- 
plicated in a losing game. For the acquisition and preservation of 
colonial dominion, how many millions have been appropriated to the 
maintenance of her fleets and armies in ull parts of the world ! And 
all this, it seems, without |iny other return, save perhaps the satisfaction 
of having contributed to the sprea^ of a really valuable civilization. 
Had the energies and enterprise of ^ihe^British population been con- 
fined, as far as was, possible, within the circumference o/ the United^ 
Kingdom, how far^ might we lia^ve risen above comparison with our 
present state in wealth, social conditien, and political influence! 

The conclusion, to which experience woujd lead on this point, must 
be foundrif at all, by reference to the past history of Great Britafn 
herself. Now, all the information from this source appears, plainly to 
indicate, that a large proportion of our wealth and jjuwer has been 
derived fronx our colonies. Indeed, our commercial and navJfl pre- 
eminence is.to be dated precisely from the time when we first became 
conspicuous for the extent and importance of our fo9^ign possessions. 
Previously, nations far inferior to England in internal resources took 
the lead in the race of maritime and commercial enterpfize. Early in 
the sixteenth century, Portugal had acquired, along with extensive 
settlements in the East, a monopoly of the European trade with that 
part of the world. To the almost exclusive enjoyment of the advan- 
tages of eastern commerce the Dutch succeeded, who possessed, at the 
same time, dominions of considetablc extentjn the New WorliL * ^hc 
multiplication of means, derived from theses two sources, received 
signal ^illustration, wher^ this nation, so limited in original population 
and territory, after bringing to a glorious close awariof half a century 
with the most powerful, monarchy of Europe, could veirtare, with 
scarcely an interval of breathing-time, to throw down th^jauntlet to 
England, and commence the desperate struggle* wliigli was to dJeidd'^* 
tlie sovereignty of the ocean. It would be difficult to find withiTi the 
whple cpmpass of history, as it would be scepticism, to require a niortT^ 
convincing proof of the solid value of aolonial resources, he j^ntest 

for maritime superiority, it is true, at length ended in favour « Great 
Britain, whose naval #power* has ever since been progressive. But 
though, for BO long a period, no confederacy of rival nations has been 
able to overtlirow or eveij seriously disturb "our supremacy, it ougfc 
likewise to be borne in mind, that our maritime strength has increased 
in no greater ^iroportion than our colonisft power. If our navigs have 
long swept every sea, — no en^my risking an encounter, or else paying 
itie penalty of presumption and rashness, — it is* equally* the fact, that 
the time is far past, when, any nation copld compete with England as 
to importance and extent of external dommions. 

As far then as experience can conduct us to a decision on the point 
\mder discussion, we may safely assert that the colonial establishments 
of Greot Britain, instead of Keeping up a continual drain dh her ^ 
resources, haye, in druth, Supp^lfd a feidifising stream, whereby the 
fruits of her ifidustry and enterprize have* increased a hundred-fold. 
S^^hen, however, the vieW is exuded to other states, ancient or 
modem, to dissover how the colonial system worked for them, the 
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difference of circumstances idoes not permit us to consider arguments, 
from their case, and applied to that of England, as the evidence of 
'experience strictly understood. In reality, lessons of experience from 
history, as they are generally entitled, are no nmfe than the probabilities 
of analogy. But where two nations, having the one leading feature in 
their character, — a devotion to commerce, — are considered solely in 
reference to a common point of policy, \jjhich necessarily exercised 
great influence on their respective commercial positions, the* inference 
from BO close an analogy chrfnof but have grqat weight ^n determining 
us, if it be^clearly on the one side orHhe other rf)f our question. We 
are able, then, to refer to two staffs, — one eminent in antiquity, the 
other hotting a distinguished place in modern history,— each of which, 
in its day, led the van ip the* march of commercial enterprize, and 
fldvaneq^ to great political importance, hcl])ed on chiefly by a scheme 
of colonel policy, not widely different from what England has em- 
bodied, though on a vastly larger scale. 

Carthage could never have lifted her head so high an#ong the great 
powers of the ancient world, but for the means of elevation she pos- 
sessed in her csdonics. From her political system strike off all those 
branches, which, no part of’ the parent stem, grew subsequently out of 
conquest, andpvhere will be found the tree of em})ire, that “ raised its 
broad arms ’gainst the thunder- stroke ** of Roman power ? The city, 
wifh a few miles of adjoining territory, constituted the body of the 
state. All the rest of the Carthaginian dominions, as they were at 
first the result of conquest, so continued ever after external appendages, 
not kUegral portions, of the empire. *Even the large extent of territory 
along the coast of her own continent, reaching as far as the Atlantic, 
was nothing olse than a series of colonial dcj^ndencies on C^thage. 
Of her settlements in the Mediterranean, Sardinia was the most con- 
siderable*^ •holding, among the other Carthaginian islands of that sea, a 
^ somewhat ^pwnilar rank to that of Jamaica among our West India 
'fjolofiies. Between ffistorical events, separated by so many ages, it is 
a more striking analogy, that the first introduction of the Carthaginians 
hito Spain was owing to a commercial intercourse, such as procured 
tjie Buhisl]^^ footing in India;* and that by steps, nearly the same in 
both instances, the maritime intruders rose to the attainment of terri- 
torial domioion and political ascendency in distant lands. The su- 
premacy of Carthage in the Spanish peninsula was, we are aware, of 
rm long duration ; and ihb blow received tliere was mainly instrumental 
to her fall. But let us recollect at the same time that, wliile to her 
were opposed the disciplined valour and ardent patriotism of the 
Roman armies, she was herself obligeifi, from the dearth of native 
population, to'^make tfse of foreign mercenaries, almost exclusively, in 
all her military operations. With such an incapacity for success, It 
cannot be wondered that Carthage at fength sunk to the ground before 
an antagonist, whose iron strength and •burning enthusiasm had been^ 
formed to victory in a thousand battles. Nay, 'it is a forcible demon-* 
^ Btraticfli of the amount of r^ources jlerivable from ,colonies,»that a 
state, so circumscribed in original dirjen^ons^ was yet fyrnished with 
the means of holding •the* empire of the seas for so many ag^s, and 
ihaintaining at last, with the greatest military power the world ever sauf* 
a struggle, renewed at intervals and not decided till afut the lapse of a 
century. b 2 * 
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Venice is another state whose history tgstiQes that, for a large pro- 
portion of its wealth and power, a nation may be indebted to its 
colonial appendages. The original territory of this ocean-queen com-- 
prised little more than .the small islands where she had first seated 
herself at the head of the Adriatic ; but her colonies spread largely 
along the borders of this sea, through tarious parts of Greece, and 
among the numerous islands of the Levant. These were the grand 
sources (Tf that strength sTie so often put forth to secure Christendom 
against the itfroads of the Mohainn\eflair. * Confined to her first narrow 
seat, Venice could nt^er* have Imd “ her thirteen hundred jjears of free- 
dom/* nor stood at the head of thos^ states which have enjoyed the longest 
period of independent and extensive .power. It was her colonies that 
80 long animated her system with thft vigour of youth, — that, in the 
same spifit with which she had stayed the ^ide of Saracen conquest, 
enabled her to stand forth, many ages later, “ Burope’j bulwark 
’gainst the Ottomite.” Even so late as tlie beginning o£ last century, 
the Morea c^till owned the su])remacy of Venice ; and, but thirty-six 
years ago, did the Ionian Islands, now under British dominion, cease 
to be Venetian colonies. ^ 

Thus, in the history of Venice, not less than that of Carthage, we 
have signal proof of the durability, as well as greatness of national 
power, which has been based on colonial resources. And yet, in each 
instance, the fabric of empire, whicl^ rose so high and swelled to such 
dimensions, rested on a foundation so narrow, so disproportionate to 
the superincumbent structure, that the first violent internal commotion, 
or tlie first fierce shock of hostility from without, seemed likely to 
tumble the whole to the ground. We have sqpn notwithstanding that, 
down sveii to our own times, the sceptre o/ foreign^ dominion still 
remained within the grdsp of Venice. With regard to Carthage, the 
stability of her power attjf acted even the notice of Aristotle,. v^ho was at 
pains to trace back the working of her political conslitutiop. through the 
five hundred years of its previous' existence. This profound poiitica'i phi- 
losopher,— a title recognized as his due, even in the estimation of 
modern self-complacency, — looked on tlie Carthaginian structure of 
government, as an almost perfect mqdel ; and we, the aj/voc^es of 
colonies, rejoice to find ourselves supported by so competent a ^dge, in 
his strongly expressed approbation of a political system, jp which the 
colonial was a prominent department. 

Whether, then, we consult the history of Great Britain herself, or^^'f 
other states, which have stood in analogous situations, the whole weight 
of evidence firom these sources goes to establish the proposition, that 
colonial dependencies are th^ jp^rand upholders, i.he main supports, of 
commercial prosperity, naval strengtlf, and political •importance in 
maritime nations. 1 *he mere acquisition of foreign settlements, does, 
we know, presuppose some degree of naval power ; but yet we must 
insist on the point, that no people ever* attained supremacy on the seas 
*but by the help of colonial dominion, — or long retained that supremacy, 
when ^ce 8 tripj)ed of their mosf valuably colonies.' d 

There, perhaps, n^^ver wa»a nian that /made practical use of history 
lo the same extent as Napoleorr. * No one ibetler appreciated the value 
>f the 'sentiment, The thing that bath beep, it is that which shall be : 
and that, whioli is done, is that wliich shall be done ; and thqjrc is no 
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^new thing under the sun.” No mind was more deeply teipressed, or 
more universally influenced fn conduct by the moral tr^tb, — that human 
^nature is in all ages essentially the same ; and that the experience of 
one generation is, in a general sense, a pictijre of what constitutes 
the history of every other. It was this conviction that drove Napoleon 
to the study of history, not as a source merely of intellectual entertain- 
ment, but as the storehouse ‘of those maxims of political and military 
prudence, which, when applied to his own ^ase, and made the ground- 
work of his own conduct, furnish^ the elements of unparalleled success. 
The heroes of Greece and Rohie, delineated a^ they have been in mas- 
terly style by the classic writers of antUjuity, were the models by which 
he fashioped his own military character. The career of an Alexander, 
a Caesar,* was ever before his miiid;*and he analysed the means of their 
success with a view to ap^y the* information to the direction of his own 
conducU in simiJar circumstances. In like manner, the coSrse which 
conducted Cromwell to the summit of ambition, defined to Napoleon 
the path by ^fhich he proposed to himself to arrive at absolute power. 
He v^ould fall asleep, while poetry was read to him in •the evenings, 
Bourrienne tells us ; but when the future emperor asked for the “ Life 
of Cromwell,” the secretary counted on sitting up late. 

That England owed the chief portion of her importance to her 
colonies, and^hat by the blow, which stripped her of the most valuable 
of them, the deepest wound would be inflicted on her commercial and 
maritime supremacy, was the ckliberate and unalterable opinion of 
Napoleon. Of all the plans of his comprehensive and gigantic policy, 
accordingly, none so long occujued his imagination, as those by which 
he hoped to wrench Indw from our^grasp. To this aim pointed the 
expedition to Egvpt. dn the plenitude (ft* his power, he still kept his 
grand object dn view ;«and, once assured of^ihe friendship Russia 
by the treaty of fl^lsit, his thoughts were immediately turned to Persia, 
to pave the way for the co-operation of this power in an invasion of our 
Eastern^qpjpire. Did then Napoleon, the correctness of whose deduc- 
’tions from histevy eiJJierience verified m innumerable instances — whose 
intimate acquaintance with the events of past times proved a |ure found- 
ation for the most successful policy that ever was realised — did, wejsay, 
ihe ii^n,*.vho had studied so^carefully and so well in the annals of 
kingd^ns the circumstances of their rise and fall, take up an erroneous 
impression^ when he concluded colonial powor to be an important 
element of national greatness ? It is diflicult to believe that such a 
mind could have fallen Into error on so material a point — one, too, on 
which the voice of history had pronounced so explicit a decision. In- 
deed, ttke events connected vVith the fall of Carthage lead so directly to 
Napoleon’s opinions on this head, tha|, Jft once, his quick and clear per- 
ception must4i»ve entbraced them. 

To Carthage the most baneful effects of the first Punic war were, the 
defection of Sardinia and tke^ alienation of the Sicilian settlements. 
For these losses, however, Hannibal’s, subsequent conquests were some^ 
compensation : but when that very country, 'whose complete subju- 
galioft had been accomplishg^ so recehtly by himself— when Sji^iin, the 
only foreign possession of 4!fn|fHrtanc^ now*remain>ng toC^arthage, — had 
fallen into the hands tof Ifer rival, Hannibal’s sagacity*, not less that ©f 
a shrewd politician than<in able ‘general, •perceived too truly*that tHe 
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ast hopes of his countrjr were blasted. As long as Carthage retained 
her hold over her^extraneous settlements, she had still left the means (tf 
repairing former disasters. The commercial intercourse with them, 
both a source of wealth, and affording the best opportunity of forming 
the materials of navaf power, might have sufficed to preserve the 
stamina of her maritime and military strength — have afforded the means 
of creating new fleets and armies in plac& of those already destroyed. 
But with her last colony, xpt only was her naval pre-eminence gone- 
no longer had she ability even to keep up a military force of any co»» 
sideration ; for, in a state, of a l^dy so circumscribed, the great pro- 
portion of the national resourcea<’must have been drawn from the exter* 
nal dependencies, an^ these must have supplied the chief elpments of 
Carthaginian power. How natural, then, for one, who could see the 
melancholy truth so clearly, the exclamation of Hannibal, when in« 
formed, th^t Spain was in the occupation of the Romans— t 

Occidit, occidit 

Spes omnis et fortuna nostri 

Nominis ! 

In the experience of nations we know of but one instance that can 
give to the cause of the anti-colonists even the semblance of support. 
Spain long occupied the rank now assigned to Great Britain, in respect 
to magnitude and value of colonial jurisdiction. On the ’incorporation 
of the Portuguese dominions with the Spanish monarchy, Philip II. had 
sovereign sway, not only of by far the richest and largest portion of the 
new world, but of important dominions in the East. Of the latter, 
indeed, Spain did not very long enjoy the possession ; but down eyen to 
the period of Napoleon’s invasion of her own spil, the Spanish colonies 
still inqluded the most.yaluable portions of America. Where then, it 
may be asked, are proofs of the benefits that flowed to Spain from such 
ample colonial resources ? . To this question the answer would be suf- 
ficient, that, whatever value we attach to colonies, we never rated them 
so high as to suppose the mere possession of them would counfeVbalcince* 
the thousand ills .arising from a systematic perversion of all the powers 
of government both at home and in the colonies themselves. 

But though every species of misgeveqiment conspired to s^p up the 
channels by which Spain might liave derived from her Am*erioim pos- 
sessions wealth almost boundless, it is a great mistake to suppose that, 
even mismanaged as tffey were, they were to her of, no value whatever. 
It is a still greater error to ^onsider the colonies as having been a causo 
of her retrogression. Because Spain first began to sink in the scale of 
nations, at the very time she was the first colonial power in the jwprld — 
and because, though still possessed of important foreign dominions, she 
yet continued to fall — people hjftre beer* accustomed jotconnect these 
twfi circumstances, her national decline and her colonial eminence, by 
a relation the direct reversd of that which t^ally subsisted between them. 
In fact, the only antidote to tl)^ ills he&ped on the head of Spain by 
•every description of p^rpicious policy, was, the possession of her Ame- 
rican dependencies. But for thefr treasures, the wars which originated 
in the ambition of Charles V.^ th^bigotr}GrJbr^hilip II., and succeeding 
monarchs, mifst*have br<mght oi£ *the country not merely decline, but 
ijvetrievUble ruin. In brief, the bigieful measures which proceeded 
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from the Spanish cabinet dujing the entire pwiod of the occupation of 
the throne by the Austrian dynasty, did not wholly drain up every 
•ource of Spain's prosperity, did not destroy even the poBsihility of 
regeneration, only, because her settlements in the new world were still 
able to supply the materials of national greatness. When she gave 
symptoms of partial reviYal ^nder the Bourbons — when her arm reco- 
vered something of its pristine vigour, and her fleets and armies once 
more excited admiration or alarm, — it was from her colonies* that the 
means were obtained of renovating lidj decayed system. - If, indeed, to 
her resulted any evil consequence*, iqjmediately connected with the 
possession 6f sovereignty in America, it was itself indicative of the 
amplituda*of her resources there, aijd was one alio which arose from 
a misconception of the advantages of her position. Imagining them- 
selves possessed of an inachaustible treasury, the Spanish people lost 
sight of* the primal law, “ that man must earn his bread in the sweat of • 
his brow anjJ neglected more and more those arts of industry which 
are the foundation of all human wealth, and for the want of which no 
superiority of natural advantages can make compensation.* 

Most of our Raders, we hope, little require to be convinced that to 
colonies England owes much of her greatness. By what other means 
could she have attained her present rank, or put herself at the head of 
nations far aBove her in regard to the undcrived sources of power? 
Ye*, though vastly inferior to Russia, and below even Austria or France 
in population, territory, and other Wiginal means of national strength, 
tlic United Kingdom, it must be allowed, does possess within itself 
encfligli of these dementis to constit^itc a powerful empire. Were it 
otherwise, there would not be even plausibility in the doctrine, that 
“ England has become great, not in coimqncnge of, but notwitfistand- 
ing her colonies.*' To those, then, who may "have been struck by the 
aflected gbilosopliy and pointed form of this modern aphorism, it may 
be of us»e to be referred to two states, wliichVose to, and long retained, 
higl^ cofti'i/lercial and political importance ; of necessity, the result of 
colonfal resourcSs, which they had largely at command, and not of 
any self-derived elements of wealth and power, since of these latter they 
had, m cqfnp^^ison, nothing. ^It cannot be said of Carthage ‘and Ve- 
nice, trait tfley came to greatness in spile of their colonies ; for without 
these, their name, confessedly, would never liave been heard of among 
the leading*empires of former days. The pointed expression, however, 
altogetlier as apj^icablc to either of those states as to England : but 
tnitli has been made many a time to give way to an antithesis. 

If, th§n, colonies do multiply the sources of wealth, jfiothing more 
need be said to prove that their state of dependency is fitted to continue, 
long after civi^zation Jias made them Consumers of the luxuries as well 
as necessaries of improved society. In particular, with regard to t^ie 
defection of our American cqtbnies h^lf a cCntury ago, it is absurd to 
make it a consequence of their high state of social organization and 
intellectual attainment. If treated with the cons41eration and indulgence 
now shown to the Canadas, w^ld not ♦heir very intelligence ha^ deter- 
mined them to remain inyrt^ipexion tvit4 a govejrnnffent, under whose 
protection they would Jiave been safe^ and uwder* whose fostering carg 
they would have made rapjd progress ? And even if, under sucfi trea^ 
ment, pny considerable portion of the colonists had b^en disposed to 
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revolt, can we believe thal the good feeling^of the remainder, supported 
by the unanimouef determination of the British* nation, would not have 
been sufficient in a short time to restore subordination and tranquillity ?i 
It is our deliberate coiwiction, that the injudicious policy of the British 
ministry of the time, not only brought on the American revolution, but 
made it triumphant. , , 

If, indeed, in the case of England and her American colonies there 
had been any incompatibility of interests ; if, to promote the benefit of 
the mother-country, it had been ^anywise. necessary that her dependen- 
cies should submit to loss or sacrifice of any kind, from which a state 
of independence would have cxeinptjpd them, then their resistance might 
reasonably have been calculated on the very first moment«,they felt 
themselves strong enough to dissolve fhe connexion. Their contented 
acquiesceoce ought not to have been expected in a condition where 
their prospect was that of being the scape-goat at* whose Expense 
England was to provide for her own peculiar advantage.^ Efery addi- 
tional step by which they advanced towards the attainment of g|*eater 
power must, in such a case, have diminished, in the same proportion, 
the period of their continuance with us in a state of political subordi- 
nation. But, in fact, the promotion of the interests of Great Britain 
was fully compatible with all that was due to the colonies, — nay, the 
natural tendency of the connexion was, to place each p&rty in a more 
advantageous position than was attainable by either in a state of sepa- 
ration. Upholding, as we have done throughout this article, the value 
of colonial appendages, we need not record here our opinion of the 
immense gain that would have engued to England from the maintenance 
of her supremacy over NortJ^ America unimpaired ; and equally a'Ssured 
we are, that the countries now subject to the United States* govern- 
ment, had they still continued under British allegiqncc, would have 
realised even a larger share of prosperity than they haye in fact 
enjoyed. ' 

Those who have been taught, to consider lhe,^apid adVImec ol the 
United States to importance as the result of their independence and 
form of government, would do well to take an estimate of the simul- 
progress of the neighbouring portions of the same continent 
which have remained steadily faithful to Great Britain, llffnigift tlieii 
be discovered, that the prosperity of the Union could not be altogether 
owing to political causfes, when British America was seen lo have im- 
proved with even greater rapidity than her republican neighbour. In 
llie year 1769 the total arfiount of exports from tlie United States was 
2,852,441Z. ; in 1825 it was 22,395,463/.^ so that the increase in fifty- 
six years wa^ at the rate of 685 per cent. Tliisc^ertainly is" proof of 
a very rapid commercial progress; but hnd that the annual 

exports from the present British North American colonies increased, 
in the same period, in a^atio nearly twice as greaU namely that of 
1280 per cent. The value of the exporls of these colonies, in 1769, 
did not exceed 225,978/., v^hereas the amount in 1825 rose to 
3,150,057/. As far then as the state of commerce may be takei^as an 
index 6f the general circumstants of a ^'VPtry, the result of an accu- 
rate comparnqn juAifiQ3 tfie jssertioh, tfat ^the prosperity of our 
colonies in North America^ has proceeded at a pace accelerated almost 
m a twofold r^tio beyond that of the UnitedT States. Nor do we come 
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to a different conclusion, whatever standard be^issumed for ascertaining 
the relative progress of •tw^ communities, political!)* distinct, though 
tcontiguous. The internal improvements of the British provinces, 
whether effected by individual enterprise or the application of public 
capita], will excite much greater admiration than those in the states of 
the republic, when the lateijess of the period is taken into account at 
which some of the mosl advanced districts in British America were 
brought within the pale of civilization. Breviously to the jear 1783 
there were but a few insignificant French settlement^ on the banks 
of some of the chief rivers of Upper* Canada, which could not then 
boast of a •single British colony. ^At present flie population of the 
province .is not far short of 300,000, and the face of the country is 
studded with flourishing towns afid tillages. It is intersected by nunie- 
jous canals — some of vvhiah, in poinf of elegance and utility,. would lose 
nothing by comparison with the grandest works of the same descrip- , 
tion in the United States. The latter do not possess a canal of equal 
dimensions to* the Welland, which connects the navigation of Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, and admits the largest class of vesSels ordinarily 
used on the former of these lakes. AVell-made roads, furnished with 
frequent post-td^ns, and rivers which have undergone the necessary 
improvement for the purposes of steam navigation, afford the means of 
safe and exi)€ditious communication in various directions between re- 
mote parts of the province. Nor are indications wanting of that 

intellectual progress which is both the noblest result of prosperous 
civilization and the surest pledge of its stability. A College, on the 
pl%n of one of the English seats of the Muses, has been opened in the 
capilal of Upper Canada*; and district s^iools, established throughout 
the country, secure to ^he mass of the pojjulation the advantages of 
education. A periodical press, too, is in active? operation ; and*there is 
an extensive circulation for eight or ten weekly newspapers, conducted 
with cofiriderablc ability. • 

then, dogs Upper Canada, possess most of the accompani- 
ments of superior prosperity ; and, even the oldest and most flourishing 
states of the Union have no other advantage over her in this respect 
than what results from a denser population, and can only be-tlie work 
•of tii^. •The greater rapidity* of progress in the British province is 
thus evident, inasmuch as many of the republican states had attained 
high importance even before the commencement of the period within 
which Upper CalTada has acquired everything. Is it not a fair in- 
ference, therefore, that* the old colonies •might, in connexion with 
Great Britain, have pursued a course still move prosperous than they 
have defne ? On ^uch a supposition would they not have been dis- 
posed to continue a highly-favoured part of the greatest and most 
prosperous eAijIire in the world, rather than enter on a new existence, 
as a second-rate power, — ir^nhich capacity it was extremely probleh'- 
atical whether they could rdklize benefits comparable with those then 
in their possession? We do not say ‘that such a result, whether as to’ 
theirjBXternal condition or secret inclination, could have followed from 
a perseverance on our jp^^in the j same mode o& treatmeift which 
actually alienated their afl^tullis. Biit wh e9ter^din a shadow of 
doubt that if the coifduct of the British Government in the colon^^l 
department had been alvi^ys directed by tlie same spirit which in later 
time^ influenced the system of administration of ou? present North 
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American colonies, all the happy conseimences we have imagined 
would have been* verified in fact— our formeiP fellow-subjects on the 
American continent would have proceeded in a career of unequalled* 
prosperity, and been bound by affection as well as interest to the land 
of their fathers. 

In truth, we have only to examine the pauses of the agitation now 
prevailing in the United States, to discover tl/at, in regard to political 
circumBtai|ceB affecting th^ course of society, the inhabitants of the 
British provingss enjoy considerable a^lv^nl^ges over their neighbours. 
Have the citizens of South Carolina sufered no grievances to justify 
their approach to th^ verge of* o^en rebellion ? Have HD sufficient 
reasons existed why the southern states, in general, should array them- 
selves in opposition to the will of tlie sdj)reme legislature? It is surely 
natural th^ a strong feeling of disaffection to the federal government 
, should actuate that portion of the Union which, because it* is the 
weaker, has been made the victim, and left to suffer under lawS enacted 
for the exclusive benefit of the more powerful party. 'The tariff, in 
affording protection to the northern or manufacturing states, presses 
with a double weight on the rising prosperity of the southern or cotton- 
growing states. The latter, by reason of the prohifiitory duties on 
British manufactures, are not only obliged to pay an exorbitant price 
for articles largely consumed by them, but, to a certain extent, are 
deprived of a market for their own produce. A much greater quantity 
of the American cotton would be imported into England if the United 
States admitted her manufactures on moderate duties. The southern 
states must be the more sensibly of the oppression, when they Icuk 
towards the British province^ on the same cofitinent receiving English 
manufactures, charged only with the trifling difty of two per cent. It 
may occur to them that i4iey have not gained greatly by*ceasing to be 
British colonies, and incorporating themselves with the Union ; and 
in giving vent to their discontent they have been induced, probably, to 
assume a bolder tone and attitude, from reflecting cm the cirCUmstarces 
which, fifty years since, called into existence the very government 
which has'^ betrayed its desire, if not to sacrifice, at least to overlook, 
the mterests of a third part of its subjects. The policy of the British 
ministry, which was made the pretext for the independent Unioit, had 
little of the oppressive spirit and nothing of the injurious tendency of 
the measures passed by Congress, under the influence of the northern 
and to the prejudice of the southern states. , 

If it be once established" as a matter of strong probability that the 
United States, on the supposition that thev had still remained part of 
the British empire, governed of course in the sam^s, conciliatory' spirit 
under which the Canadas have prospered would have outstripped their 
actual progress, no ground whatever is left for the assertion that Great 
Britain sustained tio heavy ioss by the revolt of her American colonies. 
From the maintainers of this paradox we have never heard but one 
attempt at anything like argument. They bid us take the highest 
amount of exports in aiiy one year from. Great Britain to the United 
States vfhile under British domiaion ; an^ihen they exhibit, for the 
sake of compaiwson, tile average (rrflue or "the^ annual exports from the 
* Umited Kingdom made to tljem in the present day. 

itk this mode^f arming the question, it is* simply assumed that the 
* whole qf tlie national iAi|p:ovement, and consequently the entire inerpase 
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m the demand for British manufactures wikhiif the last fifty years, in 
the United States, are thft frilits of their independency This assump- 
tion, however, will scarcely be conceded by those who are persuaded, 
liiat the progress of that country in wealth and civilization has had very 
little to do with its form of government, — who know that in its own 
natural resources and in the intelligence of its population — an intelli- 
gence which is of English tfirth — ^it possessed elements of prosperity 
which would have produced their effect as iprely under the ijespotism 
of Prussia as under the democracy of the Union. Bi 4 t, further, we 
hope we have ourselves already satisfied the reader that the United 
States, if tl\ey had never withdrawn ffom British jurisdiction, would 
have made even more rapid advancement, and opened, therefore, a still 
wider field* for the enterprize of the British manufacturer than they have 
in fact done. • • ^ 

• We li^-ve show/i above, by a comparison of the rates of increase that 
took place, in the interval from the year 1769 to 1825, in the annual 
exports from the Britisli North American colonies and the United 
States'respectively, tliat the exports from the former had^ increased in 
a ratio nearly double that from the States. If we now examine the 
comparative incr^se in the period from 1774 to 1824, in the annual 
exports from Great Britain to the same colonies and states respectively, 
the rates of i^prease will be found, in this instance, to observe much 
the same proportion as the former — that is, the annual exports from 
GrAit Britain to her North American colonies will be seen to have 
increased in a ratio nearly double that to the United States. According 
to Moreau’s Tables, in 1774 the exports from Great Britain to the 
Unilcd States were 2,316.737/.; in 1824 ^they were 7,997,692/.,— -the 
rate of increase thus beiwg 245 per cent. ; whereas in the former year, 
tlie exports from Great •Britain to her North American coloni& were 
344,551/., and in\he latter 1,911,336/., making the rate of increase 455 
per cent. •• • 

Both the. statements we have given, showing the comparative in- 
dreale, within given ^periods, of the amount, in the first case, of the 
exports from, and in the second, of the British goods impe/Hed into, 
the United States and the British North American colonies, Tesjfec- 
tively,^in^ 4 ;ate each other’s aiXiuracy. The former represents British 
America as advancing in her career of commercial prosperity with 
twice the rapidity of the United States ; and fr(9kn the other statement 
vve learn that the ckmand for British manufactures in the British pro- 
vinces has also increased fn a two-fold ratio; as compared with that in 
the territories of the Union. 

But ^be mere consideratioh that the United States, if still in con- 
nexion with us, would probably consume of our manufactures double 
the quantity tliey now 'do, affords us an imperfect idea only of the loss 
which their independence has.infiicted on England. Tt must not be 
forgotten how much the United States do to discourage the carriage 
even of imports from Great Britain in British bottoms : in fact, of the 
shipping and seamen employed between that country and England, a very 
% small proportion is British. even ^hile the progrwsive importance 
of the commercial intercoirfse^iietween the t^yo hation»^has required 
from year to year a large accession to the amount of tonnage an4* 
number of hands occupied in the* carrying trade, thejf has actually 
been » gradual falling off in the quantity of British shipping and num<* 
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ber of Britfsh seamen sO employed. Between Great Britain and her 
colonies in NorUi America, on the contrary, «the intercourse has been 
conducted on British bottoms exclusively ; so that the increase of tradq 
has always brought with it corresponding additional employment for 
British ships and seamen. In 1772 the amount of British tonnage 
(taking the average of the three preceding years) which cleared out 
from the ports of the United Kingdom 'foi' the United States, was 
65,058 t<jns — for the British colonies in North America, 11,219 tons. 
In 1S24 the ayerage on the ten preceding years gave, for the States 
51,118 tons, and for the coloifies 277,149 tons. Thus, in the very 
same period in which*the amounl: of British tonnage employed between 
Great Britain and her colonies in North America, had increq^ed in the 
enormous ratio o/2370 per cenL^ there had been, in the amount of 
British tgnnage, between Great BriUiin a^d the United States, an 
actual decrease o/ 21 per cent. This simple comparison of figures 
may do more than the most laboured argumentation to convince those 
who have been ready to doubt whether the prosperity of our shipping 
interests, ay, even the preservation of our maritime superiority, are in any 
great degree dependent on the upholding of our colonial dominion. 

Of the thousands who might now he able to detect lire ministerial error 
which lost to England her American Colonies, very few can pretend to so 
much sagacity as would have supplied the want of the last sixty years* expe- 
rience, or enabled them, in Lord North's situation, to anticipate the result, 
whether of the obstinacy of government in regard to the old colonies, or 
of the more conciliatory system which has since been adopted towards 
the others on the same continent. But though wc disclaim all inter^ion 
of giving a fresh wound to the fame of an unsuccessful minisicr, iar the 
difficulty of whose circumstances sufficient allowance has not been made, it 
is, at this timCf of the utmost importance that tho public nvind should have 
a correct apprehension of the results of his policy in reference to America. 
As concerns the vast and' complicated interests of the British colonial 
empire, the present is a most critical period. We have heard ^^the.nole 
of preparation sounded, and are now on the eve of, that legislation 
which is fo fix the future destiny of our dominions both in the east and 
west. The nation, therefore, as well as the nation’s representatives, 
should be impressed with a due sense 6f the paramount imj^rta^ice to 
England of the interests which are now at stake. It is this motive 
which has actuated us^in our endeavours to illustrate both the value and 
the stability of colonial power, and its influence on maritime and 
military ascendency, — to ^rove that colonics arc not only fitted to be 
fruitful sources of national strength and prosperity, but that wise policy 
may secure ^ very lengthened possession of them, Thusf in con- 
nexion with the question as to«the ac^omplishea independence of the 
United States, a part of our argument was to demonstrate that a tvvo- 
ftld error in political reasoning is who contend 

that the mother country neithef ought. tt> regret nor could have pre- 
vented the revolt. We have •sought, therefore, to make two points 
clear first, that this 'event, to a certain extent, closed against Eng- 
land treasury •whence the supplies woAid have continually multiplied ; 
and secondly .that, but /or Ihe short- sfghAdness of a British minister, 
^ueb a* national loss might have been not merely avoided at the time, 
but postponed to a period even now distant. • 

. But^besides^the want of forecast exhibited in the civil administration 
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of our American colonies, ojfi other and Bom*ewhat distinct grounds, 
connected with their revolt, a charge of deficiency in statesmanlike 
Qualities, though not so often preferred, may be equally well substan- 
tiated against the British cabinet. At the very time that the measures 
of ministers were causing undisguised and general discontent in North 
America, there was a totaj aijsence of all provision on their part against 
the possible, nay, the probable, contingency of an appeal to force by 
the colonists. When the war of independence commenced,. England 
had scarcely a single fortre^ of^tren^th on the American continent. 
Her petty forts and blockhouses, mbreover, were in so neglected a state, 
• as to become most of them an eas); capture to thl enemy. This total 
want of Qismmanding and defensible positions had a more fatal effect 
on the efforts of the British arnSs throughout the whole course of the 
war than is commonly supposed.* It*left us without the meaij^ of con- 
centrating our resources. We were destitute of a rallying point, about 
which to tiollect any formidable combination of military strength. Our 
troopg were necessarily broken up into small detached portions, scattered 
over a wide continent, and obliged to risk an encounter uftder whatever 
circumstances the enemy might present himself. For our munitions of 
war, we had no^osts wherein they might be securely lodged or hus- 
banded for future occasion. Our only chance of ultimate success was 
thus lost,— tlmt of coolly waiting the opportunity, and making the 
necessary preparation for a decisive engagement, in which our supe- 
riority of discipline would have triumphed, and the enemy have been 
possibly crushed by one well-directed blow. 

T9 be convinced of the great adyantages we would have derived 
from* a few powerful garrisons, eligibly siljiated in North America, we 
have only to ask the question, — by what means did degenerate and ex- 
hausted Spain Itqjd her •American colonies wittf so tenacious a'gripe? 
From thej>eriod of Napoleon’s occupation of the mother-country there 
was little interval till the colonies were thbroughly pervaded by the 
revolutionary spirit : Jbut for how many years were its utmost exertions 
unavailing ; hovf often was it crushed in attempting to rise ; how fre- 
quently brought to the ground from its temporary elevation ,• and how 
severe an^ protracted was the struggle by which it at length -released 
Itself h-om the yoke of Spain ? *And yet the country wliich so resolutely 
maintained her sway over distant and extensive settlements, was for 
years simulfaneously occupied in desperate warfare for the salvation of 
her own soil. Of uiis lajter contest, indeed, the result was the re- esta- 
blishment of her independence ; but there* still remained behind the 
weakness of imbecile and lyisettled government, financial embarrass- 
ment,* and the exhaustion produced by overstrained dhertion. But, 
with all this destituti9n of rcii^ources,»at the end of a period at least as 
long as had su&iced to make insurrection completely successful in the 
case of the British colonies^ universally throughout the Spanish pfb— 
yinces in South America the* royalists were decidedly superior. It was 
in her strong fortresses, in well-chosen positions, that Spain found a • 
weiglj^ of power wherewith tp repress so long the spirit of colonial 
revolution. 
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It would be unjust* as well as idle, now, to compare the talents of 
the Sultan and of his revolted Pasha by the opposite results of their 
respective exertions in the career of reform^ Reverse the position of 
the parties, the results might still be the same. Mehemet Ali had no 
civil war^ distract him, iTj Russia to disturb him ; — one of the people, 
he was award of the prejudice;H that could not bear touching ; long 
time a dependent, he^knew how to mould contented slaves ; a rebel, in 
petto, he bore the good wishes of tiie liberals of Europe. " 

Passing over these remote causes of the accelerated decKnc of the 
Ottoman empire, and the more imjnedmte lever, the Grecian war, with 
its disasUous consequences, let us glance at rtie actual state of the East, 
and the policy pursued by the powers therein chiefly fnterestea, during 
the last six months, “ big with flite.*’ Truth obliges ps, though re- 
luctantly, to admire the policy of the Russian ciibinet, — its intelbgible, 
unvacillating* policy, conducive solely to Russian grandeur. Alas ! 
poor England ! — thou, too, hast men capable of guiding thine energies 
aright : where are they ? — “ Echo replies, ‘ where are they V ** Tliou, 
too, hast fleets able, as they are willing, to make thy name an umpire 
in every part of the world : where are they ? — Ludicrously sad, but 
easy, is the answer ; one of them h«as been employed in the Chanrel, 
catching “ flying Dutchmen ;** another off the coast of Portugal, im- 
patiently observing the strife between the modern Polynices and 
Eteocles ; and — bitter mortification ! — while thus occupied, a Russian 
fleet has taken up the glorious vantage-grounS of “ blind old Danllolo,” 
Methought the Queen of Ocean had quitted the Adriatic for the 
Thames. Has she shifted her berth to the Euxine ? . Is, henceforth, a 
barbarian fleet, inspired bjr her presence, to make 

“ the waters bound 

Beneath it as a steed that knows its ride. 

Where arij the ships that smote the Spaniard at Porto Bello — the Dane 
at (Copenhagen — the Corsair at Algiers / — Trembling at the name of 
Cronstadt. Where is the thunder thaWmade old ocean np^w^tlijoy 
in many a well-fought azure field? — Mute before the growl of the 
Northern Bear. o 

What avails it that we have the finest, most triumphant army — the 
finest, most invincible navy, an the world, if the fcnergies of the former are 
frittered away in warring on cattle and pigs, and the fame of the latter 
is lowered in doing honour to every self-btyled potentate thatr ohooses 
to invent a flag to cruize under J Discreditable fs the possesbion of 
miglity means if only small results are obtained with them. 

. tfTrue to her darling hejreditary policj^ Russia fearlessly acts, pre- 
senting a remarkable contrast to us. We degrade our ancient ally ; 
she supports a constant foe. We, by a hollow neutrality and trivial 
interference, cause the British name to be distrusted in countries where 
it has Jiitherto Ijeen venerated ; she, by^wise intervention, deciding 
at once on ppace or. war, makes her nttoitn respected among nations 
with whom it h&s ever bSen a religious dogma to curse it. We encou- 
rage each discontented mbb (except the Irish) that throws stones at 
its ruler, how<9ie( mild he be; she backs an iron-hearted, obstinate 
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^despot against the organized, military, popular revolt of a princely 
subject. Justice this time ifldes, apparently, with mcsrality. England 
returns evil for good, and loses in consequence ; Russia renders good 
Tor evil, and is gaining thereby. The motivq^, respectively, which 
might and with reason be inverted, we will not probe ; for we might 
as well question the springs of a rich man’s charity. 

Interesting babes ! — ya tVin-born in Downing- street, swathed in 
protocols, nursed by faction, suckled on bloyd • — ye Belgian and Lusi- 
tanian pets ! — had ye but forms lyuman, divine, or diab^ical — a neck, 
a breast, an arm — anything* <vhereon*to hang a ribbon, — the Czar 
^ would give ye all his “ orders,” for lAving so \Vell served his ends. 
Doubtless^ actuated by the infirmity of purpose, which makes men of a 
certain ciflibre unwilling to recede frdm an enterprize once undertaken, 
our ministers have said, “We will ^ifle these first, and the^ we will 
turn to the East, (^nd cradle that too in our own fashion. And, in order to 
pave the way for ruling at Constantinople, as at Brussels and Oporto, 
they appointed* an ambassador, who was just the man for catching a 
Tartalr. • 

As usual, we are too late. We ''are like the timid gamester, who, 
while hesitating tii risk a stake, sees the die turn up that w^ould have 
gained him all, then throws his money down. Even so late as six 
months since, ^hcn the game now playing there was only begun, had 
we had a talented ambassador at the Porte, with authority to act firmly, 
he ftiight have stretched out his arrrfs to the south and to the north, and 
have said — “ Pasha of Egypt, thus far mayest thou come ; — Russians, 
respect the Ottoman territory !” But — can it be credited I — while the 
Egyirtian w’as traversing -the footsteps of^the Macedonian, with the 
impetus of Tamerlane, defeating army after army, and the Muscovite 
was linking goMqn fettets on the Sultan, our j^dmiral in the Ml^diter- 
ranean had his flag on board of a frigatcy and our Ambassador at the 
Porte wa^T;/i his way to Constantinople. ^ 

. At^the eleventh hour, what are we about? With a Russian fleet 
lord of the Bosphorus, and an Egyptian army approaching Scutari, 
the question at issue, apparently, being, whether Ibrahim PaSha shall 
plant his horse-tails in the Hippodrome, or the Sultan be, henceforth* a 
glass b«all fli. the hands of the Russians — what are we doing? — any- 
thing to have a voice in the decision ? We are •, — our Ambassador is 
acting “ ciroumspecily,'* and H. M. S. Malabar bftis sailed for Constan- 
tinople, with twenty pieces of cannon on board for the Sultan — twenty 
(formerly) 18-pounders, sfltered to carry 32-^pound balls, with newly- 
invented carriages, which our navy has rejected. Really, the origi- 
nator of Ijhat magni^cent present, if serious, must have been reading 
the “ gentili stravaganze ” of i'^riosto, till he fancied that a few English 
cannon would firfVe the effect of a “ gagliardo paladin^' in days of 
chivalry. Allowing the Sultai^ to be in a prosperous State — the Rus-*^ 
sians north of the Danube, the Egyptians south of the Desert — such a 
present (without artillerymen) could ohly be agreeable, for he has 
cannon, excellent ones too ; b^ now — the idea’of it is jocular, — too 
jocularT;o suppose that it has V^n entertained. • • 

On the contrary, it is whfkpiifed that the Malabar merely embarked, 
these cannon as a pretext for a line-of-battlq ship going to Constan^- 
tinople. A pretext! — a Rtissian ifeet in the Bosphoruj^! ! ! Let but 
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the Downs* and Lisbomsquadrons quit their unprofitable stations ana 
sail for the Dardanelles, with some steam^*s to tow the ships up in case 
the wind blow down the Strait, and the Russian fleet will then remain 
no longer in the Bosphorus than we will it. Our ministers little know 
the hold they have on Russia, by the power we possess of destroying 
with ease her fleet and naval establishments in tlie Black Sea. Keep 
Russia in fear for that, her truly vulnerable quarter, and we may regain 
the place in the East which we have suffered ourselves to slide from. 

Thanks to, the Anglo-Grallic feeling in favour of Belgium and Pedro, 
Russia lias tfie game of the East pretty* well in her own hands : she 
will soon decide it. « She will support the Sultan on his throne for the 
present, as being the most convenient locum tenens, and she will con- 
firm Mehemet Ali in the sovereignty ©f Syria and Egypt. ** 

But, Mehemet Ali ! mark us. •Shouldst thou feel gratitude in parii^ 
&ular tcTthe Czar for thy new and splendid Ttingdom,^thou wilt be most 
imjust towards one of our countrymen. Thou art ungrateful in not 
having already acknowledged his services. We see thee frown, — thy 
moustaches curl in anger : thou combest indignantly thy beattl with 
thy fingers. Mehemet Ali ungrateful ! — We see thee point to Suley- 
man Bey (the renegade French colonel), wliom thou, hast made general, 
and whom thou dost even allow to beard thy son, the victorious 
Ibrahim ; — we see thee point to Boghoz, thy talented secretary, whom 
thou hast loaded with wealth ; — we see tliee point to thy Bim Bashis, 
with glittering jewels on their brearts, and splendid appointments ;Jt-we 
see thee point to thy sleek Capidgis and well-dressed Tartars;— and 
hear thee exclaim, “ Is there a-man that has served me whom I have 
not rewarded three-fold V* Yea^ Meliemet Ali, there is ! — that reproach 
falls on thee on account oV a Briton, without whom thy head, with all 
its white appendages, jnight ere now have been exljibited in one of 
those niches, which thou hast seen at the seraglio gaVb. Nay, start not, 
Mehemet Ali ! — it is tru^'. And being true, thou canst not* repay him 5 
but thou mayest show a sense of his merits, which, by viewing them in 
the wrong light, thou hast hitherto underrated/ Take choicest gifts : 
slaves f“om Ethiopia, horses from Araby, amulets from Mecc^, coral 
fr<om the Red Sea, tobacco from Gibleh, coffee from Mocha, honey from 
the Oasis, a giraffe and a mummy, — take all these, and wjth tlvy signet 
ring, lay them at his feet. And, Mehemet Ali ! whenever thou recitest 
the namaz, repeat the mystic word “ Navarino,'* and, saying, “ God is 
great, and Mohammed is his prophet,” add, and Codrington was his 
gerent.” Thus, mighty Pasha thou mayest repay, in part, ihy debt to that 
great chief. We know thou hast hardened thy heart against him because 
he sunk, rather unfairly, tlie frigate of tlfy admiral, Mouharem Rey ; but 
listen, and thou wilt confess th^t he far overbalaliced that act. Did he 
not destroy the Turkish fleet ? And d'ld not the destnuction of that fleet 
enable Diebitseh to cros^ the Balkan ? And did not that passage fully 
show to the world the utter n^akness of the Porte, — the complete ex- 
haustion of its forces by land* and sea, — and its extreme unpopularity? 
And did not that disclosure enable^ and embolden thee to revolt ? 
Could this hav^ happened without “ Ns^rino ?” Oh, Mehemet* Ali I be 
wise, be jugt ! Admire the force of desnn^i which built a throne for thee 
• from^the timbers of thy shatterell vessels. Have the name of Codring- 
Iton, in ggld letters, suspehded in thy Divaik; and call the chief avenue 
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leading to thy new capital, Qatnascus, by the name of •* Navarino — 

and then thou wilt die with self-approbation. • 

• But thougli Russia has the settlement of Turkish affairs now^ 
simply because there is not time for any other* power to interfere, it 
does not follow that she should retain the management of them. We 
may dispute it with her. E>(pn should Russia march troops across the 
Balkan, at the present crisis, she will withdraw them : she may retain 
posts about the Gulf of Bourgas — no more. •It would be imprudent for 
her, and at variance with her (Jeep-laic^ policy, to attempt, as yeU to sit 
down permanently in Roumelia, exposed to the n^achinations and hos- 
•tility of the •jealous, talented Chri4ian tribes who people it, and who 
would so^ hate their new masters more than their old ones : for the 
Christians of Turkey enjoy too* muph freedom (no conscription, no 
Bplice, no quarantine, with free \radc) ever to submit patiwlly to a 
grinding? niilitar}^ despotism. In the meanwhile we should take a part. 
We may<)e certain that the Porte, though constrained to ask assist- 
ance of Russia* on account of no other power being able or willing to 
aid her, would infinitely rather be beholden to any other. * AVe should 
assist the Sultan in reorganizing his empire; and for that purpose, wc 
should have an IVnibassador at the Porto, well-acquainted with the 
character of the Easterns, — with, too, a suite of practical men. The 
army should the first thing to be considered. It should be regulated 
witlj deference to the tastes and prejudices of the people, as we have 
successfully practised in India ; and the Sultan should be strenuously 
counselled to give Christian officers commands, so as to form it at once, 
and^ive it a healthy tone, until nativc^officers could be formed. Un- 
willin'gness on the part of flic Sultan to employ Christians in any higher 
posts than those of instrifctors, wherein, from a t^tal want of authority, 
tlicy could cflcct**!^ gooef, has been a principal effuse of the failure of the 
Nizam D^ditt. Some of the ancient customs of Turkey, relating to 
internal j^icy and commerce, arc not bad : tliey should be made use of 
and igipttjvcd on, in p^sference to trying experiments. Above all, care 
shoukkbe taken introducing Frank customs to veil them, — to shroud 
them with a feradjeh, — a caution which Mahmoud II. has totally disre- 
garded in hU reform, thereby rendering himself little better than *an 
inrfidel In tTie eyes of orthodox *Mus8ulmen ; a circumstance that has 
greatly contributed to Mehemet Alfs success. The Sultan should also 
be recommemled to encourage emigration from the Christian countries 
of Europe, affording, of, course, every facility to the settlers. The 
emigrants would be most advantageously placed. The fertility of 
Turkey, and its capabilities in U'ade, manufactures, and minjng, are well 
known. * Such an emigration would be a great relief to part of Europe. 
Germany and Ital^ woyld certadnly prOfit by it ; France and England 
might, though, from the latter country, distance would be an objection:,^ 
and the French have plenty oj»room at^ Algi^s. Even at the present 
day, owing to the comparative iukewarQiness of the Osmanleys about 
religion, and to their daily witnessing Christi^nr superiority, public 
spirit ii^ Turkey in Europe tajfles rise principally from its Chystian 
population. How much movv; would it ijo on bein^ increased by 
emigration! The Osmanle/s would soon become innately tolerant, as* 
well as exteriorly so ; and the race of Othman, at present chri^ianl)s* 
inclinecL might deem it wise to hear mass for the sake 0i£ the “ lower 
U. S,/ouAN. No, 54, May, 1833. c • 
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empire;” if it did not, it would probably^ think it prudent to retire to 
Russia, leaving Stamboul to the king of Greece. 

Turkey in Europe must become essentially Christian, and have s. 
Christian ruler. It only remains to be seen who is to have the 
moulding of her destinies. Great Britain can and ought to do it. If 
she abstain from the task, Russia will unejertake it. And when Russia 
has got possession of the Turkish provinces in Europe, on what tenure 
will the€throne of Greecf; be held? That throne, — token of sorry 
policy, — to raise which, Turkey, EngJaneVs ally, was ruined ; and 
Russia, her rival, aggrandized tjp an extent she could not otherwise have 
attained in half a century. 


MILITARY ESTABLISIIMCNIS OF GERMANY 

« 

No. IV. 

PRUSSIA 

Compnsitinii of th( Ay my, ^ 

The Prussian army may not ini])tly be termed “ a school of military 
instruction for the whole intion,** every subject of the ikingdom being 
required to pci form a limited period of service in its ranks 

It is not intended to enter into A minute dctul here of tlie pcctlliar 
system by which the military power of Prussia is sustainid, lest tlie 
observations which it would be^nce ssiiyto introduce in explanation 
of the subject, miglit seem k) trench inconvcrtienlly upon a memofr that 
appeared in one of the eaniest nambeis of fins Journal, wherein the 
resoufbes of Piussia aA in jiirt developed witlfinueh exactness. 

Upon this portion of our survey it will sufiicc, incnfoie, briefly to 
observe that ever) able-bodied man m the country, from age of 
seventeen to fifty, is available foj: military duty. ^ 

At twenty a native of Prussia enters the regular •army for a space 
of three ^ears, unlc^^s favoured by a rcgulition subject to certain con- 
dirtons; limiting his period of service to only one year. 

From twenty-three to twenty five, bid U6ive, he belongs ®to the war- 
reserve, whence he enters the first ban of the landwehr, and continues 
in It until the expiratfOn of his thirty-second year, he is then icquired 
to serve another seven years m the second ban of the landwehr 

After the fortieth to the fiftieth year, he ranks in the lindstmm, or 
lvx>ee en masse of the whole pojwilation^ which further includes those 
individuals between the ages of seventeen and tv^enty, who Arc able to 
bear arms, but who do not voluktecr in^the army of the line. 

One corps of guards, and eight army corps, two bf which form an 
^rmy division, 6on8titute the permanent force of the kingdom. They 
are distributed through the several provinces m the following order — 

Coriis Prmjnccs II ad quarters Officcis comm indmg 

Corps of Guards Berlin l Gen. of Inf. in try Duke pharles 

* * of Mecklcnbuig * 

•Ist Army Corps {^p*u^^^^*}Kotngsberg Lieut -Gen. von Natzmer 

fd Pomerania Stettin General H. R. H. tUo Crown 

• Prince. 
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3d „ Brandenburg Berlin Lt.-Gen. II.R.H.PrinceWilliam 

of Prussia (son of the king) 

• 4th „ . Saxony Magdeburg Gen. of Infantry von Jagow 

5th „ Duchy of Posen Posen Lieut.'^en. von Grolman 

6th tf Silesia Breslau Gen. of Cavalry Count von 

^ Zieten, G.C.B. 

7th M Westphafia Munster Gen. of Infantry Baron von 

Muffling, K.C.B. 

8th ,» Lower Rhine Coblentz Cfen. of Cavalry von Borstel. 

An army corps comprises — ^ ^ 

Two divisions, each containing a brigade of infantry and one of cavalry, — 
two rbgiments respectively. , » 

One reserve regiment. ^ , 

4Dnc battalion of chasseurs, ftf two companies. • 

Two brit(a(les of 4an(lwehr, coiiipreheiiding four regiments of infantry, and < 
twelve squadrons of cavalry. 

One lirigiule of artillery. 

A dcfachiuent of pioneers. • 

A coinpan) of uorkincn. 

One reserve land||'ehr l)attalion. 

One „ „ sciuadroii. 

Four garrison, two division garrison, and 
Two in\ alid c(Jln])anies. 

Oi^o command of gendarmerie of the army. 

Infantry. — Strength and Formation. 

t'lie corps of guards consists of— ^ 

Two regiments of fool guards and two of grenadiers (Emperors Alexander 
and Franci^^ • •* * 

One Ni'uchatel l)attali()n of chasseurs or rillemcii. 

One battfflioii of chasseurs. • 

Oncrescr^e regiment. 

Four landwebr regirat^ts of infantry. 

One battalion and one s({uadron of instruction. « 

A coiiqiaii) of iion-coinniissioncd offleers. 

Four garrison, — two dnisiou an(l|wo invalid companies. 

One supcrnlinierary company of m\alids, at Potsdam and Werder, 

A brigade of artillery, with a pioneer detachment, and a company of work- 
men. • • 

Besides the above th«re are, as will be shown presently, six regi- 
ments of cavalry of different denominations, including two of land- 
wehr. ^ ^ ^ 

The infantry of Hie line reckons forty regiments, with eight regi- 
ments of resci;v^ four* detaclirAents of chasseurs, and four of riflemen, 
each consisting of two companies. (Whatever distinction prevaija 
between the chasseurs and .Tifle corps niu*8t be regarded as rather 
nominal than real, the duties 'and general equipment of these troops ^ 
being precisely similar.) 

Thirty-two regiments of prcVincial landwehr, and four combjjied re- 
serve landwehr regiments. , ' . • , * 

With the exception qf the reserve tegimenls^ which pofisess two mus- 
keteer battalions only, evgry infantry regiment in the service dontaias 
three battalions, — two musketeer and one fusileer, or twelve companies 

c 2 • 
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of 501 men each. In the corps of Guards, the musketeer battalions 
are named grenadiers. 

Uniform, — ^The whole of the infantry is dressed in blue, with two ' 
rows of yellow metal bflttons, red collar and facings, red skirt linings, 
and turn-backs; grey cloth trowsers, with a red cord down the side 
seams; but in summer, white linen, witluan^le gaiters, in one; half 
boots. 

The dress of the landvvei^ir is distinguishable from that of the troops 
of the line by & light-blue binding upoci tiie coat-collar, and light-blue 
skirt linings and tunithacks, with a red edging or border. 

Both the line and the landwehr wear the number of thehr respective 
regiments raised in cloth upon the shoulder-straps ; and these vary in 
colour, denoting the army corps to which the regiments belong. 

1st army division, composed of 1st and 2d army corps, white shoulder-strap^ 
2d • • . 3d and 4th „ rod „ 

3d . , , 5th and 6th „ yellow •„ 

4th • . • 7th and 8th „ li^lit-bluc „ 

The first army corps of each army division has wliite, tlie second 
red binding. The reserve regiments belonging to then; wear in the first 
yellow, and in the second yellow cuff-flaps, with a red border. 

The chasseurs and riflemen arc dressed in green, with a red binding 
upon the coat-skirts. The chasseurs have red and the riflemen black 
collars and facings. i 

The leather cross- belts of the musketeer battalions are white, but 
those of the fusileers, chasseurs, and rifle-corps arc black. The same 
regulation is observed in the landwcdir regiments, tlie first two^.Kat- 
talions wearing white, and the third black cro^s belts. However, the 
reserve combined regiirenls of landwehr wholly adopt black leallier 
belts. ' 

The shakos of the infant^'y are mounted with white cords aitj tassels. 
The 1st to the 12lh regiment inclusive, wear the ro}al initials sur- 
mounted by a crown in brass ; the 13lli to the 40Lh are (listing ui'shed 
by broad brass bands ; and the landwehr regiments by a cross in the 
centre of their shakos. 

The two regiments of foot-guards arct recognised from tliCRtroops of 
the line by a long black featlier and a star upon tlic shakos, and further 
by two narrow white worsted lace bars at each side of the coat-collar. 
The grenadier regiments of the Emperors Alexander and hVancis wear 
long black feathers and the' royal eagle on their shakos, with the appro- 
priate imperial cypher upon the shoulder-strap. 

The four landwehr regiments of tlie guard have merely the. worsted 
lace bars on the collar without bidding, long feathel^s and the landwelir- 
cross in a star upon their shakos. 

— The Ist reginvent of foot guards, when in garrison, wears grenadier 
caps ; the 8th infantry regiment of the line, named Body Regiment, is 
distinguished by the long black feather ; * and the 1st and 34th regiments, 
by a shield of honour on the cap. 

The < chasseurs, and rifle corps also adopt the long black feather, and 
wear the nun^ber of the detachment upon the shoulder-strap. 

• The ^distinguishing niarks of the foot-guards, as already described, 
a^ply in all respects to the dress of the chasseurs and rifle corps forming 
pan of that body. 
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The reserve landwehr regiment of the guard is dressed like the guard 
landweiir, but with shoulder-straps of different colourif ; thus — 


1st and 2d companies, white shoulder-straps. 

3d and 4th „ red „ 

5th and Cth „ yellow „ 

7th and 8tj;i • „ light-blue „ 

The staff wears yellow. 

The whole of the infantry is armed wilfi muskets ai^d bayonets, and 
short sabres. Tlie chasseuiTa and rfflemen carry rifles, with hangers 
{couteaux de chaste) in the shoulder-belt. * 


•• Cavalry. — Strength and Formation. 

This force is composed of- 


10 Regiments of Cfuirassiers, including a Regiment of £ife-Guards,, 
* and one of Guard Cuirassiers. 

S ? b , 1 , Dragoons, including one Dragoon Guard. 

^10 »* Lancers, including two Landweh^ Regiments of 

the Guard. 

1 3 „ Hussars, including one Regiment of the Guard. 

A Squad»n of Instruction. 

3G Provincial Landwehr Regiments, 

J Guard Reserve Army, and 
9 Army Gendarmerie Commands. 

Ehch regiment of the line has fou** ; the landwehr regiments three ; and 
the combined reserve regiments, two squadrons of about 120 sabres. 

JJnifonn, — Cuirassiers — white jackets, coloured collars, facings, and 
turnrliacks; two rows of metal buttons^ white shoulder-straps; grey 
cloth overalls ; white Itather belts ; helmets ; long straight swords ; and 
pistols. -V * •* * 

IvCRts ^ (’hiefs Collars and Facings. Buttons. 

Li^t* Guards The King red, white* 

Guard Cuirassier vacant smalt blue white * 


Rcgfl • Chiefs • 

1st* Prince Frederick of Prussia } 

2d ^ acant 
3d 

4th Prince of Orange 
5tli General \on Borstel 
Clh Emperor Nicjiolas 
7 th Grand Duke Michael of Russia 


8th vacant 


Collars and Facings. 

black with a white 
binding 
scarlet 
light blue 
orange 
rose • 

dark blue 
lemon » 

I dark green with a 


Buttons. 

jyelloV 

white 

»» 

ft 

yellow 
„ t 
white 

Jyellow 


white binding 

Dragoons , — Light blue jackets, wjth a double row of buttons ; dif- 
ferent coloured# collars, facings, turn-backs, and shoulder-straps; grey 
cloth overalls ; white leather belts ; shakos ; sabres, carbines, a»d , 
pistols. .• • 

itegts. Chiefs. 

Drag. Guards 

1st ^Prince Albrecht of Prussiti 
2d Prince William of Prussia 
3d vacant • * 

4th „ 


CuUars and Facings. 

red , 

*» 

black 
rose. • 
white 


Buttons, 
yellow t 


.white 

yellow 


* A star upon the helmet, in front. f Imperial initial on tha shoulder-strap. 

* Star on the shakos, with a white plume. • 
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PeliBse and dollman of diffeient colours, with black fur 
trimmings ; yellow or white lace and buttons ; coloured sash. The 
regiment of Hussars of the Guard, scarlet, — the 2(1, 4th, 8th and 10th, 
light blue cloth, — the others, black cloth shakos, with a death’s head 
upon those of the 1st and 2d regiments. The shakos, when covered, 
have the number of the regiment (if of Mie^line) painted upon the 
covering. . Grey cloth overalls ; black leather belts ; carbines, sabres, 
and pistolsik 

In the dragoon and hussar regiments, ft .few men of each squadron 
carry rifles, instead of parbines, , 


Kegts. 

Pclis<?p juul Ilullmau. 

Luc aiul Bii'tons. 


Guard Hussar 

dark blue 

‘ 5 ellow 

yellow 

1st _ 

black 

^ a Inte 

red 

2d 


>» • 

black* 

3d 

dark blue 

»> 

red ^ 

4th 

djirk brown 

yellow 

« y ellow 

5th 

dark blue 

ff 

blue 

6 th 

green 


red 

7th 

1)1 ack 

»♦ 

»* 

8th 

dark blue 

\\hile ' 

light hhie 

9th 

biiialt blue 

} ellow 

smalt blue 

10th 

dark green 

„ 

„ light blue 

11th 


w hit(' 

red 

12th 

smalt blue 

It 

smalt blue 


iancer®.— Dark blue jackets, red collars, facings, and turn-backs, 
with a red cord down tlie sleeve and jacket scams; coloured sc'Je 
epaulettes ; grey cloth overalls ; white leatlier" belts ; czapkas ; lances, 
with black and white flags ; swords and pistols. ^ 

In the lBtand2d regiment of the Lancers of the GuCi'd (landwelir), 
the staff wear scarlet ; the Ist squadron, white ; the 2d, red^ the 3d, 
yellow ; and the 4th, light blue collars and facings. The first regiment, 
white ; the 2d, yellow buttons* and Lice : upon the czapkas and 
epaulettes, Jthe star with the landwelir cross. 

c . Uoiftfi. rpaulfttcs. niittou^: 

1st and 5th white i 1st jellow- 5th wliild- 


2d „ 

Cth 

red 

2d „ 

(ith „ 

3d ff 

7th 

yellow 

3(1 

7th „ 

4th „ 

8th 

light blue 

4th „ 

8th „ 


The landwehr cavalry, in A-rms and cquipmenf, resembles tlie lancers; 
but with different-coloured collars and lacings in each army cor])s, as 
described beneath. The number of the Kigimcnt is placed u|>o*i tlie 
shoulder-straps, which are of a light blue colour. 

Ist Army Corps, red collar and facings, with white buttons 


2d 

»> 

white , 


yellow 

3d 

IS 

red 


»» 

4tli 

IS 

light blue" 



5th 

>1 

yellow 


99 

6th 

IS 

IS 


white 

7th 


white » 


99 

8th 

• 

•I 

ligut blue 


■ 1’ 


)!he aratjr g^darmerie serve as orderlies tb the generals and other 
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• . , • \ 
officers commanding in chirf ; and also form a depdt of guards, who 

are attached to the staff of the army on service in wartime. 

• Besides these gensdarmes, each corps has a command of guard 

reserve gendarmerie. • 

Uniform, — Dark green jackets, with a single row of metal buttons ; 
red binding ; green turn-Jba«ks ; smalt-blue collars and facings, with a 
red binding ; grey cloth overalls, with a red cord down the side seams ; 
helmets ; white leather belts ; epaulettes, ^lie gendarmerie 4)elonging 
to the corps of guards, and tjie ^^uard reserve army gendarmerie, both 
wear the distinguishing star of tfic guards uponw their helmets. The 

• last, likewise, has it upon the epaiil(i£tes, with two yellow bars upon the 
Jacket collar. The gensdarmes^ of ^thc other corps d’armee have only 
one bar, and the number of the corps upon the epaulettes. 

• •Artillery. — Strength and Formation. 

This ilhportiint branch of the service is tlius organized. It consists 
of o\i£ brigade of artillery of the guaul, and eight brigade's (being one 
to eacli army corps) each comprising three divisions, and one company 

of workmen of 70 — 120 men. 

• 

A brigade of artillery is composed of — 





Number of Piecca. 


Three 12-pound batteries of C 

• 2 

Three mounted batteries of 6 

» 2 

One 7-pound ho\N itzor halter} of 8 
Five 6 -pound fucyi battoies of 6 


12 lbs. cannons \ . 
1 0 lbs. bon it/ers 

6 lbs. cannons 1 , , 

7 lbs. howit/crs 

7 lbs. howitzers 8 
*6 lbs. cannons 1., 
7 lbs* howitzers ' 


Total numl^er of pieces 96 


Tv^elye out of the fifteen companies forming a brigade, serve the 
batteries ; ilie ib^ee remaining are ordered for garrison artillery duty 
in the fortresses. • 

Tiie following carriages arc attached to the service of each batory. 
To every •1.2-pound cannon, ofie ammunition-waggon ; and to each 
10-pound howitzer, two grenade carriages. In the 6-pound batteries, 
one ammunition-waggon serves two guns ; and caie grenade-waggon, a 
7-pound howitzer. * In addition to these, each battery is accompanied 
by a forge-cart, and two s"tore-waggons. 

The 12-pound cannons and the 10-pound howitzers arc drawn by 
eight Imrses : all the other described guns and waggons iTave only six. 

Uniform, — Blue, with bla 9 k cloth collar and facings, with red 
binding, and Skfrt turn-backs ; red shoulder-straps, with the number 
of the brigade on them; yellow metal buttons; shakos, with three’ • 
brass hand grenades, one in front, and one at each side, white cords ; 
white leather belts ; and infantry swords'. 

The mounted artillery wear jackets and sabresT like the cavalry ; and 
shakosf of the same pattern as the foot artillery. • • 

The artillery of the guard Ifas yellgw worsted lace ; rod eords, and a 
star on the shako. Th« mounted, white, — jind the foot, black hors^*. 
hair plumes. • 
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• * ^ 

The train comprises — f 

1 st Those train men ordered from the troops of the line. ’ ^ 

2d The train soldiers and workmen of the train columns. 

3d The train soldiers of regiments. 

Uniform of the — Blue jackets and ^lurn-backs, with a light blue 
border, light blue collars, facings, and sfioulder-straps, with the 
number qf the army corp»; a single row of white buttons. In the 
guards, two narrow white worste^ barp on the collar. 

The 2d. — Blue jackets, blue skirt turn-backs, with a light blue 
border, light blue collars and bhoujder- straps, with the number of the 
army corps on the latter. In the guards, one white bar ppon the 
collar. 

The 3d — Same as the second, but with plain jacket skirts, without 
binding; the shoulder-straps, with a number or a cypher shovting the 
troop division. 

Corps of Engineers. — Strength and Formation. 

The engineer and pioneer corps are united in one, in as far as the 
officers appointed to the pioneer service being taken from the corps of 
engineers. The engineer corps is separated into three inspections, 
with a general or stall* officer of rank at the head of eacl , as engineer 
inspector. 

Each of the three engineer inspections occupies those fortresses 
coming within the superintendence of two inspectors of fortifications ; 
and, in like manner, three pioneer detachments with their officers • are 
subject to one pioneer inspector. 

All the fortresses of the kingdom are partitioned into six fortification 
inspections ; therefore, three pioneer inspections, cach^^ontaining three 
detachments, form in all nine. 

One pioneer detachment belongs to every army corps, and is recruited 
from it. The detachment consists of two compi\nies, subdivided, into 
three unequal sections of sappers, miners, and pontoneers. 

Umforni — Blue, with black collars and facings, red bindings, red 
shoulder-straps, with white metal buttons. Tlie respective army- 
corps are distinguished by the number on the shoulder-strap. The 
pioneers of the guards have a white worsted bar on the collar. The 
pioneer-corps wears black leather cross-belts, carbines with bayonets 
and fascine knives ; shakos the same as the infantry \)f the line. In the 
guards the black feather and star are adopted. 

frARRisoN Troops — Strength and Formation, , , 

Every regiment of the line with the exception of the reserve regi- 
ments has a garrison-company for the employ of half-invalided soldiers, 
'■^ach brigade of cavalry, as also, tlie half of every other description of 
arm (combined) composing an army-corps, lias a corps attached under 
the denomination of garrison division-company. 

Besides the above enumerated, there is a company of non-com- 
missiodbd officers of the guards, composed of picked men from the 
guard garrison comp&nies, w&o are. appointed to the custody of the royal 
pq^acesi 

Uniform — Xhe same as the infantry regiments of the line, but with 
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"white buttons and black leather cross-belts, and the numbef of the regi- 
ment upon the shoulder-strap. The division companigs have a D, with 
^he number of the division. 

The company of non-commissioned officers of ^the guards, instead of 
shakos wears grenadier caps. The uniform is blue, ornamented by eight 
broad white lace bars, red cjjllar, facings, and turn-backs bound with a 
silver cord ; white shoulder-straps, with the royal initials. 

Standards : — Black and White. 


Military Civi 4 Decora Hons, 

Black Eagle. • • 

^ Red Eagl^, (4 classes,) the second with and without a star, the third with 
and iMthout a loop. ^ 

“ Pour Ic Monte.” * 

, Iron cross (2 classes,) and a Grafld Cfross. 

Cross Malta.* 

Gonerai Medal of Honour. 

Military Medal of Honour (2 classes ) 

Medal for those who fought m the campaigns of 1813, 1814^ and 1815. 
Medal lor those who Mere not engaged. 

Medal of SOI ^ ico for oflicors. 

Ditto ditto *for non-com missioned officers and soldiers, (3 classes.) 
Medal of honour for the Principality of Neuchatcl. 

• 

Fortresses, 

ftllau — East Prussia 
Dantzick, ^vith fort of Weichselmiinde, 

Gjiaudenz, 

T*u)rn, ■ 

• PosL N— Grand Duchy »f. 

'k^i'strin ]jPriiicc(tom of Brandenburg. 

SmiiN, with alt Damni, 

Kolhorg, 


miinde, | 


West Prussia. 


Duchy of Pomerania. 
Duchy of Saxony. 


Duchy of Silesia. 


S^’idiund, 

Mi^GDFBURG, 

Torgau, 

Wittenberg, 

Erjuru 
Glaiz, 

Schwoidnitz, 

Silberbcrg, 

Glogau, 

Neisse, 

Kosel, 

Mindeti — W estphalia. 

Wesel, • 

Cologne, with Deutz, 

CoBLKNTz, with Ehrcnbroitcnsteiji, ^ Lower Rhine. 

Saarlouis, 

Juliers. 

N.B. The places whose names are in kmall capitals arc fortresses of the 
first class ; the remainder are of the second. • 

Principqf Depdts of Military Stores. * 

Arsenal — Berlin. • ^ , 

Artillery Berlin, Spandau," Kustrin, ’Stettin, Kolberg, Stralsuhrf, 
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Magdeburg, Wittenberg, Torgau, Erfurt, Breslau, Schwoidnitz, Silbcr- 
berg, Glatz, Glogau. Kosel, Minden, Wisel, Dusscldorf, Cologne, Cob- 
lentz, Troves, *Saarlouis, Juliers.Konigsborg, Pillau, Dantzick, Graudeiiz^ 
Thorn, Pozen. 

Cannon Founderies — Berlin, Dantzick, Breslau, Neissc, Glciwitz, Deutz, 
Sayn. 

Ball FoMTwipncj— Berlin, Gottow near Luckc|iwalde, Crossen and Vicz near 
Kustrin, Glciwitz, Sajn. 

Manufactories of Small Arm^ — Berlin, Dantzick, Spandaii, Potsdam, Suhl, 
Neissb, Saaren, Malapanc, Burg, Esbcn. 

Sword-blade MaimJ actory at Soliif^on. * • * 

Tram Depots — Bcrliiiii Posen, Kepenkk and Bi&liofl\viTd(*r near Licben- 
walde, Magdeburg, Brchlau, Munster, Ehrenbreiteiistem. 

Poioder Milh — Berlin, Dant/ick, OJimi, Scldeusingeii, Reichcnstein, Weis- 
tritz, Neisse, Meincrzhageii, Hilelicnbacii. 

• ’ li 

Contingent. , « 

Prussia, in a season of war, is engaged to furnish to the military force 
of the Confederation of tlie Rhine, a contingent of 79,234 men, which 
forms the 4th, 5th, and 6tli corps of that army. 

Statements, differing from cacli other, having appeared from time to 
time, in a design to show the extent of the military jiovfcr of Prussia, we 
shall proceed to lay before our readers an estimate of the ordinary 
numerical strength of the Prussian army, and of the amount of force 
which could be made effective on an emergency; an estimate which, 
it is conceived, does not widely miss 'the truth, even if it be not as per- 
fect as a calculation of the kind can be, which depends in a measure 
upon the fluctuations and changes of population returns. »» 

It will be collected from foregoing suivey, that the strenglh of 
a Prussian army corps reaches nearly 13,^00 nitn, a computation which 
gives af total of llTjOGO^caicn to the nine corps, forming the permanent 
force of the kingdom, and which arc composed, as before stated, of men 
from the age of twenty td twenty-three years. The war-rcseVvc being 
augmented every year by a third part of the regular army, who.rewain 
in it two years, and consisting of men from tvvcnly-thr»e to twenty five, 
necessarily coinprehcTids 78,000 men, a number eipial to two-thirds of 
the standing force, thus bringing the army complete with the war- 
reserve, to an effective of 195,000 troop^. 

The amount of the male population of Prussia is reckoned at about 
6,500,000, which shows that a levee of three in a hundred on the male 
inhabitants is required to fill the ranks of the army, and its reserve ; 
whence it may be deduced’ that tlie service in the landwehr, which 
comprises a })eriod of fourteen yeais, namely, from 26 to 40, is equivalent 
to an enrolmefit of eight ])er cent, of the male population, or 520,000 
men. It results, therefore, accotding to .this view, that Prussia, under 
the actual organisation of its military means, can command an armed 
fMTce approaching the enormous number of 715,000 men: but in ofler- 
ing this statement, it is clearly to be understood, that no opinion is 
expressed as to the practicability of rendering this mass of men move- 
able, or available for war. 
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THE iIaNSE towns. 

*Thc military force of these associated cities, amounting to 1250 men, 
is composed of half a brigade of infantry, of which Bremen, amongst 
whose troops is a detachment of riflemen, and Luheck, furnish two 
companies respectively, Il^nllurgh contributing a battalion of infantry 
of six companies, two squadrons of cavalry, and a battery of artillery. 

The uniform is green, with red collars andftcings; shakos with white 
cords, yellow metal buttons, blncJc Itatlici cross-belts, muskUs, bayonets, 
and sabres. • • 

* The cavalrj^, comprising two squadrons of lancers, wear green kurtkas, 
with crimson collars, facings, aqd turnbacks ; green overalls, white 
czapkas, white leatlicr belts, and gcale epaulettes; swords, pistols, and 
lafices, with white and red ffags. ' 

The battery of artillery is composed of four six-pound cannons, and 
one seven-pound howitzer of Prussian calibre, and draught of horses. 
*Tlie uniform consists of a blue coatee, with black collar ^nd facings, 
shako, and sword. 

Hamburgh contains an arsenal and a depot for warlike stores. 

A medal for the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 is the only decoration 
belonging to these towns. 'Hie contingent of troops which they col- 
lectively lurnislf to the army of Germany, as members of the Con- 
fedeiation of the Bhino, amounts tg 2090 men, forming a part of the 
10th corps ; and the following is the proportionate number of troops 
raised by each town, Hamburgh, 1298 ; Bremen, 385 ; Luheck, 407. 

Standfirh : — White and Red. 


No. VI. 

FRANKFORT ON THE M^INE. 

• Thi^ lEfce city mainyiins one battalion of infantry, of one rifle and 
.four fiisileer companies, besides a local force, or town-guard, of three 
battalions, one squadron of light cavalry, and a battery of tirtillcry, 
comprising six G-pound guns, and two 7-pound howitzers, in all about 
300 men. ^'he uniform is blue, •with red collar and facings ; wdiite 
metal buttons, blue trowsers, shako, with white mountings ; white 
leather cross-belts ; musket, bayonet, and sabre? The riflemen have 
green ornaments upOn their shakos; black leather cross-belts, rifles, 
and hangers. 

Frankfort furnishes a contingent of 473 men in a season of war to 
the army 6f the Gen^anic Confederation, forming a par? of the 8th 
cor])s. The quota of auxiliary tj’oops w^iich lliis city engaged to furnish 
in 1815, to the Sriny of the Upper Rhine, for the defence of the common 
cause, amounted to 750 men. • • * 

A medal is worn for the carnpaign of *18 14. 

Standards AVhiie !ind Red. 



ON THE ATLANTIC CURRENTS. 


The mysterious pijwer by which the circumambient body of water is 
maintained in motion, has been a source of wonder to philosophers in 
all ages, and there have been but few vyho have grappled the subject 
with success. The ancients left little but wSiat may be smiled at ; and, 
except in the department of tides, the moderns had, till lately, done 
little more. Varcnius published some sensible observations on the 
progressive direction of currents, and distinguished between those 
which arc constant, and other^ which are periodical. Governor Pownal 
and Sir Charles Blagden illustrated the Gulf Stream with great ability, 
at a time when half the semi-edubated were receiving St. Pierre’s fusion 
of the polar ices as the certain (iau£2 of all the observed phenomena ; 
and iTumboldt’s philosophical investigations forwarded, in rno small 
degree, the inquiries into that intricate subject. • 

But among all the “ labourers” in this difficult department, no name 
stands more distinguished than that of the illustrious geographer, 
Major Rennell — a man whose whole life was devoted to the interests 
of science. The well-known researches of this intelligent officer on 
the Indian rivers ; his examination of the great Agulhas stream, and 
his detection of the dangerous current off the cntranccjof the British 
Channel, now emphatically designated “ Rlnn ell’s Current,” had 
long since established his character as an able hydrographer ; ana we 
have now to give an opinion of his posthumous work — “ On the Cur- 
rents of the Atlantic” — recently published by his daughter, 

Rodd* The venerable author had nearly completed this immense 
undertaking some time before his death*/ 'but he continued, to the last, 
laying down on the singularly elaborate sheets wliieh form the Atlas, 
the multiplicity of observations which he industriously collected from 
all quarters. Owing to this cause we have to regret that he did not 
himself publish the work, in order to a more studied arrangempnf; and 
even curtailment of its materials. But with all its imperfections pn its 
head, it is of the highest importance to navigators, as well as deeply 
interesting to philosophers; and the fact that it has been edited by the 
industrious Mr. John Purdy, so well known as a principal pioneer to 
the present enlarged system of hydrography, is a warrant of its value. 

The secret and often insidious influence of oceanic currents, as well 
as their general causes, had long been jiractically known to seamen ; 
but it was not till after the use of chronometers had been introduced 
into ships, and navigators had become lunarians^ that their direction 
and velocity could be approximated ; and even now their loczfliCics and 
variations are not minutely ascertained. Few, if any, parts of the 
ocean are totally neutral with regard to currents, both those in which 
.the body of waters is impelled, and the drifts, or those whose surface 
only is actuated by the winds. 'The vejofcity with which some of these 
set would scarcely be credited bat for the excellence of the authority on 
wdiich it is given. Thus, among other instances cited by the Major, a 
ship V in the Equatorial current, in June and July, was set, in five 


* An InvestiMtion of the C^jirents of the Atlantic Ocean, by the late Major 
James Rennell, F.R.S., &C. 8vo. with an Atlas. 1832. 
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consecutive days, 297 miles ; tind between 3° N. and 4^° S., the same 
ship was set, before she -could extricate herself from ^hc Equatorial 
sfl'eam (and yet had entered the S.E. trade), 390 miles.” 

The portion of the globe which Major Rennell has selected for illus- 
tration is the grand Atlantic Ocean, as divided into North and South, 
with its extensive details. .Fdr this object he has, during more than 
twenty years, assiduously collected the observations of the most intelli- 
gent navigators, and from some thousands o# facts has endeavoured to 
organize a system, although, from*the difficult nature of'tlie subject, 
he was obliged to admit of various exceptions to a« general rule. To 
iccount for the immense variety of currents, with their offsets, a review 
of his laborious charts pointed out th^ strong and constant set round 
the Agulhas bank, to the northward ; .and though the primary motive 
power is as yet unaccounted for. Tie boldly pronounces the rcc.f Cape 
Stream to*be the “'prime mover** of the Atlantic currents. 

“ As the* tideg do not occasion an absolute removal of the water 

• from one place to another, except very near tlie coasts,” currents seem 
requisite to preserve the purity of the ocean ; and these, being greatly 
influenced by vvind^ in proportion to their constancy and elevation, the 
latter deserve a particular attention, both as an agent for generating 
and keeping up the currents. The trade-winds consequently require 
the earliest coffsideration ; for, with the axical motion of the earth, 
tliey^form the natural cause which gives the Ei[uatorial waters a ten- 
dency to set from east to west. As the Major RU})poscs the bulk of 
his readers to be sufficiently informed upon these points, lie declines 
enterflyT upon their elementary inatteir, but reconmicnds keeping in 
mind that the “ N.E. moi:^Qou ^ s more norrtierly when the sun is in 
the southern signs, and tl^e S.ET more southerly. in the opjiosile sea- 
son.” And it has'^been remarked that both trad#- winds, in tlie regions 

* towards th^old continent, blow more directly towards the Equator than 
in the ocean at large, becoming almost easterly as they recede from it. 
Ow’in^ i<9 N.E. winds «bcing occasionally met with far to the north, 
•and S.E. winds far* to the south, the extent of the trade-winds l^as been 
much mistaken ; and the researches before us assume the bounds as 
28^° north 4 ind south of the Eqgator. The N.E. trade is apt to Se 
stormy, and seldom reaches the line ; but the S.E. often stretches 2^^ 
beyond it, and is generally severe. Both are, however, subject to being 
intercepted, or diverted, according to the predominating element, to the 
north or south ; and the interrupting local winds arc termed partial 
monsoons by the estimable author of the “ Investigation.” 

Threqjfi/ths of the equatorial parts of the globe may considered 
either as wholly or partially subject to the operation of the monsoons. 
Beyond their limits the westerly winds prevail, on an average, nine 
days out of fourteen ; but still they produce a very slight current as 
compared with the Gulf-strcauT. Owing to fliis prevalence, and the 
consequent easterly current, navigators from England to America always 
find more miles out than home. I 

AmoRg the currents which do not owe their existence to prevalent 
winds, may be instanced the.Euxine, which,. receiving more water than 
the sun evaporates, the surplus flows ’through die feosplfoVus in a con- 
stant stream ; and a thawing X)f ice and snow in the antarctic region* 
naturally causes a current to the south, till the equilibrium's restored — 
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although the mighty action ascribed “ polar fusions** by St. Pierre 
cannot be entertained for a moment. The indraught at the Straits of 
Gibraltar is occasioned by the great evaporation in the Mediterranean, 
whose temperature in* summer is five or six degrees greater than that of 
the ocean : yet this evaporation is so barely compensated by the supply^ 
that its eastern basin still remains lower hh^n the level of the Red Sea, 
if confidence may be placed in the French operations in Egypt. This 
indrauglit is felt as far a& Cape Finisterre to the northward, and the 
Canaries to the southward, occasionkig jnany of the melancholy wrecks 
on the shores of the Zahara, by setting ships on that coast before they 
are aware of their proximity. Tiie immense expanse occupied by thh 
Gulf-stream — greater in area than that of the Mediterranean — and 
eight or ten degrees warmer than tlie ocean through which it flows, 
must ^Tso undergo a depression of surface' from evaporation. To this 
enumeration may be added the Baltic and Hudson's Bay, both'*of which, 
receiving by rivers more water than they can evaporate, emit’ a constant 
current. TJie North Polar 8ca also receives a vast supply from the 
Asiatic and American rivers, though the great width between Green- 
land and Lapland prevents the consequent current from being con- 
spicuous ; but still one branch is known to come doWn, in summer, by 
Lapland, and a more constant one to proceed by S])itzbergen and Cape 
Farewell. Of Behring’s Strait, and what goes on within it, wc are 
not sufliciently informed. 

Although the Major assigns prevalent winds as the first causes of 
currents, yet the momentum once given, the cftect continues indepen- 
dent of the wind afterwards, and the whole body of water, dowii^tt) the 
bottom of the ocean, appears to obey, ♦he i,mj)ulse, — for currents arc 
sometimes found to be turned aside by banks ^ that do not reach within 
forty or fifty fathoms of the surface of the sea. Drift currents, on the 
contrary, depend entirely on the existing wind, and affect fhe surface 
water only. Witli regard to the velocity of drifts, their mean-rate is 
estimated at half-a-mile an hour; but that of stream-curreiits' varies 
from oni« to five miles an hour. The Gulf- stream cfirries its foice the 
fanhest ; for beginning at 4 ^ miles, it is found to preserve H at the 
distance of nearly a thousand leagues ^mt. AVheu tlie drift and stream 
coalesce, they naturally produce a greater velocity. 

Among the diffTiculties of ascertaining currents is the circumstance 
of the trunk-stream sending out numerous branches to the right and 
left, which are mistaken for the main-stream ; and thus irregularities 
are reported, whilst the trunk is continuing its old course. Other cur- 
rents actuary cross each other, as is known of the cmboijicljures of 
great rivers, — that of the Plat^ being found, wkhin Major RenneU’s 
knowledge, to be 300 miles wide, beyond the distance of 600 geo- 
graphic miles from the shore, and running at the rate of one mile an 
hour ; it was passing over the southerly current that proceeds along the 
coast of Brazil, which afterwards reappears, and continues as far as 
Staten Land. 13ut ihi interests of navigation require the acknowledg- 
mentethat, notv^thstanding every endeavour to systematize the^ nume- 
rous sets of the Atlantic, certain changes and curvettings do occur, 
which defy tTfieory and* cannot be accounted for. Among these, the 
' Aost irregufar are the ccfunter-curronts, wh'ch are most jirominent in 
Ae Gulf-stre&m to the northward of 80 ^, spreading the warm water 
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where it is not expected to^e met with. Nor arc the Irade-winds 
themselves always steady in the North Atlantic ; the N.E. sometimes 
veering round to N.W., and even to S.W. Nay more, the great equa- 
torial current has been actually known to run fo the eastward from 
5*^ N. to 7^ S. ; and in some instances there has been a cessation of all 
current. The grand outline, J however, is traced from direct observa- 
tion ; and the result agreed with general experience, — for the Major 
remarks : — ^ ^ 

“ It has been very justly suspected, that the tract of warmej water, caused 
by the Gulf-stream, by its efFcci On tlie siHperincumbent atmosphere, occa- 
sions those frequent storais that happen itear its line* of course, across the 
Atlantic. The opinion certainly seems to be borne out, by a reference to the 
positions im which the storms were encoiyitered, and, in many cases, so fear- 
fully and fatally. iThese w\U he found in the Charts of the Currents.) It 
pisovcs" also the correct juda^nient ?)f our forefathers, who, witb'^t any 
accurate knovvlcdf^e of tlu* extent of the Gulf-stream, but on their general 
experience^ (which was, perhaps, of greater value,) cslablished a maxim that 
^ the ])roj)er coursiJ from the West Indies to Europe, in order to avoid the 
frequent north-west gales, lay to the south of latitude 34° 4 How this 
co\ild have been forgot is wonderful! or, did our successes render us 
presumptuous ? ” ^ 

With rcs])cct to seasons, owing to the form of South America, when 
the winds blow strongest towards the Caribbean Sea in July, August, 
and llie early *part of September, the Florida stream acijuires great 
velocity. Besidt's the frequent storjfns ]>ro(luccd by the elfect of the 
warmer water on the sujicrincumbent stratum of air, the Gulf-stream 
should be avoided in winter, owing to the heavy and irregular wave 
wliic^p^irovails. The Majoy remarks • 

But, it may be uskcnl, necessity of going to Cor^’^o or Flores 

at all, for by it ships arc pjaced in a situation prove:|jl)ially known as ajdace 
of storms ; that is^o say, on the west, and north-Mt;st of the Azores: why 
not go between them and the Greater Azores ; or rather to the southward 
of them alb and thereby pnss through a kindlier efim ate at all times? ” 

• “ Tfee of Storms is more proi>crly that which commences at the 

j)lace \^here the Gi^f-stroam loa\cs the coast of America, and forms the wide 
'expanse of warm water before descri])ed. Therefore, in order to « void the 
stormy parallels, it is not noct'ssary that slups should avoid the Strait^ of 
Florida altofrethcr, and attempt tlu^ windward passages. At certain seasons 
these could nul be attempted by loaded merchant ships ; but they may pass 
the Strait, and take the advantage of the Gulf- stream, to get out of the trade 
wind ; and here it is that the Gulf-stream is of tlfb most service to navi- 
gators; and having cleared ^he trade-wind, which seldom reaches to latitude 
Ibcy sail to the eastw ard, aioiding the stormy parallels." 

The prevalence of currents from the vSoutli Atlantic towards the 
North Atlantic loads to the suggestion that the latter has if lower level. 
Tlie first important stream is that off the Agiillias, which, entering the 
Atlantic, procetdS along the west coast of South Africa, up to the 
Congo, and there the projecting shores force it to flow westward. This 
bend occurring near the E(]uatbr^ the current acquires that name, and 
increaseTs in breadth and power until it reaches midway between the 
two continents, running at the rate of from one to three miles an hour : 
from thence it sends off a branch to the N. W., as far as the Sa^asso 
Sea ; the rest, so recruited by drifts as to spitjad jo 800 luilqs in breadth, 
souths a little till it nearly reaches the coast of Brazil, when a pprlion , 
runs down to Cape Horn, but the far greater part turning^ to the nortR, 
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joins the general movenfent of the equatorial waters, as influenced by 
tlie trades, and constitutes the great Gulf-stream. This bar between the 
north and south hemispheres interferes with so many navigations, and 
so particularly deceptive in regard to longitude, that its importance must 
be evident ; and it should be observed, that current-streams in general 
hold their courses at too great a distance ffom the land to be alTectcd by 
the tides. 

A concomitant testimony of a high level being produced by strong 
prevalent winds is furnished by a rise of six or eight feet in the Bight of 
Benin, during the S. W. winds, from "Ajlril to September, and then only 
can the tide enter tlie rivers. Of the Caribbean or Colimijbiaii Sea, tlio 
Major is doubtful whether to regar'cl it wholly as a stream of current^ or 
a sea in motion: and in endeav^urkig to explain the cause of there 
being a higher level in the Gulf of# Mexico, than in the surround injj 
ocean, lie says : — r 

“ The power of the S.E. trade wind, in impelling the surface of the South 
Atlantic towards the eastern coast of Brazil, as well as in the Indian Ocean, 
towards the qoasts of Africa and Madagascar, is proved by the existtjnce of 
the Brazil and the Lagullas, or Cape of Good Hope cufteiits. By close 
analogy, the same effect, in the first instance, ought to be produced by the 
N.E. trade-wind in the North Atlantic. * 

“The water impelled by the S.E. trade-wind proceeds nearly in parallel 
lines, preserving generally the same level, and then iuipkiging, nearly at 
right angles, on a straight open shore, whore it accumulates into \ast 
streams, and runs off along-shore. But it is not so with the water impelled, 
by the N.E. trade-wind, into the South American and West Indian seas. A 
slight view of the chart will show that the coasts of Brazil and Guyana pre- 
sent a very oblique line of direction to that of tjie passing stratum of .water, 
and are constantly contracting its breadth and more, so that, on .its 

arrival at the Canbbean Sea, it is reduced to one-half of its original breadlh 
at th^N.E. promontory Vf Brazil : and as the water is impelled in straight 
lines in the South Atlantic, it may be said to proceed here in converging 
lines. Is not this, then, a Volution of the question respecting me cause of 
the elevated level of the Sea of Mexico f A vast expanse of water is driven, 
gradually, into a much narrower space, and, waiitiffg lateral room* is com- 
pelled to^aise its level.” * * 

The head of water which appears always to exist in the Gulf of Florida, 
for the supply of the Gulf-stream, ha%l)een differently ex plflined ; but 
certain it is, that the temperature of this most important and interesting 
current is 7°, or more^ above that of the ocean outside. One of the 
causes may be, the narrowness of its exit between Havannah and Flo- 
rida, where its rate has been as much as 120 miles a day, to the progres- 
sive destruction of the land in its vicinity. Following the bend of the 
United States to about latitude 38®, the vtilume then inclinesr suddenly 
to the eastward : nor does it exceed the latitude o^ Cape Finisterre, but 
forming another elbow in longitude 30®, it turns down'todhe southward, 
and flows with^ diminished momentum close by the Azores. Here it 
loses its strength and regularity, and deposits the Gulf-weed, or fucus 
nalans*^ in the mighty field called by 'Columbus the “ Sargasso Sea,’* 
1 

* Tljjs prolific plant is found in three large patches, — the first is in th^ gulf of 
Mexico itself, and must be the one which furnishes (he stream with such quantities ; 
sometimes strewed all oVer, and at others collected along, the edges of the current. 
.In the Gulf it flowers in April, is of the cryptogamia class, and in calms the fuel float 
njar fhemrfacej some pf the leaves lying on the wafer, It is detached in a ripened 
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Ivhose temperature is still several degrees abo\« that of the Surrounding 
ocean. Tlie Gulf-stream, fro!n its locality, being of th^ utmost import- 
ance to navigation, has been more strictly attended to than any other ; 
Snd the “ Memoir” of the Atlantic, by Mr. Purdy, furnishes us with a 
series of interesting facts to assist in gaining a knowledge of its propor- 
tions. From the variations in its breadth, at different seasons, Major 
Rennell regards it as a river liable to overflowings : it appears that the 
warm water has sometimes been found in the Bay of Biscay, though it 
very seldom comes to the eastward of 30®*West longiti\^de. As the 
narrowest part of the Strait of Fiotida is 36 nautic miles in breadth, and 
the annual mea/i velocity about 73 mHes per da^, a surface of 2518 
Vpiare miles 5f gulf-water will be poiffed into the Atlantic every day ; or 
about two«thirds of a square equatgriaU degree. It has been shown how 
greatly the stream expands duringjits course ; so that it may be^ easily 
G4)nceived how rapidly the ihass of warm water is supplied.” 

A retrospect of these currents, togetlier with the outsets from Hud- 
son’s Bay, indu;ates an accumulation of water in the N.E. part of 

• the Atlantic, which is relieved by the North African or Gui«ea current, 
terminating in the Bight of Benin. Nor must we omit to mention the 
influx from the pqjar sea, in order to account for the peculiarity which, 
as we have said, has deservedly acquired the name of “ Rennell’s Cur- 
rent.” This is a branch-stream inclining S.E. to the southern shores of 
the Bay of Biscay, making the tour of the bay, and coming out again 
by t^e northern shores of the same^ after which it starts across tlie 
English and Irish Channels, to the N.W. Having thus rendered 
Scilly doubly dangerous, it trends successively West, S.W., and South, 
follojipg its original courise, and is ettlier drawn in by the Strait of 
Gibraltar, or proceeds dowste^'.Jjluinea. T(J the confusion incident to 
so unseen an enemy may be referred many tijsasters ; anfl among 
others, the memorable shipwreck of Sir Cloudesley Shovel. This 

* current, together with the resistance of the land to the motive elements, 

may assist to occasion the boisterous and tumbling sea in the Bay of 
Bisca]^, when the westirly winds impel a surplus of water into the con- 
*fmed b*]pace ; an in*convenience that ensues wlierever the undidation of 
the sea is interrupted. • 

In the latitude of Sierra Leons, a sort of monsoon obtains through 
nearly the whole space between the two continents, which manifests 
itself in a northerly wind, and a S.E. current, afrom September to 
June; and S.W. winds with northerly currents the rest of the year; 
having a breadth of about 60 leagues. * 

The singular current of the Agulhas, which Major Rennell calls a 
reai stre^iUt is, as we have mehtioned, considered as the prime mover 

state, and consequently when met with in the stream is old and brown, but at all 
times swarming with young barnacles. It sometimes covers the sej^ entiiely for the 
sj)ace of many leagues, without any .interval, at others in long streaks, or detached 
roundish patches. Major Rennell himsslf told u^that great numbers of the nautilus 
spirilla cling to the under side of the leaves, and, when full grown, by their weight 
drag them down. He added, that some of the seed had IJeen sown in Ireland, and 
that it gr#v. The second patch lies to the eastward of the Bahamiy, exteudingsfrum 
22° to 26° North latitude, and from 7Cl° to 72° West Ipngitude ; the produce ot which 
is dispersed by a variety of current^ The third, and best hnown, patch, -is the floating 
mass constantly met with between 25® and 36° North Ifi^Jitude, and 30° and 32°JWe9i 
longitude, the true Sargasso, or Sargacao. 

U. S. JqvRN.j No. 54; May; 1833, * U 
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of all the Atlantic phenomena; and its ramifications are divided intoF 
the denominations of the South Atlantic fcunent, — the Equatorial cur- 
rent, — and the Gulf-stream. This real stream had long ago occimied 
the attention of our author; and the experiments of Captain Archibald 
Hamilton, and other :i^Baloiis navigators, have enabled him to announce 
a new and unexpected result. Instead of the entire body of the stream 
passing over to the westward, as had always been supposed, the greater 
part returns back into the Indian ocean, towards the opposite quarter 
from winch it came, — “ nftirging into the well-known easterly current 
that issues from the South Atlaivtic, .passes to the southward of the 
bank of Lagullas, and siring of the Lagullas current, in its way round 
the hank from the Indian ocean*, both occasioning greift eddies and* 
irregularities near their respective bqrders. The Atlantic current pre- 
serves its general course easterly to at least 100 leagues east of the 
bank, ?tnd thence mixes with the oceanic ^^^lters.” The trunk stream 
rounds the Cape at the distance of about 150 miles, ‘and the* counter- 
current which jostles it, is about 180 miles in breadtlv Tfiis last is 
expressively, designated the Connecting Current from its important 
office, for wlien the Agulhas stream is most powerful, it actually forces 
some of the Soutli Atlantic waters to make a comj)lete circuit; and 
when, on tlie contrary, tlie connecting current is strongest, it compels a 
part of the Agulhas current back into the Indian ocean, to a distance 
^mounting to 40® of longitude. 

This forms a most important feature of the “ Investigation and 
from the reciprocation of waters on so mighty a scale, we may, in some 
measure, account for those conflicting giant- waves which astonish all 
seamen who encounter them, * , , • 

Thus far we liave adv&nced 8 imult'r.«‘/»’ 4 sly in opinion wdth our 
Hydtographic Meutoi;; but we must now difler from him, upon a 
couple of positions, though somewhat reluctantly, fn the first place, 
we feel equally certain with him, that no' dTtvrale conclusions can be 
formed from tljc time occupied by bottles, or other things, floating a 
long distance, because, as they keep no lo", thbre is no asc^r&ining 
bow they may have been driven about by alternate A^inds and cflrrents.* 
Bv.t, however vague these notices may be, they are unquestionably 
valuable in the present limited state ©f our knowledge ; awd the very 
judicious Appendix to the “ Investigation,’^ by Mr. Purdy, bears out our 
assertion : indeed noionc can examine the labours of this gentleman, 
through six large editions of his “ Atlantic Memoir,” without being 
struck with the skill, perseverance, and attention, which he has devoted 
to this very subject. Secondly, though we would recommend frequent 
trials of th# temperature of the sea, fof philosophical objecti^ and as 
being likely to give warning of an iceberg’s approach, we have had 
practical proof for declaring that it cannot be depended «on for affording 
notice of the wicinity of shoals or shores ; and that a fall of tem- 
perature may be governed the varfations of atmosphere, and the 
form of th^ nearest coasts,— fthe currents, counter-currents, off-seta of 
tides, and other complicated and anomalous affections, without re« 
fereifte to the actual depth of the body of water. • 

We have Jhus eadeayoui^d to present our readers with a general view 
, of tl^ Atlantic currents, but for particular details we must refer them to 
ihe admirable and elaborate charts, which accompany the Major’s 
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“ Investigation,” on whiclj will be found the observations of liis friends 
Beaufort, Hamilton, Broke, Sabine, Rodd, and Livingstone. We will 
^ therefore conclude this notice, too brief for tlie importance of its sub- 
ject, with a remark of considerable interest, as exculpating a naval cha- 
racter, Lord Anson, from unmerited aspersion : observing by the way, 
that the taste of the “ gentle public’* has driven publishers in general 
to print light and meitely amusing, ratlier than sound and scientific 
voyages and travels, ^ 

“ Having mentioned Adniiral L^i'd -^nson, I ought not*to omit a circum- 
stance, exculpatory of that highly distinguished off'yer, in a case where lu* 

, was wrongfully blamed. And this So, because it is probable that thtj 
truth is known to very few persons. 

“ Afthr the elegant and in tcre^ingf narrative of the voyage had been con- 
sidered, it was remarked by some professional men that it contained iittk; or 
• no nautical information tlmt could be useful to future navigator?. But in 
fact, a^secoHd volume, containing the nautical parts, was in preparation, but* 
had nof kept pace with tlu' otlier (which the reader may pcrliaps easily 
account for, a*s wcdl us foi* the exclusion ol“ the supj)o.sed dufl matter, from 
the narrative.) Meantime ('olonel Robins, the author, was Appointed Engi- 
m'or-Gcneral to the East India Company, and sailed fjr India, taking the 
MS. with him, i^dcr the idea that it required correction or examination ; 
but very contrary to Lord Anson’s wishes. The Colonel Ii\ed but a short 
time in lus new situation; and after his death not a ve&lige of the MS. 
could be fourih.” 


tVNCIENT AND MODERN ROMNEY,* WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
. '' * l*OUTy« ^ VfiANUS OF THE ROMANS. 

PunsuTNQ the subject of the Cinque Po»fs, wc now approach a 
locality of peculiar interest, connected as it is with facts and dales of 
high antiquity, and where the early British *and Roman periods of our 
his^pry blend and amalgamate with each other. 'I’he ]]orls of the 
‘Ronjans incorptgated, and placed under the command of the C'omcs 
Littoris Saxoiiici, an officer of liigh rank in Britain, gavefrise to the 
incorporation of the Cinque Ports; and as they still excite a flvely 
•interest, ^till engage the iuvestfhative faculties of the gentleman and the 
scholar, I did intend to have treated of these Roman antiquities together ; 
but the close vicinity of Romney, nay its identity* in tlie oiiinion of some, 
with the once celebrated Portus Lemanus, apd its rise out of the destruc- 
tion of the latter, in the opinion of others, seemed to jioint out the 
present as the most eligible natural opportunity for entering into the 
subject the site, the decay, and the remains of that (flice celebrated 
and commodious haven. Atter a skcftch of the ancient jirosperity and 
present obsedre* condition of the town and port of Romney, I sliall, 
therefore, proceed to the coniiideration of this subjeef. Twin sister to 
Hythe in misfortune, arising out of tlie same causes, stands Romney, 
one of the most ancient ports in England. The goodness of its haven 
was a theme of praise in early times, arul the industry and entenirise of 
its inTiabitanls had made it large, populous, rich, and flourishing.* In the 
time of King Edward tlie Confess.or, it*coi^.iinecl, according to the 
record of Doomsday, where it is called Roinencl, 156 burgessoa ; jyid, 
ehorlly afterwards, its intJJrease was so rapid that it was divUad into 

• p 2 • 
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twelve wards ,* and contairtfed five parish cl^irches. It is recorded that * 
in the year 1052, the harbour of Rumney, then a noted rendezvous for 
shipping," was entered by Earl Godwin, with a large naval force which ^ 
he had collected in the ports of Flanders^ and had manned with pirates 
and freebooters; and that after cutting out the ships at anchor in the 
haven, he sailed to Hythe and Folkestone, at which places he committed 
similar depredations. Offended pride caused the earl, then holding the 
officeof Lord Warden or Lim^narcha,to plunge into open rebellion against 
his sovereign, >i’hose court was thronged with foreigners, and to whom 
he had unwisely shown great favdbr add preference. The district over 
which Godwin had lohg ruled vvjft very extensive ; his power made him 
almost independent, and his popularity was very great. therefore, 
according to the Saxon chronicle, pushod his predatory warfare'success- 
fully aloqg all the southern coast of th^ kingc|pm ; and although he was 
, not joined by the nobles so extensively as he expected, yet he was gnabled 
to increase Ins numbers to such a formidable amount as enabled him to 
sail up the Thames to London, and almost, sword in hand, to make his 
peace with hisF sovereign. 

Romney w'as the first town which experienced the resentment of 
William the Norman, who, sensible that his success at the battle of 
Hastings would not insure the subjugation of the kingdom, and that 
many additional and vigorous efforts would be required to render 
his power complete and lasting, determined on the immediate reduc- 
tion of the town of Dover, in order to secure to himself a port for 
the reception of supplies from Normandy, or to afford the means of a 
retreat should altered circumstances make such a measure advisable. In 
his way to Dover he passed through Romney^ the inhabitants of wJijch 
he subjected to very severe and brutal p*;.OTwI...Aent, in consequence of 
their previous trcatment'’of some of bis seamen and soldiprs, who entered 
the port “ from stress of weather, or by mistake, as was asserted." I'he 
good people of Romney, however, not feeling any predilectiofl for the 
Frenchmen, and considering them either as open or covert enemies, 
treated them accordingly; and the circumstance ^afforded WilTiam a’ 
plausible pretext for the commencement of that harsli and arbitrary 
policy which he thought it advisable to adopt, in order to impress the 
minds of the jicople with terror, and insure their subjugation Arougli a 
dread of the consequences of resistance. 

The haven of Romney was situated on the river Rother, which, in its 
passage to the sea, flowed close to the town. Like all ports so circum- 
stanced, it was subject to continual and rapid deterioration, through the 
silt and sand brought up from the sea b^ the tides, and the detritus 
washed from *the banks of the river on which it was located.. The 
vicissitudes of this port have founckno historian ; anif the facts relating to 
it, except that of its destruction, are few, and lie buried\iiHler the mould 
• of ancient rolls -and records. A stoppage in the river at Newenden 
threatened its destruction in fiie forty-third year of the reign of 
Henry III. ; and being ^ port of great importance, we find that monarcli, 
on a representation of the danger having been made to him, taking active 
measuiis to insure its preservation. ** He sent Nicholas de HAidloe 
into these part^.to take some order in it t but finding no effectual care 
hac^bean taken, he directed another precept to bim from Oxford, com- 
mandutg him a^gain tb repmr thither in personr, with the sheriff of Kent, 
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twenty-four knights, and lawful men, to examine and settle the matter.” 
Henry knew the value of a good port on this coast ; his conduct showed 
his determination not to lose it, and his firmness and perseverance, no 
doubt, preserved it at that time: for among the patent rolls in the 
Tower is one bearing the date of that very year, for “ the new making 
of the port of Romenhall.” This appears to have been a stirring year 
with the town, for another patent roll menyons that “ Lauretta le Porteur 
was trod under foot, and stifled to death, in a great crgwd of peojile at 
Romenhall.” AV h ate ver mrfy Save Heen the efforts at preservation, the 
destruction of the port is recorded <b have been the single act of the 
mighty tempest, which, in the reign of Edward I., ejected the river from 
its ancient channel, destroyed^ a great part of the town and several 
villages, and devastatecl the ^^ole face of the country, t^rougli an 
extenl^of many miles. The sea, after casting up an enormous quanlit)^ 
of sand and shingle, which choked up the harbour, retired to a greater 
distance than before the convulsion had taken place ; and the surface 
wdifch it had quitted, together with the bed of the Rother and the haven 
of Romney, soon became converted into solid land, and finally into rich 
and fertile pastures for cattle. 

From the loss of its harbour the town began to decay in extent and 
prosperity ; ^nd in the reign of Henry VIII. it was, according to Le- 
land^s account, two miles distant from the sea. He says, “ Rumency ys 
tfne of the v ports, and hath bene a netely good haven, yn so much that 
withyn remembrance of men sliyppes have cum hard up to the towne, 
ajd cast ancres yn one of the chyrch yardes. The Se is now a ii myles 
the towne, so sore thereby now dqpayed, that vvlier ther wher 3 
'great parodies and ckyidics sumtyme, is now scant one wel mayn- 
teined.” The^change^ wrought here by timcv'are of the most* sinking 
description. Distant from the sea, and standing on a wide expanse of 
marsh-Tknd, ten miles in length, all traces *of maritime greatness have 
vapished ; and from prosperity and notoriety, Romney is now only re- 
garded as a duy and an obscure town standing in the wilderness. 

The preceding account relates to the town and i)ort of Romney. 
The old town, situated about a mile to the northward, and now reduced 
to a sm!lll hamlet, composed ^f a few houses only, was never one of the 
incorporated Cinque Ports. Of Old Romney there are no records at 
present known ; tradition alone supplies its hi^ory at the present day. 
It is said to have been once large and flourishing, and to have owed its 
rise to the destruction of the Portus Lemanus ; but from what cause or 
at what period it ceased to jie a port, tradition has not even ventured to 
conjcchire. No distinction was made between Old and New Romney 
till after the Norman invasion ; and the first charter of incorporation, 
granted by Edtvard III., was to the barons of the town and port of New 
Romney. As the latter wa^tbe port of celebrity in the reign of Edwards 
the Confessor, it may be jbsljy concluded that Old Romney had fallen 
into tlecay long before that period, aiM had ceased to be a port. It has 
been doubted whether the Marsh, now so celebrated as a sheep pasture, 
wasitnown to the Anglo-Saxons. That a considerable extent Df marsh- 
land existed here in the timfes of the eaHy l^axons, cj^ryiot be doubted ; 
though it did not bear the name of Romney Marsh. It is noticed. in 
some ancient records, binder the appellation of Mersewarum, or the 
marshy district ; and the persons who inhabited it are called merseware, * 
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or marsh- men : th^ Saxon word ti?am meaning inhabitants. In proof 
of this, the Saxon Chronicle may be cited, where it is stated that 
“ Cenulf, King of Merga, laid waste the kingdom of Kent, and the 
district called Merscwarum which latter term is inapplicable to any 
other district than that now called Bomney Marsh. The Marsh was at 
that time the pro])erty of the Church. An old grant of land, known as 
Wesingmerse, made in the jjear 895, by Archbishop Plegmund, de- 
scribes it as lying near the river lluinenia ; it also calls the district 
Romney Marsh, and is the oldest record ektant in which it is so desig- 
nated. 

From this time the term Merscwarum was discontinued for that of 
Romney Marsh, the name which it lifts centinuod to bear from that time 
totlie pre^nt. The means by which thk now e^xtensive marsli has been 
^gained from the sea, and tlie injurious eflects resulting from have 
been described in a preceding paper*, to whicli the reader is refwrcd. 

That the Romans had a port celebrated for its safety and" convenience 
in this neighbourhood, is matter of history ; but the great innovator, 
lime, has jjroduccd such changes in the face of nature liere, that its site 
has become the subject of controversy in our timcsi I'lie sea has 
retired to a great distance from its ancient boundary ; and the river 
Limne, known in later limes as the Rother, has long sinev deserted its 
former channel. The site of this once famous ])ort must, therefore, be 
sought for among the now inland towns and villages. Mr. Somner and 
Dr. Tabor agree in opinion that New Romney was tlie ancient Portus 
Lemanus; and Camden, Rurton, and Horsley, are equally confident, hi 
favour of Limne. The oldgst and purest i^nu scripts of PtolenfjNf 
notice this Roman station by the name or the port ; but in 

some copies of a moderw date, it is called Kait'dc or the ?iew 

port. Camden and Barton are of opinion lliat the addition of the w'ord 
Kfiivoc was one of those interjiolalions so frequently pracliseif by the 
scribes and copyists of tlie olden time, when tliey coipiderecl their ^|ia,nu- 
script to be faulty or deficient; because “ cum apud Grcecos.sig- 

niiicationinh sit, libraii ut \ideretur defectum supplere Kairo£ \Lr)i)v 
scrip^runt, Latinique interpreles novum portum inepte converterunt.'' 
The severity of this criticism is not due* to the Latin translators, who 
found Kaiyor in tlieir MSS., and very properly translated it by the 
word 7/e2fi; the inept^j iS applicable to the interpolators, who added a 
word without a reason for dying so, and thus introduced confusion into 
a text which was before clear and intelligible. It has, however, fur- 
nished Mr. Somner with a basis for bis Qpinion : he found the word 
Kaivo^y newy in*the text, and without inquiring bow got there, Ills ‘mind 
fastened upon New Romney as the* spot most applicable to the meaning 
of KCLivvQ Xijur/r. To adopt an hypothesis, and then endeavour to bend 
‘ opinions to suppott it, may «liow great ingenuity, but it does very little 
for the discovery of truth : and as the basis of Mr. Somner’s opinion 
was founded in error, so the ancient authorities lend no aid to its' sup- 
port. The Itinerary of Antoninus, the Notitia Imperii Occidentaj[is of 
Pancirohus, and Richard of Cirencester, are all opposed to it. By the 
two former, the .distance •from Canterbury t6 the Portus Lemanus is 

be sixteen miles ; bait the distance from Canterbury to Romneys 

f , 1— 

• * U. 6. Joarnal, No. 47. 
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is twenty»faur miles. Again, — Richard of Cirencester, whose work* 
^was unknown to Mr. Somner, gives the distance Trom tlie Portus 
Lemanus to Dover at ten miles ; the distance, however, between tlie 
latter [>ort and Romney exceeds twenty miles ;*crgo, the opinion and 
the distances are in open warfare with each other. To reconcile this 
discrepancy, he propose^ to alter the figures in the MS., and for 16 
to read 21, supposing the error to be introduced by tlie copyists ; but as 
tills alteration is not supported by any autlfbrity, and is merely an alte- 
ration of the text made to 'suit a proeonceiv cd hypothesis, it must be 
^ rejected as untenable. • , • 

When the text and tlie comment are somewhat perplext, 

* Rely on the comment, amtalu*’ the text : 

If new shoes are too little, say who Avoiild refuse 
• To cut all his toes •off, to lit the new shoes ? • 

From^he present state of our knowledge on tliis subject, tlie situation 
of Lymne, as Hlie site of the Roman Portus Lsinanus, has a dccide^l 
jirefefence over that of any other, not only on account of ks accord.iiK'e 
with the diatixnces of Antoninus, but also from tlie Roman remains still 
visible in its neighbourhood. The name of this place is written in 
ancient records, Limne, Limenc, and Liinjine, and is generally sup- 
])osed to havft been derived from that of the river whicli ilowed past it. 
'riic course of the river from Aplcdorc was at the foot of the hills by 
Kftnardington, Wareliorn, lUicking, Bilsnigton, iionnington, Jlui^t, 
at the foot of Lymne llill, and into tlie sea at "West II) the. ]\lany 
])aijs of the channel of this ri\cT arc still plainly visible, and the cldls 
sU*l«slio\v marks of the fi»iction occasroned^hy the j)o\\rT of the iiumuig 
water. At the foot of L^nmc JJill, then, was situated the Portus 
Lemanus, — a p^rt of ^r(‘at eminence m tlic*\la)s of Antoninus, and 
named as a military station by Pancirollus in the Notilia Iminrii^ who 
savs iliSt a detachment of Ihe 'rurnaccnc^*, under their own coin- 
. mai^dcr, but placed ^at the disposition of the Conies Littoris Saxoiiici, 
'foiiiyj tlie garrison of the station. The castle, known at the prc'^enl 
time as Statfall Castle, stands, according to tlie juiiiciples ^f Roman 
castramentation, aliout half-way down the I ill, and cuminandccl the port, 
•which it was probably raised to*defeu(l. The w^alls are of a most pro- 
digious thickness, and composed of rubble- stone, cemented logoi her 
with a powerful mortar, mixtd with pebbles, kiarge fragments remain 
on the east and west sides ot the liill, and exhibit all the characteristics 
of Roman military arcliitecture found at fliehlorough and other sta- 
tions in this kingdom, paiUcuhuly the double rows of tiles, each from 
fifteen It) sixteen inches in length, and each row laid at»ahout five feet 
distance from the other. At the ujiper corner, on the nortli-west, is a 
circular tow5r,* faced with square stones, but the inside is filled up 
entirely solid. Leland says„ the old walles of th« caste), made of 
Britons briks, very large, and greate flynts, are set together, almost 
indisrfblubly, with morters of small pjlTble. The walles be very thickkc, 
and in the west end of tlie castel appereth the case of an old low no 
(qu. tower?) The cumpas of the fortresse semeth to be a tfli aens, 
and be lykelyhood yt had Sum walle btisydp, that str^cliid up to the 


* Conuffcntarioli Geograpli. de Situ Brit. ^ 
t Natives of Touruay, in Flanders. 
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very top of the hille, wher now is the paroche chyrche, and the archi* 
diacon*8 house of<]!anterbury.” Leland’s estimation of the area at ten 
acres was tolerably correct ; and it is also likely that a wall or walls of 
defence were continuecb to the top of the hill, affording a communi- 
cation with a watch-tower, which probably was erected on it ; as Gildas 
says that the Romans, under Theodosius the Younger, built five on tlie 
northern coast of Britain, ad prospectum maris,” and for the espial 
of enemies ; and as tliey had a port and a military station here, it is 
most likely thaf one of these five watch-towers was also erected at this 
place. f 

Another proof of Lymne being a Roman station is to be found in 
the ancient causeway or road by which it was connected with Canter- 
bury ; this was the Via Strata of the* Romans, still visible for some 
miles, airi called at the present time Stone Sfireet. The Roman roads 
< are distinguishable from tliose of the Britons by their straightness 
of direction, and the tolerably equal distances of the towijs, ports, and 
stations situated upon tiicm. As this people had a view to military 
operations in most of their public works, it is probable that the length 
of a day’s march was the standard which regulated the distance between 
station and station ; and we find this distance, accordingly, to be from 
sixteen to twenty miles, — the former being the distance along the Via 
Strata from Durovernum (Canterbury) to the Portus Lemanus (Lymne). 
It must here be remarked that every station was situated on some ope 
of the viiB ; or was either a point at which two roads met, or at which 
several diverged in different directions ; and as no Roman way is trace- 
able at Romney, an additional fact is tliereby furnished that it ngJer 
was, at any period, a Roman’^station. 

The page of history nowliere records the d^ite when this ancient 
and celebrated liaven vvAs choked up with sand and slTingle, and ren- 
dered useless for all maritime purposes ; but as tlie Port of Weiit Hythe 
became large and much frequented very soon after the Saxons esta- 
blished themselves in Britain, it may be concluded that the event \va8 
not very distant from tliat of the departure of the Roii'ians. A deter- 
mination to resign the power which they had so long wielded over this 
country had, perhaps, infused a spirit ,of carelessness in the* Romans 
for tlie preservation of works whicn they were about to abandon ; and 
the incompetency of the Britons to keep the harbour and the channel 
of the river clear of the vast masses of sand and beach which the sea 
rolls up continually on this coast, no doubt tended to hasten the 
destruction of a work which could only have been preserved through 
skill and an extensive knowledge of engineering. The catastrophe, to 
whatever cause it ought to be attributed, was so*' complete, that not 
only the haven, but tire channel of the river Limne, even to its entrance 
into the sea, was annihilated, and both have been converted into rich 
' pastures for many hundred years. 

To the members of the United Service," to the antiquary, and, indeed, 
to all whose minds and feelings are harmonized into that delightful 
pleasure which the contemplation of the great works of antiquity afford, 
the total destruction of the numerous porta and stations in Kent, of this 
great and magnificent* people, must*be a subject of lasting regret. To 
the barbarous state of |ociety among the earliest Anglo-Saxons, to their 
utter contempt ef eyqry thing RomaUi to their eternal feuds and ,wars 
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among themselves, and to their ignorance of the real value of the noble 
wyrks which they found ready formed for their use, must* in a great de- 
gree, be attributed that almost total obliteration of these once famous ports 
and stations of antiquity. A port is a work which reqilires unceasing atten- 
tion — 3 . more than ordinary care for its preservation. From the uncer- 
^tainty and power of the element against the fury of which it is intended 
as an asylum, it is constantly exposed to deterioration ; and when decay 
begins, it proceeds, if neglected, with such glAit strides, that destruction 
soon becomes but the work of'a-fevf yeart, and its benefits* are lost to 
• tljc country for ever. • . • 

Close to L^ne is Shepway CrosS, a place of great notoriety and 
importance 'as connected with the (jinqae Ports. Here, in early times, 
the Limenarcha, or Lord Warden^ was sworn on entering into the 
ditfies of It^s office ; and here he used to hold pleas and great assem- 
blies of the»people, on matters relating to the Ports, or to the general 
service of the kingdom. It was at this place that Prince Edward, son 
^)f Henry HI., then Lord Warden, received the oaths of fidelity to his 
father from the barons under his warden ship, in consequence of the 
rebellion of some jiowerful nobles against their sovereigii. Such 
assemblies, in those days of chivalry, were grand and imposing spec- 
tacles, and stamg the places at which they were usually held as objects 
of curiosity and interest. 

• T.W. 


A CRUISE ON T;HE COAST OF NAPLES DURINtJ^THE LATE WAR., 

The feastwf St. Rosalia Avas about to take placo at Palermo, in the year 
1 81 1, and the Sicilians, as usual on this occasion, were making preparations 
to* do hdnour to their favourite saint. We had just arrived from the coast 
df Calalft-ia, having flestroyed a convoy at Amanlhea, and fully expected 
to bliarc in the general joy and gaiety of the capital at this interesting 
period. Sicily was in a most deplorable state ; the people were ground 
down by taxation to support a dissolute court, and it was generally 
believed the queen was intriguing witli Napoleon, aqd anxious to get rid 
of the army quartered at Messina. Palermo was the only capital 
abroad open to English travellers, and they •flocked there in great 
numbers at that time. And it would have been well for many of the 
Sicilian uobles had they paid fhore attention to pleasure apd less to 
politics, and not have e:*cited them to e^^press themselves too freely on 
the state of the government, which led to their banishment to the island 
of Maritime. Palermo had been without a minister for sqme time, and 
Lord William Ben thick was eVery day* expected to fill the double 
capacity <if commander-in-chief of ‘the army and minister at the court; 
and his arrival was looked forward to with great anxiety by those suffer- 
ing, and % certain degree of dread by the queen’s party and I an)»not 
certain but the hope of sooq seeing him tended, in a great degree, to 
render the f^te of St. Rosalia more brilliant than it had beeh* for several 
years before. We were most anxious to witness the sights, but wer^ 
doomed (o be disappointed. Our captain waa appointed 'to a large 
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frigate, and C^ain was waiting at Palermo to take command of 

the T — — . He bad narrowly escaped being taken by a Neapolitan pn- 
vateer a little distance from Palermo, when on boaid a merchant brig 
bound to that port, and was obliged to run her ashore to avoid capture ; 
and we were all heartily sorry he had not been detained, at least till 
after the fl^te. He was an odd sort of acfellow, and cared very little ^ 
about St. Rosalia, or, indeed, any other saint in the calendar ; and he 
thought thefe was more ^usement to be had on the coast of Calabria 
than in the port of Palermo. ' We^^had heard a good deal of our new 
captain from one of our messmates, who knew him in Scotland, and 
^afterwards met him fox-hunting. * He used to describe him mounted on 
a great long-legged bay marc, which had a particular objection to raise 
her Iggs to a wooden fence or gatp ; and it was nothing unusual to see 
him sprawling on one side of the fence/ and the mare on, the otlki. 
Sometimes he was to be seen with yellow breeches, withoujt boots, and 
at other times with blue trousers, stuffed inside of yellow-topped boots, 
and an old red coat, that probably belonged to some of his fox-hunting 
relations. He used to ride hard, and very near broke his neck more 
tlian once ; and many is tlie time we wished he liad, for he was a perfect 
devil to the middies when out of temper. Our messmate met him once 

at a ball at , dancing with all the old women jn the room, who 

had been giving themselves great airs, and lie took much delight in 
showing them off either in a Scotch reel or country dance : he, however, 
met his match in an old widow lady in search of a husband, vvlio, stick- 
ing her hands in her sides, fairly danced him down, to the great amuse- 
ment of the whole party, and fiis great annoyance, as he prided, liimsclf 
on being able to hold out longer in a SCTm>l* reel than either the old or 
yoKng. There was getting him to dance ajrain th^t night ; he stuck to 
the supper table, and got so jolly, that instead of taking his place inside 
of tlie post-chaise to g6 to liis lodging, lie got outside of fiie off-post- 
horse, and managed to stick fast, to the astonislirnent of the party inside. 
Next morning he appeared in tlie hunting field,* with white trousers, silk 
stockirtgs, and a uniform coat, — the very dross, with the exce'[)tion of 
tpauleltes, lie wore the night before. IIis servant bad forgot to bring his 
hunting traps, but dress was of no gteat consequence to hffn. Vie used 
to go to cover in a curricle, take out one horse, and lash the pole to the 
other and send hoixe the vehicle. He was so fond of dancing, that at all 
the Scotch meetings wherein the famous fiddler Govv was to be seen, he 
was sure to make his appearance. When the course of lectures began 
at tlie College of Edinburgh, he went there and studied chemistry^ 
natural philosophy, took a knock at tfie moral philosophy, he called 
it, studied French, Italian, Spanish, and German till ten o'clock, and 
then was sure to be seen at every Wll till nearly dhyKght, When the 
classes rose, he went to Portugal, servqd a campaign with the army, was 
shot in the leg, and, on his retun]i, was appointed to our ship. Such 
was our new paptain, according to our messmate’s account. V dare say 
all these stories were much exaggerated, but it can easily be supposed 
weSvere most anxious to behold him ; and never shall 1 forget his first 
appearance, yvhen* he gam d up the sidfe— la black iigly-looking fellow, 
jwith one leg shorter than the other, and the toe turned out like a 
dancing-ms^ster; Be had been wounded inHhe West Indies, and halted 
consid^ably, but, nevertheless, seemed tolerably active on his ^ins ; his 
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clothes were good enoogh, but appeared as if they had b^cn hove on 
witlita pitchfork ; and, to crown the whole, he wore a three-cornered 

cocked hat, right athwari-sbips. Captain introduced the officers 

and midshipmen to him, read hia commission, and resigned the command 
ol' the ship. 

# Scarce was our old captain ashore before he poked his nose into 
every corner of the ship ; nay, I believe he was at the mast-heads before 
dark. Orders were given to get ready for sea with all pcjsaible de- 
spatch. The C — - liad arrived frohi CaTabria, where the trade was 
; and the obtain thouglit a sight of flie coast Italy would be 
more agreeable than all the fooleries of Palermo. The T — -- was well 
manned, in good order, and had cxcellcift boats ; she sailed badly, the 
crow was rather sickly ; and thp men Jiad got into the liabit of being 
sodi?what pa^rtial to the doctor’s list, the surgeon being a good man and 
easily weathered upon : take her, however, altogether, she was a capital 
command for a captain of two years* standing. Several of the mids 
went withlhe old captain ; myself and others stayed behind, being rather 
attached to the ship and station. We sailed the evening before tlie f^ta 

as sulky as bears, the 42 in company, and made the coast of Home 

about the mouth of the Tiber. Wc soon found the captain was a ]>re- 
cious taut hand, jyid not very particular in rubbing up every botly, 
whether lieutenant, mid, or man who neglected liis duty, or who he 
fancied* did it, which was pretty nearly tlie same thing. Our first 
lieutenant was a good quiet man, but liad not devil enough in him to 
pit ase t|j|e captain ; the second got his foot into a carronade slide and 
broke Lis^ leg ; the third was an active fellow,^ and fond of boats, but 
cared little about keeping wftiuii. The master a sulky dog, but witlioiit 
exccj)tion the best I ^ver saW ; it was only nccessaiyto say whereabouts 
the ship was to be in the morning, ;’Ik 1 there she w^as sure to be close in. 
After running down the coast of Home, w’e cro'^sed Naples Hay, and 
arrived i^ the Gulf of Salerno without meeting an enemy. The barge 

an^l pinmye were senj along the coast to gain information ; the C 

went off Palinuro to protect the boats, and w e remained off Cape Lfoosa. 
Next day a Sicilian privateer brought intelligence that a convoy of* 
between 30 and 40 sail was endeavouring to get into the port of 

Palinuro, which the C was endeavouring to j)rcvent. It was quite 

calm ; the boats were got out, the only two sweeps worked, and several 
large oars were^^put into requisition, and w'c got the old ship along 
nearly a knot ; the sea-breeze springing up brought us in a few hours 

up to the C , who had driven the convoy into the small port of 

Infrenhi, tn 'the Gulf of Policastro; they consisted of 11 gun-boats 
and scampavias, conveying 22 sail of vessels, and a raft of spars for the 
arsenal at Naples.* The brig led in in fine style; and alter the gun- 
boats were silenced, her captain jjpshed ofl’^ in the boats, and took pos- 
session of the vessels. The marines of ifie T were landed at the 

same time^ and I never shall forget the cajjltain scrambling along from 
the gangway, under the main and mizen chains, and in the midst of 
abusing me for not shoving off fast enough, losing his hoid and go3!ig 
overboard; he struck out for*m^ boat,, and hs h^ had got^ ^ sufficient 
cooling, we rowed ashore without any further rpW, and I was parttfu-^ 
larly well pleased that his mouth had been so completely stopped. lie 
had, as I have before observed, been a campaign in Portugal; and was 
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rathf^r fond soldiering ; and it really was a pretty sight to see our 
marines driving their sharp-shooters up the liills as we were towing off 
the prizes ; a party were also thrown into a round tower to cover this 
operation and the re-embarkation of the marines and eighty-four pri- 
soners they had captured. This little enterprise was complete, and the 
ships and prizes under weigh in less than two hours, highly delighte^^ 
with jour first essay, wljich was really accomplished in a very neat man- 
ner. * Thc^ gun -boats were distributed in little creeks round the bay, 
and the hills lined with arm6d mAi Jfnd the crews of the vessels, but ue 
came upon them* ratlier une^^cpectedly. They never saw the frigate, till 
she rounded the point, and they considered their position ^uite safe from 
any attack of the brig. • • 

4- few of the old stagers on Uie doc^pr’s list were sent for a change 
of air and diet into the prizes ; and it is quite astonishing hpw soon'chey 
recovered their health. When a sailor is ill, or fancies he is, he is 
monstrous fond of taking doctor’s stuff, and the probability is that it 
does him more liann than good. A week and fine weather brougljt us 
to Palermo, where we were W'ell received by the Admiral ; and he, as well 
ourselves, thought we were fortunate in having resisted the pleasure of 
the fete of St. Rosalia, which he had good-humouredly allowed us to 
remain to witness if we liked. ^ 

Our captain had been terribly tjiken in by the prize agents in tlie 
West Indies, and hated the very sight of one ; Jind in order to kesp tliem 
as honest as possible, the purser, who was a fine liberal fellow, was made 
first agent, with a recommendation not to turn rogue. An ac^vance of 
prize-money was paid the men, and leave for one watch at a to go 
on shore and spend it. Our provisions -wild water completed, wc' again 
started. The C — ^ - was sent home withrLord William Bentinck : lie 
found his powcis too limited to do good, and he thought a personal 
interview with the ministry on the affairs of Sicily would tio more good 
than volumes of correspondence ; and in this he was right. Bq returned 
in three months, dethroned the king, banislied^lhe queen, and gave 
lhem*'a constitution, which we guaranteed, and then abandoned them 
‘’after the dethronement of Napoleon. But to return to my story. We 
were all sorry to lose the brig her commander was* an old friend 
of our captain’s, and a fine, dashing young man. This cruise we made 
the coast about Gaeta, and were fortunate in falling in with several 
feluccas between that place and the island of Ischia. We had fitted out 
a fine scampavia instead of the launch ; she was sent with the barge 
and pinnace to cut them off from the passage between the island and 
the main;* and keep them in play until the ship came up, and they suc- 
ceeded in driving them under a one-gunned tower ; the ship soon an- 
chored, and under her cover they were all brought* out without loss. 
They were fine vessels, but laden w^h iron ore, which is of little value. 
We kept the three best, and' told thp others we should look out for them 
in their return from the coa^ of Calabria, whither they were bound for 
silk and oil. We next proceeded to reconnoitre Naples Bay, which was 
raHier a nesvous operation, — there being a large fleet of* gun-boats 
always re^idy to» poynce' upon a sbijp in a calm. We, however, got a 
^ fittP breeze, and stood^ close into the mole; a line-of-battle ship and a 
finite wpra fitting, and a small frigate seemed ready for sea. 

Nap)c9 Bay has been so often described th^t I shall not herecattempt it. 
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Nothing can be more beautiful ; and having a steady breeze; we ran 
alongshore by Porlici and the foot of Mount Vesuvius, close over to 
Castellamar, where we saw a line-of-battie ship on the slbcks ; thence 
alo jg the beautiful shores of Sorrento and Capri, and got out of the 
bay a little before sunseti just as the sea-breeze was dying away, highly 
pleased with our excursion, and no less gratified that we had escaped a 
^aim and a consequent punisl^ment from the Neapolitan gun-boats. 

Next mornina^ we run along the coast from Capri to the Gulf of 
Salerno, which is high and picturesque, studded with towns and vil- 
lages, well wooded and cultivated ; toivardathe afternoon we’were close 
tfii with the town of Salerno, whicli in beauty only fallsi short of Naples. 
Thh temples of P<estum are clearly discovered from the sea ; and could 
we have found a vessel on the beach, oj* any excuse to land, we could 
easily have visited them under an escort of marines. 

«Xfie country here is flat, but re&Qmes its boldness towards Oape 
Licosa, whefe there was formerly a martello tower mounting two guns. 
Sir Sydney iJmith jn the Ponipey anchored abreast of it, and with the 
ikst broadside dismounted one gun ; but a serjeant’s ])arty and the 
remaining gun cost the Ponipey between twenty and thirty men in 
killed and wounded ; and not until they had landed the marines were 
they able to dislodgS them. I suppose she was out of point-blank, 
which gives a tower a great advantage. Had naval gunnery been then as 
well understood a? it now is, a few minutes would have dismounted the 
gun. ^\Ve always found the inhabitants at this part of the coast more 
troublesome, and better shots than any other. Round this cape there 
is a fine bay with a rivulet ; the captain went ashore with three gigs 
to exaifljiie the practicability pf watering,* and having a flag of truce, 
they ^ere allowed to lan^l very quietly. Tiie peasantry and militia 
retreated into the country., refusing to communici^te, but showing no 
appearance of hostflity. This threw them off their guard, and after 
examining tl»e river, they were rowing leisurely ofl,; this the fellows per- 
ceived, and slunk down to the river under cover of the underwood, and 
let* fly hSlfra dozen inus^et-shots, two of which went through the gig 
aitd wouftded one nicfli. The ship was anchored next nioinmg a^^ close 
as possible, and the boats sent with a strong party to procure water.^ 
The militia wiere driven back, and ^bc watering went on without inter- 
ruption, till towards evening, when a considerable force was collected 
from the neighbourhood, and they seemed determmed to prevent, if 
possible, our re-embarkation. We w'ere obliged to land all the marines 
and a strong party to drive them off, whicli was efiected with the loss 
of one man killed, and several slightly wounded. The casks were then 
got into tjie, boats, and the covefing-party made a pretty smEg't retreat, 
and we got out of mu:>ket-shot before jhey mustered up courage to 
advance ; we however never again attempted watering on any part of 
the coast. 

Next morning we reconnoitrW the Port of Palinuro, ran round 
the Gulf pf Policastro, and down’ the wliole coast round the Gulf of 
St. Euphemia, as far as Pizzo, without seeing a vessel. At the latter 
place, wWcli is the principal port on the coast of Calabria^ we observed 
many loading, the greater part of.wbich we calculated on getting hold of 
before they reached Naples, * • * * ’ * 

It is impossible to cooceivo anytliing more beautiful than the 
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coast frpm Naples to^the Faro Point: tl»e land is for the most part High, 
towns and villages seem perched on *the cliffs, without any ^ssibility 
of approachhfig them. Belvedere, between the Gulph of Policastro 
and St. Euphemia, stands pre-eminent in beauty and magnificent scenery ; 
it is several thousand feet above the level of the sea. Along the coast 
the towns and villages are thick, and open to aggression ; bub^during 
the war, unless a convoy sought shelter, they were rarely distmpl^ < 

After watering at Melazzo, we proceeded off Guida with a dozen of 
Gueurilla spies, whom we landed in that neighbourhood to rob the fort. 
English travellers may recollect bo^wecn that place andTerracina on one 
side, and Capua ion the oth^, their apprehension of meeting brigands ; 
and I well recollect, when travelling some years after in Italy, exainiii- 
ing the ground where these pnfortunate fellows were landed ; — I say 
unfortunate, for they were all taken and hanged. It was a foolish thing 
of ^hc authorities at Messina seeding th^em, and as foolish our taking 
them. Wc lost half the summer cruising off this place, expecting to 
see the preconcerted night signal, hut in vain. Orje morning, being 
close in, blowing strong, we found three frigates outside us to leeward. 
A French squadron had been some time expected at Naples to convoy 
the Neapolitan line-of-battle ship and two frigates to Toulon ; and as 
there was some mistake in answering the private signal, we made sure 

this was it, and that we should inevitably be caught The T 

sailed like a hay-stack, and they were weathering fast on us. We 
soon made them out to be English, to our great satisfaction. Th^y were 
the E , I , and a twenty gun-ship, I forget her name; the cap- 

tains as usual, in ship’s meeting, dined with the senior officer, Captain 
D 8. Next morning IIS' returned to, his cruising-ground.off Sar- 
dinia, having only stretdied over to poacl^on our manor. Thc'I 

took us under her prders and 2 )roceeded off Jschia, leaving us for a dny 
of two longer to lool^ out for the spies off that island. Slie fell in witli 
the annual fleet of coral-boats from the coast of Barb».*y, bound lo 
Naples. They sailed so well that she only took one ; the rest got into 
the quarantine-ground opposite the small island of Nisida, and there they 
haule^l up. On joining in the evening, the boats of the three ships 
^were sent in to lighten them of the coral boxes, eacli boat having eitlicr 
one or two according to their success in fishing ; we g(rt, howev.er, a 
day after the iair : the boats were there, but the boxes, not being liable 
to plague, had been sent to Naples only a few hours before. 

After reconnoitring Naples Bay, wlicre we found the line-of-battle 
ship and two frigates' ready, the 20-gun ship returned to the fleet. 

The I stood towards Salerno, and we went back once more off 

Gaeta to ^endeavour to find the spie^' : there we remained a few days 
anxiously looking out every pight for the cdacerted signal ; but we 
looked in vain, - . 

On joining the I , we found she had attacked and taken three 

gun-hoats under a battery inside the Gal lego Islands. We stood away 
towards tlie port of Palinuro,*. and found laying there, very snugly, the 
friends we had seen loading at Pizzo under convoy of fifteen gun- boats 
an^ Bcampaviers. After a close reconnoitre the batteries an^ position 
were considered ^too strong to be i^tacked without the assistance of 
troops ; we Were* acCbrtljngly sent to Meiaz^o, and the General readily 
with Capt, — ’a request, ami two hundred and fifty men 
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of 4he sixty-secoDcl re^imont were embarked on board ibe T . A 

strong sirocco gale prevented ua Joining tbe I— ^ — for tliree ’days ; at 
the expiration of which time we mund her off Pali nuro,^ closely block- 
ad)|]g the convoy. Strong reinforcements had been pouring in from all 
quarters, the intelligence of troops having embarked finding its way 
over to Calabria the same night 

The gale was succeeded by a calm for a couple of days, which gave 
^morc time for preparation dgainst an attack, and for the arrival of 
reinforcements ; and we all calculated on ha^^ng quite enough to do. 

It was arranged that the T . shoujd run into a small bay to the soulh- 

^ ward of Cape Palinuro, and land the troops; and ap they made their 

apj)earance on t)ie heights, the I was’to run in and attack the port, 

which was tp the northward of the Cape, the two bays being separated 
by a low neck of land, and the promonto'fy rising very abruptly from the 

tier’s edge. The T , by dint of towing and sweeping, got her 

station abiRit an hour before sunset, and anchored. The isthmus was 
found to bfi 60 strongly defended by a large body of men lining the 
Jiills on^cach siSc, which were well wooded, that an attack in that 
quarter was considered totally out of the question. Our ‘eyes were 
turned in consequence to the promontory, and a small path leading to 
the heights was discovered, and they, by some unaccountable mistake, 
were weakly occupied. 

The troops, marines, and a considerable body of seamen were landed 
in a moment, with orders to gain the heights by this path. The enemy 
liaying penetrated our design, pushed a body of sharp-shooters forward, 
and at the same time moved a column from the neck of land, and it 
became a doubt who would first gain the, heights. The marines, and a 
party of seamen who were *the first landed,, led by the Captain and 
Lieut. T of the I arrived with great alacrity under a con- 

siderable fire, drivhig in the enemy’s sharp-shooters on the Jiilis, Rnd 
*kecping tliQ party in check from the isthmus, ^whose advance by lliis 
time had got upon our dank ; the marines, however, gained the hills 
befiore tlusm. They w^^re followed by the grenadiers of tbe 62d regi- 
ment, wiien Capt. -« — was wounded through the knee. The rest of 
the regiment moved uji ; and in less than half an hour our whole force 
was assembled and ready for work^ with the loss of about a dozen kiiietl 
and wounded in the ascent. 

The enemy observing we had gained the heights, pushed forward 
another party along the side of the hill and about ftalf way u]), towards 
the boats, to cut off our men, who were bringing up two field-pieces, 
ammunition, provisions, and water. I was stationed with this party, 
and was obliged to order them* to retire ; but not wishing to lose the 
fun on the liills, mysilf and another mid pushed on and ' gained the 
height. They got .safe back under chaVge of a youngster. The light 
fickl-pioce, a 4-pouncler, was carried by a strong Highlander, who be- 
haved remarkably well, and sircceeded in reaching the 'boat with his 
chrirge ;,the other was farther down, anc^ got back easier. The boats 
were then attacked, and obliged to retire to the ship. As I had left my 
party lawas for some time afraid to face the skipper, who was kicking 
up a devil of a row because the Jield-pieces i^ere not up,^nd was appre- 
hensive they had fallen into flie hands of the enemy. * 1 at last mustered 
vf courage to tell what ha^l happened, and got a precious rowing for 
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having lefl my men, and a threat to be shot if the guns were taken. 

Our situation at this tifaie was critical ; "-we were cut oflf from the T , 

had a strong force opposite us, our left flank exposed to the fire of the 
gun-boats, and we had failed in an attempt to get possession of ' die 
tower and fort, which covered the enemy. Near it were situated several 

huts; our Captain and Lieut. T got into them to reconnoi^e the 

tower, but Were devilish glad to make their retreat, taking the fire of 
the party in the tower as they escaped, but without being hit. To 

crowi\ the whole, the was becalmed just out of gun-shot, and 

could give vs no assistance. ^ 6 . - 

The enemy, seeping our situation, pushed on boldly under cover of a , 
wood ; our position was ex^sed* and we lost a marine oflicer killed, 
an officer of the 62nd mortally wounded, and several mqi. We re- 
treated a few hundred yards, and lay down, for the double purpose of 
having less ground to defend and'driving*.them from their cover, wlujirp 
they kept up a heavy fire without being exposed to ours. Tiie enemy 
thought the day their own, and came forward boldly, with drums beat- 
ing, and keeping up a devil of a fire, which passed inoflensivcly over 
our headsr; little did they suspect snakes in the grass, till they saw 
their heads bristling up, and heard three tremendous cheers : they ran 
off in a moment, and regained the wood, without it being in our power 
even to prick them with our bayonets. We returned to our position, 
where we remained undisturbed for the night, but ivot without some 
apprehension that next morning we should be obliged to lay down our 
arms. In fact, everything depended on a breeze. ’ 

At day-light a signal was made from the tower at the extremity of the 

Cape t6 the T (which had a light air^, to close the I , 'And to 

the I that we could not get possession of the fort, and were m>»vant 

of water, provisions, and ammunition. 

At this time the envjmy reconnoitred us in force, afld we concentrated 
our party nearer the to^n, which we also occupied. After exchange 

of a few shot they again retired to the wood. Captain D by this 

time became alarmed for our safety, and cameoinder the town f but it 
was impossible, from the great height, to make kirn understknd our 
situation, and he proceeded to a lower part of the cliff, where, after 
some deliberation, he ordered our capj^ain aboard, having divided to run 
both ships in the moment the sea-breeze sprung up. The cliff was from 
thirty to forty feet high, and nearly up and down, and it was not without 
diflicuUy, and the assistance of ropes, that our skipper was lowered into 
the boat. A little water and ammunition was hauled up, and they 
proceeded to the ships to wait for the breeze. Our situation ashore 
was by no means comfortable ; we were as hungry as hawks^ and much 
in want of drink, and we had before us the certainty of either a march 
to Naples or the capture of the cbnvoy — everything depended upon wind, 
and at this time there was no appearance of it. 

General Pignatelli, who commanded 'the Neapolitans, sent us a sum- 
mons to surrender at discretion, which was of course refuse<^,; it was 
not likely that 300 men would lay down their arms without a fight. On 

this being communicated to Captain D , he sent on shore to say 

if the breeze did not spring^up, and they should send another summons, 
that an offer* might bo made to embark; but, from the difficulty of 
(^ommanicating, the message was misunderstood, and an officer was setit 
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Ito the General to offer to ^mbark. Tliis in turn was fefused, and 
nothing would satisfy him but an unconditional suvrejider. Little did 
jjie expect that a light breeze would completely turn the tables, and that, 
in that event, the troops could not be in a better position. Between two 
and three, to our great delight, the sea-breeze was seen curling on the 
water ; it was, however, very light, died away, and reappeared two or 
three times in the most tantalizing manner. We could see the ships 
trimming their sails to every air for about half an hour. All this time 

we were most intensely anxious : at last R freshened up ; th% I , 

followed by the T , ran 'in iif beaittiful style, and anchored close 

under the battery. The gun-boats fired off their* guns, slipped their 
* cables, and the crew decamped, and in a few minutes the battery was 

silenced. ^ The seamen and marines,* under Lieutenant T , pushed 

down the hill towards the battery, covered by the 62nd regiment^; and, 
-■ctfter a few broadsides frofti the sliips, the colours were hauled down, 
and possession taken of thirty-three sail of vessels, including fifteen 
gun-boats and. scampaviers, the merchant- vessels laden with oil, and 
severa^ large spars in tow for the squadron at Naples. Ths ships were 
warped into a very snug harbour, completely land-locked, with their 
broadsides bearing on the hills the enemy must pass had they attacked 
the troops, who, however, were allowed to remain in quiet possession. 
During tlie niglit and next day the vessels that were aground were got 
afloat, and all put in a condition to cross to Sicily with temporary rud- 
ders, for we made it a rule in launching the vessels never to look for 
the rudder. The Admiralty Court at Malta taught us this lesson. It 
was their habit to charge separate for the condemnation of each vessel, 
and fbeir charges were infamous ; somfitimes you were actually obliged 
to {)ay for a prize. We (however managed \o do them this time. The 
vessels, having nq ruddew, could not proceed thefe : they were surveyed 
in Sicily — the report sent to the Admiralty Court in London — and a con- 
demnation obtained for about thirty pounds. But to return to my story. 
On the evening of the second day the town and fort were thrown up, the 
troops i^-embarkcd, ahd the ships and convoy sailed with the land wind, 
*leavin§ General Pfgnatelli and liis force of upwards of 1000 mtn in the 
vicinity, surprised at the boldness of the attack and our ultimate success, 
and regretting their folly in not iiccepting our proposition of embarking. 
Our loss in this enterprise was two oilicers killed and one wounded, and 
about forty-five men. A fine breeze brought U3»all safe to Melazzo, 
where we met the Admiral quite delighted at our success, as >va8 the 
General, who had heard that the troops had been obliged to surrender. 
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, 8IE0B OF BADAJOZ IN 1812 *. 

FROK THE RBMimsCXNCES OP A SUBALTERN* 

The fire against L& Picurina was so effective, that by three o’clock 
in the afternoon of the 25th of March, almost all its batteries on ithe 
side of our lines were disorganized, its palisades beaten down, and the 
fort itself, having more the semblance of a wreck than a fortification of 
any prethisioiis, presented lb the eye nothing but a heap of ruins ; but 
never was there a more fallaciots appearance: the work, although dis- 
mantled of its cannOn, its parapets crumbling to pieces at each succes- 
sive discharge from our guns, aifd its garrison diminished without a* 
chance of being succoured, was ftill ^much more formidable- than ap- 
peared^to the eye of a superficial observer. It had yet many means of 
resistance at its disposal. The gorge, protected by three rows of pa», 
lisades, was still unhurt; and although several feet of the scarjjhad been 
thrown down by the fire from our battering-park, it was, notwithstanding, 
of a height .sufficient to inspire its garrison with a well-grounded con- 
fidence as to the result of any effort of ours against it ; it was defended 
by three hundred of the elite of Phillipon’s force, under the command 
of a colonel of Soult’s staff, named Gaspard Tliiery, who volunteered 
his services on the occasion. On this day a deserter came over to us 
from the fort, and gave an exact account of how it was Circumstanced. 

Colonel Fletcher, the chief engineer, having carefully examined the 
damage created by our fire, disregarding the perfect slate of many 
of the defences, and being well aware that expedition was of paramount 
import to our final success, advised that t^ie fort sliould be attacked 
after nightfall. Five hundred men of Picton’s division, who on this 
day<did the duty in llje trenches, were ordered to liold themselves in 
readiness for the assault — eight o’clock was the hour named. At seven 
the men were arrayed ifi order, and divided into three detaifhnients ol 
equal proportions; the right column was intrusted to Major Shawc of 
the 74th ; the centre to Captain Powis of tlie 83d V and the left to Major 
Rudd of the 77th, — all, officers as well as privates,* belonging'Ho the 
third division. And here I am forced to digress so far as to say, that 
the officer of the light division who wiote the “ Sketch of tins Storming 
of Badajoz,” is in error when he says that a part of his corps formed 
any of those that carried the fort of La Picurinaf. If such was the case, 
it is not — at least that I have read — so recorded, except by himself ! 

1 was on tlie spot — was personally acquainted with the greater part of 
the officers, and, I might add — privates ; I did not see one man of the 
light divisio^.i amongst the troops deslinecl for the attack, nor do 1 think 
— so far as my recollection directs me — that Lord Wellington, in his 
account of that affair, says that the light division bore any part in it. 
The third division, altligugh never defeated, cannot spare any portion 
of their hard-earned fame to 'another;* and the gallant light division 
stand in no need of an auxiliary to "commemorate their imp/jrishable 
deeds in the Peninsula. 

Ail half-past . seven o’clock the storming party, consisting fifteen 
officers and five hundred privates, stood to their arms. General Kempt, 
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who cominanded in trenches, explained to them the duty they had to 
^rform ; he did so in his usual clear manner, and every one knew the 
part he was to fulfil. All now waited with anxiety for the expected 
signal, which was to be the fire of one gun fronS No. 4 battery. The 
evening was settled and calm ; no rain had fallen since the 23d ; the 
» rustling of a leaf might b^ heard ; and the silence of the moment was 
uninterrupted except by the French sentinels, as they challenged while 
pacing the battlements of the outwork ; th^answer of tl^ir comrades, 
although in a lower tone of voice, •well distinguishable, “ Tout va him 
dans Ic fori de la Pimrijia/* was heard by the ^ery men who only 
h waited the signal from a gun to prdve that the reponse, although true 
to the letter, might soon be falsifcd.* The great Cathedral bell of the 
city at length tolled the hour of eight, and its last sounds had scarcely 
«died away when the signal from the oattery summoned the men to their 
perilous fask ! — the tliree detachments sprang out of the works at the 
same moment,. and ran forwards to the glacis; but the great noise 
which .the evolution unavoidably created gave warning to»the enemy, 
already on the alert, and a violent fire of musketry opened upon the 
assailing columns.^ One hundred men fell before they reached the out- 
work ; but the rest, undismayed by the loss, and unshaken in their pur- 
pose, thre\i^ themselves into the ditch, or against the palisades at the 
gorge. The sappers, armed with axes and crow-bars, attempted to cut 
away or force down this defence ; but the palisades were of such thick- 
ness, and so firmly placed in the ground, that before any impression 
could he made against even the front row, nearly all the men who had 
crowfl^d to this point wer« struck deaQ. Meanwhile, those in charge 
of the ladders flung them into the ditch, afid those below soon placed 
them upright against the wall ; but in some instjfnces they were not of 
a sufficient length to reach the top of the parapet. The time was pass- 
* ing rapidlw, and had been awfully occupied by flic enemy ; while as yet 
our troops had not made any progress that could warrant a hope of 
succesS. • More than rtvo-thircls of the officers and privates were killed 
or woiftided ; two hut of the three that commanded detachments had 
fallen ; and Major Sliawe, of the 74th, was the only one unhurt. iWl 
his ladder# were too short, — liis»men, eitlier in tlie ditch or on the 
glacis, unable to advance, unwilling to retire, and not knowing what 
to do, became bewildered ; — the Frenc h cheered vehemently, and each 
discharge swept aw^ay many officers and privates. Sliawe’s situation, 
which liad always been one of peril, now became desj)erate ; he called 
out to his next senior officer ^Captain Oates, of the 88th), and said, 
“ Oates* w;hat hre we to do ?*'*but at the instant he was struck in the 
neck by a bullet, and fell bathed in blo®(l. It immediately occurred to 
Oates, who now.tcft>k the command, that although the ladders were too 
short to mount the wall, iAep were long enougji to go acisoss the ditch i 
He at once formed the desperafe resolufion of throwing t])rce of them 
over the* fosse, by which a sort of bridge was constructed ; he led the 
way, followed by the few of his brave soldiers that were unhurt, and, 
forcing ♦heir passage through an embrasure that had bean but bolsfered 
up in the hurry of the moi^jent, carried — after a byef, 4e8perate, but 
decisive conflict — the point allotted to him. Sixty grenadiers o£ the 
Italian guard were the first* encountered by Oates and his^party ; they 
Bupplicatpd for mercy, but, either by accident or design, one of them 
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On the 30th of Marcli, •two breaching-lfatteries, armed with twenty- 
six guns of hea¥y calibre, and of the very best description, open^4 
their fire tobatteip down the face of the two bastions already named ; and, 
notwithstanding every gffort which the powerful resources of the enemy 
enabled him to command, it was abundantly manifest that a few days 
would suffice to finish the labours of the army before Badajoz. 

All this time Soult was making the greatest*cxertions to get together 
a sufficiei^t force for the sucejpur of the garrison ; but he miscalculated 
the time necessary for such an ^ffort^ and the fine defence of Count 
Phillipon the preceding year, together \vith the efficient slate of the 
place, inspired him with a confidenge that was fatal. So lajc as the 1st 
of April he was at Seville, seven days’ inarch from Villa Franca, and 
nine from Badajoz ! He had early •apprized Marmont of the events that 
were parsing ; but that Marshal, instead of seriously occupying him-^ 
self in making use of the means at his disposal to succour hij friend, 
allowed himself to be occupied in a petty warfare against the militia of 
Portugal, and after trifling a few days in this manner, he Ire-crosscd the 
Agueda — aftev having friticred away five precious days in folly — and left 
the city of Badajoz, which was of such vital importance, and the army 
of his brother Marshal, to tlieir fate. Thus, with a force of little more 
than 40,000 men (including the Army of Observation), Lord Wellington 
took the place, as it were, in presence of two French armies, amounting 
together to upwards of 80,000 of the veterans of France! This was 
pretty well for a Sepoy general, as the Monileur styled him, or — as 
the renegades in England call him — a lucky general 1 

The breacliing-batteries, which opened their fire on the 30th, were 
effective beyond our expectations in their execution against the works, 
and the sappers had made considerable progress towards completing a 
good covert-way for the <iroop8 to dchouchc from in tbeir attack of the 
breaches. On the 25th, thirty-two sappers were placed under my com- 
mand, but on the night of the 4th of April their numbers were reduced 
to seven. I lost some of the bravest men I ever commanded ; 4>ut, 
considering the perils they encountered, it is only surprising how any 
escaped : ^e were frequently obliged to run the flying-sap so close to the 
battfcments of the town, that the noise of the pick-axes was beard on 
the ramparts, and, upon such occasions, the party were almost inva- 
riably cut off to a man. But it was then that the courage of tlie brave 
fellows under my orderfi showed itself superior to any reverse, and what 
was wanted in force, was made up by the most heroic bravery of indi- 
viduals : there were three men of my own regiment, Williamson, Bray, 
and Maegowan, and I feel happy in being p.ble to mention the names of 
those heroes, ^when a fire, so destructive as to sweep away all our 
gabions, took place, those men W'ould run forward with a fresh supply, 
and, under a fire in which it was almost impossible to live, place them in 
order, for the rest of the parly to shelter themselves, while they threw up 
a sufficiency of earth to render them proof against musketry. This dan- 
gerous duty was carried on for eleven successive nights, that is to say, 
&om the 85th of March to the 5th of April. 

On ttris day the” batteries of the enemy vvere nearly crippled, and their 
replies to our fire scarcely«>audible ; ihe spirittf of the soldiers, which no 
fatiggQ could damp, ]^ow rose to a frightful height — I say frightful, 
because it was not of'tha sort which alone denoted exultation at the 
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prospect of their acliieving an exploit which was about to hold them up 
^to the admiration of the world, there was a certain iimething in their 
bearing that told plainly they had suffered fatigues, which, though they 
did not complain of, and had seen their comrades^and officers slain while 
fighting beside them without repining, — that, notwithstanding they 
» smarted under the one, ^nd felt acutely for the other, although they 
smothered both, so long as their minds and bodies were employed, but 
now that they had a momentary licence ^to thinks every fine feeling 
vanished, and plunder and revenge iook their place. * Their labours, 
up to this period, although unremitting, and carried on with a cheerful- 
* ness that was astonishing, hardly promised the success which they looked 
for ; and the change which the last Jtwenty-four hours had wrought in 
their favour caused a niateriaf alteration in their demeanour; they 
.i.» hailed the present prospect as the^mariner does the disappearaflce of a 
heavy cfoiid after a storm, which discovers to his view the clear horizon. 
In a word, tlie,capture of Badajoz had long been their idol ; many causes 
led to this wish on tlieir part ; the two previous unsuccessful sieges, and 
the failure of the attack against San Christoval in tlie latter, — but, 
above all, the well-known liostility of its inhabitants to the British 
army, and perhaps might be added, a desire for plunder, which the 
sacking of Rodrigo liad given them a taste for. Badajoz was, there- 
fore, denounced as a place to be made an example of ; and, most un- 
qi^estionably, no city, Jerusalem excepted, was evermore strictly visited 
to the letter than was this ill-fated town. 

The soldiers had, from some cause or other, — perhaps from the dis- 
able appearance of the, bastions nc^ir the breaches, — conceived the 
idea that the storm wae to take place oil the night of the 5th : they 
accordingly hejjan to make such arrangements^as they fancied suitable 
to the occasion — some by a distribution of their little effects amongst 
tlieir inflnediate friends, others bequeathed tlfeir arrears of pay to those 
whom lliey fancied, or upon receiving a similar pledge from any soldier 
nvho felt disposed to make a like barter. Their minds being thus 
* made up for an •event which was destined to be the grave of so many, 
they awaited, with ill-suppressed impatience, in groups, for the q|*der 
which wHs to summon them to ^c assault; a little rain had fallen, and 
there is something, even in a shower, that is extremely composing to 
the spirits. A quiet gloom settles over the iqind; every straggling 
thought is called in ; the vapoury exhalations of by-gone reflections 
congregate together in clouds, and it is r!bi long before this stagnant 
calm of the intellect is succeeded by a mental monsoon. 

The demeanour of the solfliers on this evening faithfully exemplified 
what I have just written ; a quiet but jjesperate calm had taken the place 
of that gayness And buoyancy of spirits which they possessed so short a 
time before, and nothing now was observable in thqir mannar but a 
tiger-like expression of anxtely to sdze upon their prey, which they 
considered as already within their grasp. 

Towards five o’clock in the afternoon all doubts were at an end, in 
consequence of some officers arriving in the camp from the troches : 
they reported that Lord JVellington had* decided^ upon breaching the 
curtain that connected the bastion of La Triniflad and Salhta Maria, and 
as this operation would •necessarily occupy several hours’ fire,* if wa*s 
impoisible that the assault could take place before the* following day, 
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the 6th, and the inactivity that reigned in the engineer camp, which 
contained the Bcating-ladders, was corroborative of the intelligence. For, 
once I saw the men dejected ; yet it was not the dejection of fear but 
of disappointment. SiAne of the most impetuous broke out into violent 
and unbecoming language ; others abused the engineers ; and many 
threw the blame of the delay upon the generajs who commanded in the 
trenches ; but all, even the most turbulent, admitted that the delay 
must be ‘necesjjary to our Success, or Lord Wellington would not 
allow it. • • . 

The night at length passed over, and the dawn of morning ushered in 
a day pregnant with events that tvill be recorded in our history as 
amongst the most brilliant that grace i)8 annals. The batteries against 
the curtain soon reduced it to a heap of ruins ; and the certainty that the 
trial would be made the same evening re-established goo<l, humour 
amongst tlie soldiers. It was knovvn, early in the day, that the .breaches 
were allotted to the light and fourth divisions ; to the fifth, the task of 
escalading the town on the side of the fort of Pardeleras ; aiid to 
Picton, with his invincible 3rd, to carry tlie castle by escalading its 
stupendous walls, upwards of thirty -five feet high. ^/Jhe Portuguese 
brigade, under General Power, were to divert the enemy’s attention on 
the side of San Chrisloval ; while 300 men. taken from the guard in the 
trenches, were to carry the outwork of San Roque. 

To ensure the success of an entorprizc, upon which so mucli was at 
stake, 20,000 men were to be brought into action as I have described ; 
by five o’clock, all the ladders were portioned out to those destined to 
mount them. The lime fixed for the assemblage of the troops was 
eight ; that of the attack teh. The day passeJ over heavily, and hour 
after jiour was counted, each succeeding one oceming to double the 
length of the one that preceded it ; but, true as the needle to 
the pole, the long-expected moment arrived, and the clear, b'ut deep, 
note of tlie town clock was now heard throughout our lines, as it tqlled 
the hour of eight, and ere its last vibration had died away, the vai^tmass 
of assailants were in battle array. A thick and dusk^ vapour, issuing 
from the Guadiana and Rivellas, hung above the heads of the hostile 
forces, and hid alike, by its heavy veil, cjch from the view of its oppo- 
nent; the batteries on both sides were silent, as if they reserved their 
efforts for the approaching struggle ; and, except the gentle noise which 
the rippling of the Guadiana created, or the croaking of the countless 
frogs that filled the marshes on each side of its banks, everything was 
as still as if the night w'as to be one of quiet repose ; and a passing 
stranger, unacquainted with the previous events, might easily suppose 
that our army were no otherwise .occupied than in' the ordinary routine 
of an evening parade; but Phillipon, profiting by this ^cessation, re- 
trenched and bi^rricadoed the breaches in a manner hereafter to be 
described. ' 

So soon as each division had formed on its ground in open column 
of companies, the arms were piled, and tlie oificers and soldiers, either 
walkedq about in .groups of five or six together, or sat down tender 
an olive tree, to observe, at their ease, the*ari;angement8 of the difierent 
brigades which 'were'to tdke a partin the contest. Then, again, might 
be 8eeh> some writing to their friends, a hasty scroll, no doubt, and, in 
my opinion, aid ill-timed one. It is a ..bad time — at the moment of 
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entering^ a breach — ^to write to a man’s father or mother— ^uch less his 
wif^ ! — to tell them so ; and, besides, it has an unseasonable appearance 
in the eyes of the soldiers, who are decidedly the most competent 
jii(l<res of what their "Officers should be, or, at leasV what they would 
wish them to be, — which is tantamount, at such a crisis, 
rt* There is a solemnity of feolinf^ wliich accompanies the expectation of 
every great event in our lives, and the man who can be altogether dead 
to such feeling is little, if anything, better thUn a brute.^ Xhe present 
moment was one that was well calculated fill every bosom throughout 
•the army ; for mixed with expectation, h(f|)e, and suspense, it was ren- 
dered still mor(! touching to the heart, by the music of some of the 
regiments, which played at the hea^l of each battalion, as the soldiers 
sauntered about to beguile the last hour many of them were destinejJ to 
li\*c. The l^and of my corps,* the 88tli, all Irish, played several tunes 
\vhich exclusively belong to their country, and it is impossible to describe 
the effect it had upon us all; such an air as “ Savourneen Deelish” is 
sufficient,* at any time, to inspire a feeling of melancholy, hut on an 
occasion like tlje present, it acted powerluJly on the feelings of the 
men: they ihouglit cjf their distant homes — of their friends, and of by- 
gone days. It was Easter Sunday ; and the contrast which their present 
position pre!5ente(^to what it would have been, were they in their native 
land, afforded amjile food for the occupation of their minds ; but they 
were i^t allowed time for much longer reflection. The approach of 
Generals Picton and Kempt, accompanied by their staff, was the signal 
for the formation of the column of attack; and almost immediately the 
men wejre ordered to stand 4;o their anns. Little, if any, directions 
wore given ; indeed, they vwre unnecessary,— because the men, from 
long service, were sy convefsant with the duty they Jiad to perform, iHjU 
it would have been but a waste of words and time, to say what was 
required of tlfem. • 

All w^s now in readiness, It was twenty-five minutes past nine ; 
the soldieft, unincumbered with their knapsacks — their stocks off* — their 
shirt-collars unbuttoned— their trowsers tucked up to the knee-*-their 
tattered jackets, so worn out, as to render tUe regiment they belonged* 
to barely recflgnizable — their huge^vhiskers, and bronzed faces, which 
several hard-fought campaigns had changed from their natural hue— 
but, above all, their self-confidence, devoid of boas^ or bravado, gave 
them the appearance of what they, in reality, were — an invincible host. 

The division now moved forward in one solid mass, — the 45th leading, 
followed closely by the 88th and 74ib ; the brigade of Portuguese, 
consisting* of the 9lh and 21st regiments of the line, under Oolonel de 
Champlemond, were neltt ; while the 5th^ 77tb, 83rd, and 94th, under 
Colonel Campbell, brought up the rear. Their advance was undis- 
turbed until they reached the Rivellas ; but at this spot, some fire-baHs, 
which the enemy threw out, caused a great* light, and the third division, 
5000 strong, were to be seen from the ramparts of the castle. The 
soldiers, finding they were discovered, raised a shout of defiance, which 
was respAided to by the garrison, anti in a moment afterwards, ev#ry 
gun that could be brought to beat against them was ii\ action ; but, no 
way daunted by the havoc made in his ra*nks, Picton, with his divisijn,^ 
forded the Rivellas, knee*deep» and soon gained' the foot of the castle 
wall, and Jiere he saw the work that was cut out for him, Yor he no 
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longer fought in darkness. The vast quantity of combustible matter, 
which out-topped this stupendous defence, was in n blaze, and the 
flames which issued forth on every side, lighted, not only the ramparts 
and ditch, but the'plains tliat intervened between them and the Rivellas. 
A host of veterans crowned the wall, all armed in a manner as imposing 
as novel ; each man had beside him eight loaded flrelocks ; while at 
intervals, and proportionably distributed, were pikes of an enormous 
length, with crooks attached to them, for the purpose of grappling with 
the ladders ; the top of the wall* was covered with rocks of ponderous 
size, only requiring a slight fiush to hurl them upon the heads of our 
soldiers ; and there was a suflicicncy of hand-grenades and small shells 
at the disposal of the men that/lefended tliis point to have destroyed the 
entire of the besieging army ; while on the flanks of each curtain, batte- 
ries, charged to the muzzle with 'grape arid case shot, either swept away 
entire sections, or disorganized the ladders as they were ^ about to he 
placed, and an incessant storm of musketry, at the distance of fifteen 
yards, completed the resources which the enemy brought into play, 
which, as may be seen, were of vast formidableness. 

To oppose this mass of warriors, and heterogeneous congregation of 

* missiles, Picton had nothing to def)en(l upon lor success but liis tried 
and invincible old soldiers — he relied firmly upon their devoted courage, 
and he was not disappointed. The terrible aspect o\ the rugged wall, 
forty feet in height, in no way intimidated them ; and, under a fgghlful 
fire of small arms and artillery, the ponderous ladders were dragged 
into the ditch, and, vvitli a degree of hardihood tliat augured well for the 
issue, were planted against the lofty baillements that domineer^'d above 
his soldiers' heads : buPlliis was only the eommencement of one of the 
most terrific struggles recorded during thi&' Jiard-fought night. Each 
ladder, so soon as placed upright, was sjieedily mounted, and crowded 
from the top round to tlie bottom one ; but those that escaped the jiike- 
thrusts, were shattered to atoms by the heavy cross-fire from the bas- 
tions, and the soldiers tliat occupied them, impaled upon tl^3 bayonets 
of their comrades in the ditch, died at the foot o^ those ladders which 

• they had carried such a distance, and with so much labour. An hour 
had now passed over — no impression had been made u]/on the castle, 
and the affair began to have a very doubtful appearance, for, already, 
more than half off the third division had been cut off. General Kempt, 
commanding the right brigade, fell, wounded, early in the night ; and the 
88th regiment alone, the strongest in the division, lost 19 officers and 
450 men, and the other regiments were scarcely in a better condition. 
Picton, swing the frightful situation "in which he was placed, became 
uneasy : but the good will vwth which his brave companions exposed 
4nd laid down their lives re-assured him ; he called out to his men— 
toH them they had never been defeated, and that now was the moment 
to conquer or die. Picton, ' althougli not loved by his soldiers, was 
respected by them ; and his appeal, as well as his unshakeK front, did 
wonders in changing the desperate state of the division. Major Ridge, 
of«the 5th, hf his personal exertions, caused two ladders to^e placed 
upright, and he^ himself, led the vmy .to the top of one, while an 
ofljeer of the 83rd (lieutenant ‘Bowles, I believe) mounted the other : a 
Ifew, men, at last, got footing on the top cf the wall ; at the same time, 
Lieutenant William Mackie of the 88th— he that led the foidorn hope 
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at Rodrigo, — (unnoticed a Lieutenant J I) — and Mr. Richard Mar^ 

tin (son to the member for Galway, who acted as a volunteer with the 
SBtfi during the siege) succeeded in mounting another. Mackie — ever 
foremost in the fight — soon established his men oir the battlements, 
himself unhurt, but Martin fell desperately wounded. A general rush to 
li»e ladders now took place, and the dead and wounded, which lay in the 
^itch, were indiscriminately tAmpled upon, for humanity was nowhere 
to be found. A frightful butchery followed thi^Buccess ; and the shouts 
of our soldiery, mingled with the cries of 4he Frenchmen, supplicating 
^or mercy, or in the agonies of death, were, heard at sf great distance. 
But few prisoners were made ; and tho division occupied, with much 
regularity, the diflerent jjoints allotted to each regiment. Meanwhile 
the ravelin of San Roque was carrlbd ty the gorge, by a detachment 
drawn from the trenches, under the ctnnmand of Major Wilson ofthe 
48th, and thfl engineers.were directed to blow up the dam and sluice that 
caused the inundatjon of the Rivellas, by which means the passage of 
that river ^between La Picuriua and the breaches could be more easily 
effected. One entire regiment of Germans, called the regiment of 
Hesse d’Armstadt, that defended the ravelin, were put to death. 

While all this wa? taking place at the castle and San Roque, a 
fearful scene was acting at the breaches. The light and fourth divi- 
sions, 10, Quo strdfig, advanced to tlm glacis undiscovered, — a general 
silence pervading the whole, as the spirits of the men settled into that 
deep sobriety which denotes much determination of purpose; but at 
this spot their footsteps were heard ; and perhaps since the invention of 
gunpowflcr, its effects were never more powerfully brought into action. 
In a moment, the different i:yaterials, which tin? enemy had arranged in 
the neiglibourhood of the Jjreaches, were lighted iip, — darkness waj 
converted into light* — torches blazed along the battlements, — and a 
spectator, al«a sliort distance from the walls, could distinguish the 
features of the contending parties. A battery of mortars, doubly loaded 
with .grenades, and a bli^.e of musketry, unlike anything hitherto wit- 
netfsed b^the oldest soldier, opened a murderous fire against the two 
divisions ; but, unshaken by its efi'ecis, they pressed onward, and jumped • 
into the ditch? The fourtli division, •ilestined to carry the breach to the 
right, met with a frightful catastrophe at the onset. The leading pla* 
toons, consisting of the fusilcer brigade, sprang into, that part of the 
ditch that had been filled by the inundation of the Rivellas, and were 
seen no more ; but the bubbles that rose on thb surface of the water 
were a terrible assurance of the struggles which those devoted soldiers 
ineffectually jnade to extricate themselves from the deadly ^rasp of 
each other, and from sos unworthy an eq^. Warned by the fate of 
their companions, th» remainder turned to the left, and following the 
footsteps of the light division, pressed onwards in one mingjed inasi94o 
the breaches of the curtain anth La Trinidad.* Arrived here, they 
encountered a series of obstacles tllat it was impossible to surmount, 
and which 1 find great difficulty in describing. Flanks, of a sufficient 
length and breadth to embrace the entire face of the breaches, studdid 
with spikes a foot long, were to die surmounted ere they reached the 
• top of the breach ; yet some tliere were^— the braVe Oolone! Macleod 
of the 43d, amongst the number, — who succeeded so far, but on* 
gaining tlie top, chevaux de frise^ formed of long swbrd-bladcs 
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firmly fixed in tlie trunks of trees of a great size, and chained, boom- 
like, across breach, were still to be passed; vvliile at each side, .and 
behind the chevaux defrise^ trenches were cut, suflicienlly extensive for 
the aecommodatiSn of 3000 men, who stood in an amphitheatrical 
manner, —each tier above the other, — and armed with eiglit muskets 
each, like their companions at the castle^ awaited the attack so soon ss 
the planks on the face, and the chevaux de frise on the top of the 
breabh wej*e gurmount^ ; but tliey might have waited until doomsday 
for that event, because it was rnomlly impossible. 

The vast glafle of light eaused by the different explosions, and the 
fire of cannon and musketry, gave to the breaches the appearance of a 
volcano vomiting forth fire in the midst of the army : the ground 
shook, — meteors shone forth in every direction, — and when for a 
moment the roar of battle cease'il, it was succeeded by cries of agony, 
or the furious exultation of the imperial soldiers. To stand before such 
a storm of fire, much less endeavour to overcome a, barrier so impreg- 
nable, required men whose minds, as well as frames, were* cast in a 
mould nut human ; hut, nevertheless, so it was. Tlie gallant light and 
fourth divisions boldly braved every danger, and with a good will, rarely 

* to be found, prolonged a struggle, the very failure of which, taking 
into account the nature of the ohstacles oj)posed to them, and their 
immense losses, was sufficient to immortalize them.' At length, after 
a dreadful sacrifice of lives, — all the generals, and most of the c 9 lonels, 
being cither killed or wounded, — they were driven from the breaches, 
while the Frenchmen, securely entrenched behind them, might be seen 
waving their caps in token Of defiance. . This was loo galling for men 
who had never known* defeat, — and they ran back headlong to the 
Mtack, and destrmtion. But for what end? To judge from tlie j»ast, 
when tlieir numbers were more numerous they had failed ; tliey were 
now reduced to less 'than half, while the resources of the enemy were 
unimpaired ; and the prospect before them was hideous. Their former 
efforts, when they were in tlieir full vigour, had not been productive of 
any good result, and they felt that those they had made were stronger 

* than those which were vet to come; but experience and feeling were 

alike unheeded, — liope, more powcfrful than either, urged'tlieni on, and 
like an unlucky gamester, every fresh reverse but increased their eager- 
ness to continue the game. Again did they attempt to pass this terrible 
gulph of steel and flame, — and again were they driven back, — cut 
down, — annihilated. Thousands of the bravest soldiers lay in piles 

upon each other, weltering in blood, and trodden down by their own 
companions. The 43d left 22 officers and 300 men oa the breach ; 
four companies of the 52(1 were blown to atc'ins by an explosion ; and 
the 95th, as indeed every other regiment engageeJ, suffered in propor- 
troa. Our batteries, from whence a clear view of all that was passing 
could be distinguished, maddened by the havoc at the breaches, poured 
in a torrent of shot ; and, in the excitement of the moment, killed 
friends as well as foes. Finally, the remnant of the two divisions 
retired ; and with a valour, bordering upon desperation, prejiared for a 
third trial ; but the success of Pict©n's attack was by this time whis- 
pered amongst them, and the evacuation of the breaches soon after 

*^e^firmed the rumour. 

While the aUack of the castle and breaches was in progress, the 
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fifth division, under General Leilli, maintained a, fierce and dangerous 
struggle on the south side of the city and the Pardel eras fort ; but the 
resistance at those points was feeble, as compared with the other two. 
In some instances, the French troops deserted the walls before they 
were carried ; and it is worthy of remark, that while* the 38th regiment 
were mounting the ladders, the imperial soldiers were scrambling down 
•them at the reverse side, — in,many instances, treading upon the fingers 
of our own men ! The few men of Leith's division, thus established 
on the ramparts, boldly pressed on in the ho{^ of causing a change in 
favour of the men at the breaches^i buf the multitude that had fled 
^ before this handful of troops became re-assured whefi they beheld the 
scantiness of thfiir numbers, and, returning to the fight, forced them up 
a street leading to the ramparts. Leithis men became panic-struck by 
this unexpected burst, and retraced their steps in confusion ; many were 
killed ere they reached the wall; aniT some, infected by the contagion 
of the moment, jumped over the battlements, and were dashed to 
pieces in their faH. One, an officer, bearing the flag of liis regiment, 
fearing It might be captured, flung himself from the wall, apd falling 
into a part of the ditch that was filled with the slime of the river, 
escaped unhurt. this critical moment. General Walker reached the 
spot with a fresh body of troops, and driving back the French with 
ruinous disorder^ established liis men at this point ; and from that 
moment, the fate of Baclajoz was sealed. The enemy fled in every 
dircclion towards the bridge leading to San Christoval ; and the remnant 
of the ill-fated light and fourth divisions with difficulty entered the 
town 1^’ the breaches, although unopposed ! 

It was now half-past two •o’clock in flie morning, and the fighting 
had continued, without conation, from ten tlTe preceding night. More 
than 350 officers ^nd 4(500 men had fallen orf our side ; yet tji# 
.enemy’s loss was but small in proportion ; because, with the exception 
of the castfe, where the third division got fairly amongst them, the 
French^ with that tact for winch they are so remarkable, got away the 
moment they found themselves out-matched. 

* Shortly after the fast attack at the breaches had failed, and lo»g after 
the castle had been carried, (although it was not generally known 
the time,) 1 was occupied, with Major Thompson of the 74th, (acting- 
engineer,) in placing some casks of gunpowder under the dam of the 
Rivellas, in front of San Roque ; when, while leaning on his shoulder, 
I was struck by a musket-bullet in the left breast; 1 staggered back, 
but did not fall, and Thompson, bandaging my*brcast and siioulder with 
his handkerchief, caused me to be removed inside the ravelin ; but the 
firing ccmthiued with such viofence upon this point, that it was long 
before I could venture cTut of it. At length, nearly exhausted from loss 
of blood, and fearing that I might be unable to reach the camp if I 
delayed much longer, I quitted it, accompanied by two pappers »f-my 
own corps, (Bray and Maegowan,) wh*o supported me as I walked 
towards the trenches. Bray was wounded in the leg while he tried to 
cover me from the enemy’s fire ; but this brave fellow soon recovered, 
and afferwards greatly distinguished himself in the, battle oft the 
Pyrenees, by killing a Frcncji colonel at the«head of his battalion. 

By this time the attack of Badajoz was, in effect, finished. Some 
irregular firing was still to Ife lieard as the fugitives hurried from strefet 
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to street towards the Itoman bridge leading to San Christoval, but all 
resistance might be said to have ceased.. An attempt to retake the 
castle was m^e in vain ; but the brave Colonel Ridge of the 5th, 
who had so distinguished himself, lost his life by almost one of the 
last shots that was fired in this fruitless effort to recover a place which 
had^'cost the army the hcarts’-blood of the third division; and th^^ 
dawn of the morning of the 7th of Aprtl showed to the rest of the* 
army, ^ like a speck in tlj^e horizon, the shattered remnant of Picton's 
invincible soldiers, as they stijod irv a lone group upon the ramparts of 
a spot that, by it^ isolated situation, towering height, and vast strength, 
seemed not to appertain to the rest of the fortifications, and which tiie 
enemy, with their entire disposable force, were unable to retake from 
the few brave men that now stood triumphant upon its lofty battlements. 
Nevertheless, triumphant and stern as was their ^attitude, it was not 
without its alloy, for more than five-sixths of their officers afid comrades 
either lay dead at their feet, or badly wounded in the ditch below them. 
All their generals, Picton amongst the number, and almost. all their 
colonels, were either killed or wounded ; and as they stood to receive 
the praises of their commander, and the cheers of their equally brave 
but unfortunate companions in arms, their dimiiiishld front and haggard 
appearance told, with terrible truUi, the nature of the conflict in which 
they had been engaged. Yet those soldiers, — the couipanions of Lord 
Wellington in six campaigns, and victorious in more than a hundred 
combats, — and, in saying this, I make no distinction between any of 
the Peninsular heroes, — have no medal to mark their deeds ! They 
stand, — if not a degraded, that they could not be, — an unret^arded 
trihe^ while the Waterloo army, — nine-tcn^lls of whom never saw a 
shot fired before that^ battle, — are honoured vv.i.th a medal, and two years’ 
?)f service over the licads of those very men ! 

The limits of this “ ^Reminiscence ” will not allow the wiiter of it to 
enter more in detail upon the different features of the storming of 
Badajoz. Many brave officers greatly distinguislnxl themselves, tahd some 
few escaped as by a miracle. Those matters, as also the sackiirg of lire 
city, sRall be the subject of his next number; and, in conclusion, he 
will merely add, that early on the nnv’ning of the 7th of April, Fliillij)on 
and his garrison, which had taken refuge in San Christoval, hoisted the 
white flag, in token of submission, and from that moment the beautiful 
and rich town of Badajoz became a scene of plunder and devastation. 

“ The escalade on the bastion of St. Vicente, by General Walker s 
brigade, was one of the most daring exploits, considering all things, 
ever attempted in ancient or modern w'arfare.”-ir-(Jo?R'5’s Sieges.) Yet 
an officer of the Line, who served here as Assistant-Engineer with 
the Ladder Party, who was severely wounded, was afterwards again 
sev^ely wounded while actir^ in the same capacity at the siege of 
Burgos, and who has been on active service to the present hour^ bearing 
testimonials of distinguished conduct, remains without promotion ; — we 
allude to Lieut. Percy Neville, of the 26th, then of the 30th regt* — Ed. 
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BRITISH CAVALRY IN THE PENINSULA. 

BY AK OFFICER OF DRAGOONS. 

• 

The retreat of the French, after the battle of Vittoria, was so rapid as 

make it impossible to come; up with them. A squadron of the German 
hussars, however, overtook, and engaged their rear-guard, near Pam- 
plona ; the enemy employed against the busses the only lopg gifti he 
had remaining ; the hussars forced Itack flic enemy ; and, as the gun 
'^wag retiring on the higli road, a carbine shot struck oife of the horses, 
which becoming Tinruly, the gun was dragged from the causeway and 
upset. The hussars immediately toqk p4)ssession of it. The infantry 
was soon afterwards established on the Pyrenees ; and while they were 
engaged in ^ most arduous service, the* cavalry was cantoned in the rich 
plains of Aragon. It was not till the army had passed the Nive, that 
the cavalry could be of any service ; about the middle of December, a 
considerable j>ost was established at Ha^parren, which town, was the 
head-quarters of the fifth division, and of the cavalry. The hussar bri- 
gade connected the ^nfantry >^ith Murillo’s corps, which was on the 
right, and which again communicated with tlie Spaniards at St. Jean, 
Pied de Por^ first there was great abundance of forage, — hay of 
good (quality and straw ; but the district was limited in extent, and fo- 
rage fii)on became so scarce as to make it necessary to seek supplies on 
the flanks of the French posts, and c\cn behind their videttes. This 
system^f foraging gave rise to some very agreeable little affairs: some- 
times iU w’as elfec ted by })laciwg videttes oh the high ground in the rear, 
who were to apprise the fortigers of a])proachihg danger; while the fo- 
ragers were, by steaJtli, to fake the hay out of hou^fs, in the vicinity of 
;he enemy’s j3osts ; at other times, the enemy’s outposts were driven in 
by a small party, and before lh(‘ French had timb to rally and resume 
their ground, the foragers had loaded their horses and mules and got off: 
BonictimcS the cncmj a3\anccd so rapidly, as to place their foragers in 
danger; a few shots were generally fired by the French, and ^ few 
mules w’ere lost. On one or two occasions, a captain of tlie 7th hussars^ 
was wound^, tand soon afterwards* strict orders w’ere issued, lliat this 
mode of foraging should be discontinued. ’ We were very sorry for it; 
and tlie only remaining means to sujiport the horses, was by chopping 
at the gorge, the young shoots of which make a very palatable and 
wholesome food for horses doing moderate work ; but as the hussars 
were a good deal on duty, and ^is it frequently hapjiened that no corn 
was issued for several consecutive days, the horses lost both* flesh and 
strengtli, and many becBmc mangy. Meanwhile, the adverse posts in 
the neighbourhood *of Hasparren carried on their duty in the most 
peaceable manner, avoiding ever^ species of hostility. A •picket of^ie 
hussars was upon the high road, ai^d two detached pickets on the flank 
were undA the charge of the captain, who bonimanded the main body on 
the high road. For a long lime,' no change of position was made by 
either })Srty ; each occupied a hill, and in the valley below, the videttes 
were placed within about llwee* hundred yards ^ of ^ach. other. The 
French, however, seemed desirous to occupy the neutral ground,, and 
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occasionally pushed forward their vidtlttes. This having been obseived, 
the captain of the picket received orders not to allow this to be done. 
On the folftwing morning, he observed that the French vidette had 
been advanced about fifty yards, and he thought it most advisable to 
demand an interview with the French captain of chasseurs. A peasant 
was despatched, and returned with a mcsbage that the commandant 
would wait upon the British officer immediately, and in a few minutes 
the parties met on the neutral ground : the Briton stated the orders he 
had j’eceived, and explained, that, to avoid so lache a proceeding, as to 
fire upon * a fidelte, he had solicited a meeting with the brave chasseur. 
The Frenchman expressed.. himself in the most flattering terms, and 
begged that the hussar might point out a situation which would be agree- 
able to him ; — a thorn bush, about one hundred yards behind the spot 
the French vidette was posted upon, was mentioned as equally advan- 
ta!geous for the security of the French picket ; while it would be such as 
the hussar was permitted by his orders to allow. The diasseur gave 
orders accordingly, the vidette was placed at the very spot which was 
recommended, and the Frenchman having expressed his satisfaction at 
the interview, produced a bottle of cognac : two or three officers on each 
side now joined the party ; a happy termination to the war was drunk ; 
and the captain, whose name was (we think) Le^Brun, said lie trusted 
that it would not be the fate of war to bring into collision the parties 
who had met in so amicable a manner. After tho' destruction of the 
French army at Leipsic, Napoleon found it necessary to demand con- 
tributions from bis difl'erent lieutenants, to assist in repairing the grand 
army. During the winter, Souit was obliged to send away Iiis division 
of dragoons, and was left with only chasseurs, to the numbei of two 
thousand, or perhaps tvo thousand five hundred; and it was therefore 
necessary for him to take such a line of rfttreat, as should be the best 
‘Suited to the operdiions of cavalry and artillery, in which arms we had 
BO decided a superiority. Lord Wellington opened the campaign about 
the middle of February; and successively drove the enemy from St. 
Palais and Sauveterre, on the Gave d’Oleron ; the French army \vas. then 
collected at Ortlies, and beliind tlie Gave de Pain Tlie drag-oons w-ore 
^ daily engaged in skirmishes, and drove the poor chasseurs before them. 

On the evening of the 25th we Q»-osseil the Gave dc Pauijit a ford, and 
as the enemy had a picket opposite to Berens, the retreat from wliich, 
towards Ortlies, was by a road parallel to the river, tliis picket might 
have been cut off’,‘ simply, by getting upon the high road, wdiich was not 
five hundred yards from the ford by which we liad passed the river: a 
troop of the hussars was trotting forward for this purpose when it was 
halted ; the picket of chasseurs was allowed to gallop past, and when the 
French had got a few hundred yards start, the hussars were then ordered 
to follow them. A squadron of the fifteenth, under Capt. Wodehouse, 
jmsbed in all the French pickets, cavalry and infantry, and was checked 
by a volley from a large body of the tnemy. Tlie flankers of the 15tli 
were opposed to infantry as well as ‘cavalry j and w'c must give an inte- 
resting anecdote wliich occurred. Ten rifled carbines per troop had 
b^n issued, and the men carrying these arms were always employed as 
skirmishers ; *onc of the ipen, by name Fislilock, tlius employed, had the 
stock of hre'carblne broken by a musket-shot. He went to his captain 
and begged to have another rifle, but as there was none to give him he 
was directed to fall in : soon afterwards one of the skirmishers fell dead. 
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As soon as this happened, Fishl Ick left the ranks, and galloping towards 
the spot, he disengaged the carbine from the dead mdti’s grasp and 
joined the skirmishers. The field at Orthes was chosen by Soult, as 
one on which cavalry could not be employed : a squadron of French 
chasseurs under the command of the Captain Le Brun, before-men- 
tioned, charged some of the British infantry skirmishers in the most 
/reckless manner ; but the chasseurs experienced a great loss, and were 
not able to render any service to their own arin^. When the Frcncji were 
finally driven from their position, the liussA brigade 4wa» ordered to 
pursue; a gallant charge was iViadc by tlie 7th hussj^irs, a great many 
prisoners were secured, the French were stopped on their retreat and 
brought up theif guns ; the pursuit was not urged as it might liave been 
done, and the remains of the vanquished enemy were allowed to retire 
without molestation. The ojily charjgc of cavalry which was orckred 
was admirably executed by the 7 th hussars. Had the cavalry been ordered 
to harass the retreat, it must have been very destructive to the enemy. 
After passing Ofthes, the country became flat and highly cultivated; 
a great many cavalry aflairs took place upon the Jiigli road, ali of vvliicli 
were in the highest degree lionourabloto the British dragoons. The lOtli 
hussars defeated a sj^peiior body of the enemy, and took a great number 
of prisoners. A day or two before the battle of Toulouse, the IStli 
hussars, under CJploncl Vivian, attacked a brigade of French cavalry, 
and took nearly a liundrcd prisoners. At Piaisance, near Toulouse, a 
singl# squadron of tlie 15th hussars, under Captain Ilancox, charged 
the French piquet, which retired upon the regiment to which it belonged ; 
tlie wimple body was then charged and diivpn back, — a great many surren- 
clered , •but as they were enabled to escape by Reaping over a broad ditch 
into the field, only an office and twenty men w'erc secured. 

This sketch of the Briti?h cavalry has occupied to much more room 
ju the Journal than was intended, that we have gone over this campaign 
in a very cursory manner. The British cavalry was immensely superior 
both in»number and inequality. We shall beg to add two anecdotes 
illuStrati^ of the address of the soldiers ; which we think necessary, as it 
is* so frequently alleged that the British dragoons are not good updn out- 
post duty. A few days before the battle of Toulouse, it was desirablS 
to ascerlain^wlietlier llic French ^ere moving any force towards the 
town of Alby. A patrole was ordered to get upon the road from Tou- 
louse to Alby, and to ascertain what w^as moving upon that road: this 
could only be accomplished by crossing tlie rivgr L'Ers, which is nearly 
parallel to the Garonne ; and on which the right of the French and our 
left flank rested. The villages QU the other side, i. e, on the right bank 
of the L'Ers, were said to be occupied by small parties of getfdarmes : it 
would therefore be necessary to have a •patrole, strong enough to set 
these gendarmes at "defiance, while too large a party would be an incum- 
brance in case of a rapid retreat;, or the w;aiit of an attempt on the*‘^rt 
of the French to cut oil’ the patrole.. 

Tlie pafl-ty sent on this duty consisted oTf an officer, a serjeant and six 
men ; who, crossing the river at daylight, about half a mile in front of 
the outjTosts, proceeded towards a village upon the Alb^*^ road, wltich 
was distant about three miles^rohi the bridgej by ,whioli they had passed 
the river. The L*Ers, although narrow, is not fordable, and the patrojie 
could not be interrupted. Several parties of gendarmes were seen turning 
out of th» hamlets near the route of the patrole, and making towards the 
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French line. The Toad, ot rather lane, was deep from the late rains, 
and having proceeded about two miles, the officer deemed it advisable to 
leave the serjeant and four of the men, and to proceed to the village on 
the Alby road, accompanied by the other two men. On his arrival there, 
he found the village in a very agitated state ; the market-place was filled 
by the inhabitants, at least by the male part of thetn ; and there ap-, 
peared a great many well-dressed men, but no soldiers, nor any carry- 
ing arms. M. le Maire ^was called for, and gave the information that 
a great mafiy Waggons had passed. to >vards Alby, but they were filled 
only with sick and woundedo soldiers. Another gentleman was ques- 
tioned apart, and having given the same intelligence, the object of the 
patrole was fulfilled, and the departure of the officer was hastened by the 
information that a party of chasseursr was crossing the bridge, and would 
be fh the town immediately. As the patrole left the market-place, eight 
or ten chasseurs entered at the other side, and pursued. As soon aa the 
officer had joined the rest of his party, he formed the little band, and 
advanced to the charge. The chasseurs also halted, formed, and on the 
approach of the hussars, went about — to follow them far was impos- 
sible, or at least, it was exposing the party to the danger of being cut 
off. As^thc hussars halted, tlie chasseurs did the sibne, and commenced 
firing. The officer, having directed the serjeant to retire with four of the 
men, and to cross the bridge by which they had ))assc(?the river in tlieir 
advance, remained with the two hussars who had accompanied him before. 
The French, seeing their opponents so much weakened, dismounted 
to fire, which rendered the situation of these three unfortunates consi- 
derably pf'rilous. One of the men went to the r(*ar, and joined the ser- 
jeant, and tlie officer fouml himself suj)portcd by a single hussar, a little 
black fellow, namol Cliiircliyard, but a vcj-y intelligent and gjillant 
soldier, and mounted on a blood mare; he was asked, if he would also 

go away,— “ No I’ll be d cl if I do, but FlI have a lick ot the bloody 

chasseurs ! * Putting spurs to his mare, he dashed at three chasseurs, who 
were loading, or preparing to fire ; they were off in a moment and by a 
repetition of these attacks, tlie chasseurs were not allowed to get^a singie 
fair shot, till time had been allowed the serjeant to carry off liis parly, 
who were joined by Churchyard a^d his officer as they •.crossed the 
bridge, and retired in safety : they had not reached their quarters ere 
the piquets were attacked by a squadron of chasseurs and chiven back. 
The chasseurs having driven back our piquet, occupied a small village, 
and were seen to be straggling and drinking in the different houses : 
this was observed by Corporal Winterfield, a Prussian, belonging to the 
15th ; and when the chasseurs had completed their reconnoissance and 
retired, he followed them witli the two men imder his command, and 
keeping at a little distance, he saw some of the chasseurs falling in the 
raai.; he gradually accelerated his pace, and when within one hundred 
yards, the three hussars put 'spurs t(T their horses, and each of them 
seizing on a chasseur, brought him off at speed before the eyes of the 
chef descradon and his host, who in vain attempted to catch them, 

}y e venture to say that the conduct of these two men, Corporal Win- 
terfield and Churchyard, could not have been surpassed. The squadron 
from which Winterfield was detached was entitleci to share in this cap- 
lurb ; but one and all begged that the produce of the three horses and 
their appoihtmenl, amounting probably to 60 /, or 70 /., might be left to 
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those whd had so gallantly won the prize. We could ^ention many 
instances of similar conduct, and we are sure that any officer in the 
service could do the same; but especially those who trusted ita the 
ability of their soldiers, and let them be aware of the confidence placed 
in them. An Englishman is a straightforward creature, careless as to 
#vhat is thought of him, and seldom affecting the acuteness which we see 
* in foreigners ; but let any (ffficer frankly confide in his men, and tell 
them how much depends on their exertions, #he will then Jearn^ if he 
knew it not before, how much 8terling)^ood«en8e his countrymen pos^ss, 
* what sort of unflinching bravery may be elicited. At the battle of Tou- 
loflse, there was%no opportunity of employing cavalry, and two days 
afterwards the general peace was proclaimed. 

The last campaigns have been Tun through in a cursory manner. 
This sketch of the British cavalry has already occupied too many pSgeS 
of the Journal, and the writer was desirous to bring his lucubrations to a 
close. He cannofe however, conclude bis very imperfect sketch, without 
explaining how he was led to undertake a work that lie has^not 
able to complete to his own satisfaction. Some years hack, he had 
written some jiapers and collected some few materials to form an intro- 
duction to a work off cavalry, v\hich, in the vanity of his heart, he had 
hoped would have been read. In pursuing this object, with occasional 
lono" iulcrriiption,*he found considerable difficulties from the retired life 
he led, and still more, be was shackled by an unwillingness to give 
ofl’enc^, which he feared he should not be able to avoid. The few 
sheets of paper which had been written, were long jiermitted to he upon 

histabl^ and he had nearly, forgotten his literary intentions, when he 
was advised by a brother officer to offer these»fragments to the Editor 
of the United Service Journal. The offer was made^and the Editor wag 
so good as to accept it. Two or three articles were worked up from 
the existino- •materials. When the writer found -so much difficulty m 
collectinff information, situated as he was in the country, possessing but 
few 'military works, arifl those chiefly French, he regretted that he 
hail pronfised so much in his first papers, — it was necessary to go pu,*— 
and by the insertion of anecdotes, he endeavoured to make the articles, 
amusing, if they were not instructiv*. Some parts of his narrative have 
been cavilled at; to most of the objectors he has b^nable to maM 
satisfactory answers, excepting in tlie case of Lieut..-Colonel Badcoc , 
who very fairly complained, tliat the principal charge at buentes 
d’Onore (that of the 14th light dragoons) had b6en merely advwted to. 
This was a considerable omission. Will Colonel Badcock be kind 
enough to believe that this efror was not intentional. jVe hope 
that some one may supply the defects ,of this sketch, and particu- 
larly that the campaign of 1812 may be supplied. If any one un- 
dertakes this, he will necessarily begin with the ^affair in the South, mi 
which General Slade’s brigade suffered great loss; and by referring to 
the FrenoJi account, particularly one entitled Conqufete d Andalousie, 
he will find that this was a deep laid plan, in which L Allemand was 
directed to retire in confusion, and thus to lead the Britisl^mto a snaire, 
from which they could not easjly escape. • n 

No similar instance can be produced on our side; lor it is welN 
known that we did not deal in- such ruses. In those instances in whicfl 
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we have overwhelmed the French advance, it has always been by 
an open attack, such as the I3th at Campo Major, where, indeed, 
Colonel Head was drawn into a snare, when his victorious squadrons 
were not supported. In the passage of the £sla, a whole piquet was 
taken ; they allowed the Ibtli to gallop in upon them, — the piquet was 
too weak to fight, — it was too late to run away. The following day 
the French chose to mistake the 10th hus4)ars for Portuguese, although 
the hussar brigade had bq^n lying most part of the preceding day almost 
in sight. great many in^anceg of the same kind occurred before 
the battle of Toidouse ; in ajl of which the Briti&li were victorious, but 
not by stratagem. On the retreat to Corunna, and duri;ig the preceding 
few days, wliicli formed the whole campaign, although the French 
cavalry was immensely superior in point of numbers, Lord Paget 
mmiaged the British cavalry so well, ais never to allow the French 
horse to be the sliglitest anno\ance to our army, and also defeated 
them in many encounters. At Talavera, the Frencli made little use of 
a host of cavalry, while the British cavalry, by a daring cliaj'ge, ren- 
dered the most signal service*^!. On the retieat to the lines, the Frencli 
cavalry, out-numbering the British in the ratio of tlirce to one, were 
kept at bay and defeated in numerous affairs.^ At Fuentos, bOOO 
French cavalry, in good condition, were retained by 1200 British, 
after their advance liad been defeated. At Albucra, abe di'falcation of 
the Spaniards gave an opening to a brigade of hussars and lancers; but 
during tlie remainder of the da\, the iMcnch wc'ie not able to make any 
use of their large body of cavalry. At Salamanca, tlic British ca\alry 
rendered good service; and after that jieiiod, the iTcneh (;a\ airy* was in 
less force, and conseqiicvitly never able td do an\ thing of consequence. 

We are quite at a loss to understand liow the maligners of the 
British cavalry make out their case, and improve thl-ir own intelligence. 
It is not difficult to find fault with anytliiiig or Jiny body; 
nothing and nobody is perfect. Now, we are far from pretending tliat 
the British cavalry is the one exception to Iniiran fallibility : kit we do 
assert, that during that period of the Peninsular c^amjiaign in jvhieli the 
French cavalry always out-numbered the Biilisli in the ratio of two, 
three, four, or even five to one, notj^ing of consequence wqs achieved by 
the French ; and wiien the numbers beeame equal, and finally, when 
we were superior in number, the French cavalry became helpless, unless 
well supported by infantry. That the cavalry was not enough em- 
ployed, we willingly allow ; but that must be attributed to a cause not 
affecting their merit, and one on which we do not choose to enter. We 
slate these matters broadly ; we are unable to enter the lists of logical 
discussion ; the subject does not require it ; a;id if we were challenged, 
we should answer in the words of an excellent ]a(iy, whose son^s tutor 
sometimes corrected slight errors in her conversation : — “ Now don’t 
contradict ifie, Mr. Brown, fiur that ]»its an end to all argument.” In 
conclusion, we beg to offer a^few remarks on the use of cavalry. .They 
are, probably, common-place, and not very interesting; but such as 
they are, we mean to wind up our sketch with them. 

' We consider that it would increase the efficiency of the British 
cavalry if *all the heavy dragoons carried cuirasses. There arc at pre- 
but ten regiments of heavy cavalry, Independent of the household 
brigade ; and we think, that probably as great a force of heavy horse 
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would be required in the event of a continentaf war. We are aware 
that many objections are made to the cuirass, and we^ acknowledge 
that some of them are well founded. The only material disadvantage, 
in our opinion, is the hardship to which the men are exposed in car- 
rying the cuirass. We do not allude to the weight, for when the 
iCuirass is well fitted to the shape, its weight is not oppressive ; the 
* difficulty the cuirassier has fb contend with is, that cold and heat are 
each made more unbearable by the plates of ^old iron attached 4o the 
body. This is the great objection, and the means we w^uld employ to 
« obviate this difficulty is, to make the cuirass of solid feather, instead of 
irftn. It woiil4l be equally sword-proof, and little less effectual in 
turning a bullet ; but v\hether it liad that power or not, such an armour 
would give great confidence to thtf men, and that is the point to be at- 
tained. We feel convinced th»t the household brigade, as it is equipped, 
would set at defiance twice its number of any cavalry in Europe ; 
and the dragoons of the line would be very little inferior to that fine 
body of men, if equally clad in armour. We have frequently been told, 
Englishmen do not require armour, but will fight as well vfithout it. 
We do not mean to dispute the courage of our countrymen, though vve 
do not admire the ^'ain assertions we often hear of the heroism of 
Jlritons, coupled with the implication, that all others are cowards ; but w'e 
feel confident tlnrt a man of very ordinary courage curiasse will be a 
match for tlie bravest man in Europe equipped as a dragoon, i. c. 
withdlit his sliell. We do not know of any other alteration of moment, 
except giving all tlie (avalry good and efficient arms. 

Thc^second observation we would mak^ is, that on service the same 
corps of cavalry and ini antry* should act together as much as possible. 
They would acquire mutiijl confidence ; and tlierqis an indescribable 
something beyond* this. It is usually considerAI, that good whifft 
l)laycrb play«best with those whom they liavc been a^jeustomed to play with 
as^jartners. So the horse and foot soldier should know each other’s game. 

The \l^ird observation is, that the officers of cavalry, instead of 
b«ing mstricted, sl^iuld be encouraged as much as possible to acts 
of chivalry — that by carrying off piquets, cutting lines of supply 
or coinmui^ation, surprising pq^ts, charging on the skirmisliers 
which are covering the enemy’s advance, — the officer may acquire 
more address, and secure the confidence and admiration of the 
men. The objection we have always heard made to this principle 
is, that the loss of man and horse, especially tlie latter, would be 
too great; the effect would not be sufficient remuneration — in fact, 
that Ic jeu ne vaut pas la cliimdellc, — but wc think that the moral 
advantage would be suQicicnt recompense, and the miscliieT done to 
the enemy so mucji gain. The expense of cavalry on service is, the 
providing them with forage, — compared to which, the value of the 
horse is nothing. • , • • * ** 

During the campaign of 1911, 4he Rqyal Dragoons had about 250 
mules merely to carry corn from St. Joao de Pesquiera to their quarters,. 
Government paid a dollar for each mule and a dollar for each capatras, 
who conducted four or five mules ; the amount for mule tr&nsport wa? — 
250 mules • , . . 25^ doUars • • , 

50 capatras • . 5(^ • • 

300 dollars , 
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Brhicb, at the rate of 6s{ pe? dollar, amounted to 901 . ppt diem ; at this 
time the reginlent did not bring above 450 swords into the field, bo that 
each of those cost ffovemment about 80/. per annum, merely for carrying 
corn forage from tqp Douro. The corn had previously been purchased 
at a great price, shipped, landed at Oporto, re-shipped into river-craft, 
and towed 140 or 150 miles against stream. We may have stated this 
matter somewhat incorrectly, as it has bean done from memory ; but 
we ha^e no fear of contradiction in asserting, that the expense of sending 
horses froim England was^trityng ip comparison to the cliarge of sup- 
porting them in field. 

It would be very advantageous to have single squadrons of cavalry 
placed under the command of the general of division of infantry, in 
battles; — a single squadron, judiciously placed, may have the most 
beneficial effects. In case of discomfiture, a cliarge of cavalry may 
check the advance of the enemy, and allow time for the retiring party 
to form ; on the other hand, when a corps of adverse infantry has been 
driven back, they may be advantageously attacked, ’and at least, by 
being threatened, the enemy will be obliged to form, and consequently 
their retreat will be retarded. 

When the line of posts and object to be attained has been pointed 
out to the officers of cavalry, they should be allowed to choose their 
ground, and should be responsible for the posting tbe'r piquets ; in the 
same way, patrolling should be entrusted to the cavalry officers : such is 
the case at present, when the duty is laborious and little credit be 
gained ; but when matters are otlierwise, then some staff-officer ajipears 
to take it into his own hands. We found this remark on the opinion of 
one of the most distingui^sbed officers of ohr staff, now no more. The 
writer had the honour to be known to him, and having been applied to, 
by another officer or the staff, for a party to accompany liim on a recon- 
noissance, the writer consulted the gallant officer ahove-meutioned ; he 
received for answer, “ Give him no men ; make the patrole yourself ; 
you will do it just as well, and it is your business.*' ^ ' 

There is one evil which we shall take notice of, and which we should 
xejoic^ to see removed. We allude to the expense of living in ai3ritish 
cavalry regiment. This arises from tlie richness of appohitments, tlic 
expense of the mess, and the frequency of quartering on inns instead 
of barracks. The writer joined a regiment on the 24th of September 
(during the war). ' He embarked for foreign service the beginning of 
January, having lived at an inn during the whole of the intervening 
period, with the exception of about three weeks. The mischief of this 
expensive living is very apparent: thr&e-fourlhs of the younff men in 
the army are not able to enter the cavalry. In the Brilish service, 
officers are employed in cavalry or infantry, as suits their taste and 
l^ans of procuring the transfer. This is at it should be ; for the 
principles qf^ the service are intrinsically the same, and a good officer 
in one service will be equally so in the other. This is not the case on 
the Continent ; and if the expense of our cavalry service was lessened, 
BojiB to make it attainable by a larger portion of our officers,^ it would 
be of great advantage, and would tend to place the British cavalry on 
that permanent statton which it ought to hold, and which it will occupy 
when dements of which it is composed are turned to proper 
account. 
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A. FEW REMARKS OK THE SIEGE OF ANTWERP. 

BY A POST-CAPTAIN. 

[A singular coincidence in the records of I^and Sieges enables us, by the 
addition of the following characteristic contribution from an excel- 
lent” hand, to realize in our Memorabilia of Antwerp the due combi- 
nation of the United Semce.] ^ * 

• To the Editor of the Unitek Service Journal. 

In your highly interesting and elaliorate account of this memorable 
siege, which has been compiled ‘with so much zeal and talent, you 
request your readers to favour you with any additional remark or infor- 
mation thgy may be pleased to add. 

I therefore bQg to ofler you a few casual observations, which I am 
the marc inclined to do, being of the United Service, a naval man, and, 
1 believe, the only one of the same rank at Antwerp at the capitulation 
of the Citadel. 

It cannot be expected that a sailor could detail the modus operandi 
of a siege ; and as you have followed the operations so closely and 
scientifically, aiTy further attempt would be superfluous. 

^ fully agree with you, that it is extraordinary how few military men, 
and I may add naval, availed themselves of this opportunity of wit- 
nessing what must have been alike gratifying, if not instructive, to all 
arms pf the service. . * 

It might have proved beneficial if at least two of the cadets from 
Sandhurst had b^en seiA over under one of th« senior students, who 
arc commissioned officers. It would have been considered an event in 
the annals* of the college ; and on their return* they could have eluci- 
dated^ in the most pleasing and instructive form, the scientific details of 
ti*biego«which doubtlc?s will be studied in this admirable establishment 
I reached Antw(*rp at a highly interesting epoch, — five days 4 )revious 
to the capitulation of the Citadel. • 

On lewing Brussels, and approaching the scene of action, I was 
struck, as I think other amateurs must have been, with the total absence 
of all bustle on the road ; and I could almost say there appeared a pro- 
voking want of some soul-stirring indication of the approximation of the 
Grande Armce. On descending from the diligence at night, at Malines, 
I perceived the heavens illumined by the flashing of artillery and the 
bursting of shells, and I heard the distant roar, which tjie rumbling 
noise of the diligence ^)n the eternal pave had previously prevented. I 
may en route reirTark, the roads are generally better here than in France, 
and the country much more highly cultivated. As tl^ gates, of. the 
city were closed, I was obligefl to sleep* at Malines, and in the morning 
I passed about sixty fourgons with pro^pi8ions for the army, each having 
a spare wheel and drawn by four small horses of the Brittany breed, 
in excellent condition, generally greys, remarkably haitdsome, and well 
adapted for the service; Jhis conveyed a sensible impression of the 

* All the wheels were of* the same diameter, as were also those of the aftiUery.' 
The carriages of the French artillery are of the latest English pattern. 
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gigantic extent and highly effective state of the French materiel, I 
met with no other indication of what was going on until I reached the 
Grand Quartier General at Berchem ; here, on the right, was a park of 
artillery and a regiif ent en bivouac under straw huts, and the whole 
place in motion. The direct road to the city was pronounced exceed- 
ingly dangerous, as shot from the Citadel were frequently crossing it. 
A Belgian who was in the coupke^ a civilian, and who, as sailors would 
say, probably had not made his will, got out of the diligence and made 
a detour to tiie sight. Altfnou^h it was very cold, 1 let down the glass, 
truth to tell, not oqly to have a better 'view, but in case of accidents 
while passing two windmills, ‘a well known spot where several had 
occurred. A laden chariot in our company was struck by a shot, and 
at the same moment a French soldier passed with his left arm held up 
by sy^omrade, the hand having just been cjyried off. 

I was inside the city in a few minutes after this, and having procured 
a carte de surete in exchange for my passport, from tlie mayor, and in 
thanking him observed, I now consider mjself bomb-prvof^ I proceeded 
outside thcogates, and entered the trenches through the kindness of a 
f'rench Captain O’Farrell, and a Belgian Captain Bormann, aides-de- 
camp to General Neigre, of the French .nitillery, 

I am indebted to your Journal, and French officers on the spot, for 
an account of the occurrences previous to this time, ^ 

As General Chass6 appears to have been naturally anxious for the 
good opinion of the Duke of Wellington and the British army, perhaps 
1 may be excused in noticing a general^ I won’t say common report, 
current among French officers present at the siege, which I am induced 
to do, as in page 298 of your Journal, General Chassc is in some 
measure censured for not patrolling his front,’ or, as sailors term it, not 
keying a good look-oiiA a-head. 

The report went to say that a serjeant of the Dutch, piquet in 
advance heard the French breaking ground during the night of the 
29th November, and went more than once to his officer to stat: what 
he had heard, who, instead of ascertaining the truth, as it was qis duty, 
to do, tieated the serjeant’s statement as a delusion, natural to occur to 
OT.e in his advanced position. So far for the report in questjon, which, 
if true, probably the officer was lullea into a neglect of duty, from a 
conviction that nothing at the time justified an overt act of hostilities, 
which breaking ground is generally admitted to be ; consequently General 
Chasse must be allowed to have so far gained experience from the siege 
in 92, when the first night's operations were undiscovered, as to have 
ordered a vigilant look-out by an advance piquet. 

For the sake of humanity it is as well that the Dutch engineers did 
not discover tliat the trenches were opened until nine o’clock the next 
morning : there might otherwise have been a few more French shacos 
to spare, but the Citadel would have been taken tmt de meme. 

The well-known fact, thougli not ntentioned in your Journal, that a 
Belgian officer laid, and Belgians solely worked, the moriier momtre^ 
cannot be considered but as a breach of neutrality ; and as a more 
gallaU kind of Jbreach — that in the bastion Toledo — was so near ac- 
complishmentj jt is tp be regretted that it waaever permitted * A crowd 


"*^t may be^meatioaed, as a proof of General Chass^’s aesertioii, [that Fort 
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of thoughtless Belgians outside the Malines gate gave a loud shout as 
each shell, upon exploding in the Citadel, sent forth a fast volume of 
dust and smoke, more like the effect of the explosion of a service 
magazine than a shell. An kclat, weighing seventy or eighty pounds, 
from the second shell fired, which burst in the air, fell close to the 
•French battery, No. 12 ; the others, in all eight in number, went into 
' the Citadel ; those which I saw appeared (o me, when in the air, like a 
small balloon, the burning fuze being visible in day-light. Qne of 
these shells fell within about tweyty y^rds of the principal powder 
, magazine ; and the general belief was, juicing from the effect produced 
oft a blindage wjiere it fell, and considering its weight, (half a ton,) that 
had it fallen on the magazine, notwithstanding the precaution taken to 
give additional security to its roof, it cotild not have resisted its effects, 
in which case, as it contained about 2 or 300,000 lbs. of powder, half 
the city of Antwerp, with its cloud-capped Catliedral, would have fallen 
a sacrifice fo a projectile fired by Belgian artillerymen. The mortar 
might then truly have been, called a monster. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this experiment appears tf) be, that 
should there ap))ear a probability of such shells being again used, pre- 
cautionary measured must be taken to render magazines dans les places 
fortes^ permanently proof against them. Notwithstanding the weight 
of this mortar, and the time taken to load it, I think it not improbable 
that slieJls of much greater magnitude than those at present in general 
use \fill be employed against fortifications of tlie first class. This ap- 
pears the less improbable, as the casemates in the Citadel of Antwerp 
were, %s you state in page 373, almost intact after sustaining the fire 
from aBout 40 mortars, during 18 days. It n^y be here remarked, that 
had these casemates been more extensive and airj', there would liave 
been less occasion Tor a mass of incongruous buildings, the burning aijd 
•destruction •f which elated the besiegers in proposition as they depressed 
and incommoded the besieged. 

You •have remarked^ in pages 372 and 381, that the Dutch shells 
increased in nicely d range, and were more deadly in effect, in pro- 
j)ortion as the approaches approximated tlie defences. Although you 
urge the attention of artillery oflicjprs to this subject, I venture to in- 
trude a remark or two, as you appear to invite discussion for the laud- 
able purpose of being useful to the service. 

As a proof of your position, you give the comparative effect produced 
on the personnel in Montebello and the breeching battery ; this, I con- 
ceive, cannot be taken as a proof of the accuracy of the fire, because the 
marks of the shells which fell ink) Montebello were absolutely countless. 
The commanding officer.^ Captain Vasseur, of the French aftillery, (I 
feel a pleasure m writing his name from a remembrance of his great 
civility,) supposed them to amount to more than one hundred and fift^, 
a number which must be considared eiiorwious,*as the firfe was divided 
between sjd many points in the early part of the siege, whereas latterly, 
the whole efforts of the besieged (though certainly more circumscribed) 

Montebello was one of the works constructed for thg defence of tfie place, anf no/ 
to attack the Citadel,— that the dbor of one oi* the magaeines^in J\k)Xitebello faced 
the Citadel, and notwithstandhig precautionary measures, was much exposed ^u^- 
ing the siege. 
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were directed to the br^cbing battery, and its Siamese twin-brother the 
oontre-battery^ adjoining on its left. The escape of life and lipib among 
the French artillerymen in Montebello was truly miraculouB.*^ Guns 
were dismounted, tbe interior of the fort ploughed up in an extraordi- 
nary manner, even the pot-au-feu upset, wliicli was the most galling of 
all to a hungry soldier, and yet only one artilleryman (not an officer) 
was slightly wounded on the temple. This in a great degree accounted 
for, by^ admitting that the shells projected to the greatest distances were 
thrown with the greatest %elo^ity, and fell from the greatest height ; 
consequently, they buried themselves ffroportionally deep in the spongy 
and soft ground, whereas those blown Qi>er the bastions into the nearest 
batteries, penetrated the earth less, and having the shoVtcst fuzes, con- 
sequently failed less often, and were for these two reasons most destruc- 
tivaramong the men. 

You have justly remarked, in page 297, that the state of the ground 
was not only the means of saving life, but generally favoured the ope- 
rations of the sap ; and I beg leave to observe, as afii additional and 
conclusive proof of the unerring aim of the Dutch mortars in distant 
firing, that in the same page it is mentioned, that 28 shells fell into a 
distant French battery, No. 7, in one day, only, three casting their 
splinters above ground. I am, therefore, humbly of opinion that the 
question mooted as to the relative correctness of distant and proximate 
mortar-practice cannot be decided by any data which this siege offers 
to the artillerist. 13ut the effect produced by shells on caseanated 
buildings must depend, as has been by others remarked, on the height 
to which they have been projected ; therefore, if the greatest affect is 
required, the elevation given to the moiiar must be increased when the 
batteries approach very close to the place bolmbarded. 

^ While on the subject of projectiles, I may relate an ingenious and 
novel mode of vertical fire which was explained to me (on my arrival 
at Paris from Antwerp) by the gallant Admiral who immortalised him- 
self at the siege of Acre. In the Pasha’s garden <hcre was a 24-j.ounder, 
for wliich tliey had no shot that would enter the muzzle ; and as the 
FrencK were close under the walls, Sir Sydney caused the gun to be 
fashed in an upright position, and charging it with a smajl quantity of 
powder, the shot were placed on the mouth of the gun, and on being 
fired into the air, they fell on the heads of the French. 

The Dutch stuck to their guns as they have always done on ship- 
board ; but such accurar-y of fire to the last could not have been antici- 
pated, exposed as the artillerymen were to an unprecedented number 
(about 140) touches d feu during 19 deysf. 

In speaking to a French officer on the extraordinary gotfd fortune of 
the French in escaping the effect of the Dutch fire, he accounted for it 

^ Muftket balls from the Citadel frequently entered Fort Montebello. An artib 
leryman had his bonnet de police perforated by one ; and while the writer of these 
remarks was in conversation with an ofiicer attached to General Riimigny, a musket 
ball entered an embrasure and passed between them. A Polish officer was with 
General R. in the trenches as an amateur du si^ge. 

jr The reputed loss of the Dutch in the Citadel, among 4500 men, was about 140 
killed outright and«100 wounded. The French»had about 100 lu^a roides and 000 
dt in the batteries and trenches. But doctors differ ^ therefore 1 cannot 
answer for this report. 
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by saying — ilfaut convenir le]bon Dieu est^Frangais** — ^which was 
reversing the common saying among the Belgians, wlfen speaking of 
the rain which fell so constantly on the French in the trenches, — “ le 
hon Dieu est Hollandais*' — each implying, without ^ny impious thought, 
that Providence especially favoured them. This officer told me that pn 
^one occasion, a shell was seen in the air, and on the usual cry “ ^are la 
homhe^' the men fuddled together to avoid it, and that at the next 
moment it fell among them, killing and wounding all of them. A 
Captain Montigny, who commanded the^pafty which escaladed the wall 
at the gorge of the Lunette St.* Laurent^ and was v^unded severely in 
Uie hand and other places, has written a short account of the siege. 
He was my cohipagnon de voyage, from Antwerp to Brussels, son bras 
encore en echarpe, , • 

The zeal and devotednes8/>f the French soldier were remarkably nson- 
spicuouB, and also their endurance of fatigue. 

The bapH)er8 and miners, artillery, and five regiments — I believe the 
numbers to be S, 19, 25,. 58, 65, — of the line, performed almost ex- 
clusively the whole of the operations, the extent* and beauty of which 
must have been seen to form an adequate idea of them. They were, as 
you justly remark igi page 309, admirable, — “ having the air of practice - 
works thrown up for the instruction of cadets, rather than ofiensive ope- 
rations constructed under a galling fire, and carried on under great 
difficulties of ground and weather.*’ The battery No. 12, of three 
16-poundcrs, called “ la batter ic acrienue^^ from its elevation, being 
on the top of the left flank of the conire-^arde^ was very justly the pride 
and koast of the French artillery. , 

Anfbng many anecdotcif which were repeated to me while in the 
neighbourhood of such ^firring scenes, I venture to select the follow- 
ing : — At the moment of a partial sortie from the {)utch garrison on 
• works neaathe gorge of the Lunette St. Laurent, a French soldier had 
h^s arm carried off ; he instantly picked it up, and carried it away with 
him. •This was related to me a day or two after the capitulation by an 
intelligent corporal.of the man’s company, who remarked to me at the 
time, that we were then standing over the bodies of two of his comrades 
who fell i^ the sortie ; the moi^nds were distinctly visible, somewhat 
like mummies, a few inches of earth being their only covering. 

This incident was recalled to my recollection on reading its pendant 
since my return, in the memoirs of Sir Wm. Hoste, — a work which 1 
venture to recommend to the attentive perusal, of every officer; indeed 
it should, with Southey’s Life of Nelson, and Lord Collingwood’s Letters, 
be as regular an appendage to»the fit-out of a youngster as his Bible. 

It is observed in pagje 1 59 of these memoirs, after recoifling one of 
the most gallant actions on record, perTormed by the boats of H.M.S. 
Bacchante, — you may cut British sailors to pieces, but you cannot 
conquer their spirit. One of tliem had, his right arm shattered whilst 


• The quantity of gabions, fascines, and sand bags, made use of was truly astonish- 
ing ; to which are to be attributed the solidity of the works, and con8equen1|W the 
trifling loss of life. Of an army of about 70,000 men, 30,000 Invested the place, 
the rest were on the Dutph froivtier.— U. S. 7ourpal fw: exac{ 4f}spriptiou of 
the force and position of anu, au4 correct plan of the vitadel ana, works 

thrown up. * • 
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in the act of boarding b gun-boat ; instead of retreating, he took his 
cutlass with hi left hand, and continued to press forward as long as he 
could stand.” 

The French artillerymen are a remarkably fine body of men ; and on 
entering the battery No. 12, if it had not been for the unusual ringing 
noise of the brass guns*, I might for a moment have fancied myself, 
among my old friends, the ever^to-be-lamentedy as defunct^ marine artil- 
lery. Xbere were a few well-founded objections to the corps among 
some of our ^est naval officers,: but, they were, while embodied, like a 
lump of gold — you could mak§ anything out of them, with this excep- 
tion — they required no beating : if they were costly, it was only putting 
the money out to interest, to be repaid by a few ^or-natibn well-directed 
10-inch shells from steam- boats,®the first war we might be engaged in. 

I«nbserved the French used no locks ; ^lor were there vent-patches 
to which they could be attached, although the guns were new. The 
24-pounder weighed more than 2700 kilogramms, the ffi-pounder 
more than 1900. No sights were used, but their ho^^'itzers were laid 
by the quaVirant. Tlie tubes were made of reeds, and I observed that 
they hung fire several seconds when the match was applied to them — 
probably owing to the damp state of the atmosphere*' WJien this is the 
case on shipboard, these little agents should be ]}Ut into the oven in 
small quantities, when it is not too hot. I observed the •'French artillery- 
men stopped the vent with the middle finger of the left hand, and not 
with the thumb, as with us. Several used finger-stalls to prevent^ the 
finger from being burnt, but no vent-plugs were usedf. 

It has been remarked in the English newspapers, tliat the Rrench 
officers were not over cogrteous to the English amateurs dv si^pe. I 
think it but just to say, that during the fourteen days I was at Antwerp, 
I^^eceived the greatest attention from them, Findiftg it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain admittance into the citadel while the .Dutc h were 
still there, and wishing to take my departure from the place as soon as 
possible, I wrote to Marshal Gerard, inclosing a csertificatc from Golonel 
Caradoc that I was a naval officer, to state that 1 had resolved, vvilli 
great reluctance^ to interrupt for a single instant tlie course of liis 
unceasing occupation, to request of him the favour to be allowed to visit 
the citadel, adding — “ ayant feit le voyage expres pour voir letonnant 
ravage de son artillerie.” On which 1 immediately received a polite 
note from an aide-de-camp, inclosing the following, written by the 
Marslial ; — 

“ Le Marechal Commandant eh Chef TArm^e du Nurd, autorise 

Monsieur G S , Capitane de VtiiisBeau Anglais, h entrer h la 

Citadelle dAnvers. 

Berchem^ le 28 Xbre. 1832. ‘ Cte. Gerard.” 

jr>n the receipt of this I made my way to the citadel, my good fortune 
being envied ty many. “A French General Huhlieres had charge and 
permitted me to enter the gate. 1 had the happiness to meel^ with an 
officer of the artillery with whom I had formed an acquaintance during 
the jjege in battery No. 12, and we proceeded together. It is impos- 

• 

* Many of Fredch iron guns burst at the talcing of Algiers. 

Lwas surprised to find that neither of the contending parties made nse of 
Shrapbel'a shells, which are, I^believe, such favourites with our artillery. 
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Bible to convey by words an idea of the chaotic^scene. If the buildings 
had sulTered the shock of one long-continued earthqualfe, accompanied 
by the lightning’s fire, they could not have appeared more ruinous and 
terrific ; and the few open spaces of ground were covered with shot and 
pieces of shell, or deeply indented at every second step by their plunging 
• effect. Here and there one met with the mouth or entrance to a case- 
* mate, which was crowded -by the miserable though still determined- 
looking Dutchmen. The atmosphere need not be hinted at. ^ party 
of French artillery were busy in qpllecyng^six pieces of brass 

field ordnance — a work of no small difficulty, — which were presented 
by Leopold to the French army, to be sent as trophies to the H6tel des 
Invalidos at Paris; and here and there were to be seen a French guard 
with piled arms, warming themselves^ and I must say it was bitterly 
cold. General Chassd was siill in his casemate ; but as he iiad requited 
that he might not be shown up as a hete saiivage, particularly to liis 
Belgian filends, I did not attempt to see him. 

Tlie J)i»tch officers were remarkably soldier-like and communicative ; 
many were decorated with French orders, and a great nunfher of the 
soldiers wore a small copper medal, wliich had a mean effect even on 
the oldest jackets, #Jind indeed did not appear, in common 
worth a copper. 

It apj)ecir8 b> the newspapers that the whole of the garrison present 
during the siege are to have this medal. The Trafalgar deck-oration 
wa'^given to our sailors by a public-spirited man, Alexander Davidson, 
Esq. ; but as it came from iin individual^ (a term whicli makes tars 
indigiiant if applied to them,) it was iu)t so highly prized as if it had 
been ft gift, as it ought to Have been, from Jlead Quarters. The idea 
was followed by our Government to commemorate tiie battle of Water- 
loo, hut they hung fire at Algiers the year after.* • The Dutch now give 
the wliole#of the men in certain actions a mcd^l. The system seems 
^ood if acted on with proper discrimination, reserving Uie cross as more 
chivahesqiie for indivkluals who may distinguish themselves. 

^ My Companion qf the French artillery, while conversing with a Dutch 
officer, alluded to the circumstance mentioned in your Journal, *p. 338, 
of a shot f#oni the Citadel havinjj entered the muzzle of a French 2?- 
pounder, and then asked him if it were also true that a shell from the 
French Fort Montebello had fallen into the Citadel, and ignited the 
charge or priming of a Dutch mortar already loaded and pointed at 
Montebello, causing the shell to fall into the .Fort as intended. This 
singular circumstance the Dutch officer affirmed to be a fact. 

It was generally remarked tlwit the great gun practice of the Dutch ar- 
tillerymeri^was remarkably accurate: and^'ou in pages 315, SSS, 343,373, 
allude to it, observing that the precision of their fire could not be ex- 
ceeded by any gunners in Europe. Being an advocate for dispart si {^ts 
on land service as well as navakordnance„ I was naturally*anxious to re- 
mark whether the guns in the citadel were fitted with them, and I was 
delighte*d to find that they were, though certainly of the rudest con- 

* There lias been hitherto an unaccountable mistiness aboutT sailors, winch is 
noAv dispelling. A Sea breeze, a' Hoyal breeze, has sprung ap in opposition to the 
old land wmd^ and they are* now squaring yards, (witness Trafalgar Squa^'e and 
West India Governor determined to carry the Mam Royal through aJl squills, 

aud not suffer it to be lowered an inch. * 


/ 
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strOction possible: they* consisted of a piece or lump of wood, the 
requisite height of the dispart, buckled round the gun at the muzzle 
astragal by e leather strap. As the French artillerymen had nothing 
to guide the eye between the line of metal (that from the breech to the 
muzzle, about degree), and point blank, (i. e. line parallel to the 
bore,) 1 was now no longer at a loss to account for the superior cor- 
rectness of the Dutch fire. • 

On observing these sights, the French officer remarked, that they 
were for takihg aim when the abjecUwas considerably nearer than point 
blank distance r thfs I readily^understood, as 1 was aware the French 
call point blank what we call the line of metal*. While on the sub- 
ject of sights, I may mention that Captain Brown, of the navy, so justly 
celebrated as the constructor o¥ the chain-pier at Brighton, proposed 
sorfR^time since a sight to be used in breaching batteries, and whenever 
the men, while taking aim with great guns, were unavoidably much 
exposed. The utility of such an invention was shown, parficularly in 
one instance, at this siege ; and if the French had had a little more re- 
flection, i. e. used such an instrument, which is a small highly burnished 
metal reflector, some lives might have been saved : a chef de hatailr 
lon^ a captain, and an artillery-man were killed uliil looking out of an 
embrasure along a gun in either the breeching or centre- battery, I am 
not certain which. I shall not take the liberty to dt scribe minutely 
Captain B.’s simple invention ; but I may state as a proof of its correct- 
ness in practice, that I once stood sheltered by the shipside entirely 
clear of a port, which is wider than the embrasures in these batteries, 
with my backt to an object at wliich I pointed a long 18-pounde?, and 
although it was distant 600 yards, it was hillhe first shot. Captain B. 
was present, and ihcctrial was made at his request — it was thus proved 
XS ' answer at long slio’l ; yet it was not contemplated' to make use of it 
except in batteries on •^hore, when under close fire from great guns or 
musketry. 

It is not likely to be of service on ship-board, where the ni'en are 
screened from view by smoke, if not by bulwarks when at close q-^tarierty 
a* which time all sights are nearly useless, excepting now and then for 
a chance shot as the smoke clears awiy. ^ 

But “ once more unto the breach.” The Bastion Toledo was the 
point to which the curious made their way on entering the citadel. The 
breach which was made in its left face was nearly practicable, and 
would liave been quite so, had the firing continued a few hours longer; 
the slope from the ditch, which was about 50 feet in height, appeared at 
a guess to tie at an angle of 45 degrees.* Tlie covp deceit from its sum- 
mit was most imposing — one stood about 30 feet above the terreplein, 
or ground on the opposite side of the ditch, which was about 30 yards 
wide— mone of the two descentes au fos^v h del couverty the ne pltts 
ultra of engineering, was observable by the opening through the coun- 
terscarp or wall on the opposite side, ht the water's edge, with the heads 
of the curioufil peeping through it. On looking far around, the position 

* ^oint blank fs said to be about a mile, in a recent work by a Sailor. Surely 
the Excellent’s establislimctiiC was muqh wanted, c 

♦ probably the necessity of thus turning one’s back on an enemy may be an in- 
fiupetr^le objection to its adoption in our gallant artillery, without it be remember- 
ed that it is ozily intended to be used while you are battering him en hrhhe. 
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of the different batteries was distinguishable, and the parapets of the 
trenches were to be seen crowded with soldiers, in their various uniforms, 
and in the intermediate spaces the artillery and miners were especially 
employed digging for ^shot, linexploded shells and their splinters, for 
which they received an established price at head-quarters — added to 
Pthese, it appeared as if the whole population of Antwerp, dressed in all 
the colours of the rainbow, had sallied forth from the gates of tlie city, 
forming altogether such an animated scene ^ I had never^ before wit- 
nessed, the effect of which was heightened by seeing tliel^reacli crowned 
by French and Dutch officers, men who a^short time previous liad been 
bitch deadly foe^ now interchanging friendly salutations, or in earnest 
conversation, discussing the merits of the siege, and awarding to each 
other praise where it was due. Among them was General Ncigre, the 
head of the French artillery. • ** 

On reaching the mound between the Alba and Duke bastions, on 
which was tlie flag-staff, my companion observed a small piece of the 
flag, which had been flying during the siege, hanging to thc^ splinters 
of the staff where it had been struck by a shot — this the French officer 
dislodged with some little dexterity, and divided it, presenting me with 
tlie largest portion, •aying, “ Nous partagerons ceci en freres*’ — we will 
divide this like brotliers. I had in a few minutes after an opportunity 
of also making 9 fraternal oflbring. I observed a Dutch prisoner em- 
])loyed milking one of the miserable-looking cows which had escaped 
(lestiliction, even “ war to the knife.” Some milk was immediately 
])vesenlcd on asking for it ; my companion and myself then drank from 
the saflie cup the milk of mutual lvindn(?8s, which we both equally en- 
joyed. * Nelson used to tcU his youngsters t^ “ liate a Frenchman as 
they would the devil.” This was as it should be during a devilish lon^ 
and tiresome blockade, 7nai^ quelle i evolution le^ chores de ce 

moude ef dhtn nos id'ee^ ! Since my Toulon ©ruises I had been en 
cuuieiiv on board Admiral Villcncuve's ship at Sip it head, and was now, 
by the permission^^f Marshal Gerard, in the Citadel of Antwerp. 

may be remarUed that the Dutch flag sent to Paris by th*® Mar- 
shal was the colour of the lOtli regiment in garrison in the citadel, and 
not the flag«which was flying during the siege ; the remains of this, for 
it was torn in several places by s^ot, were said to have been burnt by • 
the Dutch. 

There were several women in the citadel during the siege — these be- 
longed to tlie soldiers ; General Cliassd’s friehds were wisely sent to 
Bergen-op-zoom some time previous ; two women were unfortunately 
killed; one of the soldier’s wiiTcs told me she was born in tie citadel, 
and said, “Voil-A le rest%de ma maison,’\pointing to a heap of ruins. 

I have to add to lliesc remarks (which have been spun out far beyond 
my intention) an anecdote or two of Captain Koopman, tlje commands 
ant of the flotilla, who, to use a French exjTression, appears to have been 
“ brave jymme son t^pde.” As the firing had ceAsed, fearing that the 
iiegociations for the surrender of the place might succeed, lie proceeded 
to the citadel to offer his services, and those of his 300 sailors^to 

General Chasse to defend the breach : tliis he stated to a French 

• • • ' * • 


* Of many hundred grant but three, 

To make a new Thennopylse.” 
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officer himself in his ‘rather imperfect French, “ Je dis au General 
Chasse que j| defendra ton breche avec mes trois cents matclots.” 
When this French officer was sent to the T6te de Flandres to disarm 
him and his officet:s, the latter were inclined to resist, until Captain 
Koopman recommended compliance as of stern necessity. But when' 
it was understood that the officer was to convey their commander tq 
head-quarters, they rushed into the room«in a body, and with tears in 
their ejes declared they would not part from him ; and it was not until 
the French' officer had ^iveq his ^ord of honour that he should be 
treated with proper respect and kindness, that the separation took 
place 

In expressing my acknowledgments for the pleasure and instruction 
I have received in reading the cperjjtions of this siege in your Number 
March, I beg leave to make a reinarl^ on the statement respecting 
the Belgian army, contained in p. 355. It is not the result of my own 
observation ; I should not, as a sailor, suppose myself competent to 
give an opinion on the subject ; but having mixed much with French 
officers, whom all must allow to be tolerable competent authority, I can 
assert that tlie general iiii))resbion among them was, that the Belgian 
army could not be considered effective, in proportjon to the numerical 
strength it had from peculiar causes suddenly nltained. Altliough there 
had been time to perfect le simple sohlat^ good ofliv,^n*s could not be 
procured as readily in sufficient numbers for so large an army. It was 
admitted that it contained a vast number, but they are not so indigenous 
in a Belgian as a French soil, where they spring uj) d (oup de hai^iieilc. 
The impression of this defect v^as such, that many of the Frencli d'clared 
they hoped they might npt have to act in concert on the same field of 
action. ^ ^ 

It was at the same time gratifying to find that 4he French officers 
allowed our alliance j^ith them necessary for Franco to ijiaintain the 
political position slie lield at the moment of tin’s siege, wlien it had been 
announced that le premier coup de canon ebrq^ilera V Europe de fond 
en comble: this was entirely overlooked by Mons.^Gendebien ipid a’fevv 
wortliy members of the Belgian Chamber of Deputies, when they voted 
Vor the destruction of the Lion of Waterloo, as a compliiqent (en tout 
sens equivoque) to the French army, immediately after the broad aegis 
* of England had been held over their backs, while fighting the Belgians’ 
battle in the trenches before Antwerp. 

But I shall avoid pol'tics, for Sliaks]feare tells us — 

« When clouds are seen, wise men put on their cloaks.” 

And as “ mon siege est fait,” I must take my leave, and remain 

Your most obedient Servant, 

G. S., Cjiptain R.N. 


♦ The burning of his flotilla was botli just and wise in Captain Koopman ; it 
might otherwise have been used against forts Lilio and Liefkeushoek. 


ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Naval Club, Bond Street, April 22. 

Mr. Editor, — The failure of the scheme for raising^ building fund upon 
•debentures of 25/. and 10/. entrance monies, having compelled the Council to 
commence operations on so limited a scale, that the expenditure must far 
^ ^jxcecd the revenue, I am induced, from the deep interest you have displayed 
towards the success of the Royal Naval School, and since the United 
Service Journal has become so completely the i^onthly organ of the Service, 
to request insertion of the accompanying lettgrs, which were ^vritfen expressly 
for publication, at a time when the unpleasaiy; task devoliped on me to oppose 
th/e baneful resolution adopted in council of appropriating Bell's donation to 
the altering and ftirnishing of Hartwell House, when the conditions of the 
great philanthropist were, by his own showing, in his first letter, that the esta- 
blishment of the Institution and the Madras system should precede the gift. 

The more I see of the workiifg of these debentures, &c., so inveterately 
persevered in against the declared wishes and sentiments of the Service at 
large*, the ihoro am I convinced of the fallacy of the attempt to render any 
nomination rights ‘more popular to the subscribers, more profitable to the 
funds of Ihe Institution, or more useful and less oppressive to the junior 
branches of the profession, than those unanimously agreed to at the first 
meeting, presided by the late Admiral Sir Joseph Yorke, 

Besides the imposfibihty, aud, I may say, absurdity of raising anything 
lik(' "the amount required for building upon such trilling sums as 10/. 
entrances, they arP a direct tax upon the poor olhccr, by increasing to 27/. 
the annual charge for board and education, which was fixed at 25/., aud not 
to exceed that sum : but, on the contrary, to be reduced in proportion to the 
accumulation of funds, as recommended by the oflicers at the sea-ports, for 
whose benefit the plan was originally designed ; and until that sum be reduced 
to 1 5/., very few of those who a»e so anxious to avail themselvs of the superior 
education to be pro\idcd in the school, can deriM? any advantage from it. 

The main cau'ses ^hich hi^e retarded the progress of Jthis infant Institution 
are the little courteous and gentlemanly deference shown to practical and 
professional Acn of literature, abolishing the share, making 25/. the minimum 
ch|jrge for education instead of the imixhmmif and raising the annual sub- 
senptioff from one da)’» pay to tw^o, &c. These changes and innovations 
created ilfhostile feeling towards the Parent Society, and contributed more 
than anything else to tlie fatal resolution respecting Hartwell, which dfprived 
the Society of the greatest benefit yet confeiTed on it, as in this princely 
mansion, anif in no other, can our orij^inal intentions obtain that importance 
in the public opinion of the country which they deserve, or can we put into 
practice those genuine principles of philanthropy, contained in the Original 
Prospectiisif which commanded the admiration and sympathy of the whole 

* III proof of which, I refer to the reholutions passed at the general meetings 
called to consider this subject at Portsmouth and Plymouth. 

f 1 hav^read with attention anS admiration the prospectus whi«h you have 
sent me, for the establishment of a school for ^le education of the sons of naval 
officers. Under the fyll persuasion that such an establishment is calculated to be 
of the most extensive benefit to men whose services are entitled to the gratitude of 
every Englishman, I shall be happy to have my iianje inserted as a subScriblir 
for one share. . • 

“ To Capt. J. Brown, Bath.*' ’ “ Richard Saumarez, Physician.” 

‘‘ Dear Sir — ^Parliament, 1 believe, votes annually sums in aid of schools of a 
public nature. I think there is a school in Ireland that receives^such assistance. 

I would ask can there be any school in the United, Kingdom that has a stronger 
claim on the country than the proposed Royal. Naval School P * * • 

• Matthew P. Lucas, Alderman.” • , 

‘‘ To Com. W. H. Dickson, "Watlingbury, Kent.” , 

U. S. ^ovKN. No. 54, May, 1833. a 
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service and ooimtry. In Hartwell House can the terms for board 

and education^ gradually lowered, and a building fund amassed at the 
same time ; whilst at Camberwell they will most probably be augmented, and 
the idea ox building must be totally abandoned* Had Hartwell therefore 
been supported in a less domineering manner^ no opposition or resentmen'*. 
would have been manifested towards it at the Portsmou^ meeting, at which 
I understand the general cry was, We will have nothing to do with Hart- 
well or with the report’* — “ We think it all Vrong and inadmissible and 
although Admirals jM^Kinl^y, Austin, Ornmaney, Captains Purvis, Whylock, 
&o., attempted to soothe these .harsh ^feelings, nothing would appease them ; 
they proceeded to demolish every atom oY the report, not one line of which 
met with a single expression of approbation : indeed 1 am told that more 
general indignation never was expressed by gentlemen. 

It is much to be deplored that^^the advocates for an expensive education 
had not first allowed the original plaii, which appeared to give “ universal 
satisfaction," to have been tried ; and when ^hat had been found to answer, 
they might have ventured to indulge in expectations of a higher nature, — they 
might have further enlarged the objects of study in any way they pleased. 
The school might have been furnished with museums ’of natural history, 
mineralogy, a riding-school, and even with a chemical laboratory, and per- 
mission might have been given to particular boys to indulge in any special 
taste they might have for collateral studies; but t^e extensive circle of 
sciences proposed by the “ espnts forts'" would, in the opinion of practical 
n^n, have distracted the attention, and have far exceeded the mental powers 
of mere schoolboys ; the plan took in too wide a range forun institution whose 
professed object is merely to afford a cheap and suitable education to a class 
of the community whose circumstances do not enable them to furnish that 
advantage to their children. Classics, mathematics, arithmetic, history, geo- 
graphy, English literature, and the modern languages, "with thosa> studies 
which more particularly concern tlio naval profession, as recommended by 
Professor Laurent, appeared, therefore, to the parents who had taken shares 
upon the original pl^h quite sufficient to occup) a yoqthful student ; while 
nbotany, mineralogy, and geology, with all the rest of the ologirjs enumerated 
by the “ philosophers”^ :n their plans and supplements to plans, were pursuits 
which ought to he loft to the taste of maturer years. 

Were the Council to act wisely, they would-be the first to bold out 
the olive-branch, andinvite the subscribers at the sea-ports and' Bath to 
selectman officer from among them to attend the next general meeting, 
Vhose travelling and lodging expenses should he defrayed by the Institution. 
This conciliatory step was proposed last year to the Cfouncil, but, like every 
other suggestion of mine, was negatived, or, if adopted, never acted upon. 1 
know many 10/. donations at Portsmouth and Plymouth, which were made 
and withheld for the want of a little cous|esy towards the sea- ports, which^ 
if extended to them in this instance, would be immediately forthcoming, and 
more than cover th» jitesumed expenses. 
! 

* In conclusion, I am of opinion that there is ^ot an objection to Hartwell 
House, except the distance from London, (this objection ip obviated by the inge- 
nious suggestion of Mr. Laurent, who proposes * that the establishment should 
«iefra]F the tra^t^lling expenses, and put on an additional charge of average to each 
student.' The Greenwich boys are brought by steam from London to Plymouth, and 
vice versd for 3s. ^d, each ; and any coach proprietor would contract for the con- 
veyance between Hartwell and London at the same moderate rate ;) but 1 am also 
of opinion that no house like this will ever be found near London, under at least 
doicble the rent^ and I beg also to call the attention of the Council to the circum- 
stance, that no house or building could be entered upon to accommodate three hun- 
dred boys, without &ii e<^al or eveir greater oultlay than what is now proposed for 
; and the estimates therefore may be taken at the outside. 

Robeet CAirxwj£i.i, Surveyor/* 
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Let Captain Jenkin Jones*, n(nr a mefnlter of the Connefl, a man of 
** sound head and honest and independent heart/* draw out a resolution to 
this effect : he has more than onee expressed himself with warmth upon this 
very subject. The original plan or resolution, then re-ettablished, and hfeld 
to the service as the fundamental principles of the Society, (which 
ye,) and enforced as they would be by the earnest and sincere eloquence 
•tnosc who support them, demands for *25l. shares, to be called for by insttd- 
ments of 5l. oach, would pour in from all quarters, and set once more “ the 
vessel of the institution” afloat. “ On revieni toujours ^ primiera 
amours,'" . • • 

► I am, Sir, your fery^levoted servant, 

• ^ W. H. Dickson, Commander# 

P.S.— The funds of the Institution amounted to 15,695/. on the Ut of 
October last, exclusive of shares, &c. , • 

The annexed correspondence te herewith submitted to the Service in fur- 
ther confirmation of the sentiments contained, and referred, to in the fore- 
going Letter f— 

• [From Sir E. Codrington.] 

Hampton Lodge, Brighton, 13th February^ 1832. 

Dear Sir, — In watching the progress of the proposed Naval School, I have 
observed with great rcfyet a divergence from the principle of the original plan 
so cordially supported at our early meetings The object avowed at the meet- 
ings at which I havg been present, whether in London or at Portsmouth, w»B 
to enable the children of our ])oorer brother otfic ers to receive such tuition as 
would facilitate their making future provision for themselves by their own 
exertidfis : the measures proposed at the latter meetings in London seem to 
contemplate an education liable to be coveted by a class which should not bo 
thrown tfpon an institution the purpose of whieh is naval philanthropy. 

PreveiAed by professional absAice from attending the late meetings, I feel 
it due to you, as the founder oJ*lhe Society, to declare my intention of with- 
drawing from it altogether, unless it shall be established upon its original i 
foundation. !l^now not how far my sentiments may be shared with Uiose 
who took an early interest in the subject ; but if they Should be as generally 
prcvalent^as I believe them to be, it may be useful tor me to state my readi- 
ness to unde with them informing the Society upon its original plan, uncon- 
nected with those whose views seem to me quite inconsistent with it^ To 
which society, under such circumstances, the munificent donation of Dr. ^ 
Bell would belong, must be determinqjd by the date, and the terms of its 
presentation. 

I shall be ready to state my sentiments upon the whole of the subject, at 
any future meeting. In the mean time, I w ill candidly express my convic- 
tion, that if the generosity of Dr. BeM is to entail on the Society the alteration 
of the plan that appears to be contemplated, the original object may be 
more effectually obtained without it. lii conclusion, I will only repeat my 
willingness to use my best cxcrtioifc in the formation of a school ppon the 
plan originateTl by you ; whigh will afford the qieans of giving to the mindd 
of the children of oui; poorer brother officers “ that disposition and those 
habits that may enable them to attain any part of knowledge they may stand ^ 
in need of in the future course of thejf lives.” ^ 

I am, dear .Sir, very sincerely yours, 

To Capt. W»H. Dickson. Edward*Codrington, Vice-Admiral. 

* “ My dear Sir — If you fancy particular individuals are likely to forward 
interests of the plan at the out-ports, why not ask them from Lohdon to form 
themselves into branch committees^ and establish a regular coiveBpoii^ence with 
the council of administration ? .Then one would act and answer -queries wi^ 
something of authority. 1 must honestly say, that I think a little courtesy from* 
the managing party iu town would not be thrown away on the out-portl. 

“ To Conf. W. H. Dickson. . „ ‘^J, J.^» 
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[From Rear- Ad^ol Sir J. Brenton to Captain Lord Selsey.] 

Greenwich Hospital, 6th February, 1832. 

My Lord, — I have the honour to acknowledge the favour of your Lordship's 
letter of the 31st ult., and to express my entire concurrence with the senti- 
ments contained in it respecting the appropriation of the donations and sub- 
scriptions given for the proposed Naval School, to the establishment of 
Orphan Fund, and of the necessity of reverting to the system of shares as' 
proposed by your Lordship at the meeting on the 29th of April. Some mea- 
sure Of thjs kind becomer- absolutely indispensable ; and every discussion 
which has taken place upon tht subject .has afforded fresh proof, that unless 
a capital is rais^ by this or similar means, the establishment cannot take 
place. 

I have watched the progress of the intended institution attentively, and nni 
more and more convinced that the object of the original prospectus of Cap- 
tejn Dickson, that of assisting our brother pfficers of limited income, cannot 
be attained by the measures now in contemplation ; the sum required for 
education is far beyond their means. At the same time the benevolent feel- 
ings called into action by this appeal have most providentially pointed out 
the way^to complete success, by the munificent contributions which have 
been* made, and which will rapidly increase should the plan be brought 
fully into action. 

Before this, however, can he effected, a capital must be obtained for the 
outfit of the school, (either for building or hiring a house,) and other con- 
tingent expenses. This may be done either by the sharq^ above mentioned — 
each share ghing a nomination, and transferable by the sanction of the 
managing committee— or by the means of a sum ])aid on the entrance of each 
boy, (say 20/ ) which, supposing him to remain four years, will raise tlie price 
of education to 30/. per annum. 

It will be said, by this latter'planT am increasing the expense, an// putting 
the advantages of the scjiool still farther beyond the ri'ach of the distressed 
officer; but it is to be recollected that, b) such an arrangement, only such 
parents will send their children, on these terms, as are 'able to afford the ex- 
pense, and who, but for such an establishment, would be called iijion to pay 
twice the amount of thb sum here proposed, and that, perhaps, for a very in- 
ferior description of education. 

On this system, the whole expense of the cstiblishment w^oiild be borne 
b} those whose incomes would allow them to ehoos'* between this and any 
^other institution ; and all the amount of dondtioiis and subscriptions would 
form a fund for the education of those who liad no other mears of procuring 
it, gratuitously or otherwise, as the case might ref[uire. 

I believe that, W'cre the system of shares resumed, the wdiole sum for 
three hundred boys would be subscribed immediately ; and 1 am led to this 
conclusion by the very general approbation the proposal met with when 
first suggested, and the* disappointment and regret as universally felt and 
expressed when the plan was given up. 

Such, my Lord, are my views upon this important subject. I can see 
neither difficulty nor danger to be apprehended from such an undertaking, 
but, as far as human calculation, go, a certainty of success. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 

^ Jah. Brenton. 

To the Right Honourable Captain Lqrd Selsey. 

f 

[From Sir R. Dobson, Chief Surgeon of Greenwich Hospital.] 

t Greenwich, Feb. 9th, 1832. 

From some pamphlets 4hat have lately^ been published relative to the 
establishmfeiit of the Naval Scho6l, it appears to me, and many other officers, 
that you are not only deviating from the plan first promulgated, but that 
you are also actually endangering the funds already subscribed. 1 there- 
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fore beg leave to observe that it is incumbent on*the Council to adhere as 
closely as they can to your Original Prospectm ; alwa} s bearing in mind, 
that the object of such an institution was to enable the poor oflicer to educate 
his sons suitably to their relative rank in society, wi^iout being under the 
Necessity of sending them abroad for that purpose, wnereby they often lose 
Jhe character and patriotism of a true Englishman. 

^ Approving of the principles laid down in your prospectus, and feeling a 
desire to aid in the accomplishment of so laudable a design, the late Dr. 
Bell became a liberal contributor to it, exacting as a condition, that .all the 
education which the prospectus conteupplat^Ll could be aflfiirdcft by his plan 
cheaper than by any other, more, I'presume, than with any idea of increasing 
the expense of education by multiplying head masters, and keeping the boys 
at school to the age of eighteen, to prepare them for the university. 

The money required for building a proper school with houses for masters, 
&c., may be easily raised by throwing open the school for any person what- 
ever to purchase nominations M 25/. each ; four hundred of which will at 
once fetch 10,000/., and if that be not deemed sufficient, let each nomination 
be raised to 3o/., or even higher. This plan, at the same time that it will produce 
enough tp build life school, will quite do aw^ay with shares, w'ithout precluding 
the rich or the poor man from sending his son to be educated thrt’e ; either 
of wliom, by purchasing a nomination, may .^cnd his son as a matter of right ; 
while many bent'volcnt gentlemen, with no children of their owai, will buy, 
for the sake of ha\in^ the gratification of nominating, from time to time, the 
son of some poor but deserving officer. Tliese nominations are to be trans- 
ferable; but iionc^ut naval officers' children are eligible to be nominated. 

The money that has already been subscribed should be placed out at 
iiilerftst; which interest, as well as the annual subscriptions, should go towards 
reducing the charge of education to the poor officer's sons, or giving a trifle 
to tho#e poor officers who Ine at too great ja distance to afford the expense 
ol‘ sending their sons back aiuUforward at the holvdays, ex(*ept his Majesty's 
annual subscription of lOO/.fand Dr. Bell's SOift. a year, which should go 
for free scholarships^ for as ftiany orphans as the respective sums will main- 
tain. * 

The above^iints are offered for your consideration, expressing the wishes 
of pi any with whom I ha^o comersed on the subject of this important under- 
taking, Tor the prosperityeof which you arc aware how warmly I have all along 
felk*inteljsted. 

* 1 am, my dear Dickson, yours, &c., • 

R. Dobson, • 

To Com. W.*W. Dickson. K'hicf Surgeon of Greenwich Hospital. 

Hastings, 30tli December, 1831, 

My dear Dickson — I have received y our letters ; and while I thank you 
for your remembrance of y our old chum's interest;, allow me to express my 
regret, that anything should arise to impede your progress towards accom- 
plishing live useful and bcncvolciitfobject you ha^c in view. I believe I may 
lay claim to*bo among, if yot the first of your friends, to whom y^)ur highly 
laudable project was^comuiuiiicated ; and sebing the jirospective utility of it 
to the naval seiTice, I at once marked my sense of its value by as hearty 
and extensive a co-operation on my part as my sitiu^tion upon the blocMieadkr 
of the coast permitted, wdio haileenvith acclamations the prospect of, if not 
their minds, at least their children teing •nlightcned at a reasonable rate, 
in a purely naval school, to which all might, by a trilling subscription, have 
a right of entrance for their children. It was with the truest pride ^d 
pleasure that I saw my endeavours successful in the cause, •and that our 
feelings and wishes w'ere so promptly and wcfrmly responded to by our 
brethren of the coast here; and I do not exaggerate when I state, that 
my duties permitted me to take a wider range, I could have sept in almost 
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eyery officer's name attaclied to om: division of G.S.6.: beyond that 1 could 
not go at the time— many officers from their quarters sent in their adhesion 
— in fact there seemed a strong esprit (fe corps on the sulgect. 

My ideas of the school are, that it will be of vast utility if economy as to 
tuition eitpenses, and* a due attention to the poor meritorious officer's and^. 
widow's son, be your governing principjes. If you start without duly con-^ 
sidering these, of what advantage will the school be to tho service? Officers^ 
may ae well send their children to other schools; unless you hold out to them 
greatly^ si^erior advantages in the one intended to be estahlibhcd for their 
benefit* Tho school must jjresent free admissions to subscribers' sons, and 

a reasonable cli^rges, which shoulfi be regularly reduced as the capital 
e school increased, with free^&cholarships for the widows* and poor oflicers' 
children ; and tlius, and thus only, can such an establibhmeut become of 
paramount importance for the naval ofiiccr's consideration. 

There must not be any waste oAhe funds by the creation of useless offices 
wl»^a splendid salaries at the outset. This will be doing the thing after the 
l4:ish fashion — building a splendid house, and then having no funds left to 
furnish the concern. 

I look upon tho scheme of having shares as one that will greatly benefit 
and enrich the school ; it will bring in the wealthy civilian to the aid of tho 
proud, luit, generally speaking, poor nuMd profeshion. We have nut suflicient 
strength in ourselves, and we are daily hiHoming more weak and more 
neglected; but let a Spartan spirit animate the friends of the service and 
the school, and my life for it we shall work to windward yet. 

Yours faithfully . 

W. P. Newenham, Lieut. R.N. 


roui:iGN Miscj llanv. 

It has been calculated that tfie armies of Europe, on a peace establish- 
ment, according to the present state of the population of the several 
countries, take from agricultural pursuits and indiistiY one soldier in 02 
inhabitants. The numerical strength of these forces is coniputed to form a 
mass of 2,500,000 men. and the a\ erage proportion of soldiers lor nibabitunts 
is as follows : — 


Soldier. Iuha1»itauti». Soldier, li .labitauts. 


Denmark .... 


for 

51 

Portugal 1 

»r 

139 

Russia 



ri7 

The tour German Re- 



Stvitzerlaad . . . 


}} 

60 

put»lics .... 1 


145 

Prussia .... 


tj 

7« 

Tlie twenty-three Prind- • 



Sweden and Norway 


» 

85 

pah ties of Germany 1 


148 

Turkey . . . 



92 

Sardinia , ... 1 

» 

163 

Bavaria .... 



113 

Great Britain ... 1 

)> 

229 

Saxony .... 


if 

116 

The 6ve Italian Princi- 



Wirtemburg . • . 

1 '* 

a 

117 

palities .... 1 

» 

242 

Austrian Empire . 


tf 

no 

Naples 1 

5> 

247 

Netherlands, Holland 




Spain • -A • • - 1 

>» 

276 

and Belgium 


if 

119 

Tuscany 1 


318 

Prance .... 


a ^ 

189 

Papal Don^^uions . . 1 

9J 

431 


• PRUSSIA. 

ThR following statement of ^tbe total ^number of commissioned officers, 
distinguishing me number of *each rank, in the Prussian army, is extracted 
from 8ie latest official list published at Berlin, in October, 1 832 ; by whicli it 
appears, that the service musters— 1 Field Marshal (the Duke of Welling- 
toc);'15 Generals; 30 Lieutenant-Generals ; 69 Major-Generals (of whom 
three are not of noble blood;) 120 Colonels; HO Lieutenant-Colonels; 560 
Ma^rs ; 1629 Ckptains ; 1464 'Lieutenants ; 5629 Second Lieutenants, 
CpfnetB, and Ensi^s; making a total number of 9627 : two-thirds of whom, 
it may be remark^, are of the nobility, according to the acceptation of that 
term in Gennany. 
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Military Bridges. 

OiTR readers will, wo fear, accuse us of inattention to one of the best 
%»ractical and theoretical works which our own, or any other language, can 
JKoast, in having so long delayed to lay before them a detailed account of Sir 
fc toward Douglas's second and improved edition of his work on Military 
Bridges. The impression on our own minds, however, was that from the first 
edition, the work was so well known, and so fullv appreciated by our ipilitary 
brethren, and we found, moreover, tlyit so^far as our peMonafi knowledge 
extendi, it was hailed by them generally, as one of the most important 
services that could have been rendered to the* military profession, to reprint it 
in its present form, that we deemed it almost a work of supererogation to 
discuss its merits beyond our brief notice and recommendation on its first 
appearance. We, therefore, determined to leave to Sir Howard Douglas 
the honour of having written & work, which should, independent of all m- 
tluence, but^ the unbiassed judgment of the military profession, obtain the 
currency which its own merits will inevitably claim for it, and become, as 
we are ^ire it is how becoming, the authority to which all reference on the 
subject of Military Bridges, and the various methods of passing Th ors, will 
ultimately be made. 

It has, however, been represented to us, that as there is a considerable 
number of young Aiicers who have not had the advantage of regular 
instruction, which our military colleges afford, and many who are waiting 
to obtain commi^ions, all of whom are desirous of devoting at least some 
portion of their time to studies connected with their present or their 
futiift profession— to those gentlemen, it has been urged, we should be doing 
an essential service, in pointing their attention to this invaluable work. 
Unde^ these circumstances, we at first thoyght a general recommendation 
of it wtnild sufficiently answer that object ; but upon maturer consideration 
it does appear to us, to be* a more etfcctual Course, to give a tolerably 
detailed analysis of, the whdle w'ork. In doing this, if is far from our inten- 
tion to rcrao^ the necessity of studying the treatise itself. On the contrarylT^ 
wo doubt notthat it will be studied with more pleasuuj and more advantage, 
afkr the abstract which we give of its contents has been read, than it 
w'oiild bo without it, esjifjcially by that class of our readers to whom at pre- 
scirt, w(^Qore particularly address ourselves. 

It may at the same time be useful to point out to our unprofessional^eaders 
the instructi^fe character of many of its details in reference to civil construction^, 
and every branch of engineering, * 

Based, as all systematic and scientific practice in military engineering 
must ever be, upon experimental data, and mathematical logic, Sir Howard’s 
wish very properly commences with a discussion of the law's which regulate 
tlve flow of a river, both as to its whole discharge,*and the relative velocities 
of its several horizontal and vertical sections, and the manner in which its 
form and depth in difl^ifent parts «f its course are modified by the accidental 
circumstances, as well as by the permanent character of the country through 
which it passes. As the Crossing of great fivers is one of the most difficult 
of military operations, it is of the utmost importance that the young officer, 
as well as the corps to whom the arrangement of ^the whole l^yisiness is en* 
trusted, should be familiarised to* the pliiloSophical principles to which all 
attempts «nust of course be subordinate, as well as with the particular indica- 
tions by which tiie best possible plan of transit may be discovered. It is true 
that rivers are often to be crossed in face of the enemy, or at all eveilts with 
the enemy within a few hours' march of the place itself, that may be eifher 
the most easily crossed, so far as the natural c()nditjon of the. nver itself is 
concerned ; and this may, and often must, induce the officer *to whoix^ the 
operations are confided, to take a different course isom that which, untter 
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other circumstances, he ^ would have done. Still, whatever other consi- 
derations may interfere with the general plan, it will always be an axiom 
in militar}' movements to cross a river in the shallowest section, or the nar- 
rowest section, according as there is a deficiency or a supply of the means for 
constructing efficient^military bridges, — abating those cases where the in- 
tended passages are observed from batteries of the enemy, which the advance 
ing army cannot dismount. Seeing that Nature, amidst all the allegec. 
caprices with which she has constructed the face of this fair globe, (but even 
that caprice renders it a fairer theatre for the display of militaiy skill,) yet 
follows* certain immutable Ijws in the gradual changes which she makes, 
and such that a^ruly philosopliic and«experienced eye can predict from the 
general form and geological constitution of the surface of a country, what 
kind of sinuosities a river is likely to take. Ha\ing corrected such an esti- 
mate by a general examination of the embankments of a*river, it becomes 
easy to assign the parts where an)^ peculiar and assigned relative structure of 
it^bottom, its velocity, &c., may be cofnputed with very little short of abso- 
lute certainty. All this is necessary to be kftt)wn before, often long before, 
the army comes into immediate \icinity of the river, and consequently be- 
fore there can be the least opportunity of making any actual and specific 
survey of the river or its adjacent banks. Indeed, upon* the possibility of 
passing a^ver, and the degree of natural opposition, as well as the ad- 
vantages which the enemy may be able to avail himself of, for foraiing 
artificial obstacles, must depend, in no small degree, the very plan of a cam- 
paign, or at all events of a considerable branch of a campaign. Sir Howard 
bouglas has, therefore, we think rendered a great sen ice to the younger 
officers of the service, by entering with sufficient detail into his description of 
those cireunibtances ; and he has rendered his work at the same time one of 
the most amusing (and it is not alwa> s easy to combine such amiiscincnt 
with the rigid details of professional didactics) that wo are accpiainted with, 
by the lively description of so, many remarkable and sjiintcd opevations 
deriv^ed from actual military practice, that he4ias strewn through this single 
volume. * • 

There is one point* w’hich we w ish to speak !l word oj; two upon. Tliere 
"are several mathematical formula) m this part especially, and in some other 
parts too, which may first glance seem calculati*d to repel me attention 
of such readers, as are not Ikmiliar with algebraical symbols. Hov^cy^r, 
it fortunately happens, that though the theory of «*uimmg water drawn 
from very profound considerations, yet ita mathematics are of a vcry^Vl'^mm- 
tary clfaractcr, and such, that any one not ileeply versed in the science may 
yet be enabled to follow the very elegant and simple, but sound course of 
investigation, employ ed in the work before us ; and hence w^e trust that no 
one who takes it up, will be discouraged from pursuing the argument, on 
account of a fancied ahstruseness in the language in v\ hich the argument is in 
this part carried on. Respecting the first section, indeed, we have little to say, 
more than that it is WTittei^with great perspicuity, and the discussion of the sys- 
tems of Grubelmini, and Du Buat, are examined with the closeness of philo- 
sophical dissertation, and the familiarity o£ an elementary lesson ; whilst the 
practical dc^luctions from the correct theory of the latffir author, and the illus- 
trations drawn from the service in which Sir Howanl has been engaged, arc 
well calculated to impress the principles upon the mind, and to show the 
salue /)f those principles themselves from which the»c precepts emanate. 
We quote one single pass&ge 

* 

Rivers which are not anywhere fordable, perpendicularly across, snay some- 
times be found passable in slanting directions between two sinuosities. In searching 
for fords, therefore, when, from the size of the river, their existence is doubtful, 

trial should* be made between any two sinuosities, not far distant from each 
other, • * • ^ . ‘ 

** First enfer upon the bank, always found below a point, and follow it down- 
in a slanting direction towards a .part nearly equidistant between the point 
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-^R, and that where the current hegina to diverge froi)^ the opposite bank. Thus 
crossing obliquely the transit of the current from side to side, both extremes will 
be avoided ; and 1 have frequently found rivers fordable in this manner, which 
could not have been crossed at any part perpendicularly. The Spanish army with 
which 1 served, forded the Esla, in the campaign of 1812, without loss or difficulty, 
aby taking advantage of this circumstance ; and in the saffie manner 1 forded the 
iDoiii-o near Zamora, and several other formidable rivers.*’ 

The second chapter is devoted to pontoons. He here gives the dimension 
of both kinds of pontoon used in our sen ice, and the appurtenances ; the 
depth to which they are sunk by giving weigh^, the weight correfcqjonding 
to given depths ; an account of the 4 )onto«n trains, and ^1 the information 
that can be desired respecting them. Tfee next subject treated, is the 
method of laying down a pout(K)n bridge. It comprises — methods of ascertain- 
ing the breadth ^)f a river — the arrangement of the working party — methods 
of getting the sheer-line fixed to the opp(isite side of the river — laying down 
the 1)011 toons, and adjusting and fast^ing them -and finally the precautions, 
that, under certain varieties of circumstances, it is necessary to take in aodi- 
tion to Ihosp which attached the general ojK^ration. 

These details respeeting the nature and practice of pontooning are followed 
and enforced by a considerable and very instructive discussion of the 
manoiuvring both to destroy and protect the pontoons, as well as^f tlie acci- 
dental injuries, to which, from the nature of the service they are destined to 
perform, the bridges themselves are liable. We shall extract one paragraph 
from pp. 70-71. • 

Though, as ajjpears from the table at page 38, the tin pontoons used in our 
service ha^’e a power of buoyancy quite equal to support the weight of any field 
artillery, or troops of either service, marching across; yet they arc very much 
exjK^ed to till witli water in heavy swells. This arises from tlieir very detective, 
box-like sliape, and fioiii no means being used to keej) out the wave or wash of a 
swelljt Sei ions consequences have resulted Iropi this detect. One of the pontoons 
of the bridge across tlie Oiiadiana sunk during tlie siege of iladajoz, by which acci- 
dent agieatdealof inconvenience was occasioned.® Again the bridge acroftS the 
Tagus at Alinarez, laid for tke passage of that liver by tl^e coips of General JJill, 
at tlie time of the •siege of Burgos, wa^ liequently clerlinged, and several timrtr 
removed, on^ticcouiit of the liahilny of the pontoons to rill, and from the difficulty 
of securing them against the current. To remedy this, uTlatevcr may be done with 
rftspcc^ to altering the shape of the pontoon, or jiroviding an equipment of modern 
boats, large rivers, it Hpjieais to me that pontoons when used in rivers subject 
agitation or sji’ell, sliould be covered or decked by some expedient, which 
might avert those evils, without interfering with the present mode ol transporting 
the pontoona inverted, and covering tlieir appurtenances. A covering, a a, figure 
15 and 18, oT well tarred canvass, or of tunned bide, might easily be made to screw 
down under gunwale-pieces, b b, on the gunwales, with lath beams or gratings 
underneath, sufficiently strong to bear a couple of men. As they are, there is no 
doubt tliat the jiontoon requires some alteration ; but if they could be conveniently 
and securely decked, or covered occasionally, they woyld, perhaps, be preferable, in 
general service, to any of tlie otlier close vessels that have been proposed, of tin, 
copper, or wood ; all of which will be considered hereafter.'* 

We reg«et that we lllveiiot space to quote the interesting description of the 
passage of the Garonne, d)y the Duke of Wellington, in 1814, preparatory to 
the battle of Thoulouse. It is most instructive. 

The third chapter is devoted to a description of Bridges of Boats, tb’e 

precautions to be observed, illiiiiitratcd by .cases ’of actual operations, both 
such as took place under the Author's observation, and were derived from 
various Aher sources. Very little systematic instruction has found its way 
into print on this very important class of military bridges : and even that 
little is in many cases doubtful, in some absurd, and consequently perni\5lt>us. 
The whole of the section in^ Sir Howard Douglas’s work, however, is of a 
very different character : .but still it hardly admits of abridgment. We 
would, however, especially point to one particular passage, in wliicfinhe 
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Author corrects an erronequs principle respecting the manner of disposing 
of the boats as to the line they should occupy. It would seem tW engineers, 
from learning that the tloodgates of a lock or pond offered the greatest resist- 
ance when placed with their mutual section making a given definite angle 
towards the water which pressed upon them, inferrett that a bridge of boats 
would also offer the greatest resistance io the stream, if placed as nearly 
as possible in the same way — that is, curved with their convexity towards 
the head of the river. It is difficult to conceive how any man could imagine 
u mechanical analogy between the two cases : and it, therefore, wflild seem 
as unnedbssary to point out its^allacy. It is enough to say, with Sir Howard, 
that • • • , 

** the effect of this arrangement weuld be to transfer to the trestles and beams, a 
pressure which only a bridge can stand in heavy swells, viz,, not to confine too 
much the individual motions of the boat.” ** 

We ought also to urge particukir attention to the method suggested by 
Liewtenant-coloncl Sturgeon, and employed by the Duke of Wellington in 
the construction of the bridge across the Adour, in 1814, where, “ instead 
of balks, he used cables sti*etohed from the hunk, by tackles and capstans, 
and resting on the decks of vessels moored at the distance oi' forty feet from 
centre to ce^itrc." A particular description of the successive processes and 
advantages to be expected from the emplo 5 mcnt of this method, in case of 
large tide rivers subjected to heavy sw^ells, is given at pp. 85 — 90. 

T^e subject of BricU'ef: of Portable Bateaux^ in wdiich tables of dimen- 
sions, — directions for the arrangement, — circumstances in which they can bo 
used, and every class of practical detail respecting them, — then follow ; but 
we deem it unnecessary to enter into further description of this part of the 
chapter, than to say that “ he who runs may read — and ho who reads with 
the least attention must fully understand.” 

We regret exceedingly that the space to which we are confined prevents 
us from doing more than meiitiou the extremely valuable suggestions ^hich 
Sir Howard Douglas has throw n out rcApccting those particular portions of 
an Indian campaign, w^liich relate to the passage of ri\ ers in that region of 
empire. To every military man acquainted with thal country, or even 
with a history of its wars, it will at once occur that the greaUst practical 
difficulties that regulafij occur, arise from this very source : and if we mis- 
take not, the methods jiointed out b> the Author of tjie work will redu'^e the 
difficulties of the passage and danger of defeated purposes, to a deg^^^e that 
has scarfjely been contemplated by the most anxious and the most invetttKe 
o^our engineers thal have turned their attention to that subject. 

The chapter terminates with a few illustrative insianreh of 4he uses of 
li^ht bateaux' and row-boats— they are the passage of the Limat, the passage 
of the Linth, and the passage of the Rhine, all by the French, in 1800, and 
afford splendid instances of the value of very simple means when under the 
direction of master-minds Jike those of Soult and Dedon. Still they are all 
echpsed by the passage of the Douro, in 1 809, under Sir Arthur Wellesley : 
hut we will not anticipate the pleasure with which those of our readers who 
have not >eti perused the animated description of lh«t enterprise, given by 
Sir Howard Douglais are destinq^ to enjoy, but ^mply refer them to pp. 
138 — 143. Nor must we forget to refer to Colonel Napier's fine description 
o^this operation : see his narrative of the Peninsular War, voL i. 

Section the’ fourth is devoted^ to Flying Bridges, or bridges formed by 
anchoring a floating body in a river so as to receive the action of the sti*eam 
obliquely, by which a force is derfved from the current to move the vessel 
across tne river. The mathematical principle is given in a foot note, pp. 
144<: and we. believe that every general class of cases in which suen 
methods l^ve hem emjdoyed, or perhaps can be employed, are stated with 
all requisite rainutdhess f but in such cases, it is impossible, without ex- 
ceeding our necessary limits, to enter into even an account of them. Ko 
operation can be called subordinate upon which even the slightest advantage 
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depends, for, like the arms of a balance* when* once the equilibrium is 
destroyed, there is no medium at which the beam con rest; so in military 
enterprise, the slightest conceivable advantage obtained by a skilful general 
over one equally skilful, leads to victory. W e should hence learn that, though 
.such methods might not be generally capable ofbeing used except in desultory 
M'arfaro, yet there are times, for there have been times, and there may again 
be times, when the fate of a battle, of an army, of a kingdom has turned 
upon the improvement of advantages as simple as that which may result 
even frond? these. An accomplished officer will familiarize his mind with 
every species of strategy that has the remotest^ossibility oj becoming useful. 
At all events it disciplines his mind \o nevv combination, and gives a ferti- 
lity to his invention, wliicli those wln>se unfarying cuckoo-note is cut bom ? 
cui bono f cui b<^no f 

The dissertation on the passage of Rivers^ pp. 1G8 — 208, has afforded 
us unmixed gratification, and wo h^vc /ead it over and over again, always 
witli that feeling excited by hoioic deeds and consummate skill when pictured 
by the flowing and energetic language in which it is presented to us. Wo 
agree with •him to the very letter as to the opinion impressed in the following 
passage : — • 

Attempts to pass rivers by pure open force, in face of an enemy lihvare of the 
intention, have succeeded in An astonisliing degree, considering the disadvantage 
under which the assailants act, they do not resort to stratagem, by which to effect 
a surprise; but such iittenipts liave irecpiently failed, and the instances of success 
stand recorded in professional history as enterprises of rash bravery, which ought 
nut to have succ^ded ; and which in general, have done so, either on account of 
their unexj'octed audacity, or from being carelessly watched and feebly opposed, and 
are not cited as models to be followed. The great King of Prussia, in his instruc- 
tion? to his generdl-officers, condemns all attempts to force the passage of a river, 
without having recourse to stratagem/’ 

Tim passages dcseribecl are^: — Rhine, by Louis XIV.; Rhine, in 1743, by 
Prince Charles of Lorraing ‘(unsuccessful) ; tlm Adda, by Prince Eugene, 
ill 1705 ; llie Dyke, by tl\^.‘ Duke of Marlborough, ip 1705 (unsuccessful) ; 
the Rhine, in 17lf2, by Villar?*; Alexander and IRinnibal; the Adige, 
Prince Eujffeiie, in 1701 ; the Po, by Buonaparte, in 179G; the Rhine, by 
Jourdan, in 1795 ; the Rhine, by Moreau, in 1797 ;'^ho Aar, by the Arch- 
dtike 4 buries, in 1799j(unsucccssful) ; the Danube, by Napoleon, in 1809 ; 
aiwl tm ;\llv the passage of the Adour, in 1814, by the left wing of the Duke 
ot"*miMingtoii s ariify, under Lieuteiiant-Geiieral Lord Niddry — ujiich, as 
Sir Howard justly observes, “ will for e\er stand on the record of military 
events, as fme of the most celebraled eiikn-prises of this description.” Did 
our space permit, we would gladly quote Sir Howard's description of this 
memorable combination of skill and bra^ery. 

The fifth section (by mistake printed six at the head) treats of Bridges^ or 
Rafts of Timber, CiVtks, Air-tighl Cases, and lusted Skins, The first part 
of this section is devoted to such rules for compendious calculations as are 
required in the preliminary determinations, and m the actual constructions of 
such temporary means of trans*port. Then follow the arrangements to be 
made for preparing Ihc^-afts, and the preiigiitions and rules that must guide 
us in their formation. As usual, Su* How ard furnishes striking and instruc- 
tive examples of all his precepts drawn from military history, and a consider- 
able portion of them from that ottbc Penin^iular war. It is, ITowever, impos- 
sible, after the ample extracts wc*have already made, that we can extract 
even onft single specimen sufficiently brieT for our pages. We must make 
the same apology for not entering upon those parts of the section which 
relate to bridges of casks, air-tight chests, and inflated skips ; in which the 
author has, as before* laid down principles, detailed their applications, and 
illustrated the principles an<f the rules by admirable adbounhf of the actual 
constructions, as exhibited’ in the annals of modem warfare. •• 

Section the sixth is devoted to Carriage Bridges and Suspension 
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Bridges. The former clasi of bridges is well adapted to shallow rivers, whose 
flow is not very impetuous, as they form trestles on which to lay a line of 
ratters, and their superincumbent roadway. Many engineers have proposed 
to have carriages attached to the army -stores, especially adapted to this 
purpose, and yet capalfle of being used as transport waggons in general : but , 
as in the cases in which these can be used, there can be but a very ‘smalK 
number required, and as the common agricultural waggons that are to be 
found in all countries are well adapted to the purpose, it is hardly considered 
necessary to modify the regular army waggons_ for the purpose. %11 neces- 
sary informatiBn, lv)wever, respecting tljpse will be found in the work before us. 

The history, the mathematical principled, and the mechanical structure of 
suspension bridges, of every variety of material and under every combination 
of circumstances, is gheii in a stjle of peculiar perspicuity, and, moreover, 
in a very condensed form, We will not anticipate the pleasure which every 
reader must feel upon perusing tha't article, by any extracts, which however 
eluant, luminous, and appropriate in themst Ives, cannot but diminish the 
effect, by destroying the unity of the whole description. We have, moreover, 
another reason for not entering u|)on the subject hero— that we Intend in a 
future number to give an article on this specific subject,* which together 
with Sir Hcward Douglas’s, anticipates all we have to say on the matter. 

The seventh and last section Bridges on Trestles, Piles, Truss-frames, 
and other appltcaiiom of carjientry. The very diversified classes of con- 
trivances included under these heads render every att *iiipt to give a con- 
densed view impossible. Sutticc it to say, that to our own thinking, this is 
the very best section of the book — full of ingenious contrivance, philosophic 
thought, animated language, and spirit-stirring description. AVe would quote, 
if we could, entire, one single case — the passage of the Beresimi, by Nj*po- 
leon, in 1812, on his retreat from Moscow — but can only give the important 
truth inferred in the concluding paragraph, nameh : — , 

“ It is a sage maxim in state economy that, in proportion as constitutional, poli- 
tical, or financial circumstances render it expedient a> reduce the numerical force 
of its array during peace, it becomes the more necessary to maintain the ostahlish- 
Veiits in which practical science is upheld ; and no one, 1 think, who reflects upon 
the very extensive, important, and elaborate attributes of the corps^ upon which 
such services as these (lepeiid, can doubt the expediency of preserving such a nucleus 
of it, as may ensure tlie retention, at little cost, of what has been acciuiml loi?]g 
series of arduous and expensive training on real service.” ^ 

* ^14 

We \l411 not, however, allow ourselves to be temph'd to enlarge '^‘011 the 
fatitious s])irit which has been excited throughout this country, and which is 
especially devoted to the extinction of all military talent, and thc'dostruetiou 
of all military subordination, lliat spirit, we are w'elJ convinced, is only 
superficial and temporary — and we think we can, even now, whilst we com- 
plain, see symptoms of returning reason amongst the more intelligent and 
influential portion of our ccuntrymen. 

We have seldom taken up a work which we could read with the same well- 
supported interest as that of Sir Howard Douglas : nor do we recollect to have 
ever seen one which had so few omissions or so little redundancy. Our ex- 
pressed opinions w'ill he supportedeeven by the brief* extracts which we have 
given : but they will take a demonstrative character in tliti mind of every one 
who reads the work itself. We cannot, indeed, think that any military officer 
is unacquainted with the v^ork itself ; and as we stated in the outset of our 
analysis, we considered this notice necessary solely for the information of 
the junior members of the profession. In wishing them success in their 
“ glorious aspirations," we cannot do better than point them to the methods 
by ^ich “ glory has been won’’ — to the details of the deeds of skill and 
bravery which the yecords of British warfare contain — and to none more 
element, instructive, or scientific, than the work pf Sir Howard Douglas, on 
Millliry Bridges. 
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A Midshipman's Journal, By Lieut J. Orlebar, R.N. 1833. 

From the days of Wallis and Cook to those of Wilson and the Mis- 
sionaries, a voyaj^e to the Pacific has been ono of peculiar interest ; and the 
.charms of the “ Sunny Isle ” have been blazoned with particular emphasis. 
rThe subject is still one of excitement; and Mr. Orlebar having visited 
Tahiti and Pitcairn's Island, as a midshipman of H. M. S. Seringapatam, in 
1829, haa, given us his observations under the unobtrusive form before us. 

The remarks are terse, and given in a sensible, plain style ; and thgy more- 
over present an example which we gjeatlyrfie^e to see fbUoweiti, viz. that of 
giving at once the account of a place of particular interci^, instead of leading 
ns out to the South Sea by way of Gravesend or Portsmouth. “If this 
Journal,” says tiie author, “ should give the reader half the pleasure in the 
perusal that I had in writing it, I sliall^be content. What delight have I 
experienced, many thousand miles fi»m home, in perusing all my remarks, 
fondly anticipating the time ^hen it would meet the eye of the fondest and 
dearest of^friends! It has now been seen by her and many of my other • 
friends ; and on their kind suggestion I publish it, more with the idea of 
spreading it aindhg my numerous acquaintance, than of becoming known to 
the world as a scribbler.” • 

The Soringapatam, it seems, was ordered to carry some presents to the 
interesting little colony at I’iLcairii's Island. Leaving South America, they 
arrived off Easter Mland, where they perceived the three tall gtatues which 
the Dutch discoverer mistook for giants. Here they anchored for a few hours, 
but the hea\ine'^ of the surf prevented landing. In the mean time, however, 
hundreds of the islanders swam off, and gave evident proofs of the little 
amt ndment that had been made in their manners and morals since they 
were first visited ; and Mr. Orlebar bears testimony to the daring dexterity 
of tl«ir thefts. “ Nothing but necessity,” said Cook, “ will induce any one 
to toiwh at this isle.” Our author seems of the same opinion, for he takes 
his lca\e thus : — “ Here 1 will gladly bid them'adieu ; for although I would 
not have missed seeing tli5m, yet the picture of such men, so little removed 
from the brjitc creation, is a painful and disagreeable*lesson to our pride, ana"'* - 
our ])ity for them is mingled more with disgust tli.nn 

, Pitcairn's Island formed a pleasing contrast to the above, and is described 
in th? same glowing culours as those wo have been accustomed to in other 
iliiiii»<f!J'es. Poor old Adams had been “ gathered to his fathers” a year 
before the arrival of ^he frigate, and he died full of years and loalied with 
the blessings and prayers of his descendants. Mr. Orlebar paid a visit to 
his lowly grave ; it was in a quiet sfot, shaded by acacias, and “ an humble 
slab of wood, some relic of the Bounty, with his name rudely carved, w^as 
all that told of the departed.” 

The frigate next visited the Marquesas, the Societ}^ and the Tonga 
islands ; and the various adventures are related*with unassuming plainness 
and candour. Want of space, how^ever, compels us to refer our readers to 
the brochure itself ; and we musit be content to subjoin the following extract, 
as showing both the Author’s style and the state of society in •the “ Sunny 
Isle ” • • 

“ I need only mention the institution of the ^ Arreois,’ which has perhaps been 
too minutely described in some editions of Cook’s Voyages. Sin<;e4iMi1}»time its , 
great extension has proved as fataT to the livtfs of the inhabitants as it had before 
been to jheir morals. One of its most barbarous and brutal rules was the obliga- 
tion of every Arreoy to murder its progeny; and so effectually was this outrage 
against nature performed, that it lamentably decreased the population of the 
island ; and an intelligent missionary has calculated that, up tg the generakesta- 
blishment of Christianity in 1818, not less than iwo-thirds of the children born 
annually were destroyed at their birth. • • • * . 

“ Taliiti is the largest island in these latitudes; hut its population has • 

been so small in comparison, that its interior has never been peopled, the inhabit- 
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ants finding the narrot^ glrfh of laud that encircles the island quite sufficient for 
their few and Simple t^nts. The population has been rated by Captain Cook at 
30^000; at present it is' not 10,(K)0 : from having no correct data, it is probable he 
erred considerably * ; but everything tends to prove that its population has been 
much greater than at present. Warsi famines, to which, from their idleness and 
improvidencei they are constantly liable, and the cause above mentioned, hare 
reduced them wonderfully. In the finest island and climate in the world, and 
perhaps possessing the richest soil, to speak of the ravages of famine, must strike 
one as singular and improbable ; but it is too true : every two or threUf^ears they 
encKmnter a particularly dry srason, that destroys every fruit and vegetable ; and 
although etperiencS has taught thCin to «xpqct a scarcity at this certain period of 
the year, they lay up’ no store frqm the superabundance they generally possess, 
and are consequently reduced to the greatest distress. It is then tlicy resort to 
the highlands of the interior, whose rich soils produce, untilled, plantains, yams, 
&c. ; but these are not obtained without much labour, and while many die rather 
than so exert themselves, others live miserably on these and the root of a species of 
feVii, called by them * nahe,' the apples of Noro (n$onndo ciin/olia), and the stalk of 
the poliur (convolvolus Brastliensis'). 

The natives are divided into three classes ; — * Hui arii,’ the royaf family and 
nobility; ‘ bui raatira,’ the landed proprietors or gentry; and ^ manakiiie,’ the 
common peqple, including the ‘ titi* and ‘ teuteu,’ the slaves and servants. The 
middle class, the landed proprietors, as m most countries, constitute the strength 
and power of the island ; but the hereditary nobility possess great power and 
deserve some attentinn, from forming a distinct class. It is ^ngular that through- 
out the Society Islands, this class is physically superior in sjze and stature to the 
other orders in the state : a chief in Tahiti is better distinguisht'd hy bis height 
and gigantic proportions than any variety of costume ; of cou^&e there are some 
few exceptions ; hut as far back as the missionaries can trace there has existed this 
diffisreiice; and it would almost lead to a conclusion that tliey spring from a pe'.iple 
who were the conquerors and masteis of the prc'^cnt lower class of Tahitians. 
Their traditions, however, are so imperfect of tlie time immediately pi”' >r to 
Wallis's arrival, that no light can be tlirown on tl^is interesting point. Formerly 
the distinction of classes was ir >st punctiliously ohsqfved ; but the introduction of 
a new religion has very much loosened the bands of^ order: and at present there 
Tire no rigid forms kept fp or jxniits of etiijuette observed between the higher and 
lower classes. However, the force of custom and the knowledge dependence 
make the * manakr..v’ ^..erally obedient to the will of their chiefs.” 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels, Third Series, By 
^ Captain Basil Hall, R.N, , 

^We have received, at too late an hour for revif3W in our present number, 
a copy of this unpublished work, to wl jeh expectation has beAn strongly 
directed, in consequence of the understood intention of the eminent author 
to treat largely of our eastern possessions— an expectation which he appears 
to have fulfilled, lliis series has been dedicated to Prince Greorge of Cum- 
berland ; and as the Epistlq Dedicatory gives an outline of the author's views 
in the composition of these volumes, which even a glance at their contents 
convinces us will be popular, we, for the present, content ourselves with 
quoting it. 

To HIS Royal Highness Pkince George of ♦Cumberland. 

Si a, —The flattering notice your Royal Highness was pleased to confer npon the 
early paviSs n^^bis little work, has encouraged me to continue it, and prompted me 
to solicit permission to dedicate the whole to yo^r Royal Highness. 

In these ooncluding volumes 1 have endedvoured to adapt both the topics them- 
selves, and the terms in which they are expressed, to the more advanced age and 
experience of the persons for whose u^e chiefly the design was originally conceived. 

Itoocurred to ipe, that it might be advantageous, particularly at this juncture, to 
render the great question of the Bast India Company’s government, if possible, 
less complicated and uhiiitehigible to young readers than it has heretofore been con- 

' Or"’"' " "* ’ ■ " A '' • r- - ■ I I ; ^ 

From whati Mr. Orlebar himself states, the practice of arrtoyism alone, with- 

put Other evils, is more than sufficient to clear Cook of error in his estimate.'— £d. 
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sidered. I also hoped, that, if this task could be acctSoplished in oonnenon with 
lighter matters, and within any teaionalde oompass, the intrinsic impoi*tanoe and 
variety of the subject might lend it an interest, which I well knew, from personal 
examination on the spot, essentially belonged to it, though too rarely participated by 
j>ersons at a distance. * 

\ My first intention, accordingly, was to have combined incidentally with a narra- 
tive of the various voyages and travels which 1 made in the East, such remarks on 
the administration of the Company as might help to elucidate the intricate nature of 
the 8ubsisti||||a irelations between the British nation and the inhabitants of Hindustan. 

I soon i^md, however, that this plan would lead to much confusion, and that it 
was necessary, in order to afford the subject thcb best chance of^bein^ understood, 
not merely to arrange these materials separately, but greatl'^to condense them; 
and, instead of attempting to exhaust, or evin to touch upon everything, to 
advert to those points alone which, upon the whole, appeared most likely to leave 
correct general impressions. 

In this spirit, 1 have confined my obs^rvatfbns on India to the first volume, in 
which is contained a brief accouiij of the rise, progress, and present state of 
East India Company, together with such details as seem calculated to illustrate the 
energetic paoceedings of our distant fellow-countrymen in war, in peace, and 
in diplomatic arrangements with the native powers. 

In the second volume are given sketches of some of the numerous excursions 1 
made in the Eastern islands and on the continent of India. * 

The third volume is devoted almost exclusively to those nautical topics in which 
I have observed people on shore take the greatest interest ; and in the consideration 
of which the rising generation afloat may, perhapa, find their account 

My chief purpose, however, will be answered, if these volumes prove acceptable 
to your Royal lligWiess, or instructive or entertaining to young persons in any 
walk of life. 

I have the honour to remain 

lioudou, 18th April, 1833. Your Royal Ilighness^s 

Most obedient and most humble servant, 

^ Bisii. Hall. 


Two Years and a Half in *the American Navy, heir^ a Voyage on hoard 
the f7. Frigate Constellation, fiy E. C. Wines, 

These two years and a half mi^yht, with very littlS“^rialion, have been 
spCnt in any other nav}{, the subject matter being chiefly places on shore, 
rat her H \an ships afloat. Again, — this being a first cruise, and it being a 
tniTTfiTiftrder matter 40 form comprehensho notions of naval matters than 
shore-going people generally* think, the professional reader must not expet^ 
too much onf the faith of the title o&the Ixxik. Nevertheless, the book is a 
very interesting one ; and, more than this, it is very instructive, and will 
repay more readings than one. The author proclaims his youth in his short 
preface, and this prepares us for enthusiastic descriptions ; but his enthu- 
siasm is of the right kind. It is not a capricious, and feverish passion for 
opera dancing or French cookery, but an admiration and love, and therefore 
warm interest in, whatever is elevated in principle, admirable in character, 
and beautiful in the works of nature. He is not over careful to inform us 
how often he was asked to dinner at any great man’s, or to specify what 
duet or trio was sung at a particular hour ; hence his book is deficient in 
many matters which would be interesting to many readers. His re flections 
are neither tinged with the rudeneiss of republicanism, nor sickilecTov^r with 
imitated refinement ; and he introduces, on frequent occasions, sentiments 
of a higher order than ever find their way*into books written only to amuse 
and to sell. He possesses considerable command of language and a fortu- 
nate choice of words ; but his style is full of hacknied expressions, an^ of 
words or phrases wliich are either oversights ortYaiikeeisms, and which are, 
in many places, absolutely lau*ghable. The languifge ii\ whitfh he alludes 
to the objects of his classic enthusiasm requires, in many places, a great tieal 
of cooling down. His indiscriminato warmth of language may lead cursory 
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readers to draw infereficas which he would be the first to regret. Thus, in 
alluding to prayers to the Virgin, at p. 235, he almost seems to be writing a 
eulogy on superstition. 

We are sorry we have no room for extracts, and must confine ourselves to 
a very few observations. At Norfolk, (America,) he observes, with regard to 
the ladies, of whom he is always a passionate admirer, that, as in Europef 
those of the southern states are inferior in personal beauty to those of tbd 
northern, but that in grace and conversation they greatly surpass. Accord- 
ing to his account, quarter-deck etiquette in the U. S. navy txmk be pretty 
rigorously kept im, when a s: rious complaint is made of an officer for break- 
ing out into a hori^,-laugh there* ; aneP when a man is Hogged for going aft 
on the wrong side of the de<‘k ! Perhaps this may provoke some of our 
philanthropists to dash at once in tnedias res^ and insist qn the immediate 
abolition of punishment by Congress. In enumerating matters of internal 
arrangement of the ships, he mehtion^ an air-pump for removing foul air 
ffcm below. Amongst considerations on tlvp improvement of the navy, he 
suggests the establishment of a naval college. Whatever be the strength of 
the arguments, the utility of such a measure is doubtful. In ‘^reading his 
remarks on the great advantage of the knowledge of inatiiematics and lan- 
guages, it is highly satisfactory to perceive so great an advance made of late 
years in these matters, as applied to ourselves. The difficulty of pursuing 
study has alwajs been suflicientl) formidable; but this diliicultN being onee 
overcome in opinion, we may begin to hope that the tmie is not fiir distant 
when the naval officers v\ill be better judges of matters than mere naval 
architects can he, or than quacks can protend to he. 

His description of the Isle of Wight will he read with interest, as will also 
the tale of the dairyman's daughter, to which he fcchngl> alludes. In ^yoiiig 
on hoard the A^ictory, he cries out (as a foreigner, the natives being used to it) 
at the tax levied on visiters to the flag-ship of Nelson. Ilow longjs this 
custom of debasing everything, public and private, that will fetch a half- 
penny, into tile sordid purposes of mdividucil avarice, to remain the national 
disgrace 1 

Leaving England, fuicl touching on the coast of Franf-e, the Constellation 
went tv) the Mediterranean, where the number of places she touched at on 
the various coa^ ffccp our author in full employment. His descriptions of 
the numerous places he visits are written under tl^e advantage of ; revious 
reading, which enabled him to turn his time to the best account in jiiak ing 
directlj for whatever w'as best worth seeing; and a., his efforts to get into 
fhc society of the natives were always less witlf the intention of singing or 
dancing than of getting information, Ids remarks have generahy something 
in them. 

This book is well worthy the attention of every officer going to the Medi- 
terranean ; and the interest of the descriptions of the places is enhanced by 
the judicious selection of points in their classical history, with which he 
seems to have made himself perfectly familiar. 


Amongst a variety of works remaining for the earliest notice our space 
will permit are — Captain Head’/J Over-land Jourjiey from India to Europe; 
A Treatise on Fortification by Captain Straith ; — Parry’s Coast of Sussex ; 
— Barrington's Memoirs of The Irish Union ; — Sketches in Greece and 
Turkey; — ^Major Archer's Tqurs in Ujjper India; — The Field Book; — 
Wreck of the llothsay Castle ; - The Cabinet Cyclopaedia ; — Findens’ Illus- 
trations and Appendix; — Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works ; — ^The Cabinet 
Annual Register, &c. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, April 22d, 1833. 
Mr. Editor, — I resume my Journal. • 

I March 25.— The Stork, revenue cutter, under the command of Lieut. Lacy, 
^R.N., detained off Beachy Head the Dutch ship Prince of Orange, of 850 
tons, armed with 10 guns, and having a crew of 40 men, and sent her into 
this harbour (where she remains with ten or twelve others, at a« ruinous 
expense to their owners, and with no visible ^haRce of releaa^). The Prince of 
Orange has a valuable cargo of spices, coffee, sugar, pepi^r, &c., and was on 
her passage from Batavia to Rotterdam. * 

The Marquis of Huntley transport came down from the river Thames to 
embark some of the 8Gth regiment and convey them to Plymouth. She had 
a detachment of the Royals and 1 9 th regiment on board, under the coqj- 
inand of Lieut. Sampson of the former regiment. 

Some officers, in charge of the ships in ordinary at this port, having served 
their three^ears, were superseded the latter end of March. Commander 
Cumby relieved Gommander Bamber ; Lieutenants Pitt and Dwy er relieved 
Lieutenants Chamberlain and Dore. • 

March 26. — His Majesty’s ship Malabar, Captain the Hon. J. Percy, 
arrived from the Downs to refit and get a new anchor ; she was shortly after- 
wards directed to lit^br foreign service, and on Easter Sunday sailed for the 
Mediterranean, taking a mail. 

Notwithstanding the positive assertions of the auctioneer (announced by 
bills circulated throughout the town and neighbourhood), that the sale of 
the Admiralty House in High-street would take place on the 29th of March, 
it was again postponed, and I dare say for ever. The Lieut. -Governor of 
the giu-rison is to occupy it. If a public sale had taken place, and the pro- 
perty divided into lots, a great sacrifice would have been experienced ; if it 
had been sold in one lot, a g*'eater, as there are few i)ers()iis here who would 
liave bought it for occupation, unless, as has been* surmised, the Royal 
Yaelit Club had considered it worth notice, and established their head- 
quarters at Portsmouth, inst ead of that inconvenient^ pVv^JbCowes. How- 
ever, if the noblemen and gentlemen composing that club are desirous of 
haTing%a house of resoijt here, they cannot fix upon a better site for one 
th an tiic part of the Grand Parade on which the govcnior's house formerly 
stood', as*l conclude the present times of economy preclude all chailbe of a 
government-house ever being rebuilt in this garrison. • 

On the 27fli of March an order wa# received by the Admiral-superintend- 
ent (Sir F. Maitland) to discharge a considerable number of the artificers 
and labourers of the dock-yard, it being the intention of government to 
reduce the numbers to the peace-estahlishmeiit at once, without w aiting for 
superannuations, deaths, or discharges : the consequence is, that upwai’ds 
of 200 men will he turned adrift, and as a matlcT of course shortly come 
upon the parish ; for if these meq could hut barely live upon full pay, it is 
not probably they will do more than exist upon the superannuifted or dis- 
charge allowance. What is also bad, is the* reducing a certain class of the 
retained men, such as shipwrights, caulkers, sawyers, house-carpenters, &c. 
&c., to a grade below their present situation in the dock-yard^ caue will 
even be employed as labourers. Purely it «anno\ be good policy in any 
government to render respectable wftrkineq dissatisfied, and, by lowering 
their pay. Subject them to the temptation of doing wrong by wasting or con- 
niving at the pilfering of stores to eke out a subsistence for their families ? 
There are about 1846 people employed in Portsmouth dock-yai-d, and by tfie 
1st of July the number is to Jie diminished XX) 16] 0 .discharging from 
seventeen to twenty every we^k. About 20'u of the respectable h*ousehol(]\eTS 
requested the Mayor of the town to convene a meeting to remonstrate vvfth 
the government on the order ; and in consequence a very numerous and 
U. S« JtvRN. No. 54^ Ma.X; 1833. n 
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respectable assembly took** place, and sundry resolutions a^^reed to, petitions 
framed thereon, and the boroufrh members (! !) requested to present them, 
and use all their influence (! !) in recommending; the order to be cancelled ; but 
I do not apprehend it will be of any avail. If there really is not work for 
the present number of men in the yard, it will Ihever do to make it for thorny 
as the waste will be considerable. Perhaps, if the convicts are removed, a/ 
it is contemplated, a few men will be re-entered in their room ; but it is^ 
short-sighted policy to discharge any. If reductions are to be made, let 
them be ampnq; that class which can meet the diminution of itfeome best ; 
and in the meantime drain ^he«dock-^'ards by deaths and dischar^jes arising 
from sickness, misconduct, agg, &c. &c.’ While on the subject of the con- 
victs, it ought to he mentioned that the Ordnance and other government 
works in this garrison have been well executed by thei^ men (under the 
direction of engineers), and apparently at little expense : and although I 
%£n an advocate for these vagabonds keing sent out of the country as soon 
after comiction as possible, yet a ship to rcc(?ive them must alw'ays he main- 
tained at every port, as at present. Numbers will also be retained for the 
term of their sentence ; for old, diseased, and crippled men are ‘only lumber 
in a colony. It has been suggested to transport a detachment to Newfound- 
land. There is a \ery large tract of land wdiich might be broughf into cul- 
tivation through convict labour (but no other, as it is compulsory); and little 
is known of the interior of that island sin^'e Captain Buchan penetrated 
about a hundred miles, some twenty years ago; an ai^t'oiint of which 1 met 
w ith the other day in a work published by Mr. Barrow, called “ Arctic 
Regions ” « 

On the 2Rth of March, the Royal George Yacht's tender, Pantaloon, came 
into the harbour to refit, kieut. Dacres, her commander, has hcev em- 
ployed nine months in comejing mails and despatches to and from Fal- 
mouth, Lisbon, and Oporto. r 

April 1. — Admiral Sir Thomas Williams# the coinmander-in-chief, took 
possession of Ins house in the dock yard, whcfi the duties of the port com- 
menced in the ofiice*^ attached to it, and, as far* as can \)e judged at present, 
with advantage to the service 

The Wandr., sport (Lieut. Young), with detachments of the 2)tli 
and 93d regiments, bound lo Barbadoes, put back to Spitbead on the 3d of 
April. The under named oflicers were in the transport, — Capt.*'’Artliiir, 
Lieut. Johnson, and Ensign Balck, Otdregt. ; (/ajitain 0’ConiieiSNi£rtsign 
^Bristow, 2jth regt. ; Ensign and Adjutant Forman, 19th regt. ; *and Staff- 
Siirgein M‘Cann. The detachment w’as under the command of Captain 
Arthur. The Wanderer sailed agaiif as soon as the weather permitted. 

April 17. — The combined squadron in the North Sea has for the last 
month been prineipally composed of French ships. The Donegal has been 
refitted at Sheerncss, and again rchoisted Sir P. Malcolm’s flag. The Ma- 
labar has gone to the Mediterranean, as I before mentioned. The Stag, 
Conway, and Satellite are here to refit and get stores. The Larne has 
been on shore on the Goodw^in Sands, but fortunately got off again without 
material damage (although obliged to throw her guns and spers overboard 
before she could be floated fhto deep water) f and after being docked at 
Sheerncss, came to Spitheadon the 13th of April, that a coutt>martial might 
be hehi-to-tnqnire into ^he circumstances. Tbe Hyacinth ha^ sailed to join 
Sir Pultcney for a short time* previous to going to India. 'The Vice-Aumi- 
raVs flag was removed from the Donegal to the Talavefa du,rjng the refit of 
the former. It is expected the Thunderer will replace the Mhlabar. When 
tiie Stag left, there were two French frigates, one corVotte, ahd one brig in 
the Downs. * Lieut. Morgan of the Seanower reported on his arrival the 
other day, that two F^-encn 80-gun ships and two large fri^ated had passed 
JJshon on the 30th of March for the Mediterranean ; but u^itfther they were 

g art of the North Sea squadron or not, wC have not heard.' Sotne alteration 
as taken place in the steam-vessels attached to the' shdadzhh* Ef^ha* 
damanthus goes to thp West Indies, i ^ 
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Among the list of mcn-of-wav, packets, reycn«e-cutters, &c., which have 
Leon lost, wrecked, &c., since January, IBlfr, (inserted in your April Journal,) 
I observe his Majesty's late brig Drake is'named. On the north side of the 
communion-table of the chapel in l^ortsmouth Dock-yard iu erected a plain 
• marble tablet, which the surviving petty-oHicers and seamen of the Drake 
applied to the Admiralty for permission to put up, as a slight testimonial of 
their respect for the memory of their self-devoted commander, Charles 
Adolphus Baker. As it may not have been noticed or heard of by numbers 
of your readers, I send hereunder a copy of the inscription : — 

Jn Memoiy 
of the Self-devotion of 
CHARLES ADOLPHUS^ BAKER, Esq. 

• Commander of 
H. M. S. Djiake, 

jvho, 

AVhen that SU)op was wrecked on the Coast of 
Newfoundland, on the 23d June, 1822, 

Refused 

• To provide for his own safety 

Until the whole of the Crew should be previously saved 
And in pursuance of this generous resolution 
Perished. 

This Tablet Is erected 
At the recjiiest of the surviving 
Petty Officers and Seamen, 

Every one of whom, 

On passing from the Ship to a Rock 
On which they were ultimately saved, 

Had, 

With a generosity equal to his own, 

I*ressed 
Captain Baker 
To precede them, 

But in vain ! 

Etat 29. 

During the moutli lliorc have been rumours that 'it‘ (‘Bangc in the four 
dT^ismns of marines to take place annualh —Portsmouth division to be 
sent to Chatham, 8tc., and so on. If an) one Mere to judge from the epis- 
toVarj (^)rrespondenc'!» vbich lias apjicared in the newspapers on the* subject, 
and the \erbal discussion thereon, Major-General Sir J. Cockburn has tke 
credit of b^ng the ad\iscr of the arrangement, and .soundly rated for pro- 
posing it ; but till* exjKTiencod part of tlie corps are pretty well aware that 
the trouble and cost of mo\ing the or six thousand men and their families 
about the kingdom, annuall\, without the least possilde good likely to result 
therefrom, w'oiild cause the matter to fall to the, ground, even if there were 
foundation for the report; and he something like* the suggestion which the 
same individual has also the credit of, -of embarking afield otiicer with every 
admiral gjing on a foreign stalio*n. That alTair has been entUely dropped 
as useless; i/iis will, no experience ^lie same fate, if it ever w'as con- 

templated. It is a»pity such crude and undigested plans are ever put forth 
to the public, as they only excite ridicule. The Rojal Marine Corps are 
perfiTtly effective, and, it is kno^vn from c^^pcnence, arc at aif tiffies ready 
for active service. From being iiv divisiom, they enjoy certain comforts 
which rtfgimonts of the Line do not ; hTit thry never had them. If the 
marines are available at a moment's notice, what more does the country 
require ? By moving them from pillar to post, it is likely th^w may be r»ade 
iiu*llocti\c ; it is theretbro to be hoped the Adrwiralt) w'ill nol attend to the 
ophiion of any meddling persSn, but let all remain tffeetTve, aVat present. 

The Serpent, Capt. Synibnds, eamo into Spitlicad on the 11th Aprih^nd ’ 
sailed for Falmouth, shortly after, to take the next Lisbon matt. 

• . ‘ H 2 . 
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A French fri^rate (the JTinan. Capi. Tronde) put into Spithead during the 
heavy galcb which prevailed in the Easter week. She sailed again for the 
Downs as soon as the w^cather moderated. 

I forward you some extracts from the new Naval Regulations and 
Instructions, which were lissiicd to the fleet the other day. These instruc- 
tions are not to be purchased ; but it is hoped Mr. Murray will be allow'ed ' 
to publish them, as most naval oflicers would like to know the alterations in 
their respective departnu*nts. 

April JG. — The Scout, Coinimmder Ilargood, came to Spithead from the 
Downs, that fler c^itoin and BtiiciLTS ni^iy pive evidence on the court-martial 
assembled to impiiK* into the circumstances of 11. M. S. Larne getting on 
the Good\^in Sands. The Scout \mII return to the Dowms as soon as the 
court-martial has tcnninaled. r 

April 18. The Conway, Capt. ,Eden, w'cnt to Spithead this day, after 
ly^r refit. She aaIU rejoin Vice-Admiral Sir P. Malcolm as soon as the 
court-martial on Capt. Smith, of the Larne, is*over. 

April 19.- The court-martial was not over till this day. Capt. Smith did 
not call the commander and oflicers of H. M. S. Scout in his defence. No 
neglect or inattention was attributable to Capt. Smith, as his orders for 
sounding, &c., were clear and exjdicit. and pro\ed to the court. The pilot 
considered the using the lead would be of no avail. It appeared the tide 
drifted the Larne on the (jo )dw in SamL : hut fortunateh , from the exer- 
tions of the oflicei-h and eu'w of the Larne and Scout and'the Deal boatmen, 
she w’as got oft* without an> damage, and only with the lo^s of a few' of her 
guns and some spar thrown oserhoard to lighten her |. i\s this the first 
mishap which has occurred to the Dutch blockading squadron, and as they 
have contrived to get through om' winter, it is to be hoped that notl/.ng 
worse will happen : and we (mght to be thankful no lives have hitherto been 
lost in the pro'>ooution of lliw Inimperv policv. 

April ‘JO. - Capt. G. Martin, C . JL, has tha day commissioned ITi*M. S. 
Volage. The Etlen, Salelhlb, and Scout have sitiled to join Sir P. Mahohu. 

The depot of the regnnent moved from PoTtsinoulli to Gosport on the 
19th instant. On the Wednesdav previous, Major-General Sir Cohn 
Campbell, lh(‘ • 4 wiiAj*?;yuling qflicer of* tin* district, made his half-v early 
inspection of the rese rve companies under the command of Major Koss ; and 
after a most minute attention in barracks to the interior arrangement and 
economy of the men, and seeing the }t>ung oflicers called to the fimif to 
manmuX re. the cuiii])anu's, the detachment marched toVJouthsea Common lo 
pfactise field movements, 6wC. ; but the weather suddenly changed, the 
rain fell in torrents, — the men's firelocks were rendered useless to fire with, 
and they were obliged to he brought hack to barracks. They are in very 
effective order, and have now the outpost diitv at Hilsea, Tipner, and P’orton. 
The other troops in the g'aiTi>oii consist of the 7th, Uth, 84th, and 8Gth 
regiments. P. 

Portsmouth, April 20. 

Mr. Editor,— III these dull times, wheruthc grass is about to grow in the 
High-street of Portsmouth, “ shorn of its glories," and the harboimis vacant, 
.sav e of our guard — that one, tliohgli, a vessel vvhicli has filled ocean with 
her fame, - and Spith.'ad, where a hundred pennants used to float in the breeze 
togetheivi^ply varied, la'casioiially , bj a wind-bound convict ship, or a free 
trader carrying out speculation - girls, or a hungry cruiser from the North 
.Sea; in this flat unprofltahle states of things, a Court-martial, as you may 
suppose, though onl} about a corvette, guillv of nothing more than tres- 
passing on the Goodwin Sands, is an interesting event — interesting to all, 
dovVii from the Admiral who gives the order, to the master-at-arms, who sits 
as provost-martial.-j; Could you see him— sucU a mellow eye — such a turtle- 

* ai rived too late fur insertion in our present Number ; they bhall apjiear 

next month. — K d. 

i A record of the Court-Martial on Capt.Smitli will be found under its appropriate 
head. 
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loving face— such an aldermanic protuberance— you would never deem him 
of the craft of those illustrious, death-gibing fellows— what are their names? 
— celebrated in Quentin Durward. 

• By the way, what is your opinion of that terror of# Channel cruisers, the 
Goodwin Sands ? Do you credit the historic tale of their ha\ing formed part 
of Earl Godwin's property ? I am sure 1 do not, unless it were as an oyster- 
bank, or a decoy for “lame ducks.” On the historian's faith, the Jews, they 
say, in the last century, in order to obtain a precedent for holding land, 
offered to purchase them of the Government^that they mighV endeavour to 
reclaim them from the sea. . • * / 

At nine a.m., April 17th, the Court asfemhled ; Sir F. Maitland in the 
chair, Captains Loclq^er, Williams, Hasting.s, and Eden on (‘ithcr side. 

It was soon satisfactorily shown that the J..arnc, with a Dutch galliot in 
tow, had left the French coast, about Calais, in company of the Scout, the 
morning of April 4th. The \xind was on larboard (juartcr, atmosphere ha^^ 
studding-sails set, tide running strong to leeward. And thus steering, for 
the Downs, it W’as supposed, about seven knots an hour, no lead going, she 
found herself, at three- qiiarh'rs past noon, mounting tlu; Goodwin Sands. 
And after some bumping and driving, and pitching a feiv guns overboard, 
H.M. corvette settled quietly into the loose sand, scooping out lor herself a 
sort of wet dock : — 

And tliere she lay 
Throughout that day 
On tlie Goodwin Sands ; 

And all that niglit, 

By candle light, 

• They laboured wnth all hands. 

Otfc person w’as mightily pleased Avith the accident, and this was the 
skipper of the Dutch prize. As the first alarm-gun wont t>lf» Pauf,” he 
said, echoing the dull hotniTing of the cartriiige in the fog- “ Paul’,— it is 
all paufwow’. By Gar !” be continued, as the \essel began to thump again, 
“ when this d d^corvettc took mo 1 prau’d God tliaft she might knock her 
inside out, and I do declare that the Almighty has heard my praycT.” 

It w^as also satisfactorily elicited on the proseeutioij, fhe haze was too 
thiclwto see a cable’s length, and that the tide was s-etting two or three milc.s 
an hour faster than usual ; and, regarding the neglect of sounding, the 
pilots -•regular North vSea ones — swore manfully and di'-tineth that^the lead 
could not haAe been of any service. At which the rrcsident displaced imj^a- 
fienee, as ^ell he might ; for thoiigh it is true that, in approaching shoals 
Avliich are very steep, a Acssel may go high up in the interval betw een two 
casts of the lead, yet it may happen that tlie lead may be at the bottom at 
the moment of shoaling ; in Avhich case there might be time to stay or Avear. 

At the same hour the folloAving morning, the Court re-assembled, huAing 
adjourned at two o'clock the ])rcceding afternoon to gne the prisoner time 
to prepare his defence. It was feared that Captain Smith (iieplicAV of the 
gallant Sydney Smith) would lihAc more trouble in getting hirqself off than 
he had in getting his ve^el off, on account of not having had the lead going, 
— an omission whittli, I can assure you, is by no means looked on as a “sin 
of omission.” IIowoATr, the Court was lenient. He rested his defence, with 
good tact, on his general charaqjor, and on tliQ activity ho hud Tlisplayed 
during the whole winter in cruising- He called a few witnesses ; one of 
whom, cti being asked (respecting an oath) whether he was a Protestant or 
a Catholic, assured the Court, with indignant simplicity, that he was neither 
— that he was a Hampshireman. ^ 

After some deliberation, the doors were reopened, andTCaptain Smith's 
sword was returned to him, with an admonition to be more careful in future. 
When refitted, the Larne fs to return to the North Sea station, whe*^ wo • 
may be certain, there will he a more liberal expenditure of lead-line. 

• Tyro. 
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bevonport, 20tb April, 1833. 

Mr. Editor,— If we have had one month duller than atiothet, it has been 
that which has passed since 1 last addressed you. Vfe have had no arrivals or 
sailings but of small ci*att and transports, nor anything doing in the depart- 
ments of any interest, but universal murmurings against the continued reduc- 
tions of poor mechanics and labourers. My diai-y, however, records the airival 
of the rantaloon from Lisbon on the 20th ult. The Canopus, 84, and 
Implacable, 78, uctc docked on the 22d. The Alban steamer arrived on the 
24th. l^ie Hope p-ansport arRve,^ on the 28tli from Lisbon, and the Panta- 
loon sailed the same day to the oastwarJ. On the 1st of April the Confiance 
steamer aiTived from Oporto. Oh the 2d, the Maitland transport sailed with 
provisions for Deptford. On the 6th, the Canopus went out of dock, and 
the Alban steamer was taken in. On the 12th, the Wanderer transport 
arrived, having on board detachments of troops to join several reeimeiiU in 
flfe West Indies. On the 13th, the Speedy cutter sailed, and the Netlcy 
tender arrived. On the 17tli, the Speedy returned. On the 18th, the Con- 
haiicG was paid oft’ and re-comniissioned, and the Zebra slooj) of >^ar arrived 
from the Ea^t Indies, and proceeded for Portsiuoulli next day. 

The small-pox had ap])eared on board tlie Wanderer previous* to her 
putting in here ; but by landing the troops, and using proper means of 
purification, the disease has been eradicated, and the troops will re-embark 
in a few days. f 

The Plymouth Na\al Club will give a dinner to Admiral Sir Manly 
Dixon on the 29tli, i)reMoiis to striking his Hag, to which Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Hargood and his staff are invited. The very general and polite atten- 
tion shown by Sir Manly Dixon and his amiable lady, during his command 
at this port, to olllcers upon half-pay and their families, has induced them to 
offer him this tribute of grateful respect; and uhih' the universal urlr nily 
and kindness of Sir Manly l^ixon \ m 11 long hv remembcr(‘d, wc have, much 
pleasure in bearing testniiony to the gallant olllcer’.s feeling, humane, and 
forbearing conduct, in the recent case of an unfontinule and allliclcd officer. 

- As economy is so muTdi the order of the day, it is matter of surprise and 
regret that bom^ 4 jjm]^r system of conveying go^ernment stores and troops 
has not been adopted. Several scliemes have certainly been tried to effect 
this object ; but they liaNc all contained the same radical evil, which is that 
of paying by the day or month instead of by the voyage : and although it 
may be said that this could not make any diflereiice when the vessels and 
crews employed are in the constant pay of the Crown, such as the troop- 
ships recently fitted out, yet, when the principle upon which these ships are 
arranged is examined, it will be found that the longer they make their 
voyages the more the commanders are benefited. 

When merchants send goods fiom one place to another, they agree to pay 
a certain sum for the voyag'^ ; which, operating as a premium upon the ex- 
pedition with which it is performed, ensures its being done in the least pos- 
sible time; but Government hire transports! by the vionthy—z. system which 
has a directlf contrary tendency, since it then becomes the interijst of the 
master, working for his owners?, to create and take advantage of every 
possible pretext for delay : and although Government fancy they guard 
against t his l^y ^ placing an officer on board each transport, they unfortunattely 
pay tnat officer by the day^ andi in many ‘instances, dismiss him when the 
ship returns ; thereby making it interest ^ however averse from duty and 
inclination, to spin out the time. The expense of hiring transports on the 
present system was strikingly illustrated here lately by the detention of the 
Maid^nd, of 648 tons register, at I3 a‘. ! \d. per ton per month, for the pur- 
pose of conveying ajiout half a cargo of provisions from hence to Deptford. 
By^ the delay m clearing that ship of her ballast, taking on board the pro- 
visio^fs, and waiting for a fair wind, an expehsc* v^as incurred of About 606/. ; 
while the 400 tons ot provisions sent by her might have becli ebnv^j^isd by 
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coast^tsor Offier vesirfels 6j)(>n freight for 7«. 6d. a^on, or about 150/, sterling. 
Wo have i-^'asoh to hfelfeve that a respectable ship-owner did, some short 
titae ago, propo^ trt Government fo convey their troops by sea for one-third 
of the ckhehse of tfife ttien cost ; and perhaps some p^irt of the time of those 
to whose aep4!rtmOht tt hblohgfe might not be ill employed in considering this 
sabject. 

I remain faithfully yours, 

Alpha. 

[The followliig portion of our esteemed Sorfespondent’^ communication of 
last month ^as, with the record of the Cpurt- Martial on Lieut. Campbell, 
omitted for waht of space. The latter will be found in our present Number 
under its propeif head.] 

The trial of Lieutenant Charles James Fox Campbell has occasioned 
much conversation in the na\al circles here, both as to the trifling extent an 
the offence, the propriety of \he \erdict, and the penal result. Upon the 
first, it iSi inquired what officer has not, at some tunc or other, sta) ed on 
shore an hour of two longer than his leave, even when the time of its ex- 
piration has been clearly understood ; and if every such instance had been 
so arraigned, who would have escaped unscathed ? Ti'ue it is flial the dis- 
cipline of the service requires that cvct) case of direct or wilful disobe- 
dience shall be visited with severe reprehension,' and the neeessity of all 
executive officers iJbing on hoard vihen llicir slii])s arc under v^eigll, cannot 
he questioned ; Jmt that this vs as one of those instances which reciuired the 
judgment of a court martial, either for reproof or example, the strong 
sympathy evinced for Lieutenant Campbell pro\es to be exceedingly 
doTibtful. 

S^nce it does rtot appear by the evidence that the order to return on 
board by six in tlic tnorning was given in positive and direct terms, but, as 
stated by the master, in w^ords which he, under the particular circumsUiiices 
tn which the ship was plftred, should have understood to imply such an 
order, and whichfin other circumstances, he shoulll^not have so understood, 
it would seem that the order to return on board h) six in the morning 
could only have been given by implication ; and coy . the disobedi- 

Cncesalleged in the charge was oiil) constructs c. Wc have a rule of law, 
no less salutary than merciful, that whenever a degree of dubiousness hangs 
over ail alleged fact, the prisoner should liav e the benefit of the doubt. It 
is therefore inquired how far the principle of this rule was applied to the 
case nowiispolten of, and whothe^ the evidence was such as viould hllve 
called forth a similar verdict in a court of civil judicature. 

To be “ severely reprimanded ” by a court-martial, argues a considerable 
degree of culpability ; and it is thought by many that an admonition, 
unaccompanied by harsher censure, might have had all the necessary 
and desired effect. * 

Lieutenant Campbell w as assisted by Counsellor Bird and James Ed- 
monds, Edq., solicitor, of Plymdhth ; and it is but justice to these gentlemen 
to say, that while the ^efence was worthv of their talents afid judgment, 
they left no effort juntried to place their cfient's cause in the most favourable 
light. 


, • Milford Haven, 1 5th April. 

The launch of the Royal William, first-rate ship of the line, took place at 
Pembroke dock-yard on the 2nd instant, being the anniversary of Nelson’s 
victory at Copenhagen. I’he day was unusually auspicious for the tune of 
year, aha the assemblage ot spectators grcat*in coiiseqj.ience. The situation 
of this naval arsenal, upon dn estuary, ’running in a deep cliannel for nearly 
tv^enty miles batWeeh lofty sloping hills, is peculiarly favourable Ifcr the* 
exhibition of ^ BhiJ^-iauhch ; And the Royal William boihg not only the 
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largest vessel ever built in tlie principality of Wales, but larger, hy a few 
inches, than any before constructed in Great Britain, such was the interest 
excited, that while the face of the sea was blackened by a numerous flotilla 
of ships, boats, yachts, cutters, steamers, and small craft of every denomn 
nation, the shores on all sides were covered by a concourse of people from 
every part of the kingdom. Masses of men, women, and children, crowned 
the summit of each lull, crag, and promontory — swarming like bees upon the 
hulks in ordinary, on the fort, the dock-yard, the quays, and the ships upon 
the stocks. Turn the eye in any direction, and a host of anxious faces 
appeared watching ^with in tenst' anxiety. It has been computed that 20,000 
persons were present'; but this estimate may bo cither over or under the 
truth, since no one could form an accurate calculation, where the area of the 
natural amphitheatre was so magnificently spacious. We repeat that no 
dock-yard perhaps in the w’orld is ^so favourably situated for affording an 
immense multitude the full and free sight ol* such a spectacle ; and 200,000 
sI®itators might have witnessed this launch f^ithout pressure or inconve- 
nience, as easily as so many hundreds could have been accommodated with 
an equally uninterrupted view of it elsewhere. Although the surrounding 
hills, however, afforded such choice positions for the numbers* who proceeded 
thither in aR the paraphernalia of Epsom races — in coach, chariot, buggy, 
cab, phmton, dog-cart, and tandem — together with th(' thousands on horse- 
back, and tens of thousands on foot, yet old Ocean's bosom proudly supported 
most of the aristocracy of this vast assemblage. It was a compliment 
fairly due to Neptune upon such an occasion, that some of the loveliest and 
the noblest should embark to receive the stupendous fabric, ujfon its entering 
that element which constitutes at once the glory and the rampart of our 
beloved country. Accordingly, arrangements had previously been made by 
the different naval authorities upon the s])ot, and largo groups of the most 
respectable gentry of Pembrokeshire were entertained on hoard various of 
His Majesty's vessels. The Royal Sovereign yacht, glittering with gold, 
and covered with silken banners, received the nuiii'erous guests of her hospi- 
table commander, Capta5i> Charles Bullen, C.B., one of th^* heroes of Tra- 
falgar, who gave a sumptuous collation in the regal apartments : while about 
eighty distinguisl^edmui-spnages, from Milford and its vicinity, wore similarly 
regaled by Coiiimaiider Chappell, R.N., in the cabin of the Crocodile pvst- 
office steam packet. Another highly respectable coterie honoured Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Palmer, R.N., with their conqiany on board the Cheerful re^^nue 
cutter, whfcre an elegant repast was provided, a hall-room fitted up, and a 
band of music enlivened the proceedings of the day. Besides the.se principal 
parties, many yachts and pleasure-boats, filled with merry crowds, decorated 
with gawdy flags, and firing their pigmy cannon, ranged closely in double 
lines, on each side of the open track left fur the passage of the huge levia- 
than. By four o’clock p.m., loud shouts announced that the baptismal 
ceremony had been performed by Lady Owen ; and expectation was now at 
its height. At length the discharge of a .single heavy gun gave notice of 
the coming event. The cord was cut — the ' ponderous weights fell— the 
dog-shores ga^e way — and the enormous mass began to move; amid 
tumultuous cheers, and the roaring of artillery. Sfowly and majestically 
emerging from her roofed abode, the splendiil ship glidetl gracefully into 
her elementjwitliout plunge or undulation, and pursuing her smooth course 
over the waters — • ‘ 

“ Crested the occarvat her ease, 

Like sea-bird on its native wave ! ’* 

We Jjad been present at many launches before, but never witnessed aught 
like this. The breathless silence, preceding the (putting of the slender cord 
which released this mighty Vessel, contrasted powerfully with the immediate 
tbundeyjig of cannon — the huzzas of the multitude— and bands of martial 
music pealing forth our national anthems “ Buie Britannia and “ Qod save 
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the exciting a feeling of enthusiasm and loyalty of which all might 

be proud, though it haply drew “ a tear from beauty s eye.’ Many of our 
fair countrywomen who were present will understand this allusion, without 
more being disclosed than they could wish unfolded : suflice it to say, that 
ti merit such crystal tokens of female sympathy, the tai% of England would 
gladly face a thousand foes— nay fight the Royal William against a whole 
•host of enemies, till they 

Let not one single shatter’d plank remain 

To glut the arrogance of France or Spain.” ^ 

Here, however, must end our heroirti. If is pleasing toyadd, that not a 
single accident, however trivial, clouded the gwitification experienced on this 
occasion. The following dimensions, &c., may be fiilly relied upon, and 
may serve to amifse, if not to astonish, some of our non-professional 

readers. • 

• 

Dimensions^ 4'C.y of the Boy al •William, first-rate ship of the line, built at 


Pembroke Y^rd, and launched 2d April, 1833 : — 

Length aloft over all 244ft. 9|in. 

Lengtl] of lower^un deck 203 

Depth of hold from ditto 23 « 

Breadth to outside the wales.' 5/> 

Height from the topsides to the underside of the false keel. . 04 5^ 

\reight of the ship^vhen launched 4589 ions 

Measurement in tons 2098^ 

Number of gutis^on‘'tructed to carry 120 

Whole co^t of building previous to launching, exclusive of 

masts, sails, guns, stores, rigging and other equipments £94,971 
Df aught of water when launched abaft 19 ft. 

Do forward 10^ ft. 

Expected draught of water when all ballast, guns, stores, and 

provisions ior six months .are on board 26 ft. 


So soon as launched, the lJo\al William was m*oored alongside the Han- 
nibal hulk, until the«Belleisle, now in dock, has compl^jted her repair, when 
the new ship will take her place to be coppered : it being considered that this 
operation can be more smoothly executed after a ship had boen^ long enough 
in tlte ^Wilier, to allow of her plunks s^^elling by saturation, as by that means 
the seams become better closed, and there is less inequality of surface to nail 
the ‘■heet** of copper ovcf. 

But it would be a great omission, indeed, if we forbore noticing ode cir- 
eumstanre, ccfinccted with this launqji, which may justly be considered of* 
national importance. Having reason to feel assured that the pages of the 
United SejTice Journal do not escape the notice of those in authority at the 
Admiralty, we deem it a solemn duty to point out the fact of this first-rate 
having been launched four dayfi, or eight tides before the time of the highest 
springs. There is not another dock-jard in GreaPBritain where this could 
have been accomplished ; and it is said to be in contemplation to launch the 
Forte, 46-gun frigate, from hence Shortly, at the period of a deep neap tide, 
thus further*proving the sunerior capability of Pembroke as a builfiing yard. 
If W’C are to proceed upon Captain Symonds* principles, and, imitating the 
Americans, to go on increasing the size, and, consequently, the draft of 
water of our floating bulwarks, it will be not only a^lvisable, but 'mporative, 
to retain, foster, and improve the dock^yard at* Pembroke, which is the only 
arsenal ofnhe kind in the kingdom situate upon a weather shore; and 
having a flow of water, and a noble dock, adequate to almost any increase 
in the dimensions or draught of our ships. As to Deptford, Woolwich, 
Chatham, or Shcerness, valuable as they may be for sma Heft vessels, thd^ 
are known to be hermetically s^*aled against larger# shii>4 thaii; the Royal 
William, by the shallows lyirig in the mouths of the Thames and the 
way. Indeed, wo believe our present first- rates have never becjji permitted 
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to turn over those flats and shoals with all their *^Uns oh board. At Pbrts- 
moutli, again, the Spit Sand oflers a dangerous unpo4ituent to our largest 
sliips ; and at iPlymoutU, there have been found difficulties in docking them, 
to say nothing of tl¥3 depth of water for anchoring in the Sound or (Dawsand 
Bay. At Pembroke, on the other hand, neither in launching, docking, or 
mooring ships much larger in size, and drawing more watw than any noW in 
use, is there the slightest obstacle to* contend against. Tne access to the 
port is open and easy, hqing remarkably w^ell lighted ; its interior is land- 
lockech, and capable of receiving the largest ships fur fourteen miles of its 
extent; while itV.vast maritimd importance was never so strikingly evinced as 
iti the launching of the Royal William at so early a period of the tide. It 
is, therefore, to be hoped, that whatever reductions and changes Ministers 
may think proper to make in our naval arsenals, they will continue to bear 
in mind that, even should every ether dock-yard in the kingdom be abolished, 
»it will be absolutely necessary to preserve tl^at at Pembroke, as presenting 
advantages superior to any other in Great Britain, if not to any similar 
establishment in Europe. 

Having entered so much at large into the details attending this interesting 
launch, but little space is left for other local news. The Forte, of <0 guns, 
finished, and read}’ for launching. The Rodne} , VO guns upon two decks, is 
so far completed, that it is expected she will be launched on the 1st of June 
next, being the anniversary of Lord Howe’s ^iclo^y. The Dragon hulk has 
been fully fitted up for the reception of 150 marines, by whom our dock-yard 
is in future to he guarded. The repairs of the Bellei’^le are nearly i-oiii- 
pleted, and she will soon be taken out of dock. The Vanguard, 7figuns, 
is to be immediate 1} laid down upon the slip from whence the Royal William 
was launched ; and the Culliiigwood, 76 guns, will be laid down as soon as the 
Forte is off the stocks. Both Vanguard and Collingwood are upon Symunds’ 
principle, with 56 feet beam. 

Commander Pogson, RJS\, superintending Uie South Wales District of 
the Coast Guard, has^l^een superseded by Comruinder William Rush Jack- 
son, R.N., from Belfast station. The latter has just arrived at Milford in 
the Wickham revenue cutter, eoinmanded by JJeiitenant Renou. 

The time of the post-office steam packets leaving Dumnore for Milford has 
been recently altered, owing to the opening of the new mail-road hi'tween 
Waterford and Cork, by the bridge lately constructed over the river Black- 
water* The packets will not in future ([uit Duiimorc till six a.m. * 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Lord Cornwallis and the 'defence of Ireland, 

Mr. Editor,— As nothing iit^thc tone of ray remarks upon “ The Defence 
qf Ireland" could have caused the soreness evinced by your correspondent 
Alfred in his reply, I conclude that he feels his cause weak. 

Tlie first object of my article, was to set the share which the late Colonel 
George Napier had in the proceedings of the engineer department in iU 
true point of view. On that hefad Alfred and myself are agreed, and I will 
not carry the controversy relative to Lord Cornwallis further than this letter* 
bqing satisfied that two anonymous writers like myself and Alfred cannot 
affect the worlcl's judgment of that nobleman's character. Indeed, Alfred 
deals so muoll in broad* assertions, that I might safely avoid the trouble of 
wriling even this letter ; nevertheless, 1 will, as the turt‘ men have it, bring 
him once more ** to book.” 

He asserted that Iiord CprnwulUs sent saiUtiu and fcncibles, instead of 
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regular troops, to Sglit at Cistlebilr; and then, lending his Lordship motives 
founded upon his own error, sdid, “ either distrusting the militia from the 
i-esult of that action, or from a miscalculation of the enemy's numbers, Lord 
Ceriiwallis put near ten tho.usand men in motion againet 850 French.” I 
showed, first, that no troops were sent by Lord Cornwallis to Castlebar ; 
secondly, that the 10,000 men, which Alfred has since increased to 15,000, 
Vere put in motion long before the affair of Castlebar had ])lace. Alfred, in 
his reply, avoids these stubborn facts ; and thus tacitly admits that he com- 
menced his career of censure with two gross erro^. 

Alfred assumed, without a shadow of •proof? that neither i.ord Cornwallis 
nor Humbert “appeared to bo guided by militaiy principles.” I endeavoured 
to show that both of them acted upon sound military principles. Alfred, in 
reply, drops his coflsure upon Humbert, and utters a string of assertions to 
the disparagement of Lord Cornwallis : bulf it will require something more 
than the breath of an anonymoua^writcr*to puff away the reputation of a man 
who for nearly half a century was so eminent that the go\ernmeiit of his 
country entrebted him to accept the most important employments, ci\ il, mili- 
tary, and diplomatio; and who, in all those employments, gained the esteem 
and admiration of the most distinguished of his contemporaries. 

To expose the fallacies in a string of assertions directed against Lord Corn- 
wallis's military conduct during a long life, would require a careful expo- 
sition of his motives,^movements, situations, and resources ; but as this 
cannot be done in a work like yours, and is obviously unnecessary, in answer 
to Alfred, the lattca’s mode of attack is as unjust as it is impotent to injure 
the distinguished object of it. Moreover, Alfred is more hard) in his asser- 
tions ihan accurate in his facts. First, I did not, as ho assumes, speak of 
Lord Cornwallis's “ great and deser\’ed military reputation,” but ol‘ his 

groat%and deserved reputation” as a man of state generally. Secondly, 
Lord Cornwallis gained the battle of Camden against General Gates, as wxdl 
as the battle of Guilford agaipst General Green. .Thirdl), Lord Cornwallis 
did not only meditate, but cli4 actually attempt, to carrj^ oft' his troops from 
York Town, by the 1[jlouccster side. He was battled by a ^iolent tempest ; 
but it is by no means certain, if he had sueecoded in breaking out, that he 
could have escaped the enemy’s pursuit. Fourthly, nolw ithslanding Alfred's 
eompeiffiious mode of censuring, it is notorious that Lord Corine ullis's con- 
duct ill India was eminently great and successful. 

Alfred •asserts that 1 have gleaned all my information relative the 
movements against General Humbert from an “ apologetic pamphlet, pub-, 
liahed b) one* f Lord Cornw^allis s aid»-de-camps.” Further, that 1 gi\e up 
the point of the French numbers ; and that 1 call the position of Castlebar 
bad, although there was no position taken. Now, ISir, 1 ne\er saw nor, until 
1 read Alfred’s reply, heard, of such a pamphlet. 1 took my fact froiu.U'o 
most authentic sources ; the one being the papers of an ollicer, not employed 
in the operation, but of ability and experience to judge their value, and of an 
intimacy with Lord Cornwallis, whjeh enabled him to obtain facds for a good 
judgment. Jlio other source, perfectly corroborating the first, w as Ijie journal 
of a distinguished general qjlficer holding an viiportant command in the army 
employed against Htirabert ; wherefore, if my statements are so much in 
accord with the “ apologetic pamphlet” as to make Alfred assert that I drew 
my information entirely from that source, h; is clear that the pamphlet is 
good evidence ; and it is an additional proof that Alfred is wrong. But it 
seems the*details of an operation, pronounedd by him as contrary to military 
principles, are nothing to the purpose I Alft-cd, who “ talks of roaring lions 
as maids of thirteen do of puppy -dogs,” will not suffer any fact, any autl>p- 
rit}% adverse to his own ussuipption. Lord Cernwallijs’s artcr-opinions go 
for nothing ; his aide-de-camp's defence of him goes for nofliing> the general 
officers’ ser\ing were worth nothing; Sir John Moore was not “ oxperil'med 
enough in operations on an extended xcate" to judge correctly of an all'air, 
which Alfred himself says wguld have boon decided by a single regiment ! 
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It is strange, also, that Colonel R. Craufurd, the only person in Alfred’s 
opinion who was capable of judging, thought that the French would make 
for Galway, and pressed Lord Cornwallis to take that erroneous direction 
instead of inarching as he did towards Granard. ^ 

With respect to tne numbers of the French I had no positive proof to offer, 
and therefore made no positive assertion ; but I still believe them to have 
been nearer 1800 than 8 j 0. I believe it, because I know from good autho-* 
rity that at the time they were said by the government to be 1800, but were 
publicly called only 1100, to damp the hopes of the disaffected. Jomini, in 
his “ History o^thc Revolfftiofi,” says, that Humbert had eleven hundred 
“ troupes de debar qncment^' jvhich means lighting troops, independent of 
workmen, commissariat, &c. who are always numerous with a French array. 
However, the e\idence on both sides is clearly against Alfred ; and that 
gentleman is again unfortunate in his quotation from me. I never said the 
^position at Castlebar was good or bad, as regarded the ground of battle, but 
that the position of the troops w as bad, meading thereby their disposal, which 
is quite another thing. • 

Alfred talks largely of the feelings of the army relative to the operations ; 
but there never was, if jiersonal strength be set aside, a worse array. Licen- 
tious, iiftubordinate, inexperienced, undisciplined, — this was the army de- 
scribed by Sir Ralph Abercrombie as dangerous only to its friends. And 
is the mess-room gabble of such an array to weigh against the authorities I 
have adduced ? Why, Alfred himself, oven now, wini all tlie assistance I 
have given him, is not able to appreciate the circct of politjjial motives on Lord 
Cornwallis’s movements, and treats the whole affair as a mere military ope- 
ration of ten thousand men opposed to a battalion of F rench ! 

Alfred says “ 1 prelend to have shown Unit Lake n as not sent to Castlebar 
to fight!!” 1 prete7idio\\\i\e shown no such thing; but I have s^id dis- 
tinctly, and again say, that Lake was sent to Galway to collect a force on tliat 
side, with positive orders not to risk a donbtful action ; that Hillchcson, 
before Lake's arriNal, did, dt his own motion, an\ contrary to Lord Cornwallis's 
intention, advance t(^ Castlebar, and that Lake joined 4iim there the night 
before Humbert defeated him. Hence, if Lake had ever beim ordered to 
fight. Lord Ckirnwallis could in no manner have been responsible for the 
result of that affair. But here we ha\e Alfred assuming that one bbtUCtion 
would have sulliced to destroy Humbert, and at the sumo time censuring 
Lord C’ornwallis for risking four or five battalions, ui^li artillery and cavalry, 
near tHis miserable enemy. And Humbert himself, who beat all these troops 
^ff-hand, and afterwards defeats the^ Limerick militia at Cokooney, is de- 
scribed as only seeking for an opportunity to surrender ! What incredible 
confusion of ideas ! 

Alfred says that no insurrection had an existence before or during Hum- 
bert invasion, and therefore hopes that 1 will have the candour to acknow- 
ledge my palpable err (n\" in arguing that Lord Cornwallis’s operations 
were directed to preirent a frreat insurrection," The real Alfred of yore 
was never so hard put to find a hiding-p^ace from the Danes as this mock 
Alfred is t5 find the semblance of an argument. It seems, tllen, that to 
enable a governor Xo prevent an'ifisurrection, an insurrection must first take 
place ! And what is meant hy saying that no insurrection had existence 
before m during Humbert’s invasion ? Did not the rebellion exist just 
before that invasion? Were itbt Holt’s and other bands still wandering in 
the Wicklow mountains? And# did not several thousand miseraible insur- 
gents lose their lives at Ballinamuck when Humbert succeeded ? Alfred 
had better watch the cake — his arrows miss their mark ! 


W. H. 
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Revision of the Infantry Drill and FiM Exercise. 

Mr. Editor,— Without, for the present, touching; on the more important 
subject of the traininj^ and arming of the infantry, on which I shall have 
in^re to say at a future time, permit me to solicit, throifgh the medium of 
your pages, the attention of the Board of Revision, now sitting, to a single 
but not unimportant point of movement. 

* At page 75 of the Book of Regulations, (Part hi., Sec. 70,) it is said that 
“ the march in line, -either to the front or rear, is the most important, and 
most difficult of all the movements, and r^qui>res every exertton ot the 
command in j^-officers, and every attentioli of officers and m^n for its true 
attainmenv’ &c. • 

At page .38 of the same volume (Part ii., Section 42) are the following 
words — ** Close Ordh' is the chief and primary order in which the battalion 
and its parts at all times assemble and torm^. Open Order is only regarded 
as an exception from it, and occgsionally used in situations of parade and 
show. In close order, the rear rank is closed up to within one pace, the 
length of whidli is to be taken from the heels of one rank to the heels of the 
other rank.” • 

Now, coftld human ingenuity possibly contrive a more awkward method 
of executing “ tlio most difficult and mcjst important of all movements ? ” It 
is no easy matter, even on a level parade, for the rear rank men to step 
exactly into the place f|^m whence tin; front rank men have just raised their 
feet, but as soon as the least unexenness of ground occurs, the thing becomes 
impracticable, so th^t a certain extent of wavering and unsteadiness is 
inevitable. To remedy this in some degree, for it can never be entirely got 
over, (ijill as much as }ou will, I venture to propose that all line marching, 
whether of a subdivision or of a brigade, shall be performed in Open Order, 
as it wiHgive the men ample room and freedom in their motions, and cannot 
possibly bp attended with the slightest inconvenience ; for no einergoncy can 
lie so great as to render the haif second, or less, rutpiired for the purpose of 
closing up, a matter of the leiftsl council uciice. Such i^i#order will also i'aci- 
litate the forming of fburs, wherever it max be iiecessai^' to break into files 
and to move by the Hanks. When wdiceling on a fixed pixot, the rear rank 
can make a quarter face to the reverse Hank, circling round in the manner 
jiresc fibsa, page 1 19, Section 77, for the xxliecl of columns. When x\ heeling 
on a moveable pivot, no inconxeiiience can be experienced. 

Perhaps* xve shall be "told that such an open formation will injure* the 
strength and compactness of the line, and render it unsteady. How mere 
facility of mox cfneiit can render a line ufistCadv it is nut eas> to sax, nor can 
its strength be injured as long as the men an* equally, or better, prcinired to 
act than w lieu marching in a closer order. That it will destroy the compact- 
ness, which, to the eye of the mere martinet, conveys an idea of strength, 
may be true, but as long as xxx* have bear'^kin caps„ mounted lancers, and, 
above all, bayonets, no modern tactician has anj right to coiiiplam of a want 
of playthings. ^ 

Though fujly convinced that the baxonct nexer injured, and never will 
injure, mortal man in lair combat, I ncvertboless think that the German 
bax onet exercise, abou^ to be introduced into the service, w ill be attended 
with adx^antage : I saw it performed by the Saxon troops about three years 
since, and xvas much struck xvith the nilroituess it soeufl'd to gix e the men. It 
oilers a substitute, thougli a feeble one, •for the athletic and gjmnastic exer- 
cises that call alone form a solid foundation for an olliciLMit s} stem of tactics. 
Skill in the use of ellicicnt arras must constitute the capital, whilst forma- 
tion and movement compose the shaft, of the column. Of sucli a structure^ 
xve have the smoke-crowned shaft^oiily resting as ^ et mei'ely on the pacing- 
stick of the drill serjeant. 

Some nine years ago, a mode of instructing the infantry in the use of fir<^ 
arras, which had just then been introduced with great success intb the Wir- 
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temborff service, was sTibmitted to the Horse-Guards. The abstract of the 
field exercise, dated 2r)th October, 1824, having about that time been pub- 
lished to the army, the late Sir Henry Torrens thought, that, with proper 
attention on the part of officers, results equally satisfactory might be expected 
from the directions which it contained on the same subject. As this expec- 
tation has failed, it is to be hoped that the German mode of instruction above 
alluded to, or something better, may be introduced, in order to give soldiers 
an idea of the proper use of the arms placed in their hands. What the 
Jpresent musket practice is shall be shown in the next article on tactics : I 
menfion ihe subject at present, only that I may reclaim the just principles 
of instruction rl^commcnded nine years ago, should they now be acted upon. 

Independent of the poinf of regulation calling for revision, there are 
passages in the book that I, for one, should be glad to see struck out 
altogether, owing to the strong impress they hear of the tactical notions, 
Still prevalent at the commencement of the nineteenth century ; notions, the 
existence of which the filial affections of our grandchildren will prevent 
them from crediting, unless forced upon their belief by the evidence of 
official documents. 

Edinburgh, March, 1833. J. M. 


Unifed Service Proprietary School, 

Mr. Editor,— Having a short lime ago occasion to revert to the contents 
of your January Nuiiiber, I found I had somehow inadvertently overlooked 
a letter from one of your correspondents on the, to me, alwa} s interesting 
subject of a “ United Service Proprietary School U and I accordingly has- 
tened to peruse the same in the hope of meeting with somotliing valuable 
and important ; but in this, I confess, I soon found myself inuclr disap- 
pointed. I then referred to your February Number, in the expectation of 
finding therein something either confirmatory or opposed to this writer's 
ideas ; but being in this also disappointed, yet feeling still thaf it was an 
object deserving the best consideration of a liygc proportion of }our readers, 
I resolved, should W notice be taken of it in your nexit, to revert to the sul)- 
ject myself, were I even to do no other good than recall attention to a matter 
of such importance, and at the same time expose the singular absurdity of a 
great part of } our correspondent's proposal. u* ^ 

That period ha\ing now arrived, I proceed to redeem rny pledge to myself, 
by referring to tlie letter in question, and begging your permissi/,)n to make 
a few' quotations from it, as 1 proceed to review the proposition therein con- 
tained. - u 

In the first place, then, the writer sets out with proposing ** the forma- 
tion of a U. S. P. School, at w hich officers having a respectable income may 
be enabled to insure tlu'ir children a first-rate education at a moderate ex- 
pense, and be assured of their associating with lads only of similar respecta- 
bility !” And to effect this he suggests “ that the sons of indi\iduals of the 
rank of field-officers only' sliould be eligible to nomination ; or, should this 
be considered as drawing the line too close, that the sons of junior officers 
in the two services might be eligible, on making a declaration that their 
income is not under 300/. per annum, which Ke,/ro7^i ejperieiice, considers 
the lowest rate of property any person should possess who proposes to pay 
25/. a-year for the instrpctioii of any one of his children ! ’ Now, though oiu! 
may not feel disposed to deny that spme good may probably result from the 
establishment of a limited pixvate seminary, on apian similaibto that pro- 
posed, there may he many wlio would doubt the rationality of the grounds 
■on which he founds its claims to consideration, as a mere public institution 
destined to rrteet the wants of the whole Unifed Service. And, independent 
altogether of its ultroraristocratic bearing, what arc we to think of the pre- 
Imunary restriction to the sons of officers of* the rank of field-officers, or at 
least of su<^h juniors onl^ as possess a bond JU^ income of not less than 300/. 
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a year! — This, surely, Tnany might be inclined to regard as an invidious, 
if not an impertinent proposal at best; for what right has any one to inquire 
the amount of my or any other individual's income, provided wi; honestly pay 
our way through life ? But setting aside even this, let me simply ask how 
many are the fathers who, with incomes far less than 50o/., devote much 
more than 25/. yearly to the education of a favourite child ? Of this, however, 
perhaps more hereafter ; for this is not the only sin for which your corre- 
*spondent has to answer. 

In the next place, “ In the formation of such a school,” (observes your 
correspondent,) “ the errora of the proprietors ojL the Naval School may he 
easily avoided ; among which the greatest has been endeavouring to umte 
utility with charity !" — as liable, forsooth, to intrude among his more select 
party a few of the offspring “ of families in comparative indigence, who con- 
sequently cannot h^e had that surveillance in their infancy, which parents 
in greater affluence must desire the comimnions of their children to have 
had!” Nay, he further observe}^ “ that such assimulations,’’ [associations, 

I presume, is implied] “ are most injurious to children ; that to the more 
wealthy it caiTnot be beneficial ; and that it is for that class of the two services 
he would intend the school proposed !” And yet what comes next for this 
more wealthy class ? Why, “ that Captain Dickson has evidentlj^ proved 
that a 25/. subscription by each proprietor,” [of what?] “ would be adequate 
to all the expenses of the building of a school," [for an institution such as 
the Royal Naval Sclu^d, 1 presume, not what he proposes ;] “ and that 25/. 
a year is wore than adequate to the expenses of a lad s board and education." 
And then follows i^iucthing in the shape of management, to which 1 must 
refer your readers unabridged, that I may hasten to annouiice his next main 
object namol}, “ to unite economy and Tespoctability," coupled with the 
remark, that “ as the majority of the married offleers find the priiiriyle [ ? ] 
of prorm>tton and ejr])eme of serving so different from those existing when 
they enured the service, he is convinced the majority would desire a general 
system of education should he adopted, and not mcirely a professional one !" 

Having thus developed his^lan, your correspondent.l^mdly concludes with 
stating, that “ in tlfc remarks which he has made Inf would wish to say 
nothing which may be injurious to the Nav'al School, to which he sincerely 
wishes success f’ but, “ at the same time that ho feels that it is pernJinrly 
adap{e(Tfor the poorer branches of the nav al service,” {^pauvres diables /] “ he 
slniuld be sincerely glad to see established a school adapted for the ?mf'c 
treat t/iy Utaiicbcs of the* /fro services, who feel ,grra/ difficulty in copin with 
the expenses to which the rank they hold necessarily exposes them !" , 
Risnm ten eat Is / or, rather, alas! ala»! that treat th and raw ^ should only 
add to our difficulties ! 

And is it possible, Mr. Editor, that no member of either scnice has yet 
stepped forward to second your correspondciif's motion ? — No, nor never will, 

I take it, at least as a public measure and as sucl^ only had it any tith' to 
a place in your pages ; though I will not deny hut that there may be some 
features in it to recommend it to, tlic consideration of a limited number of 
private frieqds. But whether such be the case or not, it appears to me that 
your correspondent need rvt have so gratuitously adverted to either the 
Naval S^'Jiool, or the pecuniary circumstances of others, in the way in wdiich 
ho has done. W^ith regard to the former, for instance, he is pleased to cha- 
racterize as a decided “ error" the.attempt qf its proprietors “ to combine 
utility with charity !'’ Whereas others, and I for one, may regard that com- 
bination a.^ one of its nofdest features. Biif setting that aside, allow me to 
ask, was not the Naval School intended for the benefit of the naval service 
at large, and as such patronijfeed by Doctor Bell ; and was it pot, therefor#, 
necessarib and naturally expected to be on a scale of expense suited to the 
more lim d means of the junior grades* rather than flie nlhro affluent 
circumstances of the senior members of the profession ; and if it shojJd 
bappen to have turned out otherwise, will not its leading objed; have been 
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defeated ? Nay, I willjgo even further, and ask, whetl^r it was not natu- 
rally In be expected, that it would be rather patronised than had recourse to, 
in the education of their chiMren, by many of the “ more aflluent” members 
of the service, considering hat there exist so many choice seminaries and 
colleges, possessing advantages superior to any the Naval School can ever 
be expected to boast of, at die option of all those to whom rules of stem 
economy are not necessarily . n object ? Be this as it may, I trust, for the 
honour of both services, that few are the oflicers of superior, nay, even of the* 
highest rank, in either, who would consider their children in any w^ay 
degraded *or contaminated i>y |issociating with those of tlic humbler captain 
or lieutenant (who would fain all fook forward to be admirals and generals 
in their turn), although the> may not “ have had that strict surveillance in 
their infancy which more affluent parents may desire;” particularly con- 
sidering that such associations would take place in a seminary destined for 
the exclusive reception of the'sons^of officers alone. And let me tell your 
correspondent, who, I presume, was "once a sub himself, that there is still as 
much nice and right feeling among the juniors of the United Service, as 
in his younger days, when, 1 am somewhat disposed to think, he would have 
been inclined to regard expressions, such a>» he has da-ected at the junior 
grades i)f the Service, as somewhat approaching to an insult. But time and 
rank sometimes produce strange changes ; and it is possible that when he 
stepped into the important rank of commander, he at once consigned to 
oblivion all former grovelling associations, exclaiming, vyi th the anon> moiis poet , 

Henceforth, 

May I he — if ere I coiulesrend 

To herd with Subs, or call a Sub my friend ! 

Trusting, however, after all, that this is not altogether the case, I^vvonld 
beg to recommend to your coiTespondcnt to be more cautious in future in 
even inadvertently giving offence, and to bear in mind that vv'e vv6re once 
all subs in our turn; and that if manv of the junior ranks caniiofgive that 
“ surveillance,” or bestoW that “ first-rate b^liicatioii,” on their oftspring 
which he and they^vfould desire, it is “ their .i)o\ert) Mid not their will con- 
sents and that unfortunately the matter is not likely to be soon or readily 
mended during the present stagnant “ piping times of peace” and raging 
reform ! 

To conclude in a more serious mood, allow me to express my sincere belief, 
that very few of your naval and military readers will be iiiciined to regard 
the naturally limited thing proposed by }our correspondent as at all likefy to 
meet the wants or wishes of two such numerous bodies of fticers as com- 
posetlie two services, — the one amounting to not less than 7000, and the other 
14,000 individuals of all gradc'^. But, on ihe contrar>, lei u.s fervently hope, 
as regards the naval service, that the late announcement of the probable 
speedy opening of the Royal Naval School at Camberwell * will not only prove 
highly satisfactory to al! concerned, but cv^entuall} lead to such successful, 
happy results, as shall encourage its rapid development on a more exten- 
sive, and, as a matter of course, considerably less expensive scale, in strict 
accordance with the original plan. And with regard to the tirmy, I trust 
it will not be long before a proposal for some similar; seminary for the edu- 
cation of military officers’ children shall be submitted to the consideration of 
that branch of the united service also. Nay, if I am rightly informed, such 
has already been long ‘in agitation ,by an’ old uflicer, whose digested pro- 
spectus of a congenial institution, upon a grand and most extensive, yet 
economical plan, divided into two great distinct branches, embracing, along 
with a respectable provision for orphans, the admission of the children, of 
both sexes, of the whole of the officers of the British army, only awaits a 
more calm^nd suitable opportut^ity than tile present agitated political times 
to^be fully laid before the army and th e public; 

* * The School has been recently opened. 
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Being a hearUjT well-wUher to all such patriotic lindertakings, and finding 
(as observed by yourself, Mr. Editor,) throughout Europe, and even North 
America, seminaries and colleges for military education, generally with a 
^Upensation for that of orphans^ founded, encouraged^ and protected, if not 
supported, by the different states, 1 tiiist that two such important institutions 
as those above alluded to, for the benefit of the rising offspring of the gallant 
• defenders of favoured Britain, will neither be permitted to perish in embryo, 
nor linger on in spiritless existence, lor want of due encouragement and sup- 
port ; but rather that to her proud title of mist^ss of the ocean and sh-bitress 
of nations, our beloved country will Idiig cofttinue to add the generous boast 
of being not only the widow's stay and the oaphan's hope, as far as her navy 
and army arc concerned, but the ever ready patron of general education, 
and the warm enc^urager of science and the arts throughout every portion 
of her widely extended empire. • 

^ 1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

5th March, 1833. A Field Officer. 

• ■ ■ ' 

• Siiggesiion for a United Service Seminary, • 

Mr. Editor, —At the time the Royal Naval School w^as proposed, I 
had the intention of addressing you on the subject; but, on reflection, 
not considering inysmf a person of sufficient weight to be likely to induce 
the adoption of ^ important a change as tljat which 1 contemplated, 
namely, the establishing such a school as a “ United Service Seminary/’ 1 
ga^o^up the idea. I am now led to take up my pen, as 1 observe that “ An 
Officer” addressed }ou respecting a “United Seiwicc Proprietary School” 
in you** last Number. 

It has often occurred to me, whilst campaigning, of what immense im- 
portarice to the nation is the/*orc!ial and zealous co-oiieralioii of all branches 
of the service. But, unliapj^ly, the contrary.has som^t^mes been the case. I 
will not pain the Icflings of cither seiwice by all udi ft g at length to wrong 
notions and prejudices w'liich ha\c actuated ^el•y honest but very ill-educated 
men, W'ho, unaware of the paramount importance of suppressing private feel- 
ing^aftJ petty jealousies, ha^e brought confusion and ruin on the King’s 
arms, where victory and glory would ha\e resulted from a more enlightened 
sense of duty. • • 

That the present system of educating officers of the navy and array has* 
done njiicli toTvards this proper patriotic feeling, I admit; but I feel confident 
that the plan which I have m view would cement a union between the 
ser\iccs, which would eventually lead to the happiest re.sulls. 

AVc all, more or less, have felt the jo}ous animating sensation, that of 
suddenly meeting an early friend, a v^ahied schoolfellow, or fcllow-colIegian, 
after years of separation, frequently in a far distant elinus where early recol- 
lections, fondly brought to mind, Imve lightened duty of half its labours, and 
made a bivo^iac us cheerful as a play-ground. This circurastanc®, how’ever 
trilling, at first sight, has^ili* moral, if extended throughout the various 
branches of the services. What could be more desirable, or more advanta- 
geous to the country, than to find admirals and generals, educated at the 
same school, having formed early an<l intimatc,friendships,havinghonom*ably 
striven for pre-eminence in branches of education, which are common to 
both services, such as mathematics, surveying, classics, and languages, 
brought together in after life, with all the fervour of early attachments, 
anxiously endeavouring to support each other, for their mutual renown, 9s 
well as for their country’s cause. • 

Besides these sentiments of tfiendship and mutual esteem, which appear 
to me it is so advisable to cultivate, there are other considerations of moment 
which occur to me. 

U. S. JouiiN. No, 54, May, 1833. 


I 
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I should value as a gfeat advantage the insight which 1 clever boy in- 
tended for one profession might get into that of the others as, for instance, a 
soldier being allowed, after attaining a certain degree of proficiency in his own 
line of stu£es, to sec and study the models of ships, boats, rigging, nava\, 
^[unnery, &o^ ; all which might be highly useful to him in after life, especially 
if thrown upon his own resources, as our officers frequently were on the lakes 
in Canada, myself amongst the number, having acted as commander of a 
gun-boat, or sort of sloop. 

In like isanner, a youth ii^tended for the navy would be enabled to get a 
certain knowledge of fortificatioh, land batt(»ries, and field movements, suffi- 
cient to enable him to co-operate with land forces in a less irregular manner 
than heretofore : when it has happened that sailors, with the very best inten- 
tions, and the most dashing gallantry, have somewhat obsCructed the regular 
movements of troops rather than iorwarded them. 

As 1 should liepe that all officers of the navy and army, including engi- 
neers, artillery, cavalry, infantry, and commissariats, who could aftbrd to pay 
about 25/. a-year, for the education of a son, would have a claim' on the esta- 
blishment, under certain restrictions ; all branches of the. son icc would find 
this a gi^nd prepaiutory, and, if I may be allowed the expression, completive 
establishment. 

By this intermixture, also, it would happen that some youths destined for 
one profession might exhibit such decided genius and jiredilection for 
another, that the peculiar talent for one liranch migiit follow its own bias, 
and would not be lost by being thrown away on another* Should such an 
institution be set on foot, on a cheap, solid, and well-organized basis, it must 
become a fountain spring, sending forth a perennial stream of well-educated 
youths, cemented by years of association and friendship, to honourable rn airy 
in the discharge of the most sacred duties, to become the most precioi>s safe- 
guards of their country. 

Some encouragement would pmbably be given by the Government to a 
successful establislnqqpt of the kind, by either billowing a certain number of 
youths of each scr^ke, on ])assing brilliant cxaminatiofis in their respective 
studies, to be drafted into the iia\al or military colleges, to receive commis- 
sions and appointments in turn with the cadets, or otherwise to allow a 
certain number of commissions and appointments attached to the establish- 
ment to be held out as prizes. 

From the kind and anxious interest the then Duke of Clarence tfcok in the 
.affairs of the College at Marlow, 1 doubt not that this institution would be 
honoured with the patronage and solk itude of his Majesty, tlian whom, no 
monarch who ever wielded the British sceptre, could so well appreciate the 
value of a United Service education. 

There exist United Service Clubs, and aUnited ScrviceMuseum : may we not 
hope to see a United Service Seminary, and a United Service Widows' Fund? 

Should you approve of this plan, Mr. Editor, I trust you will lend it your 
powerful support by suggestions, which lyill be infinitely more useful than 
those of an old responsible under officer at Marlow. 

Bello Vue, Jersey, Feb. 12, 1833. •* B 100, 


Tlio publication of the two foregoing letters has been deferred from 
an intention of embodying th5m inta an article on the advantage of com- 
bining with “ The Naval and Military Library and Museum f a United 
Service School”— a project wc have contemplated from the period of our 
St advocacy of the former institution, and only awaited the fitting oijcasion 
to urge it with effect upoij the attention of the Service. Recent circum- 
stances, however, 'induce us to suspend for the present the fiilfilment of our 
Intention.— E ditor, 
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Captain Scotty in reply to the Author of^^The Life of a Sailor.*' 

Sir, — His Majesty's commission alone entitles you to notice or reply 
from me, • 

Flippancy of speech is not argument, or puerile supposition the language 
^ of truth. 1 acknowledge your proficiency in the first accomplishment ; we 
have yet to learn your title to the latter virtue. 

You have, as I anticipated, offered no refutation to the facts contained in 
my letter to the Editor of the United jServi^e /ournal. I rathdr expected 
that you would have stood manfully and generously forward, saying, — “ I 
have suffered the ardour of a too imaginative Tlisposition to mislead me as to 
facts, and to hegui^e me into error : absorbed by the seductive delights of 
authorship, I have unwarily discarded the principle of veracity to which I 
pledged myself at the commcncemci\jt of*iny w^ork.” Such a confession 
would have done honour to your heart, and credit to your understanding. 
You would li^ive afforded me an opportunity of addressing you in private, as 
well as in public. It would have ensured you the consideration of your 
countrymen, and ifiight have reinstated you in the esteem of your brother 
officers ; but you have quitted the broad, open path of honesty, to pursue the 
windings of a more covert and dangerous one ; and which are ever found, 
ultimately, to lead to abandonment and disgrace. 

Believe me, Sir, yoi# have drawn an onerous burden upon your shoulders, 
from which it will require more ingenuity that you possess to extricate 
yourself. You ha\^, under the guise of an honest blue jacket, and the 
assumed rank of a “ Captain " in the navy, imposed upon the credulity of a 
confiding public. You have libelled the service, and vilified its members" 
>ou ha^e wounded the feelings of some, and outraged those of others; you 
have nfride a jest of insanity, and exposed to ridicule the defects of nature ; 
your prawe consists in insidiously convejed censure, and your censure may 
be denominated unintentional jiraiso. Really, Sir, •a fatality seems to pursue 
you. The gallant qpd chivalrous Sir Peter Parker, ^iliom you, doubtless, 
wished to honour, is, by the unhappy union of vanity aTid professional igno- 
rance, placed in a point of view deiogatory to his merits and his worth. 
Youi^fjj^uiliar adoption of “ Poor Peter” is at once offensive and indiscreet. 

These truths may not be palatable, nor can they afford any very conso- 
latory reflections to the man of mind or feeling: you ha\e disco\ered to us 
a melanclioly deficiency *in both these qualities. But it is not yet too Rite to 
retrieve your errors; give your judgment fair play, and we shall gladly hail ‘ 
the fruits of your repentance. * 

I have conjured up no phantoms, or dressed them to suit my own con- 
venience. I hope you may not find them disagreeably substantial, whenever 
their shadows may Hit across your path in after life. 

I will not mar the admonitory' intention of thii^ letter, further than to 
observe, that I am bound to believe your assertion of plundering to its fullest 
extent; it appears to have been a failing of your youth : but that you should 
have indulged in it after the signal punishment inflicted upoif you by 
Captain Coffin, is a matter (Jf surprise and regret. It is to be suspected that 
your imperfect knowledge of the niewn and tuiim of things, may have sub- 
jected you to the stinging reprimand of Sir George Cockburn ; and that the 
remembrance of his rebuke, and CUptain Coffin’s Miastisement, were alike 
carefully treasured in your memory till the fjivourable time arrived for can- 
celment and revenge. 

There is, certainly, a degree of ambiguity in the English tongue ; but I 
am assured that my letter has been thoroughly understood by those upoR 
whom I most wished it to mak» an impression. * You hav^ largely availed 

{ ourself of the imperfection of our language in your recent letters in the 
United Service Journal ; but I can trace no symptoms of your having mfr- 
understood the allusions or signification of my address to the Editor. 

. I 2 
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The motto you deem so applicable, I bear in right of my best friend. I am 
rich in mottoes, and offer you another for your admiration and observance — 

Quo virtus vuciit. 

One word more and I have done. If regardless of your own character, at 
least cherish the honour of the service to which you belong ; and when next you 
permit the naval uniform (uni\ersally honoured and respected) to be sullied 
on your own person, either by Turk or Christian, without properly resenting 
the indignity, let me advise you to retain the degrading remembrance of it 
within'the'precincts of your own breast. 

And now, Mr. Author of 1 he JJfc of a Sailor," with no personal enmity 
of feeling, T bid you a final farewell. You degraded the service at largo by the 
slander of one of its most worthy members. In stepping forth as the friend of 
the absent Sir George Cockhurn, (my Captain, Admiral, ‘and the son of the 
bosom friend of my father,) I put aside the paltry plea of fellowship, and 
embarked in the cause of truth and reeftitude. In defending Sir G. C'oekburn, 
and rebutting the calumnious statement of Ihe operations in the Potowmac, 
&c., I identify myself with the sei*\ice. I am at all limes ready to vouch 
for the honouriible career of the one, and to resist, as /ar as my huiuhle 
ahilities^will permit, any encronchmeiit upon the respectability of the other. 

I remain, Sir, }our obedient ser\'ant, 

James Scott, Captain R. N. 

United Service Club, Pall-Mall, April 4th, 1833. 


Naeal Condmctlon. 

Mr. Editor, — After having waited patiently for the result of the enor- 
mously expensive experiments with which the present surveyor of tlio na\y 
lias treated the public, I ha\e observed in your Number for February a 
declaration of Captain Hayes, that there was “ nothing remarkable ''"in the 
porfomiance of the Vernon and Castor ; and ha\ing likewise soon -that the 
Waterwitch, the Earl of * Belfast's brig yaclTJ, bad beaten the putled-ii}» 
Pantaloon itpon a Jivr milcft in four hours and three-quarters, I am 
desirous of making a fow obscr\ations on the sunejor's system, and also on 
that of Captain Ilayes, who also declares that he has a fixed principle of 
construction, and that the V’^ernon has m t been built upon any fix^^liprin- 
ciple. That the C'astor should go much hinond the common frigate was 
not to be expected, because the dimensions of this ship di) not exceed the 
Endyniioii’s but in a very trdling addition to the breadth ; but that, aftiT all 
" the boasting and extraordLinir\ dimerisions of tho ^'ernon in, regard to the 
breadth, that ship's perfoi-inance should not be anything “ remarkable," 
serves to prove, with more recent facts, that this “ fancy " ship has b) no 
means turned out according to the confident expectations of the now sur- 
veyor ; for calculations on “ fixed principle," there never could have been any. 
Instead of possessing evgry imaginable excellence, as was so presumjituoiisly 
assumed, we may fairly infer that facts have now pro\ed that size alofie was 
the only quality that could be secured byVhe projection of this ship; proving 
experimentally that his celebrated “ Cateidiism * " is out of- the pale of 
phy.sical science, and founded upon nothing existing in the laws of nature 
or of macliincs. He is a rash man, indeed, who sets tiiese laws at defiance, 
and such a contempt is sjlways sure of being visited with severe disappoint- 
ment. The public have not yXit hecn.faVourcd with the publication of Capt. 
Hayes's “ fixed principles," which we are, therefore, linund to believe are 
really deduced from a proper course of iinestigation, founded on the natural 
ijpnstitution of fluids, and the mechanical laws of floating bodies as they are, 
and not as they ought to be, to agree with some hobby of an unschooled and 
wild imaginatiom If .Captain flayes's “fixed principles" have been so 
dpyived, there can be no question but that the close monojyoly now possessed by 
Captain Nyrnonds, in the matter of naval construction, is extremely unfair 

Published in the U. S. Journal for July^ 1832. 
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to Captain Hayes, and equally unjust to the country. The public have a 
right to expect that there should be an open competition, as they pay the 
expenses of all these experiments. To be sure, it is only fifty thousand 
pounds for the Vernon, and absorbing an mghty-gun ahip a frame^ and about 
slk much more for the other craft of Captain Symonds’ fleet. 

It will be scarcely credited, that, in the nineteenth century, the construction 
, of the ships of the British navy is committed to a person who has himself 
published to the world theories that arc directly at war with the mathe- 
matical principles of naval construction. ^ , 

As it is very common for the ignorant to (kci^" these principles'as “ mere 
theory,” and those who do so generally try to hide their ignorance under 
the fallacy practical man," 1 beg to inform such persons, when they 
indulge themselves^ in their imaginations, that there ai*c true theories, as 
well as false theories, and unfortunately th^t the new suncyor has adopted 
a false one, as every day's experience will prarticalty demonstrate. Obsti- 
nacy in pursuing a wrong path wdl not make it a right one ; and until false 
theorists aba^jdon their theories no alteration for the better can be expected. 
But will the public be satisfied with the patronage' unhappily bestowed by 
our naval ^adniinistlation on these false theories, whilst there is a corps of 
naval constructors who Iia^c been educated, also at the public expeinse, for 
the purpose of constructing the ships of the national marine, who are, by an 
inconsistency which makes us the wonder and derision of foreigners, the 
only persons who ha^'lJ•not h(»en < ailed into the arena of competition? 

Sir .Tames Graham, and the Board over which he presides, prole.ss (and no 
doubt desire) to be*//7;m;/ and impartial! — but they cannot, in justice, be 
entitled to this praise, until they gne the naval architects ahovcmentioiied 
an o]i|)ortunitN of jiroving whether a mode of proceeding, founded on the 
mathematical principles of ship building, is not as superior to the vain 
dcvices^of a presumptuous and self-satisfied muid, as the Newtonian system 
of the universe is superior to the outrageous theories of Ptolemy or Descartes; 
in fact, as truth is superior to ^ror. I am', Sir, yours, 

* Engineer. 

fVreclc of the Rothsay Castle, 

Portsmouth, March 18, 1833. 

Mr. Editor, — Tlie result of the trial, Watson v. Colquitt, at the Court of 
Excheqiig^*, before Lord Ljndhurst and a special jury, on Wednesday, the 
20th lilt., to prove the state of the Rothsay Castle stcain-vcssel, w hen lost on 
the irih Aiigi^t, 1831, at the cntraive of the passage to the harbour of 
Beaumaris, having terminated in a nonsuit by the cross-examination of the 
iduintifl’ s witnesses, 1 trust }c)u will insert some notice of it in the United 
Service Journal (if not this letter), not only as an act of justice to the defen- 
dant, a commissioned ollicer of thirty-eight, and a captain of twenty-two 
years’ standing in the navy, but to make it known iftiiversally to the motleys 
of the country, and to the blue and red jackets in particular, that this action 
for libel was brought before the rourt of Exchequer in consequence of a 
fair and honourable statement of facts, relative to tlie state of the vessel's 
hull, as yiow^cd by tl^^ defendant on the second day after her becoming a 
wreck, without one word of invective or vituperation against the ow ner, or 
even without mentioning his name ; jet that, owing t^ removal, and postpone- 
ments oi trial (the record having oneg been •withdraw n), causing a heavy 
expense iiu looking after and bringing up vwitnesses, &c., he w ill be out of 
pocket some three hundred or four hundred pounds ! Thus, Sir, it becomes 
tolerably conclusive, that, so long as one man possesses the power of deno- 
minating any document, written by another, to be ^ libel, it must be expected 
that the lives of our fellovv-crcatitres may he risked with irn^iunityt : for who, 
he his independence and phrlanthropy over so great, will render hiuisfjf 
amenable to a two years’ harassing and vexatious suit, with the/!ertain loss 
to him, though he obtain a verdict, of such a serious. sum as that incuiro<l by 
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Captain Colquitt, who, under the circumstances and in the situation he was 
placed in, could not, without a reproach to his feelings of humanity, have 
avoided the &ir, just, and unimpassioned statement which produced the 
prosecution ? 

I believe I know the gallant captain well enough to observe, that what 
was said of the brave Crillon will be applicable to him — “ that his services 
were not acknowledged by any reward, because his loyalty was considered 
too firm to be shaken by any neglect." But will this induce others to 
attem])t either of two things so difllcult of proof— namely, to justify an 
alleged liliel, and prove a • vessel jin-seaworthy ! The underwriters of 
Lloyd's shrunk from the task ; those whose nearest and dearest relatives 
lost* their lives in the vessel shrunk from it ; the Grovernment, with a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, shrunk from it ; but a, humble individual, 
refusing all compromise, succeeded in establishing it, as the triumph of 
humanity. t 

Your-very obedient servant, 

A Rkd Coat. 

A compilation of deep interest, by Mr. Joseph Adshead, of Manchester, 
comprising a circumstantial narrative of the loss of the RothsUy Castle, 
from the personal evidence of the sur\ ivors, throws ample light on the state 
and management of that ill-fated vessel. — Ed. 

Application of Steam to Engines of JFar. 

London, April 10, 1633. 

Mr. Editor, — I am not aware whether, in considering the physical power 
of steam as applicable to military purposes, any of }our Correspondents’^’ 
have thought it worth while to inquire whether the inventions of locf*.noti\o 
engines, to run upon ordinary roads, cun in any way be rendered applicable 
to oflensive wars: and yet, when we consider ihe advantage arising from 
their commissariat, ijirrclj fuel and water, it would a])pear to be deserving of 
some consideration. ' Since “nothing is new’^ under the sun," why may we 
not again see the day when, like Sisera, the general of Jabin, king of S}riii, 
we shall carry into campaign nine hundred Chariots of Iron f 

Let us consider the effect of a Platoon of Locomotives 
road against a closely-cemented column of the enemy. Its united muscular 
strength, if it could be applied, would not stop them. The columii must be 
. scattered or crushed ; and if cither work should be left unfinished, it is only 
necessary to turn the steam, and hack they will come with equal force, to 
the utter destruction of everything that may attempt to oppose them. It is 
perfectly true that cannon could destroy the machinery, and so it will tlie 
wheels and limbers of guns, but this is deemed no valid reason against the 
employment of artillery. , 

Consider, again, the effect of their astounding noises upon cavalry— the 
power they could afford of advancing or„retiring a range of armed block- 
houses (if w'e may so term that which is made of proof iron plates) for the 
protection of any weak point of the line, or to 20 \er an attack, and many 
other purposes, which it is not my design to follow up In detail. Satisfied at 
having thrown out this very very ingenious idea, as I flatter myself you will 
consider it to be, and that, hereafter, you will secure to my initial letter that 
niche in the temple of fame which Bartolo Schwartz, Congreve, and other 
wholesale destroyers of their tellow-men, have already acquired by their 
inventions, 

I am. Sir, your most obedient, 

^ ^ C. 

* A suggestion to this effect, under the head of “ Steam Chariots of War,** has 

already appeared in the United Service Journal for January of the present year. 
—Ed. 
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Ten-Gun Brigs^ 

Falmouth, 17th April, 1833. 

Mr. Editor,— In perusing your Number for the current month, I was 
• much struck at some strange and inconsistent remarks regarding the ten- 
gun brigs, embodied in a letter from Captain Thomas Ladd Peake, R.N., 
professing to be a reply to an article which appeared in the “ Metropolitan 
Magazine’’ for Marcli. 

1 fully expect many of Captain P.’s brother officers will take him up upon 
the defensive ground he has chosen for this particular class of \pssQls ; with 
that I have nothing to do, and I shauld Rolf as an unprofessional person, 
have intruded myself at all upon your columns to answer any part of the 
document, but for the purpose of rescuing the memory of a lamented friend 
from the insinu'«jtion cast upon him, and the others who have been so 
unfortunate to command the missing ships, that as they possessed the 
good qualities of sailing and safetif, their loss may be attributed to tcant 
of shill in the co?nma?iders themselves ; this is a most ungenerous and 
cruel attack upon the memory of deserving men, which, though unsubstan- 
tiated, may be nevertheless painfully distressing, if seen by their ndutives 
and friends ; and comes w ith a remarkably ill grace from a gentleman, w^ho in 
the following sentence but one of his letter, censures the writer in tHfe “ Metro- 
politan,” as base, and heartless, and open to disgust, for stating that the late 
Board of Admiralty encouraged this particular class of vessels of w^ar, as 
increasing their patronage, and reducing the number of claimants, from 
their ocrasinnallg foundering : here is a combination of consistency and 
charity, to be appreciated by naval officers ! In this town, the connexions 
of most of the crews, belonging to the packets lost, reside, and no reports 
reifecting upon the capabilities of the commanders of the Hearty, liedpole, 
VLni\%4riel, mz.. Lieutenant Jew ry, Mr. Bullocke, and Lieutenant Tegg,na\e 
ever been whispered; the last-mentioned officer I was well acquainted 
with, and having made a voyage with him as passenger, I am enabled to 
state that he was particularly smart, active, and intelligent, and consi- 
dered in every brcftich of nautical science as a corflfietent sailor and navi- 
gator : he had been a Lieutenant of the Tenedos frigate during the latter 
part of the American war, and must be well know n to Captain Parker and 
otiW! s ; moreover, he commanded a hired packet for six years, with great 
crecht, before he took the Ariel. As much may no doubt bo said of the 
other officers ; and L cannot avoid remarking that this cold and Jjeartless 
retlection to bolster up an argument conveys its own antidote, and is so little 
in keeping, •that it might with equal justice be declared by Captain Peake, 
that the capture of the Peacock and other mcn-of-war by the Americans 
during the last war, was entirely to be attributed to the incapacity of the 
British commanders, instead of a superiority of force. 

Captain Peake has chosen a most unfortunate time to revive the question 
regarding these calumniated vessels, as he terTns them, it being too truly 
feared that another of them has foundered, the Calypso, — making with the 
Hearty, Redpole, Ariel, and Recruit, five Packets, (to say nothing of those 
employed as men-of-war^ missing, with all their crews and passengers, iti a 
very few years. These are melancholy and awkward facts, and offer but 
poor encouragement for the continuance of that particular class, which, 
quoting the Captain's owm wordg, though far frjm perfect, are declared by 
him ill the same breath, the best vessel of their size for many years, and as 
such haJVe been perpetuated. • 

I take leave to recommend the captain to be more charitable in future 
tow^ards his gallant brethren, who stand deservedly high in public estimation ; 
and although upon the constructive merits jind qualities of the ships T do 
not anticipate he will set thd question at rest for- over -by observations, 

notwithstanding the expedtations upon that point, promulgated in the be- , 
ginning of his letter, he may still advantageously exercise^his taleni and 
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calculations, (which may be considerable, for aught I know,) for the good of 
his country generally, an& the ser\*ice especially, by discussing the argu- 
ments senatim with Captain ^monds, the present able and experienced 
Surveyor of tlie Navy. I am, Sir, your obedient 'servant, 

Robert R. Broad, Merchant and Agent to Lloyd’s. 


Seconds in Duels. 

Mr. Editor, — I have been pei’feclly astonished, on reading ‘‘ Suggestions 
for the Guidance of Seconds in Duels, ’ in your Number 53, to see that your 
correspohdcht has omitted wli^t,jin inj^ opinion, and, I should think, in the 
opinion of every humanely honourable man, should have been his first con- 
sideration, — \iz .9 to endeavour, in the first instance, as far as in him lies, 
and consistently with the honour of his principal, to prevent the parties coining 
to actual conllict ; and even should he conceive his ov, n friend to be in the 
wrong, to induce him if possible to apologize. 

Mr Editor, 1 have known seconds rather pride themselves on the eclat 
attending such situations : it is an honour safeh/ and cheaply a^^quired. I 
mean this letter solely as a wholesome addition to die previous “ Suggestions,” 
which even your correspondent may not object to ; as I Irtive no doubt he 
will agrea. with me in thinking, that humanity and bravery are not llic 
worse for being united. Your very obedient Servant, 

April 18th, 1833. " An Old Marine. 


Military Fund. 

Mr. Editor, — It gives me ovtreme satisfaction to find ihat the subject of 
a Military Fund for the relief of the widows and orphans of officers ha^ not 
been allowed to rest, but has been advocated in your Number for this monih, 
(February,) by Capt. Hamilton, in a iimnner reflecting on him the greatest 
honour as a man and an oflicer. 

I cannot, for one moment, allow myself to think that, if ynqievhj under- 
taken, there could be much, if au}, fear as to thf ultimate complete success 
of a plan so praiseworthy as the establishment of a Fund such as the ono 
proposed. The blessings of the “ Fatherless and Widow ” viould hallow the 
attempt. It would seem that, in some quarters, there exist ojiinions un- 
favourable to the establishment of such a Fund: let those who entw*^ m 
them express them fully, that thev may be met fairli. 

That the establishment of this Fund would be hailed with delight by the 
majority of the army, there can, I should think, I ma) say be no 

doubt : let the attempt bo made — give it a trial - and I have ik fear fur the 
result — but let it not sink for want of zealous advocates. 

Your most obedient servant, 

February 4tli, 1833. A Field Officer. 


NOTICES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

D. D. shall hear from us specially. 

“ Espeja’^ in our next;— we regret our iiiabilit;^ to give him a place in 
our present Number. 

To “ Ratio ’’ we offer a similar acknowledgment. 

Commander I. H., hope, next month.’ 

E. C.’fi (R.N.) request shall he complied with. 

Mr. H. P. s communication us early as possible. 

Lieutenant J. E. (R.N.) shall hear from us direct. 

Mr. T— B-r-lI, ''>An old Dragoon," “ An old Soldier," H. T., H. P., 
H. W., M., E. S., P. B., &c., are unavoidably postponed. 
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• • • 

AVrAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

• 

The county audacity of Kilkenny have been proclaimed by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Iiiel\nd, under the provisions of tlic Disturbance Sup- 
jircsbion Act. A General Order, a determined yet temperate and 
conciliatory tenor, has been issued by the Commander of the Forces to 
the troops ; “and Sir Edwaid Blakcney, commanding the proclaimed 
district, in which .in adeejuate force had been collected, further published 
a special address to the inhabitants, which has been attended w^th the 
best effects. In these precautionary ineasuie‘^, equal judgment and 
promptitude have been manifested by Sir Hussey Vivian and the officers 
emplo)cd. • 

The Court- Mar^al clause had not yet come into operation, but its 
apparatus has been completed by the apiiointment o( twelve Lieutenant- 
Colctflels, unconnected by birtli with Ireland, to preside at those courts. 

It is not improbable that these imposing preparations may have a 
saluta^ effect, and obviate an appeal to the utmost rigour of the law. 


The affairs of Holland find Belgium assume a,^ore embroiled and 
threatening aspect.* Tiic Dutch army along the frontier has been re- 
infoiced, and its positions strengthened, with a view to oflensive or 
defeiijfctve movements, Some slight rencontres have taken place on the 
Scheldt. 


The French arc said to be again concentrating troops towarJs the 
North, and vvfttching the moment lbi»a second march to the aid of their 
reluctant the Belgians. 

From the East there is yet no certain intelligence as to the final issue 
of tlie negociations between the Pacha and the Porte, or of the for- 
ward march of Ibrahim. It is now certain, however, tliat the Russians 
are again in the ascendant; tlieir* fleet remaining anchored in Jibe Bos- 
phorus, and* an army being^in full march for its shores, to aid the Sultan, 
who has thrown himself upon the (’zai*s protection. Admiral Roussin, 
on the part of France, had attempted to intimidate the Pacha by mis- 
placed gasconade, wliicli MEiiEM^:r Ali rojielled with unexpected spirit 
and tact— iiuniing tlic tables on tile Frenchman by a Buonapartean 
flourish of trumpets. England is still voiceless and weaponless iu 
the contest. 


In Portugal nothing dQcisive has yet taken place. * Skihnishes oc- 
casionally occur £it Oporto, but lead to no general result. The war,®if 
war it be, spins ort by the mere vis inertias of the belligerents. It is 
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dear, however, that Don Pedro is in equally bad odour with his friends 
as with his enemies. Sartorius, whose crews had mutinied from pri- 
vation of pay and provision, remained anchored with his ill-found 
squadron at the Bayonna Islands. Whatever steps this officer may 
adopt in such an emergency will have been dictated, we are convinced, 
by a thorough sense of honour and disinterested attachment to the cause 
he has thought proper to embrace. 

The following letters from the theatre of war have just reached us : — 

“ - “ Oporto, April 6th, 1833. 

“ Difficile est satyram non scribere'' 

Mr. Editor,— Though Geheral Saldanha repulsed gallantly the attacks 
directed against his positions and intrenchments at Lordello and Pastelleiro, 
on the 4 th and 24th of March, our situation is much the samo sinco my 
last. It might have greatly improved, if General Solignao had supported 
General Saldanha on the 4th of March ; but cither from jealousy, or, what 
is every day more apparent, from want of coup d'oeil, he lost.,that day the 
most favourable opportunity to obtain a signal victory over the Miguelites, 
On the 24th, the Count of St. Lourencjo and Sir John Campbell intending 
to assault again the redoubts of Lordello, in order to cut oft* our only com- 
munication with the sea, masked their movements by marching against a 
redans we had most untimely begun the night before on the height of Antas, 
and finding it defended by fifty men only, (for Generu’ Solignac had ordered 
the troops to go to church with him !) they drove our men bac‘k, and esta- 
blished themselves there. To dislodge the Miguelites,' when the Emperor, 
Solignac, and Villa Flor arrived, it was necessary to sacrifice two hundred 
men, and some distinguished officers, as Major Sadler, Captain Wright*, 8ic. 
&c. The consequence of General Solignac's devotion was, that while the 
main attacks of the enemy failed before Saldanha’s linnness, Campbell 
succeeded on the right, on account of the negligence of the Emperor, and 
of his French staflT. The behaviour of Dom IVdro, and his despicable minis- 
ters, towards Sartorfu^, is so extravagant and prcpostciiDus, that w'o are all 
at loss how to account for it. Many people are of opinion that Dom Pedro has 
provoked on purpose that untoward event, in order to get a pretext to betray 
the confidence we were fools enough to place in him— to betray oiu? i*iiopes 
and our efforts. A hundred and ten thousand bullets, and seven thousand 
bombs, have been thrown by the enemy against Oporto and its works : all 
this the people ha^ c suftered without complaining. About three hundred 
constitutional officers have been killed or wounded since tlu? 10th of July 
last ; we have fought eleven limes with all or the most part of Dom Miguel’s 
troops ; and, perhaps, all these sacrifices will be lost by the faults, ignorance, 
perfidy, arid treachery of Dom Pedro, his ministry, and his French, or half 
French staff. 

“ 1 remain, Mr. Editor, your most obedient and grateful servant, 

“ PORTUKNSE.'’ 

, “ Porto, April 9th, 1833. 

Observing, Mr. Editor, that you have been so good us to admit the 
correspondence of one of my friends, I dare to forward you this letter, to 
justify the constitutional army in the sight of the British officers, if any 
unfortunate incident prevents us from realizing the expectations our expe- 
dition had given rise to. 

There was a time when thef oflicers of the constitutional arm> at Oporto 
thought it was their duty to be silent, and to obey the orders of Don Pedro 
gnd his fatal ministry, without permitting themselves any observations upon 
the faults of that ill-advised prince and his council in the direction and 
command of the Portuguese expedition ; — they thought so, Mr. Editor, while 
it, was possible to believe that the daily faults of Don Pedro were only the 
result of his inexperience, and of his bhad partiality to men unworthy of his 
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confidence, and quite incapable of managing the, public affairs in circum- 
stances so difficult and delicate ; but the behaviour of Don Pedro and his 
ministry towards Sartorius ; his negligence in providing the means to keep 
the squadron always ready for service; the calling to his aid of a French 
general, who pr(yDes to he muck ir^erior to the Count qf Villa Flor himself; 
his reluctance to take the field when it was advisable, and his unwillingness 
, to profit by the opportunities he has had to attack the enemy with success 
all these, and many other reasons, tend to prove to-day what was only sus- 
pected some months ago, viz., that Don Pedro— ^as soon as he saw he was not 
received in triumph by the Portuguese^nation, as his favourites hffd promised 
him at Paris, flattering him with the prospect of becoming King of Portugal 
again— lost all his supposed energy, had no other view, no other plan, than to 
sacrifice the constitutional charter to the cabinet of Madrid, to become regent, 
and to capitulate without hazarding himself, if even that sacrifice was refused. 
Hence it came that he was determined to* capitulate in the month of Fe- 
bruary, and he would have done^o, were it not for General Saldanha’s success 
on the 4th ef March, and liis endeavours to protect the landing of some pro- 
visions and ammunition some days before. Now the withdrawal of Sar- 
torius, provoked b^ the insolence, negligence, and ignorance of the ministry, 
will bo a pretext to realize the preconcerted plan in the following manner: — 
Solignac will give time enough to the Miguehtes to occupy and fortify the 
position of Luz ; from that moment the landing of provisions, reinforcements, 
or any other supplies® will be hindered by the Miguehtes, supported by some 
ships that will not fail to come oat from Lisbon ; then Solignac will enterprise 
a sortie, so ignorantly combined as that of the 24th of January, and in har- 
mony with the miserable di>positions he gave the 24th of March last, going 
to %iiapel w’lth the army when the enemy was at 200 toises from us! 
Solignac will be beaten, and then ho will propose a capitulation. 

Th1l> is the infamous plan of Don J^edro, and of the coward minions of his 
council. If you do not lielieve me, take notice of it, and events will soon 
piMve whether I do speak truth or not. The army begins to suspect the 
treason ; and God Jviiows wlielher the traitors will •have time enough to 
accomplish their design. * 

‘‘ A Volunteer, A. M. S." 


^ SISA SERVICE OF HIS PRESENT MAJESTY, 

II M. Ships. Rank. Date. Date. 

Prince Oeorge .. .Able Seaman ....14 June 1779 to 9 Jan. 1780 

Midshipman 10 Jan. 1780 .. 3 No7. 1782 

Harfleur 4 Nov. 1782 .. 1o July 1783 

Queen... 10 July >783 18 June 1785 

Hebe Lieutenant 17 June 1785 .. 20 Mar. 1780 

Pega&us • 21 Mar. 1780 .. 14 April 1780 

Captain 15 April 1780 .. 12 Mar 1788 

H.R.H. William llcnry^Juke of Clarence >va8 promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, 1790; Vi«e-Adiniral in the same year ; and Admiral in 1799. 

Andromeda 13 Mar. 1788 .. 3 July 1789 

Valiant ^ 12 May 1,790 27 Nov. 1790 

Impregnable 19 April 1814 . . 29 April 1814 

18U.. nJu„.8M 

18 Jjune 1814 ,. 28 June 1814 
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STATIONS OF TU£ BRITISH ARMY. 


[Where tfiro places are mentioned, the last-named Is that at ivhlch the Reserve Companies of the 

Regiment are stationed.] 


let Llfe-gnards — Regent's Park, 

3d ditto — Hyde Park. 

Royal Horse-guards — Windsor. 

Ist Dragoon-guards — Noltinghnin. 

2d ditto— Edinburgh. * 

3d do. — Birml.ighani, 

4th do. — rahir. 

5th do. — Newbridge, 
tilh do. — Dundalk. 

7th do. — llallincullig. 

Ist Dragoons — Dorchester. 

2d do. — York. 

3d do. — Ipswich, 

4th do. — Uomliay. 

6th do. — Edinburgh. 

7th Husaais — Glasgow. 

8th do — Gloucester. 

IHh Lancers — Longford. 

10th Hussars — Newbridge. 

11th Light Dragoons— Bengal. 

12th LanreVs — Dublin. 

13th Light Dragoons — liladras. 

14th do— Dublin, 
l.'ith Hussars — Dublin. 

16th Lancers — Heugal. 

17th do. — Hounslow. 

Grenadier Guards [Ist hatt] — Westminster. 
Do. [2d battalion] — KnigUtsbridgc. 

Do. [3d battalion] — Windsor. 

Coldstream Guards [ Ist bait.] — King's Iklews. 
Do [2d battalion]— ‘Dublin 
Scotch Fusileer Guards [1st battalion] — The 
Tower. 

Do. [2d battalion] — Portman-street. 

Ist Foot [Ist bnltalionl— St. Lucin; Paisley. 
Do. [2d battalion] — Glasgow. 

2d do. — Bombay ; Cl)uthuin« , 

3d do. — Bengal ; Chulliuni. 

4th do. — New .Soiitli Wales ; Chatham.' 
bill do. — Gibrulliir; Neimgli. 

6th do. — Bombay; riiaihnm. 

7!hdo, — Alaita; Porlsinoutb 
8lh do — Bermuda; Motkport. 

9th do. — MuiiritluB ; Fermoy. 
lOlh do.-j^Corfu ; Fermoy- 
llthdo. — Zatilc ; Brecon. 
l*2ih do. — Gibraltar ; Portsmouth, 

13th do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

1 Ith do. — Athlone. 

15th do. — Montreal ; Carlisle. 

16th do. — Bengal; Chatlium. 

17lh do. — New .South W.iles , Chathnni. 

IHlh do, — Hnydock Lodge. 

19th do. — Trinidad ; Sunderland, -» 

20th do. — Bombay ; Chulliam. 

21st do. — Chatham. 

22(1 do. — Jamaica; Plymouth. 

23d do. — Gibr' Itar; Clonmel 

24lh do. — Quebec ; Newcasile-on-Tync. 

25th do. — Demerara ; Greenlaw. 

2nih do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

27th do.->— Castlebar. 

28th do.— Cork. 

29lb do.— .Mauritius ; Cork. 

30th do. — Londonderry. 

31st do. — Bengal; Chatham. * 

32d do.— Quebec ; Limerick. 

«3d do. — Weedon. 

341^* do. — New Brunstvick ; Boyle. 

35th do. — Blackburn. 

36th do. — Antigua j Cork- , 

37ih do.— Jamaick ; liimerick. 

38th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

39th ao. — Madras; Chatham. 

40th do. — BombajF ; Chatham. 


4l8t Foot — Madras ; Chatham. 

42d do — Malta ; Berwick. 

43rd do. — Castle Comer. 

44lh do — Bengal; Chatham. 

45th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

46th do. — At Sea; Chatham. 

4rih do — Newry. 

48th do — Madras ; Chulham. 

49ih do — Bengal ; Chatham. 

50tU do — Birr. 

5lHt do — Vido ; Ports'’iouth. 

52d do. — Dublin. 

53d do. — Gibraltar ; Hull. 
l»4th do. — .Madras; Challiam, 

55th d6 — Madras ; Chatham. 

.56th do. — Jamaica ; Kinsale. 

57th do. — Madras j Chatham. 

58th do — Ceylon ; Biitfevant. 

.59lh do — Fhiniskillen. 

60th do. — [Isr battalion] — Gibraltar ; Naas. 
Do. [2d battalion] — Tenipleuiore. 

61st do —Ceylon ; Cork 
62d do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

63d do. — New South Wales; CbulbaTn, 

Clth do. — Clare Cabi!le. 

6.5lh do. — Berblte ; Kinsale. 

Ooihdo — Kingston, LVC.; Wexford. 

67lh do — Bnrlmdocs ; Galway. 

Cs'th do. — Dublin. 

69th do — St. ViiicenI ; Kiiisule. ' ’ 

70lh do — VYulerfortl. 

71^1 do — Berinuda; I'iiindee 

72(1 do.— Cape of Good Hope ; Aberdeen. 

73(1 do — Malta. Jeisey. 

7 llh do. — Kilkenny. 

75ili do-^Cnjic ot Good Hope; Bristol. 

7Gth do — Buttevant. 

77th do — .Tiirnuica ; 'tralee. 

7sih do — C'eylon ; Stirling Castle. 

79th do — York, Upper Canada; Perlh. 

80ih do- Belfast. 

hist do — Tern i)lt‘m ore. ‘ 

82(1 do — Edinbnrpli 
83rd do- Iiimeritk 
8 llh do. — Jainaie,., Gosport. 

S.nh do — Mani-hester. 

86th do — Antigua; Portsmoi ‘h. 

' b7lh do — Muiiiilius; Devonport. 

8Hth do — ( 'orf u , t h.itliani 
S9fh do — Devonport. 

90th do — Dublin 
1)1 st do - M uilingar. 
l>2d do - Fermoy 

9.3d do. — Biiibjdoes ; Fort George. 

9Uh do — ftlalta , (io«port. 

O.Hb do.— (kufii; Guernsey. 

96lh do— Halifax, N s ; Sheerness. 

97th do — ('eyl(»n ; Fermoy, 

ySih do — Cir>e ot Good Hope ; Devonport. 

99ih do. — Mauritius ;,^DroghedR. 

Rifle Brigade [IsL buUalionJ — Halifax, N. S ; 
Chat bum 

Do [2d bat tab on] — Corfu; Dover. 

Royal Stall Corps — Hythe. 

• COLONIAL CORPS. 

1st West India Regiment — Trinidad. 

2d do. — Bahamas. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment — Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen — Cape of Good 
Hope 

Royal Afiicnn Colonial Corps — .Sierra Leone. ' 
Royal Newfoundland and V'eteian Companies 
— Newfoundland. 

Royal Malta Feuciblcs — Malta, 
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A Court-Martial, of which Admiral Sir Manly Di»on, K.C.B., was president, 
and Capt. Curry, C.B., Capt. Ross, C.B., Commanders Oliver and Austin, were 
members, assembled on Thursday, the 7th of March, on board his Majesty’s ship 
^'aii Josef, at Plymouth, for the trial of Lieut. C. J. lox Campbell, of H.M.S. 
tlomus, 18, on the following charge preferred by his coihmanding officer. Com- 
mander Wm. Price Hamilton: For having, on the 27th of February ulto. dis- 
obeyed the orders of liieut. Thomas Peter Dobree, his superior officer, in not re- 
turning on board to his leave, he being on shore when he was aware of the sloop 
going out of harbour. 

The Court, upon the evidence of Lieut. Dobree, and the master, Mr. King, found 
the prisoner guilty, and adjudged that hetihoulifbif severely reprimanded. 


A Court Martial was held on Thursday, 18th April, on board H.M.S. Victory, 
lu Portsmouth harbctir, — President, Sir F. Lewis Maitland, K.C.B. Kear-Adm of the 
Blue ; Members, Capt. Nicholas Lockyer, C.B^of II M .S. Stag ; Capt. Kdw. Ricbd. 
\^illiams, of H.M.S. Victory; Capt. Henry Kden, of H.M.S. Conway ; and Capt. 
Thomas Hastings, of H.M.S. Lxc-illent, — to inquire into the cause and circum- 
stances of Ii«M.S. Larue taking the ground on the Coodwiii Sands on the 4th of 
April, and to try Commander Sidney Smith for his conduct on that occasion, 
and also for negluctftig and disobeying the first article of his instructions, under the 
head of ‘‘ Pilotage,*’ as set forth in the general piinted instructions, page ttl. 

Tlie following is the article on pilotage alluded to : — 

“ 5. Pilotage. — On all occasions wdieii a ship is in pilot water, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of the land, of rocks, or of shoals, the Captain is to take particular care 
that the hand-lead be I^pt constantly going, whether the pilot or the master think 
this precaution necessary or not; and if it bhall appear that a ship has been got into 
danger of running asliore, or lias been wrecked by a neglect of this precaution, the 
Captain will he held rcspoiisilile for it.” 

./Wter the evidence and defence were closed, the following sentence was delivered : 
Tlie Court is of opinion, that, in shaping the course for the Downs, the pilot had 
not mlde sufficient allowance lor the strength of the tide, in consequence of which, 
and also of the tliickness of the weather, H.M. sloop Larne took the ground at 45 
mill, past 12 at noon, on the •1th of April in**t. at the hack of the Goodwin Sands, 
and remained there till 30miu.*past ten in the evening of tbtf same day The Court, 
however, is satisfied tliat every e.\ertioii had been made on^he part of Commander 
Smith and the officers and ship's company of H.M. sloop Larne, in laying out the 
anchors and getting the ship ofi' the sand, and in taking measures for her preser- 
vatiAdJ The Court is further of ojdnion, that Commander Wm. Sidney Smith did, 
on the said 4th day of April inst. neglect and disobey the first article ol his instruc- 
tions, linger the head of. Pilotage, as set forth in the general printed instriyitions ; 
but in consequence of tlie high testimonials given of Commander Smith's conduct as 
an officer, in fiavigating 11.31. sloop Lagie with great judgment during the late 
winter, and in difficult navigation, the Court doth only adjudge the said Comman- 
der Wm. Sidney Smith, for such neglect and disobedience, to be reprimanded and 
admonished to be more stiictly attentive in future to the first article of the printed 
instructions under the head ot Pilotage. 
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Oknriial Instrucj-ions to the Military. — Adjutant-General’s Office. 

“ GENERAL ORDER. 

“.Dublin, 11th April, 1833. 

“ 1. In the discharge of the important duties^ they may be required to perform 
in the coi^nty of Kilkenny, the Lieutenant4Greneral commanding the army in 
Ireland calls on the officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers to exercise the 
utmost possible caution ; and w'hilst by their exertions in aid of the civil authorities 
they mark their determination to use their best endeavours to prevent outn%e 
and restore order, lie has no doul 4 t that they will, by their good conduct and kind- 
ness towards the inhabitants, obtain their confidence and conciliate tri%ir good-will. 

“ 2. Officers having the commission of the peace must, above all things, he «iost 
careful to confine themselves strictly within the powers conferred on ihem by law. 
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“ 3. All thoM acting as magistrates, and all others in command of detachments, will 
take every paii^ to acquire a knovled^ of the dangerous characters resident in the 
vicinity of their quarters^ and, in conjunction vrith the police, to apprehend such as 
are charged with crime, or who, being suspected of it, are found transgressing the 
law by bdng absent from their houses between the hours when snch absenoe is 
illegal; in order to effect this, patrols of police and military combined should fre- 
quently be made at different times of the night, and with the utmost^ secrecy. 

4. Force will never be used when the object can be otherwise obtained ; but 
against those who resist the law the troops will do their duty. 

t ** command of the Lieutenant-General commanding, 

' ' « Gborqb D’Aouilak, 

, “ l^eputy- Adjutant- General.’’ 


War- Office, Feb. 16, 1833. 

Sir,— I have the honour to transmit herewith five copies of his Majesty's war- 
rant of the 7th February, 1833, reguhiting the amount of pension, allowance, 
or relief, to be granted to soldiers enlisted after the Ist of March, 1833, upon 
their discharge as wounded, disabled, invalided, and disbanded or fediiciMl ; and 
I have to request that you will take the utmost care that the recnilts may be 
fully informed of the terms under which they enter his Majesty’s service^. 

' I have the honour to, ‘be, &c., 

Officer commanding Regiment of John IIojjuouse. 

WARRANT REGULATINQ THE GRANT OF PENSION, ALLOWANCE, ANU RELIEF TO 
SOLDIERS, ON TIIEIR DISCHARGE FROM TllII) ARMY. 

Dated 7th February, 1033. 

WILLIAM R. — M’’HEnEAS we have judged it expedient^ to revise the War- 
rant of our late Royal Brother, dated the 14th day of November, 1820, for granting 
Pensions, Allowances, and Relief to Soldiers on their discharge lioni our /.my 
as wounded, disabled, or invalided, and disbanded or reduced ; Our will and 
pleasure therefore is, that this our Warrant shall be establislied and obeyed as 
our sole authority under which Pensions, Allowances, and Rebef, may be granted 
to Discharged Soldiers who shall be enlisted iiitq onr Service after the First day 
of March, 1833, but that all Non-Commissioned^ Officers and Soldiers enlisted 
previously to that day' shall, as regards tlieir claim to Pension on Discharge, 
remain entitled to every benefit or provision w'hicli they can at present claim 
under any AVarrants or Regulations wliich were in force at the time of their 
original enlistment. 

A Soldier enlisted for unlimited Service cannot demand his Discharge as a mutter 
of right, either with or without a Pension ; hut Discharge may he grunted — 
1. On -account of incapacity for further Service. 2. lu consexpience of reduction 
of the Military Establishment 3. As an indulgence, upon certain qynditions. 

The Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital! *are charged with the application of those 
Rules which are to govern the ordinary grants of Pension, tlie amount of which 
shall in no case exceed the rates fixed by this Warrant ; and, w hen once graiiteil, 
the amount cannot he by the Corninissioneis. But the Commissioneis 

shall not, without the concurrence of the Secretary at War, act upon any dihcharge 
which shall not have been cmnpleted accoiding to the form prescribed by ilie 
Secretary at War ; jior upon such discharge unless it he hrouglit liefore them witliin 
six months after the date on which the soldier shall have quitted the service. 

Such special deviations from those general rules as arc Jiereinafttr expressed, 
or as may appear advisable to his Majesty, will be niafde by the Secretary at War, 
with whom alone it rests to interpret the tnie intent and meaning of any passage 
in the Warrant or Regulations on which a doubt may arise. 

The pecuniary benefits ati.aciiinfr under thr w'arrunt to cases of disability, are ex- 
pressly and strictly to be limited to dissrldlity caused in and by the service, and 
pensions are not to be bestow-ed "upon those who have not acquired strong 
claims to them ; or Avho, by want of proper care, or by vice, intemperance, or other 
misconduct, have rendered themselves incapable of further service. 

In exercising any discretion ^vitliin the range of the allow'aiices prescribed by this 
warrant, the points to be kept steadily in view are, the gallant conduct and good 
character of the soldier, the length of his good and 'faithful semces, the extent of 
thai disability which can fairJv be ascrilied to the effect of service only, and tha 
ddgree to whicli it interferes with his power of earning a livelihood* 
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fVounds in Permanent pensions may be granted to men discharged 

in consequence of being rendered incapable of further service by wounds or 
injuries received in action, according to the following scale t — 

Men able to contribute towards earning tf livelihood, although 
rendered by wounds unfit for the ordinary duties of a soldier : — private, from Od* to 
9d. ; corporal, from Od. to 1 b«; serjeant, from Is. to Is. 6d. 

• Second Decree,— Men rendered incapable by wounds of earning a livelihood, 
but not requiring the aid of another person: — private, Is. j corporal, lB.4d.; 
serjeant, Is. lOd. • * 

Third Men losing iwo limbs op boih^etfis, from wounds, or being so 

severely wounded as to be totally incapable of earning a livelihood, and to require 
the assistance and care of some other person: — private, from Is, 6d. to 2s.; 
corporal, from Is. lOd^to 28. 4d. ; serjeant, from 28. (id. to 3s. 

In cases of extreme siiflering from woimd^ received in action by non-com- 
missioned officers or soldiers of long service, or of gallant conduct in the field, a 
sum not exceeding sixpence a day may be granted, at the recommendation of the 
Commander-ii^-Chief, by the Commissioners, with the consent of the Secretary 
at War, as his Majesty’s royal bounty, in additi(»ii to the pension which may have 
been awarded by the Commissioners of Chelsea Ho.spital. 

BUndnest. — Permanent ])ension8 may he granted to men who shall ,l>ecome 
totally blind from unavoidable causes, other than wounds, but clearly attributable 
to the military service alone, according to the following scale : — 

Private, from 9d. to Is. 

Corporal, having servetf seven years as such, from Is. to Is. 3d. 

Serjeants, having served as a non-commissioned officer ten years, and not less 
than five years as a sd^jeant, from Is. 3d. to Is lOd. 

If the soldier shall Imve served more than fourteen years in the infantry, or 
moi’Mlian seventeen years in the cavalry, and be discharged with a constitution 
impaired by the eftects of colonial service, besides being affiicted with total blind- 
ness, aff increase to the above rates, not exceeding for a private three-pence a 
(lay, and for a non-commissioned officer four-pence a day, may be added by the 
Commissioners with the consent gf the Secretary at War. 

No soldier shall l)e dischargefl for the loss of an eye oq]^, whether it he the 
right or the left; hutf if a soldier shall have lost one eye by a wound in action, 
or by the effects of service, and shall receive other wounds or injuries in action, 
or lie otherwise so disabled as to render liis discharge necessary, the loss of an eye 
may K 'taken into consideration in fixing the pension at such a rate as his combined 
wounds or disabilities may entitle liini to receive. 

3/t7i uafU for the ordinary duties of a Soldier, after twenty-one years’ in the ln~ 
faniry, or twenty-four ycar^ service in the Cavalry. — Permanent pensions, according 
to the following#.scale, may be granted to men who, liaving completed twenty-one 
years’ actual service in tlie infantry, or twenty-four years’ in the cavalry, may be 
discharged in consequence of being rendered unfit for the ordinary duties of a 
soldier, by disabilities contracted in and by the service: — 

Private, from (Jd. to Is. 

Corporal, who shall have served continuously as corpiyal five years immediately 
preceding his discharge, from 8d. to Is. 2d. 

Serjeant, colour serjeant, troop serjeimt major, who shall have served continuously 
as a non-commissioned officer five years, of uhidi the three years immet^ately pre- 
ceding his diiftharge sliall have been as serjeant, from lOd. to Is. 4d. 

Dittd, who shall hav^ served continuously as serjeant five years immediately 
preceding his discharge, from Is. to Is. 6d. 

[The increase from the minimum shall he, in each case, ^d. a day for every year 
of actual service completed beyond years in the inYantry, or 24 years in the 
cavalry ; but in no case shall the maximum be cj^ceeded ] 

Quartermaster serjeant, serjeant major, w'ho shall have served continuously as 
such three years immediately preceding liis discharge. An addition to the pen- 
sion to which he would have been entitled, as a serjeant, of 3d. a day for % 
quartermaster serjeant, and of fid. a day for a serjeant major. 

Men unfit to earn a livelihood \fter iwentt^one years' service in *fhe Infantry^ 
or twenty four years' t» t}y> Card2ry.-»lf a man be discharged, not only as unfit fior 
the ordinary duties of a soldier, after the above periods of service, but on account 
of permanent disabilities or injuries contracted in and by the service, so as to be 
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permanently incapable of taming a sufficient livelihood^ an increase to the above 
rates not exceeding for a private 3d., corporal 4d., serjeant 6d. a day, may be 
made by the Commissioners with the consent of the Secretary at war; but 
the pension of a private shall in no case exceed Is. a day; of a corpora^ Is. 4d. ; 
of a serjeant, Is. l&d. ; of ti quartermaster serjeant, 28. Id. ; and of a serjeant 
major, 2s. 4d. a day. 

Men unfit to cam a livelihood, undet* twenty-one yeare' service in the infantry^ or 
twenty-four yeartl in the Cavalry, — Permanent Pensions may also be granted to ' 
men discharged on account of disabilities or injuries contracted in and by the ser- 
vice, which shall be so permanently prejudicial to their bodily exertions as to 
render them incapable uf eariAUig a sufficient livelihood ; according to the follow- 
ing scale : — 

After fourteen, and under twenty-one years* service in the infantry, or after 
seventeen, and under tweiity-four years' service in the cavalry : — 

Private, from Cd. to 8d.; corporal, having served seven years as corporal, 7d. to 9d. ; 
serjeant, having served five years as sergeant, [)d. to Is.’ 

These cases arc, however, to he deemed special, and the pension is not to be 
granted by the Commissioners without the consent of the Secretary ^t War. 

The temporary pen.sions which may liave been awarded hy tlie Commissioners 
of Chelsea Hospital, under a subsequent clause of this warrant, to men discharged 
as unfit for the ordinary duties of a soldier on account of disabilities contracted in 
and hy the service previously to the completion of fourteen years’ service in the 
infantry, or of seventeen years in tlie cavalry, may, under extraordinary circum- 
stances of extreme suffering, or of permanent incapacity to earn a sufficiant 
livelihood, be made permanent on the recommendation of the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital, hy the Secretary at War. 

Permanent Pemum on Keduction . — Permanent ])ensi<)ns nfity be allowed to men 
discharged without disability, in consequence of the reduction or disbandment 
of their regiments, altera service of twenty-one years in the infantry or of t\*<!*nty- 
four years in the cavalry ; hut the rates shall, in every case, he ithin those granted 
by this warrant to men diseliargcd as unfit for the ordinary duties of a soldier, and 
shall be proportioned to tlie lengtii of tlie man’s .service, and his merits as a soldier. 

Permanent Pension as an Indu/yenec . — Soldiers c>f good character, who have served 
twenty-five years in the infantry, or twenty-eight in the cavalry, may, altliongh 
not unfit for service, f^Vtain, at their own request, their discharge and a permanent 
pension, not in any case to exceed, for a piivate, (id. a day, lor a corporal, 8d. a da}'’, 
and for a serjeant, lOd. a day. 

TKMPORAUY PENSIONS, OH ORATt lTIES IN LICU TIIIUIEOF. 

Men unfit for the ordin iry duties of a Soldlrr, un (er twenty-one years' service tn 
the Infantry^ or twenty-four years tn the Cavalry — \!ei» discharged puviously to 
the completion of twenty-one year.s’ ^e^vice in the uifaiitiy, or ol twenty-iour 
years’ service in the cavalry, on aceouiu, of their being unfit for tlie ordinary duties 
of a soldier, in consequence of disaliility contracted in and liy tlie .•'tM vice, may be 
allowed temporary pensions according to the following scale, viz. — 

Under seven years* service, (id. a day from one to eighletm months. 

Above seven, hut under ten years’ seivice, (id. a day from one to two years. 

Above ten, but under fiairteen years’ service in the infantry, or under seventeen 
years in the cavalry, (id. a day from two to three yeai-.s. 

Above fourteen,’ but under twenty- one ye:irs’ service in the infantry, and above 
seventeen^ but under twenty- four years in the cavalry, (id. a day feoin three to 
five years. 

A non-commis.sioned officer, who shall have served continuously at least three 
years in the rank he held when discharged, may he allowed an addition not exceed- 
ing, for a corporal 2d. a /lay, and for a serjeant 4d. a day, to tlie temjxirary 
pension which would have been granted to him it he had been discharged as private. 

In severe cases of disability or injury resulting entirely from military duty, or 
from the effects of climate, under tweiity-oiie years’ service in the infantry, or under 
twenty-four years* service in the cavalry, the temporary pension may be rehewed 
by the Secretary at War for such fiirtlier period as the special circumstances of the 
case may in his j moment warrant. 

In special ‘ cases, where it may b‘e considered more advantageous to the soldier’s 
interests that a gratuity in money, proportioned to the length of hie services, 
jmd the duration of the temporary pension awarded, should be given instead of 
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the temporary penaion, a sum rarying from 1/. to 30/. mty be allowed by the Com- 
misslonera, if the soldier appear personally before them, or by the Secretary at War, 
if the soldier be discharged without being examined personally by the Commissioners ; 
but in every instance the gratuity shall be paid to the soldier, only after his arrival 
aif the place of his intended future residence. * 

Tempore^ Pension on Reduction . — Temporary Pensions, or the gratuities in lieu 
thereof, according to the foregoing scales, may also be granted at the discretion of the 
*CommiBsioner6 to men discharged, without disability, for the convenience of the 
public service, in consequence of the reduction or disbandment of their regiments, 
after a service of fourteen but under twenty-oi^e years in the infantr/, of after 
seventeen but under twenty-four years* service in the cavalry. 

UlSCllARQES BY INDULQElfCE. 

Soldiers of good character may be allowed to purchase discharge, or to obtain 
free discharge at their own request, if they have served the requisite period ,* but the 
number of men to be annually discharged, and lift selection of the individuals, shall 
be governed by such instructions as the Commander. in-Chief, with the concur- 
rence of the Secretary at War, may from time to time give for extending or limit- 
ing the numben, or for wholly suspending the permission. 

In all cases of free discharge, a period of not less tlian thirty days, for the pur- 
pose of giving the soldier a sufficient time for deli[)erBtion, shall elapse between the 
soldier's application and the commanding officer’s consent to recommend flie dis- 
charge; and the prospect of permanent pension, which the soldier will forfeit by 
accepting a free discharge at his own request, shall be clearly explained to liim. 

Soldiers may be permitted to piircha&e or to obtain discharge, at their own re- 
quest, upon the following terms : — 

• Cttv. luf. Cav. Inf. 

Under 7 years upon payment of £30 £20 Above 14 . • 12 5 

Above 7 • • • . 25 28 15 • • G free 

• • • • 21 15 IG • . free free 

. . .15 10 

When it is the intention of a soldier, who lias been permitted to obtain a free 
discharge at his own request, to sqttle in any of his Majesty’s colonies, he may, if 
in good health, be allowed in furflierance of that object, hy tbg Secretary at W'ar, a 
gratuity proportioned t(f the length of his services, according tb the following .scale ; 
but this gratuity shall he paid to him only in the colony in which he proposes to 
settle, and in such manner and at biicli times, but within eighteen montlis after 
liis arri'’Hl, as shall be deemed he.st for his iuterests by the general officer in command 
of the station, or by the governor of the colony ; hut ihe permission to settle in the 
colonies will of course be governed by the instructions of the Secretary of Sta^e for 
the Colonief 
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provided that, in the case of tl^ corporal or serjeant, he shall have served conti- 
nuously five years inimadiately preceding his discliarge in the rank be held when 
discharged. 

Where grants of land in the colonies can he made in i^ddition to free discharges, 
the precise terms of the grant, and tAe viost advantageous mode of paying the 
gratuity, sha^ be clearly explained to the soldier •l)efore he receives his discharge, 
and shall be registered in the regimental records. M^hen a soldier, Avho has 
received a free discharge, with or without a gratuity, has been .settled three months, 
and is actually residing on his grant, and is industriously employed in clearing it? 
the governor, under authority from^the Secretary at War, may ;iutho;‘ize the issue 
of a quarter's pension at 6d. a ^ay, and may ft*om time to time renew such issue 
for a period not exceeding in the whole one year. 

U. $. JoUBN. No. 54, May, 1833. 


It 
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REWlLRDB FOR MSRlTORZOUa COKDUGT. 

With the Flew of renrerdingf meritorious soldiers when discharged, and 6f encou- 
raging good oonduot in others while serving, his Majesty has been pleased to direct 
that a gratuity, in adflition to the pension, may, in certain cases, he given to on/) 
Serjeant or corporal, and one private annually, in every regiment of an establish- 
niefit of TOO rank and file and upwards ; and in regiments of a lower establishment 
than 700 rank and file, one individual may be recommended every year for the 
above-mentioned g^tuity, to be selected by alternate years ; that is to say, one 
year a ^rjeant or OOTpOral, the next year a private. 

The men to be recommended, m’lst have completed twenty-one years of actual ser- 
vice in the infantry, or twenty-four in tfie cavalry ; have never been convicted by 
court-martial; and must have boine an irreproachable character, or have'particularly 
distinguished themselves in the service. The serjeants must have served ten years, 
and the corporals seven years, in their respective ranks as i.on-commissioned offi- 
cers, and must have been discharge! us such. 

The gratuity to the serjeant shall be i5/. ; corporal, Tl . ; private, 51. 

These gratuities will be paid under the directions of the Secretary at War, to 
whom theCommandcr-in-Chief will notify the individuals selected, previously to their 
discharge ; the names and services of the individuals receiving the gratuity shall be 
publislied iu regimental orders, and the Secretary at War will notify them to the 
parisheC^to which the men belong. 

Discharged soldiers, receiving the gratuity for meritorious conduct, shall be enti- 
tled to wear a silver medal, having on one side of it the words For long Service 
and good Conduct,” and on the other side, in relief, the King’s Arms, Avith the name 
and rank of the soldier, and the year of his discharge, inscribed on the medal. The 
medal will be transmitted by the Adjutant-General to the officer commanding the 
regiment, who will deliver it to the soldier on the parade, witll the parchment certi- 
ficate of discliarge, on which the grant will he recorded, as well as in the regi- 
mental orders, and in the register ot soldiers* sei vices. 

If circumstances should prevent the discharged soldier from receiving the medal 
at the regiment, it will he delivered to liiin through the Adjutant- General’ at the 
Board of the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital. 

CthNCRAl. PKO\JSlO^. 

Medical Examination of Soldiers claiming Pensions for Vhsahihty. — In no case 
shall u soldier be pensioned for disability until his case shall have been reported upon 
by some other medical authority than the medical officers of the regiment to which 
he belongs ; and the principal medical officer or staff-surgeon, who lias had under 
treatment, at the general liospital, the soldier who is required to appear personally 
before the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital, or before, the Governors pf Kilmaiii- 
ham Hospital, will attend on the day appointed by the Commissioners to hold a 
board at Chelsea or Kilmainham, with an abstract of his profession:.! observations on 
the man's case, when the Board will decide upon the soldier's claim to pension. 

Personal appeuraiice before Chelsea Board dispensed with m ceitain cases. — Soldiers 
who obtain permission to be discharged to pension at their own request for lengtli of 
service and good conduct, and soldiers discharged as being disabled, if they have 
completed twenty-one yeai>* service in the infantry, or twenty-four years’ service in 
the cavalry, may be admitted on the oiit-peiisiou list, without appearing personally 
before the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital, provided that the reports of the 
regimental boards aud the discharges shall he transmitted tlirongli the Commander- 
in-Chief to the Secretary at War, who Avill signify to the Commisstoiiers his Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure for the pensioning of such soldiers without their appearing personally 
before the board, at such rate of pension as the (J<miinissioiiers may determine ; but 
no soldier shall be pensioned by the Commissioners without personal appearance, 
except under such dispensing authority convened to tliem by the Secretary at AVur. 

Proceedings of Commissioners to be leported io the Secreiaiy at War. — Immedi- 
ately after each Board at Chelsea tiospital, a return shall be forwarded by the Com- 
missioners to the Secretary at War, showing in detail the pensions which have been 
jtranted, and the claims which have been refused, at the Board. The Secretary at 
War, on receiving the returi^ shall make such communications on the subject to the 
commanding officer's of the regiments from whicn the men shall have been discharged, 
apd to the pai'isbes to which the men belong, as may in his judgment seem proper. 

Rules forj'eckoning Service towards Pension, — The date of attestation shall be the 
commeucemexit of a soldier’s service, which shall reckon towards pension from the age 
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of eighteen only. The age specified in the attestafion shall be taken to he the 
real age, and he shall in no case benefit by the subsequent discovery of any ipisre- 
presentation. His service shall be reckoned according to the rules applicable to 
the corps in which he may be serving when discharged. 

• But he shall not reckon as military service any previous service in his M^es- 
ty's navy, nor any period during which he shall not be entitled to pay, according 
to the provisions of the Mutiny Act. 

Service of Non-commissioned 0/^cei*#.— No non-commissioned officer shall, on his 
discharge, have any claim to the allowance or pension awarded to a corporal or 
861 jeant, except for continuous service immedi^^tely precedii^ his dischaige in the 
rank he held when discharged ; but if ^serjeaiit shall be discharged without hav- 
ing served continuously as serjeant the full period prescribed by ^is warrant to 
entitle him to the pension of that rank, he may be allowed to reckon as corporars 
service tbe whole o£ his continuous service as a non-commissioned oflicer to entitle 
him to the rate of pension allowed to the raiJjL of corporal ; and antecedent service 
as a uon-eominissi<med officer in a rank from which he may have lieeu reduced, 
may be specially admitted to reokori as part of bis continuous service, provided it 
be establislyjd to the satisfaction of the Secretary at War, that such reduction in 
rank was on account of the public service, and did not result from any irregularity 
or misconduct on ihe part of the soldier himself. 

The period during which any soldier may have been employed as*au acting 
lancc-serjeant or corporal, shall nut be allowed to reckon as non-commissioned 
officer’s service. 

Discharged Men re-enlisiing . — soldier discharged on the disbandment or reduc- 
tion of his corps, shall^m being pemiitted to re-enlist within three years, reckon his 
former service, provided that at the time of being attested be .shall declare bis for- 
mer period of servit^, and the cause oi his discharge irom his last corps, so that they 
may be recorded in his attestation. 

soldier who has purchased his discharge, or has received a free discharge at 
his own request, shall not, if he rc-enlist, reckon his former service. 

A^.oldier discharged from the army for disability, or for any other cause, ivho 
shall on re-enlisting conceal the fact or misrepresent the cause of his former dis- 
charge, shall not he allowed to^eckoii his past service, or to receive any pension if 
again discharged for dif^abiiity? 

A pensioner who^hall, under a proclamation of bis Majesty, or other lawful 
authority, be called upon to serve in a veteian battalion or company, or to be 
attached to a regiment of the line, within the United Kingdom, shall, on his dis- 
charge, reckon such service towards increase of pension, provided the period be 
not less tlian one \ ear. 

A pensioner who voluijtarily enlists into a veteran company or battalion, who is 
appointed to be a district, or barrack, or garrison serjeant, or a military clerk, or 
hospital stew'ij^d, or w'ho is employed in any other military capacity, shall not be 
entitled to reckon .such service towards increase of pension ; but if such pensioner 
shall have served ten years or nioie in a veteran company or battalion, or as dis- 
trict serjeant, and shall be discharged thereiiom w ith a good character, or even 
if he shall have served less than ten years, and shall be discharged under circum- 
stances entitling him to special consuleration as a clgserviiig soldier, an increase 
of pension may be granted to him, not exceeding in any case the rates allowed by 
this warrant to men discharged as uniit lor the ordinary duties of a soldier, upon 
his Majesty’s pleasure to that effect Wing signified to the Conimissionecs of Chelsea 
Hospital by the Secretary at War 

F orfviiure of Vetmon.-^N sdldier forfeits all claim to pension who has been convicted 
by a court-martial — * 

Of tbe Clime of desertion. 

Of liaving wilfully maimed Iiimsetf ; or of having* tampered with his eyes, or 
caused a total or partial lo.ssof sight by bis vi|^*e, intemperance, or other misconduct. 

Of haviftg made or of being jirivy to the making of any false entry, or of pro- 
ducing any fraudulent document, either as regards his own services, or those of 
any other person — and • 

Upon conviction by a court-martial, or by a civil tribunal, of any vicious or dis- 
graceful conduct. • . • •• 

If in cither of the above ca'ses the soldier shall, subsequently to such convietion 
by court martial, have performed good, faithful, or gallant service, lie may, the 
same being duly certified by the Commauder-iu-Chief, be restored to the benefit of . 

. * jt 2 
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the whole or of any part of 4 ^iU service, upon his Majesty^s pleasure to that effect 
being signified by the Secretary at War. 

Non-commissioned officers and soldiers, who have forfeited their claims to pen- 
sion in consequence of misconduct, shall have their names, and the circumstances 
under which their pensions were forfeited, published in the orderly-book of*' 
the regiment to which they belonged, and a memorandum of the circumstances may, 
at the discretion of the Secretary at W ar, be sent to the parishes to which they 
belong when the men are discharged. 

A pensioner shall be subject to forfeiture of pension under the following cir- 
cumstances — 

For wilfully obtaining credit #*)r'inore Mian his actual service, by means of false 
entries, alterations, or erasure in regimental books or documents, or by any 
misrepresentation of bis real claims. 

For the commission of any feloiiiou^act, or gross fraud, proved to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioners. 

For not appearing when called upo‘ii, according to the regulations and conditions 
of the service, by the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital, or other laAvful 
authority, to serve in a veteran or garrison battalion or company, or in a 
regiment of the line, within the limits of the United Kingdom, or W refusing 
so to serve when required. 

For neglecting to obey the call of the magistrates, or other sufficient authority, 
to as^st in preserving the public peace. 

For gross violence or outrage towards any person paying the pensioner.s. 

For assuming a fal.se name when committed or imprisoned by the magistrates 
oil any charge of vagrancy, or of any misdemeanor or cr.'fue. 

Upon conviction by a civil tribunal for felony, or for any vicious or disgraceful 
conduct. 

But the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital, u ith the consent of the Secretary at 
War, may, in certain cases appearing to th(*m to admit of sncli an act of giji 'e, 
restore the pensioner, who lias so iorfeited his pension, to the whole oi to a portion 
of his original rate of pension. 

Any pensioner who neglects to draw his pension for four succt'ssiv^e quarters, shall 
be struck off the jiensioii-list, and shall not be iej>laced unless he shall satisfac- 
torily account for such omission; and tlie (’ommissi»«uers shall, at their discretion 
grant or withhold the aiVears, or any poriion thereof. t 

If a pensioner shall apply to any parish lor relief for himself or family, or shall 
suffer his family to become chargealde to the parisli, his ])eiisiou will become jiay- 
able to the parish officers, according to the provisions of the acts of Parliuiuent, 
SO Geo. III. c. 12., and (i (tco. IV'. c. 27- 

A pensioner, on his admission to Chelaea or Kilinaiiiham Ilonpitals as an iii- 
pensioner, forfeits, in conformity with the act 7 Geo. I\". c-MG, all chum tfl the out- 
pension ; but the Commi.ssioiiers of C'lielse.i and (iijvernoi s of Kil^aiiiham IJo.s- 
pitals may, upon reasonable cause assigned i.iibem, ])ermit any iu-]>ensiouer to retire 
from the said hospitals, and may also dismiss any in-)>ensioner who has been 
guilty of misconduct; reserving t<» themstdves the jiowci of restoring or of re- 
ducing the amount of the pension to wliiih such pensioner was entitled ou his 
admission. 

Deductions to wheh the Pensioner m Ituhle — Kvery pimsion granted under the 
authority of this warrant shall he subject m a deduction of sixpence in the pound. 

No person employed to pay the pensioners shall he .illowed to charge more 
than threepence for the affidavit required to he transmitted quarterly ta.tlie Secre- 
tary to the hoard at Uhelsea Ilo.spital ; and no agciiUor clerk paying the pension- 
ers shall demand or take from tlieni any fee or rew'ard w ithout subjecting himself 
to the penalty of forfeiting his office, together with tlie sum of lUO/. in conformity 
with the act 7 Geo. IV. c. Hi ^ 

Should a pensioner lose his instructions, and make an application for a fresh copy, 
he may be supplied therewith on making an affid.ivit of tlie circumstaricevS under 
which the original was lost, .iiid provided it .sliall he sliowm that the .same had not 
been pledged or impro]»erly dispo.sed of ; but if the jirisoner he proved to hax'e taken 
a fdise oath, he sliall be struck off the pension-list. VVlien new instructions are 
given, he shall be liable to pay for them a sum ciot exceeding two shillings and 
sixpence, nor Jess than one shilling. 

Git>en at our Court at St. James’s, this seventh day of Febmary 1833, in the third 
year of our reign. 

By his Majesty’s command, 


JouN Hobuousk. 
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NAVAL EEGULATIONS. 

By the Commissioners for Executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of the 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 

^ Whereas by the I2th article, page 134, of the Naval Infractions, it is directed 
that a warrant officer, on obtaining a certilicate from the Captain of his accounts 
being clear, shall be entitled to draw his pay for the half year by bill on the back 
of such certificate; and whereas, by Act 11, Geo. IV., cap. 20, sec. 32, gunners, 
boatswains, and carpenters are entitled to make an allotment of their pay, but are 
precluded by the same clause from doing both — that is, from allotting part of their 
pay and drawing bills for a part ; we do hereby ijesire and direct that th*e regula- 
tion above referred to, as to drawing bill^ for tlieir pay, shall be restricted to such 
gunners, boatswains, and carpenters as have not allotted. 

As, however, we are desirous that gunners, boatswains, and carpenters who may 
allot, and who are.thereby precluded from drawing bills for their pay, shall have 
opportunities of pi'oviding themselves with necessaries, whit'h the present monthly 
allowance of four shillings a man does n(*t aiford the means of doing, it is hereby 
directed that the following scale of^onthly allowances to gunners, boatswains, and 
carpenters, hearing a proportion to their rate of pay and allotment, shall be, in 
future, established, in lieu of the six months* certificate to which they have here- 
tofore been entitled^ and paid to tliem by the purser, provided the amount of debt 
on the shfp's books for slops, Ac., shall not, in the opinion of the Captaiiv, make it 
iinadviscible to permit the officer to receive the full amount of such monthly allow- 
ance, viz. : — 


^Monthly Pny. 

Monthly 

Allotment. 

Montlily Allowance. 
A sum 


not exceeding 

Rate.1 7 15 4 

4 4 0 

1 10 0 

2.-7 0 W 

3 15 0 

15 0 

3.-8 4 8 

3 7 0 

1 2 0 

4. — 5 9 4 

2 19 0 

1 0 8 

5.-5 1 8 

2 15 0 

0 18 0 

8.-4 14 0 

2 10 0 

0 18 0 


Given under our hands the 2Gth day of March, 1833, 

•* T. M. Habdy. 

• G. H. L. Dundas. 

To the respective Flag Officers, Captains, Commanders, Commanding Officers, 
and Pursers of His Majesty’s Sliips and Vessels, 

By command of their Lord.ships, 

John Barrow. 


MEMORANDUM. 

• Admiralty, March 18, 1833. 

Tlie Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty hereby direct that the Tanks be- 
longing to his Majesty’s ships wliich may be hereafter commissioned, or re-com- 
niissioncd, shall he placed in chaige of the pursers of such ships ; who are hereby 
required to charge themselves ^^ith them accordingly. 

By command of*their Lordships, 

Georoe Elliot. 

To all Captains, Commanding Officers, and Pursers, 

^ of his Majesty's Ships and Vessels. 


MEMORANDUM. 

Admiralty, March 27, 1833. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty hate directed that the establishment 
of powder^ and round shot for his Majesty’s .ships shall be 100 rounds of each 
for each gun, single shotted. 

If a ship can conveniently take more than this proportion of powder or shot, the 
additional quantity will be supplied on ajiplicatioii of the captain to the Ordnaifte 
department ; but if she cannot ^tow the quantity above stayid, the captain is to 
explain in writing, to the Ordnance departnfent, his reasons for not* receiving the 
proportion he may be desirous should be withheld. It is however their Lordships’ 
positive direction that every ship shall receive lier full proportion where it can 
possibly be done ; and with a vjew of checking any irregularity on this point, the 
officers of the dock-ywds have been instructed to communicate to the Ordnance 
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department what number cases or barrels each ship’s magazine is capable of 
stowing, when she is ordered to be put into commission. 

AH m cartridges supplied to his Majesty's ships will be of the same colour 
(white) ; but for the purpose of more easily distinguishing each description of car- 
tridge, the words “ Distant," “ Full," or Reduced Charge," will be stamped 
upon them, as also the nature and weight of the guns with which they are intended 
to be used; and balls of different and distinct colours for full and reduced charges 
will also be marked thereon, as will be more particularly shown by a drawing 
which will be supplied by the Ordnance department to every ship at the time her 
powder js put on board, which drawing is to he carefully deposited in some con- 
spicuous part of the magazine. « i 

The cases containing the several descriptions of charges will be marked with 
balls, coloured to correspond witli'nliose on the cartridges. • 

The cartridge-boxes will be painted with the name of the deck for which they 
are appropriated, as well as with the nature of the guns they are to supply, in 
order that there may be no mistake in sending the proper charges out of the 
magazine. 

llie captains of his Majesty’s ships are to he careful that in all their communica- 
tions relative to naval guns and carriages, the weights of the guns are to be speci- 
fied, (as they stand in the table of charges in page 118 of the Naval Instructions,) 
as the practice of designatingguns and carriages hy the name of the Inventor leads 
to UDoerlihinty and mistake. By command of their Lordships, 

Oeorqe Elliot. 

To the Captains, Commanding Officers, and Gunners 
of his Majesty’s Ships and Vessels. 


Namber of 
Widows. 


Knnk of Ihnr late Ilusband-^. • 


WIDOWS’ PENSIONS AND COMPVSSION FUND. , 

Estimate of Pensions to he paid to Widows of Officers of the Land Forces, from 
Ist April, 1833, to 31bt March, 1834, being 365 days. 

Annual 
Ponton 

f General Officers . . . . . 120 

Colonels . • . . . .00 

Lieutenant-Colonels .... 80 

Majtirs, Directois of Hospitals, and Inspectors of Hospitals 70 
Captains, Paymasters, Chaplains to the Fon l*s,‘ Deputy -In- ' 
spectors ol Hospitals, Physicians, and Suigeons Major of 
the Foot Guards . . 50 

3urgeoiis and Pill veyors of Hospitals • . 45 

Lieutenants, Ailjutants, Physicians not having served abroad 
a.s such, Assistant Inspectors of Hospitals, Apothecaries, 

Assistant Surgeons, and Hospital Assistants . , 40 

Second Lieiiten.nlts, Comets, Ensigns, and Quartermasters 36 
Chajiluins ot Kegiments, Hospital Mutis, Viteiiuary Sur- 
geons, and Deputy Purveyors ” • 


3,032 


Add, further Charge of additional Pensions t( Fifteen of the 
above-mentioned Widows, us directed by the Will of ‘the late 
Colonel Drouly J viz. — 

To the Widows of 

5 Captains . . £25 per annum each • . 125 

5 Lieutenants • 20 „ * „ . • . ]€0 

5 Cornets ... 15 „ „ , . , 75 


30 

.^145,944 


30Q 


Dednct, loterpstof 10,000,/. Consolidated 3 per Cent. Annuities, stand- 146,244 
ing in the names of the Secretary of War and Paymaster-General 
, for ^he time being, under the Will of the late Colonel Drouly ; viz. 300 


Remains to be provided . • 145,944 

John Hobuoosb. 
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Estimate of Allowances on the Compassionate List; of Allowances as of his 
Majesty's Royal Bounty ; and of Pensions) Gratuities* and Allowances to Officers 
of the Land Forces 4br Wounds ; from the Ist April, 1833, to 31st Marc)i, 1834, 
being 365 days. 

• . » • 

Allowances on the Compassionate List to the Families of deceased Officers ; 

3,333 Individuals ....... 35,000 

, Allowances, as of his Majesty’s Royal Bounty, to relatives of Officers who 

haye been killed in Action ; 387 Individuals • • • 30,183 

Pensions, Gratuities, and Allowances to Officers who have lost an Eye or 
Limb, or sustained other serious and permanei^ Luury on Service ; 77o 
Officers . . . . . 105,333 


Total Charge 170,516 
John Hobuouse. 


Estimate of the Allowances to the Principal Officers of the several Military 
Public Departments, their Deputief, Clerks, and Contingent Expenses, for 365 days, 
from the 1st April, 1833, to the 31st March, 1834, both inclusive. 

General Commanding in Chief, and his personal Staff, Secretaries, £. «. d. 

Assistants, Clerks, &c. . • • . . 11,900 13 6 

Secretary at War, his Deputy, Clerks, &c. . £33,783 1 4 

Deduct probable amount of Fee Fund . . 1,000 0 0 

32,783 ' 1 4 

Paymaster-General, his^ashiers, CK'iks, &c. . . 19,484 7 6 

Adjutant-General, bi^ Deputy and Assistants at Head-Quarters • 6,642 4 0 

Quarter-Master-Geueral, do. do. . . , 5,911 9 2 

Judge- Advocate-General, his Deputy, Clerks, &c., including his 

Evputy, &c. in Ireland . . • . . 4,447 14 0 

Coinj^rollers of the Accounts (jf the Army, their Secretary, Clerks, &c. 1 1,183 7 5 

Principal Officers of the Army Medical Department in Great Britain, 

their Secretary, Clerks, &c., to the 30th June, 1833 • 1,735 0 0 

Ditto, do. ill Ireland, to the 30^ June, 1833 . • . 539 16 8 


94,627 13 7 
John Houixouse. 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE. 

Charge for the Pay arid Allowances of the Officers of the Establishment, £. jr. </. 
and foi^the MaiutciiancTt and iiistiuctioii of the Students, as specified * 

in the accoiiiuaiiying State of Paiuculars . , . — Nil — 

War Office, Fehruary 25, 1833. • John Hobhouse. 


State of Particulars of the Expense of the Royal Military College, from April 1, 
1833, to March 31, 1834. 

Partirulars 

T0TA.1.S. 

• Charges. 

Pay and Salaries of the Military Branch : — £'. s, d. £’. 8, d. 

Governor 

Lieut. Governor, Staff Pay, at 1/. l,v. per diem 
2 Captains of Companies, each^lo. at 7s. It/, do. • 

Adjutant and Paymaster, do. per aim. 

Quarter Master, do. at 5s. 4c/. pei diem ... 

Surgeon, do. at 14s. do. , , . . . 

Assistant Surgeon, do. at 7s. 6t/. do. .. , * . 

Riding Master, do. at 7s. Id. do. . . • 

Chaplain, Lihrariuii, and Superintendent of Classical 
Instruction .... 

1 Serjeant Major, at 4s. per diem . , ’ 

1 Quarter Master Serjeant, at 4«. do. • * . 


Partirulars 

of 


Charges. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

1,000 

0 

0 

3S3 

5 

0 

258 

10 

10 

163 

2 

6 

97 

6 

8 

255 

10 

0 

136 

17 

6 

129 

5 

5 

300 

0 

0 

73 

0 

0 

73 

.0 

Ov 


Carried forward, 


£2,869 17 11 
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Brought o^er, 

6 Staff Serjeantf • . • 

1 Hospital Serjeant . . . Uaeh, 

1 Serjeant, acting as Msstor of Band • ) 

8 Dnimnim . \ 

4 Fifers • . leach at It. 6d, do, 

1 Bugler • • .i 


• |eaeh, at 3s. do 


Psjir and Salary of the Civil Branch : — 

1 Professor of Mathematics 
I Do. do. . . • 

1 Master of Arithmetic . . 

1 Professor of Fortification • • 

1 Master of do. 

1 Do. do. 

1 Senior Military Draftsman . 

1 Master of Military Drawing 
1 Do. do. . • . 

1 Do. do. • • 

1 Master of French 
1 Do. * do. 

1 Do. of German • • . • 

1 Do. of History, Geography, and Classics 
1 Do. do. 

1 Do. of Landscape Drawing 

Teaching Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy 

1 College Clerk 

I Do. • • • . 

1 Do. .... 

1 Do. . • • • • 

1 Housekeeper 

1 Nurse to the InHrmary . • • 

1 Armourer, at 3«. per diem . • 

1 Porter, at 3 j. 6 </. do. ' . • • 

15 Men Servants, each at 1G«. per week • 

Board, W ashing, &c. : — 


per diem for each Cadet, for 270 days 
Coals and Candles — 

520 Chaldrons of Coals, at 2/. 0«. bd. per chaldron 
650 Dozen lbs. of Candles, at Gr. 3d. per dozen lbs. 

Forage : 

Governor, 4 Horses, at li. lOJ. each, per diem 
Lieutenant Governor, 2 do. . 

Senior Military Draftsman, 1 do. 

Riding Master, 3 do. 


Postage and Stationery for the Secretary to the Supreme Board of 
Commissioners ...... 

Stationery for 180 Gentlemen Cadets, including Antiquarian Drawing 
Paper for Fortifications, Colomoier and Royal fur Military and 
Landscape Drawing, Mathematical Instruments, Maps, Globes, &c., at 
£2 each per annum ..... 

Contingencies . ^ . • 

Fencing, planting, end Improvement of the College Estate 
Rates uiA Taxes ...... 


io. 

438 

0 

0 

• 

355 

17 

6 

• 

397 

10 

0 


300 

0 

0 


219 

0 

0 


300 

0 

0 


273* 

15 

0 


273 

15 

0 


330 

0 

0 


249 

0 

0 


231 

7 

6 


165 

0 

0 


212 

10 

9 


178 

10 

0 


258 

16 

1 


263 

12 

6 


200 

15 

0 


300 

0 

0 


100 

0 

0 


190 

0 

0 


140 

0 

0 


140 

0 

0 


120 

0 

0 


95 

12 

6 


35 

0 

0 


54 

15 

0 


6.1 

17 

6 


625 

14 

3 

m 

2,632 

10 

0 

id 




d. 




• 

506 

5 

0 


1,050 

16 

8 

• 

203 

2 

6 


133 

16 

8 

, 

66 

18 

4 


33 

9 

2 


100 

7 

6 


£. ». d, 

£2,869 17 11 


3,663 15 5 


5,748 11 1 


3,138 15 0 


1,253 19 2 


334 1 1 8 


60 0 0 


360 0 0 
1,200 0 0 
300 0 0 
625 0 0 


Carried forward, 


£16,654 12 4 
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• £>• 9m dm 

Brought over, 16,654 12 4 

liodging Money, Forage Contingencici, &c. for 15 Officers permitted 
to study at the College, and to be instructed by the Professors of the 
• Establishment . • • • . ' * • ® ® 

Salary to the Secretary to the Supreme Board of Commissioners 200 0 0 


Balance applicable to the keeping in repair, painting &c., of the Public 
Buildings •••••• 


Which charge is covered by the 
Subscriptions of Oentlemen Cadets of the First Class 
Do. * do. Second Class 

Do. do. Third Class 

Do. 15 Officers who are ^rmitted to study 
at the College 

Amount of Aent due at Michaelmas 1833, for the 
College Estate at Sandhurst 


£ 9m dm 
1,000 0 0 
3,250 0 0 
13,125 0 0 

472 10 0 

62 3 8 


17,254 12 4 
^355 1 4 
17,909 13 8 


17,9p9 13 8 


No Parliamentary Vote will therefore be required in aid of the Charge of the Royal 
Military College, for the Year ending March 31, 1834. 

John Hobhouse. 


ROYAL MILITARY ASYLUM AND HIBERNIAN 
• MILITARY SCHOOL. 


^ From April 1, 1833, to March 31, 1834. 

ROYAI. MILITARY ASYLUM. 

£ 9, dm 

Pay of Officers, Wages, Clothing and Maintenance of Attendants, and 
Clothing and Maintenance of^ 600 Boys in the Asylum at Chelsea, 
including Fuel and Contingeitcies . • . . 11,754 18 0 

Pay of Officers, Wages, Clothing and Maintenance of A4ten3ants, and 
Clothing and Maintenance of 200 Girls, including 33 Infants, in the 
Branch at Southampton ..... 3,660 6 0 

Rent and Insurance of the Infirmary (Seven Houses) at Chelsea 288 15 0 


Total Charge for 365 days for the Royal Military Asylum 

* HIBERNIAN MILITARY SCHOOL. 

Salaries, Wagef, and Allowances to Officeiw and Servants 
Provisions . . • • • 

Clothing ...••• 
Furniture, Bedding, &c. • • • 

Coals, Candles, and Soap .... 
Stationery, School Books, &c. • • . • , 

Infirmary Expenses . • • . 

Repair, &c., of Buildings . • . 

Miscellaneous Expenses . • • • 


£15,703^19 0 

1,802 0 8 
1,841 16 0 
468 17 5 
75 0 0 
315 7 10 
75 0 0 
50 0 0 
150 0 0 
• 80 0 0 


• 4,858 1 II 

Deduct Average Income arising from Interest on Government Stock 
and Incidental Receipts • ^ . . . . 280 0 0 

Total Charge for ^65 days for Hibernian Military School , £4,578 1 11 

It is not necessary to propose a Vote for the Expense of the Hibernian Military 
School for the Year ending March 31, 1834, as the Charge will be defrayed out of 
Balances remaining unaiipropriated of the Votes of former Years : £15,703 19«. only 
therefore remains to be provide<l for the Charge of tHe Royal Military Asylum. 
War-Office, 25th Feb., 1833. John Hobhouse. 
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PAT of OENKRAL STAFF OFFICERS and OFFICERS of the HOS- 
PITALS in Great Britain and Ireland, from April !, 1833, to March 31, 
1834, both induBire. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

GENERAL STAFF. 

HEAD quarters: 

General Commanding^ in Chief . 

Four Aides'de-Camp, each 6d. 

a-day ..... 
Secretary . • • • 

Assistant Secretary • • • 

Adjutant-General 

Allowance to ditto . . 

Deputy- A.djutant-General . 

One Assist.-Adj.-Gen. at head-quarters 
One Dep.-A6si8t.-Adj -Gen. ditto 

Quarter-Master-General . • 

Allowance to ditto 
Deputy-Quarter-M,aster-General . 
One Assist.-Quarter-Master-General • 
One Dep.-Assisi.-Quar.-Master-General 


trans. to the Estimate of Public 
Departments 

SOUTH BRITAIN : 

Four Maj. -Generals, each lA 17#. lid. 

Four Aides-de-Capip, ^ach 9#. 6d. 
One Maj.-General, to April 30,1833 • 
One Aide-de-C'amp, ditto 
One Assist.- Adjutant-General . • 

Four Majors of Brigade, each 9s. 6</. 
One ditto, to April 30, 1833 
Six Aides.de-Camp to the King, each 
10#. 5d. . . 

One Permanent Assist.-Quar .-Master- 
General, on Pay of Major of Cavalry, 
including a Daily Allowance of 1#. 6d. 
for a Servant .... 

One Principal Veterinary Surgeon 
Principal Chaplain . ' . 

Three Chaplains to the Forces, each 16#. 

GUERNSEY AND JERSEY : 

Two Major-Generals, as Colonels, each 
1/. 2#. 9d 

8TAVV IN NORTH BRITAIN ; 

One Major-General . . • 

One Aide-de-Camp . • ” • 

One Assist.* Adjutant-General • 

'Total for General Staff Officers in 
Great fidtEin,<Guern8ey, A Jersey 


Per Diem. 

£. 

#. 

ii. 

9 

9 

6 

1 

18 

0 

3 

15 

10 

1 

if 

11 

0 

19 

0 

0 

14 

3 

3 

15 

10 

1 

if 

11 

0 

19 

0 

0 

14 

3 


• • 


7 

11 

8 

1 

18 

0 

1 

17 

11 

0 

9 

6 

0 

14 

3 

1 

18 

0 

0 

9 

6 

3 

2 

6 

1 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

5 

6 

.1 

17 

11 

9 

9 

6 

0 

14 

3 
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CHARGE OP NET PAV. 


For 365 Days. 


603 10 
2,000 0 
600 0 


1 ,883 

19 

2 

500 

0 

0 

691 

19 

7 

346 

15 

0 

260 

1 

3 

1 ,383 

19 

2 

500 

0 

0 

691. 

19 

7 

316 

15 

0 

260 

* 

3 

2,767 

18 

4 

C93 

10 

0 

56 

17 

6 

14 

5 

0 

260 

1 

3 

693 

10 

0 

14 

5 

0 

1,110 

12 

6 

378 

13 

9 

3'.5 

0 

0 

216 

0 

0 

876 

0 

0 

830 

7 

6 

691 

19 

7 

173 

7 

6 

260 

1 

3 


6,751 17 


3,182 15 


3,182 15 0 


1,125 8 4 
22,549 16 8 
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GKEAT BRITAIN 


9TAFF. 

*One Director-General of flospitalfl, 
from July 1, 1833 « . • 

T\eo Asflistant-Inspectorfl of Hoapitals, 

^ach 19«. . . • • • 

Five Surfreons, each I4f. . • 

Two Apothecaries; each 9s. 6rf. . • 

One Deputy-Purser of Hospitals . 
Eight Assistant- Surgeons, each 7i. 6d, 
One Dispenser of M^iciiies . . 

Two Clerks, each • . • 

Total for Medical StadT, 
Great Britain . • 

Add Qve ^-Bsistant-Surgeons to attend 
Troops proceeding to l^ureign Sta- 
tions, each 7f. 6</! 


Total . 

Deduct the charge of the StafP at ! 
Head-Quarters, whfch is provided 
for in the Estimate of Public De- 
partments . . . • ' • 

^ Remains to be provided for 
4^ Great Britain . • 

IRELAND. 

OBNERAL STAVF : •* 

One Lieutenant-General . • • 

Two Aidea-de-Camp, each 95. 6d. 
One Secretary .... 
Five Major-Generals, each \l. \ 7s. J I<f. 

Five Aides de-Camp, each 95. bd. 
One Deputy Adjutant-G^ieral . 

Three Assist. Adj -Gens, each 145. 3d. 
One Dep. Ass^t. Adj .-General , 

One Dep. Quarterm-Geiieial 
One Assist. Dep -Quarterm -General . 
Three permanent Assist. Quartermas- 
ters-General ; viz.: — 

Two on Pay of Lieut.-Colonels of 
Cavalry, including a daily allow- 
ance of l5. 6d. for a servant 
One on Pay of Major of Cavalfy, 
nitlra similar allowance 
Two Majors of Brigf^es, each 9*. 6d. 

Total for General Staff . 
MEDICAL staff : * 

Two Dep.dnspectors-Generals of |Ios- 
pitals, each 1/. 45. 

Two Apothecaries, each 95. 6d. 

Two Deputy-Purveyors of Hospitals, 
each . . . • . 

Five Assistant-Surgeons, each 7|. 6d. 


Per Diem. 

For36i 

£. 

. 5 . 

d. 

£. 

5 . 

• 

d. 




1,500 

0 

0 

1 

18 

0 

693 

10 

0 

3 

10 

0 

1,277 

10 

0 

0 

19 

0 

346 

15 

0 

O 

9 

•6- 

173 

7 

6 

3 

0 

a 

1,095 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

91 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

182 

10 

0 


3 15 10 
0 19 0 

9 9* 7 
2 7 6 
0 19 0 
2 2 9 
0 9 6 
1) 19 0 
0 4 9 


1 0 9 
0 19 0 


5,359 17 


6,041 5 0 
28,594 1 8 


13,117 7 6 


15,476 14 2 


1 ^ 83^9 2 
346 15 0 
553 17 0 
3,459 17 11 
866 17 6 
346 15 0 
780 3 9 
173 7 6 
346 15 0 
66 13 9 


894 5 0 

378 13 9 
346 15 0 


976 0 0 
346 15 0 

346 15 , 0 
684 7 6 


9,964 15 4 


Total for Medical 9taff *2,253 17 6 

Total to be provided for Ireland ....12,218 12 10 


John Hobhousk. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 


PKOMOTIONS. 

C0MMANJ>l>Ra. 

W C Browne 
Thos. Baker. (A) 

Likutfnants. 
Bobt Gore. 

ChuB 11 Baker. 
Thomaa Smith. 
TliOB. Carpenter. 

Purser. 

Jas Lyall 

ASBIBTANT-SURaEOK. 
O. Ferguson. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Admirul Sir Wm Hargixxl. G C B to be Com- 
mander-iu-Cluufat Pb’mouth,\icc SuM Dixou. 

Captain 

Geo. B. Martin Volago. 

Commanders. 

W C. Browne Comet. 

Kick. Owen Thunder. 

LlEUTENANlb. 

J. H. Murray Anadnc 

Roht Gore Mehille 

J H Mreller Salamander. 

Tlios Carpenter (laiinet 

John Ilallowes Sfrjjcnt 

W H A Mor-ihead .... St Viment 

J R R Lilburn f,. Coast Guard. 

John Langworthj . . , T. . . 

Mm Fothergill Do 

M m Prow se Do. 

T A Gilson Do. 

H T Hariis Do. 

Adlart Miller Do. 

J. 11. Nirkoll Do 

JoAii SomeniUu Do. 

Bird Alien Tlmndor. 

Thos Smith (d) Do. , 

Jumcb Cannon Du 

\Vm Betkctt B.id^ei. R C 

Robt Lde Columbia 

J M.\Vaugh Conhaiue. 

"W A Morshcad St ^ inceiit. 

A T Goldie Volage 

Lord Claieuce E. Paget. .Bcbidera. 

Masters. 

Alex M'eir Castor. 

£d Dudstervillo Thunder. 

Henry Davy llyiu intli. 

John DaMes (acting) Barham. 

Geo Dawes Volage. 

Surgeons. ^ 

Da^id Watson Ld LynedochC S. 

David Thomson Stakesby, do. 

Morgan Pnee Neva, do 

And Henderson Royal Adm do 

Thos. Johnston Thunder. 

•f 

Assistant Surgeons 

Thomas Fraser . Snake. 

O Moore (Sup.) Emulous. 

C.Wm Chartres Conway. 

John Robertson (6) Victory (Sup ) 

J. Osborne (6) .Thunder. 

A. Yeoman .Columbia. 


PURSXBS. 

James LyaU Fly. 

J C. H arris Thunder. 

£dw. Dyer Volage. 


Mr Fiddy, Boatswain of tho Royal George, 
has b(Spn appointed Waiden of Deptford do^- 
yard, vice Lieut Aug.Markett, dec. 


ROYAL MARINES. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Captain. 

F Layton Donegal. 

Sfcond Lieuienants 

T C. C Moore Magieienne. 

C F Hoskins Donegal. 

B. Vario ' Donegal. 


WAR.O??FICE. March 28. 

7th Light Drags — Lieut -Col. Sir J J Fraser, 
Bart irom h p unatti hed, to bo Lieut -Colonel, 
V L Keane, w ho exch ret the difference 
IstKigt of Foot — Ensign \Vm Mathias, to 
1 m‘ Lieut b> p Mil II M l)alryra^)le, who”tot ; 
T Stott Hawkins, Gent t) lie Luiigu by p. vieo 
Mathias 

2d Fotit — Alajor Thos Powell, fiom li p unat. 
to bo \I i|or, \ite J Mac Mahon, who exch rec. 
the difli uMitc 

28th lv»ot — Capt W E. Saw budge, from hp. 
unat tt) l)t Capt M|,e U Piescott Lvanb, who 
c\ch let tin diilereine 
31st boot — J ( tKiper, (lont to lie Ensign by 
p vitt O Bncn, appointed to the %thRigt 
35th Ftiot — Capl E Kent Stiathern Butler, 
to be M.iioi by n vite Fit/roy, who ret ■ C.ipt. 
Hon R 1 ulke Greville, Irom h p unat to l)o 
Cai)t M(i Butler. 

6,th Foot — Capt James Davie-i., from h p. 
unat to 1)0 Capt vice liaruson. who ret 
72d Foot — 1 iisign A LiAtry Balfour, to bo 
Lieut b> p vice Duthie, who lel , J T. Hope, 
Gent to 1)0 Ensign liy p vue B.Uluui 
76th 1 oot — Liisign T W Fountaine, to be 
Lieut b} p viee H.iN,whuiet , C Muii.iy.Geiit. 
to 1 h' 1 iisigii, b\ p vue Fount line 
83<lFoot — Capt Petoi Crolton, to be Major, 
without p vice .Sumiiicrrield, deceased, Lieut. 
Aret,is Sutheiland Young, to be Capt viceCrof- 
ton , Ensign (aoo Grey, to be Lieut, vict Young ; 
Lnsign J Turner, fiom li p ‘Jth Kegt to l)c En- 
sign, vue Grey 

89th I o 9 » — Ensign Arch Hay, to be Lieut by 
p vice Stanford, pr«m , C. R. Bozzi Granville, 
Gent to be Ensign by p 
92d Foot — Ensign J Allan dc Balinhard, to 
b« Lieut byp v ice Weblx*r, prom ;.T MansAeld. 
Gent to be Ensign by p vice Do Balinhnid 
96th Foot — Ensign R Serrell O Bnen, from 
the Slst Regt to lie Ensign, vice Murray, prom. 

Rifle Brigade — Capt I) Burges, from h p. 
unat tube ('apt vice H Stewart, who exch. rec 
the difference 

Royal Newfoundland Vet Companies.'^En- 
sign A Stewart, from h p. 9lBt Regt. to be 
Ensign. • 

Unattached — Lieut. R Stanford, from 89th 
Regt. and Lieut A Webber, from 92d Regt to 
be Captains, by p. ; Ensign R SherbouineMur- 
lay, from the 96th Regt. to be Lieut, by p. 
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Hospital Stair.— Dr. J. Gilktest, from li< p* to 
bo Den. Insp.-Cren. of Hospitals; Brfvfet Dep.- 
Insp. T, Kidd, M.D. from h. jp. to be Surgeon to 
the Forces, vice D. Brownrigg. who ret. upon 
li. p. ; Assist.-Surg. P. Stewart, from h p. Royal 
Stoff Corps, to bo Assist. Siirg. viceT La Cloche, 
wno ret upon h. p ; J. Marshall, Gent, to be 
Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Hulteel.who has 
rec. a commutation. 

Memorandum. — Lieut. R. Da^idson, h.p.loth 
Foot, has been allowed to retire fl:om the service 
by the sale of an unattachtod commission. 

King’s Own Ilegt. of Staffordshire Militia.— 
Edmund Astle, Gent, to be Ensign. 

Staffordshire Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry — 
James Beech, Gent, to be Lieut, vice Daveniiort. 
resigned 

West Somerset Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry.— 
Tlie Rev. Francis Parsons tp be Chaplain. 

Aprii. 2. 

Memorandum. — The half-pay of the umlcr- 
mentioned ofliccrs has been cancelled from tlie 
1st instant, inclAive, they having accepted a 
commuted allowance for their eommissioiis: — 

Lieut. Robt W'allaee, li sj! 5th Foot; Ensign 
Thomas Evanaon. ret foil-pay of the 5th Royal 
Yet llatt ; Lieut IIcnr> John Biownrigg, h p. 
unatt ; Cornet Robert Coleman, h.p 22<1 Light 
Drag , Lieut Matt. Handeoi'k, h, p fi9th Foot; 
Ensigu Malcolm Stewart, h p 91st Foot; Li^iit. 
James Bogle French, h p 9th Light Ding ; 
Ensign Geo Smith, h. ji. 3ntli Foot ; Lieut. 
John Ready, h p 34th Foot; Lieut W'm liC. 
monius, h p. York Light fkifaiitry Volunteers; 
Lieut John Rogers Griffiths, h p. 52d Foot; 
AssisL-Surg Wm. Rond Clements, h. p 9th 
Foot; Ensign John M'lntosh, h. p 76th Foot; 
AssisuWg Gavitio Portelli, h.p. lUth Foot; 
Cnpt Afr*i<‘as Wilhelm Ludwig %on Schlutter, 
]i p. 1st Line Butt King’s Geim.'vn Legion; 
Lieut Joseph Wittmer. h p Do Mem mi’s Regt. 
—Lieut. John Ke.itiiige T.ijloi, of th« IGth 
Foot, has alho been allowed to letiie from the 
berviee, on tlie 1st instant, Bfeehing a commu- 
tation for his commission. 


April 5. 

7th Light Dr.ag. — Major C. J Hill, to lx* Lt.- 
(folonel, by ji. \ ice Sir J J Fraser, w ho retires ; 
Capt. J J Wliyte, to Is* M.ijor, by p ^iee Hill; 
Lieut D. Russell, to be Capt. byfi, ^ice Whyte ; 
Comet R G Lumley, to be Lieut by p. \ice 
Russell, W. GrasettpGciit. to be Cornet, by p. 
Mce Lumley. 

9th Light Drag — Cornet H. A Wh.stman, to 
be Lieut byp \iee Meiklam, wlioret ;T.Porter, 
Gent to be Cornet, by p ^ lee Whatman. 

10th liight Drag. — 5iaior Lord T. (Jeeil, to be 
Lt.-Colotiel, by p vice Gore, who ret ; Capt. J. 
C Wullingtou, to be Major, by p Mce Lord T. 
Cecil, Lieut, lion. W. H lleusloid, to be Capt. 
by p. vice Walliiigton; Comet E D C. Hil- 
liard, to be Lieut, liy p. vice Berosford ; C. 
Wombw'cll, Gent., to be Cfornet, by p. vice Hil- 
liard, 

15th Light Drag — Capt. C Philipp'!, to lie 
Major, byp. mcp Ruekley, who ret. ; Lieut. A. 
F Blyth, to be Capt. by p, vice Pliilipps. 

16th Light Diag. — Lieut. W. Hilton, to lx* 
Capt. without p. vice M'Concliey, dee. ; Comet 
W. Webster, to be Lieut. \ice Ililton; Cornet 
E. W. Shewell, fAm h. p. 19th Light Drag, to Ixj 
Comet, vice Webster. 

11th Foot— Ensign T. H. Nembhard, to be 
Taeut. by p. vice Gardiner, prom, in the 1st 
W. I. Regt. ; J. W. Baird, Gent, to be Ensign, 
byp. vice Nembhard. • 

• 15th Foot. — (vopt. J. R. Brunker, frpm the 
9lBt Foot, to be Capt. vice Yarborough, who 
exch. 


17th Foot.— Enpign C. Miller, to be Lieut, by 
p. vice Henry, ^rom.; L. C Bourchier, Gent, 
to be Ensign, by p. vice Miller. 

24th Foot.— ;Lieut._ H. Paynter, from the 56th 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice W. G. Hughes, who ret. 
on the h. p. 9th Foot. 

27th Foot — Capt. R. Stanford, from h. p. 
unatt. to be Capt. vice R. Handcock, who exch. 
rcc. the dif. 

32d Foot.— Capt. C. Smith, from the 93d Foot, 
to lx* Capt. vice T. C. Crawford, who ret. upon 
h. p. as .Sub-Inspector of Militia. 

35th Foot. — Lieut. J Gordon, to 1. ■*(iipt. by 
\ice Greville, who ret. ; Ensigu T. Fluukett, 
lx* Lieu" by p. vice Gordon ; F. R. Carmi- 
chael, Geq^. to bo Ensign, by p. vice Plunkett. 

40th Foot. — t'apt S. W. Mayne, fiom h p. 
27th Foot, to be Capt. vice Richardson, app. to 
the 83il Foot. 

43d Foot. — Ensign 11 W. Paget, from tho 
95th hoot, to be Ensign, vice Grey\ prom. 

47th Fool — C?apt. A. Webber, from li. p. 
unatt. to be Capt. vice Geo. S. Byng, who 
exch. ree the dif 

52d Foot. — Capt J. Moore, from the 68th 
Foot, to lie Paymaster, vice A. M. Dawe, who 
ret upon h. p 

56th F(X)t — Lieut W Telford, from 1*. p. 9th 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Painter, app. to the 24th 
Foot. 

58th Foot. — Capt H Caulfield, from tlie 83d 
Foot, to 1)0 Capt. \ ice Moore, app. Paymaster 
to the 53d Foot. 

63il Fool. — Ensign D. H. Macleod, to be 
Lieut without p. 

67th Foot.— (^ipt. G. Musgrave, from h. p. 
unatt to be Capt \icp J. Davis, who exch. 

82d F»x)t — Bre\ct-Major A J. Callender, from 
h. p 98lh Foot, to be Capt. vice Latham, who 
ret 

83«l Foot. — Capt. J. Richardson, from the 40th 
Foot, to bo Capt. vice Caulfield, api). to tlio 58tii 
Foot. 

9lst Fcx)t. — C.ipt (’. Cooke Yarborough, from 
the 15th Foot, to bc^Oapt. vice Bruuker, w'ho 
cxeh • 

93cl Foot. — Cant. R. C Smith, from h p. as 
.'<ul)-Insi)ector of Militia, to be Capt. vice 
Sm>th, app. to the 32d Foot. 

94th Foot — Ensign R. Aldworth, to lie Lieut, 
bj J) vire Ciiuinghame, who ret ; H M. Cu- 
miighanie, Gent, to be Ensign, by p. vice Aid- 
worth. • 

95th Foot. — To be Ensigns by p — A T. Hey- 
laiid, Geut.vice Whitting, prom.*; D. E M'Kirdy, 
Gent, vice Paget, app. to the 43d Foot. 

Ist West ludiu Regt. — Lieut K. Gardiner, 
from the 11th Foot, to be Capt. by p. vice Hay, 
w ho ret. 

Unattached — Lieut J. Henry, from the 17th 
Foot, to Im* Capt. of Infantry, by i» ; Ensign 
Hon 11. C Gi-Py, from the 43d' Foot, to be 
Lieut. Iiy p 

Memorandum — Lieut S Piirdon, h. p. 43d 
Foot, has bi*en allowed to retiie from tlio ser- 
vice, by the sale of an unatt. eommislllou. 

2d Regt. of tlie Duke of Lancaster's Own 
Militia — J C. Freeman, Esq. to be Capt. vice 
W'atson, dec. 

1st Troop of Suffolk Yeomanry C.avalry.— 

J. B Blake, Gent, to be Lieut vice Oakes, res. ; 
II. Munro.^iaent. to be Ensign, vice Blake, prom. 

Avrii. 12. 

2d Regt of Life Gds. — Hon. A. Arundell, to be 
Cornet and Sub-Lieut by u. • 

2d Drag. Gds. — Capt F Copland, to be Major, 
by p. vice Boyd, who ret. ; 4..ieut. G.A. Lewis, to 
be Capt. by p. vice Copland ; Cornet W. Camp- 
bell. to be Lieut, by p. vice Lewis; E. Leign, 
Gent, to be Cornet, by p. vice Can^lMll. 
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3d Drag. Ga<.~Coniel P. Wi|t, iiom flu llth 
Lifrht Drugs, io C9n|et.4lce Bhvwne, wborct. 

i)iU Kegt. of Light Drugs.— Obmet T- P- WhuL 
ley. to bo Lieut, by p. vice Gerard, who ret ; C, 
II. IbbetSon, Geut. to he Coruet. hy p. vice 
■Wlialloy. t 

lith Light Drags. — .1. II Fore.st. Geut. to be 
(*omet, by p. vice Watt, appointed to the 3d Dr. 
Guards. 

I6th Light Drags.-D-Invcrarity, Geut to be 
Coruet, by p. vice Shewell. who ret. 

2dEogt of Foot. — Eusigii M. Forbes, from the 
79th Rcgt. to be Lieut, by p. vice Au\djo, who 
retires. * 

€th Foot.— Lieut. F. B. Muller, from h. p. 8th 
Bat of the Line of the King’s Gennhn L^ion, 
to bo Liout.viee Johnson, app. to the 70th Kegt. 

7th Foot — Lieut. J. Stanley, firom the 70Ui 
Kcgt. to be Lieut, vice Nesbitt, who returns to 
hib former h. p. 

IGtli Foot. — i^nsign T. Crawford, to be Lieut, 
by p vice M’Farlaue. who ret. ; A. M'Lcod.Gent 
to lx* Ensign, by p. vice Ciawrford. 

2i8t Foot. — Lieut. W. Audorson, from the 9ifct 
Begt. to lie First-Lieut. \icu Edmunstoue, who 
oKcli, 

24th ];V>ot. — Ensign F.Clietwoode, to be Lieut, 
hy p.\ice Maitland, prom.; G. A. Ferricr, Gent, 
to \h* Ensign, b^ p. vice (’iietwoode. 

32d Foot. — Liuut. T. Caldcr, to be Cupt. with- 
out p. \ice Impott, deceased; Sergt -Major T.D. 
Koll> to bo Adj t^ith the rank of Kusigu) \ice 
Grifiin, who resigns tlie Adjutancy only. 

41st Foot.— Lieut. E J Vaugliau to be Ai^. 
\ice Price, prom.; Kiisign R. Donaldson. to be 
Liout w itiiout 1 ) \ ice Vaughan, apjxiinted Adj - ; 
Ensign D. Giluhiist, from h. p. iOist Uegt.tobe 
Ensign, vice Douald^oll. 

51st Foot. — Lieut lion II. C. Grey, from h.p. 
unattached, to ix' Liout. vice A. M. liay, who 
oxcli. rec. the dilVerenco. 

66th Foot — 11. W. Tobin, Gout, to be Ensign, 
^ice Lufthiiigton, who ret. 

67th Foot, — Liout W. J, Saunders, to lie Capt. 
hy p. \ice Mann, w ho ret< ; Ensign J. Spence, to 
be Liout by |i \ ice Saunders ; W . Slew urt.Gent. 
to ho Ensign by p mco Spence. 

67th Foot — Liout. C. J. Wln-te, to be Capt. by 

I i. \ico Miisgra^o, wlio rot. ; Ensign S. Snow, to 
le Lifut. by p. ^ ice Whyte ; T. Madox, Geut. to 
be Eusign, by p. \icc Snow. 

C8ti; Foot — Stair-A88ist.-Surg. E. W. Burton, 
who IS to be Assist-Surg. \ice Fitzgerald, who 
has resigned, 

70th Foot. — Liout. J Johnson, from the 6U. 
Rogt. to be I,ieat. vice Stanley, appointed to the 

7th Kogt. 

79th Foot. — C Skene, Gent, to be Ensign, by 
XI. ^ice Forbes, prom, to the 2il Kegt. 

80th Foot. — Kusigu B. S. IlUdilch, from h.p. 
28th Uegt. to be Eusigii.Aice Jctvis, deceased. 

82d Fixit — Liout. T. Stopford, to be Caid. by 
p. Mco Calliiudor, who retires , Ensign II. B. H. 
Rogers, to be Liout. by p, vice Stoxiford ; W. Bal- 
four, Gent.Jo lx* Knsigu by p vice Rogers. 

83d Foot.— B. II. Brown, Gent, to be Ensign, 
by p, ^ ice Turner, who retires. 

Bvili Foot — Second-Lieut, G. Middlemore, to 
1)0 Adj. (with the rank of First-Lieut.) vice 
Thomson, w lio resigns the Adjutancy only. 

91sl Foot.— Lieut. C. 11 , Edmonston'', from the 
21st Regt. to be Liout. \ ice Anderrau, whoexch. 

Uuuttaelied. — Lieut. F. T. Maitlaudi to be 
Capt. by p. 

Mcinoiandiim.— Capt. F. W’right, b. p. Royal 
^Waggon Train, retires from the service hy the 
sale of liis commission. 


' ApxtZi 16. 
To be I^cut-Colonels for a 
— JBrevet-CoL Sir Jp. H. F, 
from h. p. UBdU ; Brevet-CoL 



tMAT, 


t. p. { 14eui-ddi. T, S. §i. CUlr, 
h. u. unaii. ; lieut.-C^ 1. M’bwskfll. lirom n. p. 
89th Foot; Lieut..Coi. J. ^ink, m>m h- p. 
uniiit. ; Lioui.-Col. G. W, Hmton, ftrom h. p. 
unait. ; Lieut-UoL J. Marshall, from h. p. 
iinati. ; Lieut -Col E. P, Gascoigne, Rom h. p, 
unatl; Lieut Col. W. Bush, from h. p. unatt. ; 
Lieut.-Cul. k. Beauchamp, from h. p. 
Licut.-CoL J. Linton, from h, x>. unait. 


Regt, of YeoiDdinry Cavalry.— Capt, F. 
O. Perkins, to be Majoc, vice Lord Monsou, res.: 
Lieut. O. Perkins, to he Capt. vice F. O. Per- 
Una, prom . ; CurnetGi Root ell, to be Lieut ^ice 
U. Perkins, prom.; T. Terry, Gent, to be ditto, 
\iee Sir 11. rloleiier, prom.; J. Spurkes, Gent, 
to lie Cornet, vice Mpiynoux. prom. 

Castiomartin Yeomanry Ca\alry. — (i. Bow- 
ling, Esq. to be Msdor-Cummaudaiit; W. C A. 
Phillips, and G. Bowling, jun. Esiors. to he 
Capiaitis : J. Bryant, Gent., and T. H. Dai is. 
Gent, to lx* Lieuts. ; L. Matthias, Gent., and 
G. A. Ilaiues, Geut. to be Cornets; J. W. 
Payntcr, Gent, to be .^urgepn. 

Htaflbrd Regt. of Veouianrv Cavalry. — E R. 
Littleton, Esq to lie Capt. vice' Simpson, res. ; 
B. Bund, Gent, to be Lieut, vice Viscount In- 

f estre ; R. Clews, Gent, liccvllill, and H O. 
*igot, Gent vice Littleton, j^roip., tube Cornets. 


1* 

WAR-OFFICE. April 19. 

13lh Light Drag— Lieut D Browne, from 
15tli Light Drag, to l>e Lieut, lice Jones, who 
exch. 

I5lh Lighl Drag.— Lieut A. Camidiell, from 
the 32d Regl. to lie I/ieiit. hy p ih «. 'Jlyth, 
prom ; Lieiit.^ M Jones, fiom the 13th Light 
Drag 1o lie Lieut, iice Browne, who exeb 

2LstFoot. — M' Mackiiight, Geut tube Second 
Lieut 'Y p i ice Guthrie, who ref. 

94th Foot.— ('apt F T Maitland, from h. p. 
nnatt to be ('aid. Ca e A. .Smith, who exch rec. 
the dif 

26t!i Foot — Ensign J Shiim, to lx* Lieut, 
without p vice K'diinsoii, dec , Etihign G. G. 
Perrott, to be Lieut, without p. lice Shiuii, 
whose iirum. of 27tli Oct 1832, lin.s not taken 
place; Ensign C. Savage, fiom h. p. 44th Regt. 
to Im* Ensign, >ice Perrott. , 

32d Foot. —Ensign G Weir, to lie Lieut, by p. 
lice Cam)>bell. app to th.' 15t}i Liglit Drag ; 
J. E. Murray, Gent to lx Ensign by p. v. Weir. 

4Ut}i Foot. — Ensign 11. F. VNukeAeld, to be 
Lieut without p. vice Phibbs, dec.; Ensign G. 
M. While, to be Lieut, without p. vice ilaw'- 
lings, dee.; Ensign W. II Viiiey, from h. p. 
40lh Kegt. to Ihi Eiibigii, vice Wlnte ; Eusign G. 
llill, from h. ii. 37th Kegt. to the Ensign, vice 
Wakefield. 

4lst Foot — M Emmett, Gent, to be Ensign by 
p. vice Gilchrist, who ret. 

49th Foot. — Ensign II, ii. Hart, to lie lAeut. 
without n. vice Miienamura. dec. ; H.W Rowan, 
Citont. tu^> Eiisigm vice Hart. 

63d Foot— Lieut: J. fit. Clair Doyle, to be 
Ca]d. by p. vice Grauiille, who ret.; Ensign 1^. 
B. Bluydes, to t)o Lieut, by ii. vice Doyle ; E. 
'Douglas, Gent, to be Ensign, by p, vice Blaydea. 

64th Foot. — Lieut. J. Norman, to be Capt. 
without p. vice Burton, dec.^ Ensign H. D. 
Williams, to be Lieut, vice Norman; (’. F. 
Ueatley, GJeut. to be Ensign, vice WliliAma. 

Gfith Foot. — Brevet-Liput.-Cul. Hon. O. L. D. 
Darner, from h. p. unatt. to be Major, vice 
North, who ret. 

79d Foot.— Capt. J. He^, from h. p. unUt. 
to )iN» ('opt. vice T. A. Biuiri who exch. rec. Rtf. 

80th Foot.— W. F. Christie; Gent, to be Ena. 
by p. vice llilditcb, who ret. 
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99th Foot.— Tiieiit. .T. Graham, to bo Capt. by 
p. V. Taylor, prom. ; Epsira W. A. PoppiOton, 
to be Lieut, by p. vice Gr^am. 

Unattached.~^apt A. B. Taylor, from the 
89th Regt. to l^c M^or, by p. 

•Memorauilofm. — Tho promotion of £n«gn 
Crawford, to be Lieut, by p. in the 16th 
vice MaCfarlano, who ret.; aud tlio app. of Mr. 
Mncleod, to the EAslgncy in Biicceflsiou, As 
• Mtated in the Gu/ctte of the 12th inat., have not 
taken place. 


OFFICE pP ORDNANCE. April 17. 

Corps of Royal Engineers. — Second-Liout. T. 
Fmrd, to be Fint-Lieut. vice Heatly, dee. 

Royal Sherwoml Foresters or Nottingham* 
shire Hegt. of Militij^,— L. RoUestone, Esrp to 
be Culoiiel. 

Col. George Wright of the Roj.il Engineers 
has been appointed to the command of tho 
Engineer Department in Scotland. 


BIRTHS. MARRIAGES. AI^D DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

At Madras, the Lady ofd.iout.-Col. Monteith, 
R.K. of a dan. 

March 21, at Woolwich, tho Lady of Capt. 
Harding, Royal Ariillory, of a son. - 

Marcii 21, at Wigan, the Lady of Capt. Arch. 
Ogiivy Dalgleishi 18th Royal Irish, of o dan. 

March 23. at Coik, the Lady of Lieut. T.L. 
Butler, 77th regt. of a som 
March 23, g-t Knockin, county of Salon, the 
Lady of the Hon. Capf. Bridgcman, R.N. of a 
dau. 

Miircli 2.5, at Lydd, the Lady of Lieut. Charles 
Jenkin, K N of u son 

Muieh 2G. at Woohvich, the Ladj’ of Captain 
SaumleiN, of the Royal Ibiis# Art of u dau 
Mai ell 2Hth, at (hnport, the Lady ol Capt. 
Fiedeiick Wh inmates, Etiginecis, of n 

soil. 

Mareii 20th, tho T.adv of Capt (Jeovge Hill, 
Rr.}% riorse (ids of ,i wm. 

M.ireh 31, the Lady of Capt. Geo. Truscott, 
R <1.1 u. 

In .Taniaica, the T.ady of Lieut, and Adjutant 
Bolton, 84th regt of a dan 
At Corfu, the Lady of Lieut. Beok^Aipi, Rifle 
Brigade, of a <lau. • 

April 2, ill Cadogan-plae£, the Lady of M.ajor- 
General.^'ii Lionel Smith, K (’ B of a son. 

April 3, the La<l> of Capt Henry Elton, R.N. 
of a .son 

April Cth, on Ixwird the San Josef, tlie L;uly 
of First Lii'ut. Jones, It.N. of a d.iu 

At Walmar, the Lady of Lieut S 11. W.atts, 
R N. of a dau 

Tho Lady* of Capt. H. B. Mason, R.N. of a 
sun. 

At Taunton, the Eady of Capt. Edw. Brown, 
73d regt of a dan 

April 13th, at Wexford, the Lady of Major 
Duran, iHth Royal Irish, of a t»on. 

April I4tli, the Lady of James Hall, Esq. 
Suigeon, U.N. of a dau. 

At Manor House, Polteme, the Lady' of M.ijor 
H Stephen Oliver, nniitt. tif a son. 

At Windsor, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Fei- 
guson, Greii. Gds. of a son. • 

•MARRIAGES. 

At (’awnnore, .Tohn Hurcourt, Efci Assist.- 
Siiig. Uth Drags, to Aiitiaffella, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Co1. Pollock, C.B. 

Jan. 25th, by special license, at the Palace of 
the Lord High Commissi oner of the lonialt 
Isles, Capt. J. M'Ciimmuii, of the 11th regt. to 
Frances Chambers, youngest dau. of the late N. 
Macdonald, Esq. of Boraisdaile, Inveinesshire. 

At M<)ntreal, Lower Canada, Captain Bruiie- 
ncU Smith, 15th regt. to CaroUne, only dau. of 
Major Grierson, of tue same corps. 

At Uin^nc Church, St. George Ryder Qarry, 
h,p. 13th Light Drags, to Maria A.Stawell. eldest 
dau. of Eustace Stawell, of Coolinaiu, Esq. 

March 26ih, at Banagher, Assist.-Surgeon 
rilson, 50th regt. tu llauuah, third dau, of 
James Bauko, Esq, 


March 27th, at Duncruib, Porthsliire, Capt. 
Robt Knox Trotter, 17th Lancers, to Mary, 
eldes^uu of the Rieht Hon. Lonl Rolln. 

^ At undock, (’apt. Truscolt. R.N. Inspector of 
*the Pre^entivc Service, to Eliza Jope, youngest 
daU. of R. J. Kinsman, Esq. of Fabnouth. 

At Kilkenny, Lieutenant Anthony Arthur 
Cunynghamc, 60th Rifles, to Jemima, dau of 
Mr. Mattiiew Thomas Denis, of Littleton, co. 
Tipperary. 

At Graiigegonnati Church. Lieut. aEdmund 
P. Gilliert, of the DOth Light Infantry, to Mar- 
garet Guidon Pronth‘dge. fourth ilau of W. Ro- 
bertson, Esq of Friars, near Kelso, Roxburgh- 
shjr<> 

April 10th, in Tnam, John Hughes, Esq. 
Barr.ick -master of th.it town, and late Cap- 
tain in 1h(* 82d regt to Marg.ivet Ellen, eldest 
dan. of Francis O’Shnughnessy, Esq. M D. of 
Diighterurd 

April 15tli, by special license, at Julia Lady 
Pptr(*’s, (Jrosvenor Kquarf*. by tin* Lord Bishop 
of London. C.ipt. Sir S John Brooke I’l chell, 
Bart. R.N C.B and one of the Lords of tho 
Ailmiralty, to the lion Julia Mui in. only sur- 
viving dau of Robert Edn.ard, ninth Lord Petre, 
and niece to the Duke of Noi folk 

April 16th, at Thiili‘iid ('hurch, co of Antrim, 
Edw. Aldrich, Esq f9t‘ the Royal Engineers, to 
Mary, only dan ofW’m. Clmine, Esq ofBally- 
eiaigy%i*o of Antrim. 

At Dnnchideock, (\'ipt Keats, R N nephew 
of Admiial Sir Kiehard G. Ke.ats, (i (; B and 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital, to (hitherine 
Jane, ehlest dan. of James Pitman, Esq. of 
Duiicliidewk House. • 

Apiil 23d, at Ditcheat, Capt Charles Da we, 
Jate 46th regt. to Sophia, lifih daughter of tho 
TXe\. Win. Leir, Rector of Ditcheat, in tho 
county of Somerset. 

DE.VTIIS. 

M A JOR-G X N K H AT, 

March 14, Shuldham, E. I. Comp Sen'. 

• COr.ONKI.. 

J'Vb. 6, Yoiige, li p 53il Foot. 

lit BUT KNANT-rOLONFT S. 

Marcli 5, JalM*r Maekeiizie, E 1. Q|omp Sei-v. 

Brabazoii Disney, h p. iinut. 

Jjin 17, Collierg, h i>. 60th Foot. 

Feb. 12, Hilliard, h p. 43th Fool. 

MAJOR. 

March 1, Siimraoriiold, B3d Foot, Limerick.' 

• CAPTAINS. 

• Jab 20, Tulljot, Roy. Art. Malta. 

— *23, Stanliope, h p 29th Foot. 

LTKUTKNANTS. 

Feb. Rawlings, 40th Foot, lost in tho Eri^ 
Steamer. , ^ • 

— Whiteflmbe, 2d W. I. K. 

Oct, 20tli, 1831, RedmAn, h. pi 12tli Drags. 
Halifax, N.S. 

Doc. 26, 1832, Fletcher, h.o 34th Fool 

Colin Macdonald, n p.^ 1st Foot. 

Feb. 9, II, J, Jolxuslon, h.p. 4tli W, 1. R. 
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COBVST, XNSION. AVD SUB-LXIUTIVAKT. 

Feb. 10th, Howard, SthDragi. ^ 

— SUt, Browne, late of the |loy. Sapp, and 
Miners, Devonpori 

TAvaiAiTxa. 

Feb. 10th, John Enoch, hoy. Cardigan MU. 
New Castle, Emlyn. 

IftDlCAL nCPABTMXMT. 

Feb. S3. Surg. Chambers, h.p. SSd Foot. 
March, Surgeon Ba;th, h. p. Staff, Chalfort, 



On the coast of Africa. Lieut. George Bucha- 
nan, Commander of H.M. steamer. Pluto. 

On passage from Bermuda to England, after 
a severe illness, Lieut. Alexander Carroll Nel- 
son. 

In Dublin, Lieat.-Gol. Disney, late 7th Royal 
Fusileers. 

Jan. 11th, at Bermuda. Vice-Adm. SirWm. 
Fable, K.C B.K.F^M. &c. 

March 27th. at Poitamouth, Col. G. Duns- 
mere, R.M./nt on advanced age. 

On the 27th inet, at Mylor, near Falmouth, 


aged 88 years, Capt. Thomas V.W. Weston, un- 
attached. 

March 31st. Capt. Francis Weston. RA. 

At St Andrew^s, Commander Thomas Bfe- 
thuen, R.N. aged 60. * 

At Derry, suddenly. Surgeon Kelly, R.^. > 

April 5th. at Kingston, tu his 80tn year, Rt. 
Vere Drury. Esq, many years Ordnance Store- 
keeper at Scarborongh* w Yorkshire, and Tip- 
ner. in Hauls. 

Lieut. Robert C. Vickery. R.N. of the Sema- 
phore, Barnacle HiH. i^egr Godolmin. ^ 

At the Royal Naval Hp^ital, Mr. Thomas 
lloUowaj^ Master, R.N. aim late of the Rover. 

Aptn mth, atlihe Royal Dj^-yard, Deptford. 
Lieut. Augustus Marketf;,Yl Ji. aged 7K 

At Passage, Waterford, of typhus fever. Lieut. 
Sam. Buchanan, h.p. 7th W.L regt. 

At Iluslar Hospital, Greenaay, R.N. 

April 19th, at his houds* at Iver, near Ux- 
bridge, in the 77th yaar of his age. the Right 
Hon. Lord Gambiet, O.C.B. Admiral of the 
Fleet. 

April 20th, at Chatham Barracks, Capt. J. 
Rol^rtson, 48th regt. 

April 23, at Charlton, Kent, Lieut -Colonel 
Heury Rogers, ret full pay.R.A., late, Ordnance 
Store-Keeper, Dublin, in the 70th year pf liis 
age. 


METEOROLOGICAL REGIStER, 

MPT AT THE OBSERVATORY OF CAPT. W. H- SMYTH, AT BEDFORD. 

»iv 


MAR. 

1833. 

Six’s Thermometer. 

AtsP.M. 


ETuponi- 

tor 

Inchea. 

’ Wmda St S P, M. 

Maxim. 

Degreea. 


[^9 



9 1 

44-5 

39-6 

29.00 

42-3 

768 


•045 

N W a gale, with bad wr. 

^ 2 

44-7 

38*5 

29*79 

42-6 

721 

*044 

•035 

.8 W. gentle br. and cloudy 

0 3 

48-3 

43*3 

29*73 

47 2 

769 

•056 

*066 

E.hy S light breezes, flne 


48*6 

44*9 

29 83 

47-0 

739 

— 

•045 

NtN .E gentle breezes, cldy 

5 6 

47-4 

42*3 

29 86 

45-3 

'm 

— 


E.N.E light airs and eldy 

9 € 

^ 47-6 

41*5 

29 97 

44-0 

736 

— 

.0^ 

E.S.E. U. breezes & fine 

% 7 

4';o 

38 6 

30*28 

42-3 

724 

*012 

.056 

E bvS. gentle br. fine day 

9 8 

40-4 

330 

30 18 

39-2 

f''8 


•058 

K.l^.E.l?. brec.with snow 

b 9 

42-8 

35*6 

30.27 

39*9 

689 

•014 

•048 

N.N.E. It. airs, rvith sleet 

0 10 

39-3 

36*6 

30 02 

38*6 

678 

frozen 

.055 

N.E.byN. It. breezes, snow 


40-4 

35*5 

30-08 

400 

668 

— 

•047 

E.N.E. It. wds. & squally 

cf 1^ 

40-8 

351 

30*02 

40-8 

663 


•040 

N.N.E gentle br. & flne 

$ 13 

42*7 

320 

29*67 

42*5 

480 


•037 

8.E light br beautiful day 

R 14 

41-7 

34*7 

29 41 

38-9 

608 


frenmn 

N.£. mod. br. beautifid day 

$ 15 

39 7 

34-6 

29 47’ 

39 7 

644 


*044 

E. fresh breezes & flne 

b 16 

42 - 0 

36*4 

29*56 

4*2 *0 

671 

— 

•048 

E.by N. sir. br. in squalls 

© 17 

426 

39*6 

29 62 

40-3 

686 

— 

■050 

E.N E. gentle br. fine day 

5 18 


38 8 

29*79 

40 5 



^ *042 

E.N.E. mod.br. variable 

J IS 

41-b 

37-9 

30-01 

41*5 

709 


•038 

N.N.E. fresh br. fine 

S 20 

42-4 

35*3 

30*01 

410 

678 

— 

, *035 

N. by W. str br. & squally 

i 21 

41-9 

35-8 

29*94 

38*4 

683 

— 

■034 

N. by E. gent. br. shwrs. 

Z 22 

41-6 

85 2 

29 90 

37*6 

695 


•a33 

N.N.E. It. br. \itith snow 

b 23 

41-3 

34-8 

29*92 

39-0 

674 

_ 

•037 

N.E. gentle br. variable 

© 24 

41-6 

34-3 

29-94 


663 


•035 

N N.E. It nira, sL shwrs. 


41-9 


29*92 

31^8 

672 

— 

•0.36 

N.E. by N. light br. shwrs 

S 26 

42 2 

84*8 

29 97 


675 

•066 

•037 

N.E. light ai^ & flne 

5 27 

43-7 

36*5 

29*97 

42*4 ^ 

674 

— 

•040 

S.E mt^erate breezes 

1 28 

45.8 

38 2 

29*98 

45*8 

676 

•005 

•046 

S.W. gent. br. 8c cloudy 

9 ss 

48*2 


29*82 

48*2 

562 


•050 

S.S.WTlt. breezes, cldy .day 

tftdo 

45 4 

89 5 

29-71 

43*6 

556 

•014 

•036 

S.W. gent. br. flne day 

©31 

63*2 

40*0 

29-70 

51*8 

456 

.045 

•050 

S.S.E. fr. br. and flue. 
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ON THE OVERLAND INVASION OF INQIA* 

• ** We negotiate with the English at Bombay.*’— Qazetle» 

An opinion h^s been gaining ground, for the last half century, that, in 
•the Qvent of a rupture between Great Britain aftd Russia, an attempt 
might be made by the -latter power against our Indian possessions. It 
was not the interest of the cabinet of Sl^ Petersburg to allay ‘bur ill- 
concealed fears op this Subject: on *1110 contrary, that ambitious and 
Machiavelian government always made thefmost of our apprehensions, 
and look even some pains to ascertain the nature of the countries inter- 
vening between the Indus and the Russian frontier ; so that as many 
plans for the over-land invasion of India are said to be deposited in the 
archives of the war-departmenl at Petersburg as at Paris. It is use- 
less to enler*into any detailed account of these schemes : as far as they 
are known, they serve but to illustrate an important moral truth, show- 
ing, that, 'in cxac<^ opposition to the conception of great and. noble 
undertakings, which raise the genius of tlie projector to the level of 
their execution, the “ base lure of gain*’ (and all these plans of Indian 
conquest originate (jnly in a low desire for plunder) tends only to 
narrow and contract the judgment in the same proportion that it 
inflames the imagfnation. Lieut.-Col. De Lacy Evans, an officer of 
grctft talents and experience, was the first, so far as is known to the 
writer of this article, to call attention to the possibility of carrying an 
arrny^up the line of country traversed, rather than watered, by the Oxus. 
This long, low, and narrow stripe of steppe land, considered already in 
the time of Herodotus as ^le usual gate through which the Asiatic 
tribes invaded Europe, is described by Ritter, in th® second volume of 
his great geographical work just published “ as almost totally desti- 
tute of wood, verdure, or productive eartli ; the soil everywhere im- 
pregnated with salt, covered with drift-sand, and bearing little besides 
th^ sjiare and thOVny shrubs of the desert.’' Notwithstanding the 
difficulties that the passage through such a country would natifTally 
present to the® advance of an army^Coloncl Evans’s idea is still the 
only one, yet advanced on the subject, that seems at all deserving of 
serious attention ; and how far even his opinion may stand the test of 
professional investigation remains to be seen. If, passing over half the 
obstacles that an army following the route poipted out by Col. Evans 
would be certain to encounter, we shall still succeed in showing the 
impracticability of such an enterprise, we may of course be excused 
from investigating any of the other plans, hitherto suggested, fot driving 
the “ dominators o£ the scXi” out of India, as the execution of the best 
of those, that are not absolutely ridiculous, offers incomparably greater 
difficulties than the one against t[ie possible adaption of which by our 
enemies the gallant Colonel has so ably warned us. The reader will 
not exppctTthat we should seriously enter the lists against the projectors, 
who deliberately embark entire French armies on the sea of Suez, where 
there are neither ships nor materials for building them ; or that we shouM 
stop to refute the imaginative^lacticians who,*in three sentences, canter 
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fifty thousand warriors of the great nation across the deserts of Syria 
and of Persia, to the very gates of Calcutta. 

In an inquiry of this nature we must reason principally from analogy, 
because, owing to our imperfect knowledge of central Asia, we can for^n 
but imperfect notions ot the difficulties that might be encountered by 
modern European armies in marching through such half barbarous 
regions ; and, as to any aid or reinforcements by the way, we cannot' 
possibly comprehend from whence they are to be derived. 

Aiirfnow to the more direct parts of our subject. 

Considering the difficiilty experienced at Lisbon by Sir John Moore, 
in merely equipping some'^twenty thousand British troops for a march 
into Spain, the complicated operation proposed by Lieut.-Col. Evans, 
of bringing a Russian army down the Wolga, transporting it across the 
Caspian, landing it in the Bay of Balkan, marching it by Kiava to the 
Oxus, embarking it on that river^ and then ascending to Bokhara, seems 
certainly no easy undertaking. Yet, as it cannot be called imprac- 
ticable, let us suppose it achieved, notwithstanding the jealousy of the 
natives, and the obstacles, short of actual hostility, they would not fail 
to throw in the way of its execution. And, having made this liberal 
concession in favour of the fIr^t campaign, let us further suppose a 
Russian army of adequate strength (whatever thatrmay be), after winter- 
ing at Bokhara, started for the invasion of India the best season of 
the year, witli all its necessary supplies and mattneU and let us then 
judge, from former events, what would probably be its fate. • 

Napoleon started from the banks of the Oder in May, 1812, jji’; the 
invasion of Russia, with about 550,000 men. The main body of this 
army, under his own immediate command^ ronsisted, at the commence- 
ment of the campaign, (rf 295,000. On the 7th September it brought 
only 120,000 intootlie field of Borodino, and, allowing 30,000 to have 
fallen in the previous engagements, and this is much above the mark 
assigned by any of the historians, what became of the 143,000 still left 
unaccounted for* ? Any one acquainted with war can easily answer ^hc 
question, — they fell to the rear, or perished fijom want, misery, and 
fatigue. The distance this army had to traverse was, in a straight line, 
less than 500 miles, for many uf the Frencli corps wft*e not only in 
advance of the Oder, but beyond the Vistula. They started from the 
most fertile countries in Euroj)e, from the midst of tlicir depots, from 
cantonments where they had been stationed for years and making pre- 
parations for months,* their march lay through peopled, civilised, and 
cultivated countries, and was performed in the finest season of the year, 
and yet they could not, after such a fbur months* march, bring one half 
of thosS into battle who had escaped the sword. We liJfvc stated the 
distance from the Oder to Moscow, in a* straight line, at 500 miles, 
and in military calculations we add a quarter to the straight line of 
distance to make up for the windings^of the road, which, together with 
the dktour made by the French fTrmy round Smolensk, will give a dis- 
tance of about 700 miles actually marched over. If, ihenl b. march of 
TOO miles along fine roads and level ground, (for the country between 

ft 


* The f>fecond ‘edition of the Mdrquis De Chatnher^’s Philo 80 j)hie de la Guerie, ' 

states the total nnxnhei: of the grand aimy that acliiallv entered KuBsiai at 613, 000, 
•0 that we have 63,000 taea to the good* 
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the Oder and Moscow is almost a perfect flat,) commenced under all the 
advantages above enumerated, was attended with privations and fatigue 
to occasion a loss so tremendous, what is likely to be the fate of an 
army having double the distance to go before entjpring fairly on the 
scene of action, and under circumstances of far greater difficulty and 
hardship ? 

The expedition erf Hannibal furnishes another example of a similar 
loss*: that great commander took five months to march with Us unin- 
cumbered ancient army (for he left his helfvjs baggage behind under the 
care of II anno) from New Carthage to the brinks of thePo, a distance of 
6800 Bonian stadia, or about 850 of their miles. With the precaution 
that might have been expected from such a leader, he had caused all the 
countries between the Pyrenees and thf; Alps to be carefully recon- 
noitred beforehand, and had entered into treaties with the intervening 
Gallic tribes for the supplies that his army might require ; yet, notwith- 
standing these judicious arrangements, he lost two-thirds of his men by 
the way, though the march was performed in the best season of the 
year, and free from all opposition, except what was experienced in the 
Alps, which, having only plunder for its object, was neither very syste- 
matic nor determined. 

Let not tlie amnhur pedestrian, who journeys pleasantly from one 
albon^o or pasarkhio another, be surprised at such losses. A march, 
however fal guing, that is sure to close at last with a good supper and a 
Wcfl’in bed, and a march from one wot and cheerless bivouac to anollier, 
aro^aJ together different things. With regular food, rest and shelter, a 
man may do a great deal j yet even with these he requires, after long- 
continued exertion, some lyspitc from toil in order to recruit his ex- 
hausted strength. Put, hi all marches extending into uncultivated 
countries, hcycjiid tTic reach of depots, food, both in Quantity and quality, 
becomes precarious, wliile rest depends entirely on the clemency of the 
wcatlier ; and every day of want and night of rain lessens, though im- 
percejitibly at first, the soldier’s strength, so that, in the end, a blistered 
foot fropj accident or bad shoes, a slight attack of dysentery from i^ncer- 
taiii diet, or only a week's exposure to rain, will oblige a man to fall to 
the rear. And in a long continuous*march, like that to Moscow, or the 
one now in question, all such men must either delay the whole army, 
or they are lost ; for where the cause of the evil is constant, it cannot 
be expected that rest, and the means of liealing the foot or curing the 
dysentery, (if even within reach,) should enable the convalescent, not 
only to make up his lee-w^ay, but to go through what lie was unequal to 
before his illness or accident. I'he young and the weak are ^^f course 
the first to g^ve in ; but, want and fatigues augment, as time flies and 
hopes decay, the rtinks thin in proportion, till at last a few nights of 
rain and days of deep and cheerless road, or unrefreslied toil and ex- 
posure under the scorching ray^ of a vertical feun, bring down entire 
sections, ^nd exhibit, in the rear of the line of march, scenes of suffer- 
ing that few who have not witnessed can well picture to tliemselves, 
and from which death offers, too frequently the only, and, in such sitij^ 
ations, not always the most unwelcome relief. The strong of limb, 
the high of heart, and above all the soldier bronzed in ihany*a field, and 
nerved to toil by many a march, will long indeed bear up against ewry 
hardship ; but ** prolonged endurance tames the bold ahd where is 
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ijie strength that for the^best part of a year shall support toil, precarious 
subsistence, and constant exposure to all weathers, from the frozen 
snows of the Hindoo- Kho to the boiling exhalations of the Punjab? 
In ordinary campajgns, carried on at no great distance from the fron 
tiers, the very operations occasion halts and delays that enable con- 
valescents and stragglers to find their way back to the army with the 
convoy and detachments that are constantly advancing to its aid ; but, in 
crossing the of Central Asia, these advantages fall away, end 

moreover, a musket and si^ty^roun^ls of ammunition are there treasures 
not likely to be left in the h^nds of an invalid. 

The distance from Bokhara to Attock on the Indus is, in a straight 
line drawn on Rennell’s Map, 630 miles ; and from Attock to Delhi in 
Northern India, (and an army must at least enter the country it intends 
to invade,) 440 more, making 1070 miles ; that, in the same proportion 
at which the march of Napoleon was before estimated, should give at 
least thirteen or fourteen hundred miles of march, or double the distance 
that cost the armies of Hannibal and Napoleon nearly twp-thirds of 
their ifumbers, the line of marcli being besides intersected by the Hin- 
doo-Kho mountains, the formidable barrier of the Indus, and the five 
rivers of the Punjab, the former superior, and the latter all equal to 
European streams of magnitude. * 

Colonel Evans says, that to arrive at Attock, the first point of pro- 
bable collision between the invaders and defenders of India, both parties 
would have to perform a march of nearly equal length ; but he forgets 
that a march through our own, or subject territory, where every ^‘re- 
paration may precede the troops, and every aid close in upon them as 
they advance, and a march through strange^not to say hostile countries, 
where no preparation can be depended on,^ind where no aid will 31ose 
in, cannot possibly^ie measured by the same scaler It is like sailing 
the same distance with a fair or a contrary wind. 

Of the Hiudoo-Kho Major Renuell says, tliat it “ swells to a great 
height and bulk, and is covered with snow till the month of August.” 
And^Ritter^ in the introduction to the first and only volume of liis 
Geography of Asia yet published, describes it as forming the connecting 
link between the eastern and wesriern division of the great mountain 
mass that stretches from the coast of the Corean Sea to the Euxinc. 
The Hindoo-Klio, he says, is not a single mountain-chain, like the 
Andes, but an entire system of such chains, rising to the greatest ele- 
vation, and forming, in its unconquered loneliness, the almost unknown 
and untravelled mountain centre of the entire continent. From Arrian 
we also know that it took Alexander’s army fifteen days of great sufler- 
ing, owing to the deep snow, and the total want of all necessaries, to cross 
the northern ridge alone ; and Q. Curtius tells us, that the whole 
country is so constantly covered with frozen snow, that no traces of 
birds or beasts are to^ be found in it. Monsieur de St Crois amply 
establishes the veracity of the ancient historians, by the corroborating 
testimony of Bernier, Forster, Shereffedin, Backoy, and the Jesuit 
missionary Desideri, which last, after speaking of the dreadful cold he 
j^xperienced in these regions, says, “ ces montaffnes sont nne vraic 
ima^e de la trisiesse^ de Vhorreur ct de Id mort ineme” What may be 
the^ extent or height of these mountains lias never, we believe, been 
ascertained ; but as we know that their tops are constantly covered with 
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snow, and as the lowest line of perpetual snow on the northern ridge of 
the Himalaya, of which they form but a continuation, is 17,000 feet 
«bove the level of the sea, and as the base and ramification of all moun- 
tains, except in mere volcanic formations, is in exact proportion to their 
height, we may easily conceive what an extent of mountain wilderness 
they must present, and what a formidable obstacle they would oppose 
to the progress of a heavily encumbered Euj;-opean army. Major*Dirom, 
in liis Account of the Campaign of^l791, ^ys, that “ after the road 
over the Gliaiit had been finished, it took tlltee weeks of hard labour to 
bring the battering-train, consisting of only fourteen IS-pounders, with 
their stores and turflbrils, to the top of the hiil.*^ Yet the Ghaut is but 
a single range, the highest part of .whicli is nowhere 5000 feet above 
the level of the sea, or less tli^n one-third of the known height of the 
Hindoo-Kho. 

Making every jjlowance for the beauty and fertility of Caubul, a sort 
of gigantic Switzerland according to Major llennell, being “ made up 
of mountains covered with perpetual snow, hills of moderate height, rich 
plains, stately forests,” &c., the country nearer tlie Indus is evidently 
of a very rugged nature; for, independent of tiie many difficult streams 
Alexander’s army lia3 to pass, and such rocks as Aornas, and others 
mentioned by the h^torians, he was obliged to cause roads to be levelled 
even for the march of his Macedonian army, though that army was per- 
fecfiy unencumbered with baggage, (he king having ordered the whole 
to bv,’J»urnt previous to the Indian expedition. What figure a European 
army would make in such a country we shall see presently. 

^loncl Snodgrass, in li^^ History of tlio Eurmese War, says, lliat 
“ the army generally covered about five miles of rojid in its march up 
the Irawady, and that the head of the column had often arrived at its 
halting place before the rear had started.’^ Now, if an army, never 
exceeding 5000 men, marching through a level, tliough not an open 
country, and whose stores were all conveyed by water, lengthened out 
to five miles, to what distance might an army of 40,000 or 50,000 ftien, 
encumbered vvilh all its artillery, and^with at least 1 50,000 * beasts of 
burden, lengthen out, in winding tlirough the trackless defiles of the 
rugged and difficult country leading down towards tlie Indus ? If we 
say only fifty or sixty miles, which is making no allowance for stores, 
does not the very idea of such an enterprise at once become almost 
ridiculous? for parallel columns are out of the question, where one 
practicable path will be difficult .enough to find. What is this scat- 
tered mass, dragging its slow length along,” to do, if attacked in rear 
by a few light infantry only ? — the liead of the column is five or six 
days in advance, and tlie rest in proportion. Wherever a halt is made, 
it leaves an opening never likely to be regained^; the advance may be 
overthrown before it can be 5upj5orJted, and the flanks are of course 
perfectly dafenceless. Let any one fancy* such a mass winding along 
the side of a difficult torrent or ravine, or beneath some high wall of 
granite, where a few hundreds or dozens only of marksmen have con-* 


* Far too small a number. Major Dirom says, that the cattle belorfging to the 
confederate aimy before Seringapatam, and to tlie briuganies, amounted to neatly 
half a million, besides several hundred elephants, and nine thousand ctixnels. Yot 
the army was comparatively close to its depots. Midtiply half the number of your 
cattle by the length of a horse or mule, aud see what a result it gives. 
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trived to shelter themselves, and then fancy the confusion occasioned by 
the firing, the distress of the wounded, the floundering and plunging of 
horses, and the upsetting of guns, and the same scene acted perhaps a<; 
the same time in five or six points of the line of march, — night setting 
in, and the right track lost. Alexander, it may be said, easily overcame 
those who attempted to impede his march, but he was never systema- 
tically«5ppoBed ; and besides, ^ modern arms are for this sort of warfare, 
and for this only, far sup<f;rior to •those of the ancients. Entire batta- 
lions maybe brought dov\n“by the musket and rifle from across torrents 
and precipices, at a distance at which the ancients could only be quiet 
spectators of the movements of their enemies. To ’Secure or clear the 
flank of every difficult pass, on such a line of march, would of itself 
require an army and delay the march ud iiifinitum, — while to divide 
the army into a succession of columns, would only augment the number 
of weak points, without in the least diminishing the; evil. In such an 
expedition the just principles of military basis, so ably explained by 
Bulow, must be entirely set aside ; yet have they never been deviated 
from with impunity when resistance was made. Napoleon lost his 
army at Moscow for disregarding them ; and Diebitsch forfeited at 
Warsaw the false and short-lived fame lie had acquired by slighting 
them at Adrianople. An European army arriving ‘hfter such a march 
in the countries leading down to the Indus, finding it sell attacked in 
front, flank, and rear by bodies of light troops skilfully commamted, 
always giving way, but constantly returning, and finding the })as8\.*^b of 
the river securely guarded, sliould, were duty done on every hand, have 
no alternative left but to lay down their Na|)oleon said to his 

army before the bitttle of Borodino, “ La hataiUc vous cst nvassairc*' 
— meaning, tliat the quarters of refreshment a victory would secure 
were indispensable in their situation. And it was truly said ; for, let 
any one suppose this army, instead of finding rest and refreshment at 
Moscow, obliged to march two hundred miles farther through a rugged 
country, mostly laid waste, and arriving at last, not in gooiV* quarters, 
but on the banks of a river like the Indus! IJor, in fact, is a 
stream of such magnitude to be passed in the face of a vu^ilant 
enemy ? It must not be considered as an operation easily performed, 
because, in European warfare, such enterprises have generally proved 
successful. It is Imre to be performed after a thousand miles of 
inarch over barely passable roads, — want and toil having most certainly 
attended every step ; it must be achieved in the face of a practised 
enemy, who, from the nature of the country, the scarcity of direct and 
the total absence of diverging roads, will know the very spot where 
invaders must reach tlie river. The Indus, twenty miles above Atock, 
where Forster crossed it, is already deep, rapid, and “ three-quarters of 
a mile in breadth and Frazer sa/s, that “ owing to the depth and 
rapidity of the stream, and to the rugged nature of its banks, it is only 
passable for an army at Atock,” the ancient Taxi la. How, under 
such circumstances, we again ask, is this river, which cannot be 
turned, to be passed? *In European ^ warfare, the passage of rivers 
is effected by arriving unexpectedly at some unguarded point ; stealing 
a" march .for that purpose, to tlie right or left, or driving the de- 
fenders from the opposite bank by a superiority of fire, and then 
crossing by means of pontoons, or such materials as the country may 
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afford. We have already seen, that to arrive unexpectedly at an 
unguarded point of the Indus is out of the question : to steal a march 
through an Indian jungle is difficult, through an Indian forest impos- 
sible ; and would besides lead only to points all equally destitute oi the 
means of effecting a passage : for, whoever has seen a pontooii-lrain 
floundering along a well Macadamized road in Europe will hardly 
expect to see such an exhibition on the I^dus. Eafts Jna}'', no doubt, 
be constructed on some of the minA river^and floated into the main 
stream ; but, as no fire of artillery can afford them protection across a 
river of such breadth, and as they are not very manageable in a strong 
current, they will *form, at the best, a ^precarious navigation. Jiut, 
whatever contrivance may be devised^ it will require time ; and to give 
tlie non-military reader an ideil of the value of time to a suflering and 
exhausted afmy is totally impossible; for there is no standard of suffi- 
cient magnitude b}i which it can be estimated. Gold and jewels are but 
dross in comjiarison, — and fast as it always flics, fast as it may. fly in 
love and beauty’s bower, it flies even there with leaden wings com])ared 
to the lightning-speed with which it leaves an army that must pay with 
its ebbing particles yf life fut every hour’s delay, and on which the 
loss of a day may bring ruin and destruction. IJad Antioch held out 
a few days loiigerf the 50,000 survivors of the million of crusaders 
iha^ entered Asia with Godfrey of Bouillon must have perished; and 
the army of Barbarossa was only saved from d^ing ol thirst, hunger, 
and I'ittigue, by the capture of Iconium : had that place been defended 
for a single day, or been a single march fartln'r off, it never would 
liavc been captured by the •exhausted remains of an army led by the 
greatest man of the ^jeriod. t 

As the passage of the Indus will liave been good practice for 
ollccting the passage of tlie five livers of the Punjab, wc shall suppose 
them all crossed, and the invading army arrived in the level country to 
the north of llelhi, wliich Major Kenncll rejiresents as the battle- 
ground where, in all ag*es, the fate of India has been decided. But, 
before proceeding any farther, vve first stop to inquire how long 
the invaders may have been in peiforniing the march from Bokhara, 
and how they contrived to find jirovisions by the way. 

If the French reejuired from May to Sefitembcr to marcli over seven 
hundred miles of level road, (tor the Kussiaqs never attempted to 
impede their advance, excc]>t at Smolensk and Borodino, Bonajiartc's 
great ditliculty being always to overtake his flying enemies,) what time 
must an arm.y require to march double the distance, under the additional 
difficulties already njcntiontsd ? And besides having to make a great 
part of the road for the conveyance of its artillery ! If we say only 
double the time, (and how much ryore might wc jiot say?) then winter 
must set in. In the higher regiofls-of these districts, winter is even 
colder than In Russia ; and in the lower grounds the rains prevail to an 
extent, that the following extract from the Subaltern’s Log-Book will 
best show : — • 

“ The rain continued so incessantly, .that *we made, no progress ; 
never did I witness heavier rain, with stronger wind : trees were torn 
lip by the roots in every direction ; the rivers were so swoln that we 
were constantly obliged to halt to wait until they went down. On 
the 24th October the, rains became so heavy, that we could not pro- 
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ceed, and were obliged to halt in a swamp close to a jungle. Our 
tents were far in the rear, and none of our baggage had come up: 
during that dreadful day, it was with difficulty we could sit on our 
horses. We remained in this state for three days, — and I scarcely 
know how our lives were preserved, — fevers and other diseases were 
contracted, which carried off many. On our getting to the regiment, I 
heard*ihat one hundred men^went to an early grave, owing to what they 
suffered on this dreadful oftcasion.^ 

If a single battalion, marching from one quiet cantonment to another, 
with every Indian comfort to help and recruit them, suffered so 
severely, what might, from similar causes, be the lo^fe of an army cut off 
from all comforts, engaged in a long and toilsome march, and on the 
point of encountering the enemy? St*gur says, that the grand army 
lost 10,000 horses, besides men and baggage, in consequence of a storm 
that happened on the very day they crossed the N\emen. In the first 
Frenqji invasion of Portugal, the whole of Junot*s army was dispersed 
by a two days' storm, near Alfayates ; and we know that Charles V. 
was obliged to raise the siege of Algiers, owing to what his army suf- 
fered from a similar cause. The generous and magnanimous motives, 
free from all mean views of pelf, that will alone prompt the invasion of 
India, will no doubt induce the invaders to look to Providence for pro- 
tection against similar mishaps, and they will do well; for without 
such aid, the snow-storms of the Hindoo Kho, the rushing avalanches 
of Caubul, or the tornados of the Punjab,[might furnish another instance 
of the wretched weakness of man, when sent forth unsheltered to face 
the elements in their wrath. r. 

Besides, how art provisions to be got in these wilds ? Plenty of beasts 
of burden for tlie carriage of all kinds of food and stores may, no doubt, 
be found in Tartary ; but liow is forage for the carriers to be found ? 
And where is the narrow line of march that can support such a number? 
The mule, the most useful beast "of burden, carries only 300 lbs. weight, 
and* requires at least 15 lbs. of food daily, so that it can, in /act, carry 
only twenty days provender fpr its own consumption. On green 
forage ro continued work can be done; and even that is to be found 
only in verdant districts, immediately after the rains, or by diverging to 
a dangerous distance from the road. How then is this difficulty to be 
got over ? To depend for supplies on countries thinly inhabited by 
nomade tribes, would be precarious indeed ; for, though_^the natives might 
not attempt any direct opposition, they would be pretty sure to act the 
part of retreating enemies, and remove all their goods ^and chattels 
beyond the reach of the invaders. Evon the best-behaved armies 
seldom find friends in the countries they traverse, because they naturally 
inspire fear. When it is discovered that they do no harm, and that they 
pay in hard cash, then indeed people will be as ready to cheat as they 
were before to plunder them ; but this is an understanding that it 
requires time to arrive at. In Central Asia it has never been heard or 
v dreamt of ; there, plunder is the general vocation ; and being besides 
the cheapest ^nd simplest inode of making the most of the passing 
strangers, it will, no doubt, be the one resorted to. Acts of violence 
a^d retaliation follow as a matter of course, so that the long line of 
inarch becomes, in the end, but one continued skirmish ; not in itself 
dangerous to the practised soldier, but ruinous from circumstances. In 
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European warfare, the power of requisition, tlie orders of government, 
or the hopes of gain, bring down supplies from the countries adjoining 
• the line of operations, and the number of roads permit armies to march 
in several columns ; but, in central Asia, all this is* out of the question. 
A few caravan-tracts are the only roads, and the advance of an army 
drives everything before it, in- a country where the little that exists is 
easily removed. * 

That there may be some fine an^ fertHe valleys enclosed between the 
Hindoo- Kho and the Indus, is probable; ,Dut ample allowance must be 
made, nevertheless, for the glowing imagination of tlie Oriental writers 
who have described them, as well as for the Europeans whose accounts 
seem to corroborate such testimony. It must be recollected, that any- 
thing like a verdant country will make a pleasant impression on a 
wearied oaravan-traveller, just in proportion to the wild and barren 
scenes he may before have passed through : only there is a wide dif- 
ference. betweerT what such a traveller will call a fertile country, and 
what will be so considered by the person who looks at it with a view to 
its supporting an army. Economists would say, and for once say truly, 
that where there is no demand there will be no supply; and in inland 
districts, inhabite(> mostly by moving tribes, destitute of roads and na- 
vigable rivers, a^are the countries between the Indus and thcOxus, car- 
rying on little or no trade, and least of all in such bulky articles as the 
ftecessaries of life, no supply of provisions equal to the demand of a 
army will ever be found 5 as there is no rational ground on which 
the rearing and storing of so great, and in ordinary times, useless a 
quantity of food could possibly be accounted for. The ancient Germans, 
according to Tacitus, weighed all their plans after fasting as well as 
after feasting, — i! judicious mode of proceeding, tl»t we strongly recom- 
mend to the projectors of an over-land invasion of India. It will im- 
press upon their feelings the importance of this part of the subject ; for, 
let the finest army that ever took the field be but six days without food, 
and it^will on the saventh be glad to exchange all the “ pride^ pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war,” for a mess of pottage. 

To give file non-military reader an idea of the endless, and, unfor- 
tunately also, indispensable attirail of modern armies, is totally impos- 
sible ; but Manstien mentions in his Memoirs, that in the campaign of 
1770, the Russian armies in Moldavia had from 70,000 to 90,000 wag- 
gons in their train, and were yet in want of everything; nor is the im- 
provement that may since then have taken place likely to be in propor'- 
tion to the increased distance and di/ficulties that would attend a march 
to India.’ To take, for instance, ammunition alone, the leas*t bulky, but 
most indispensalble article required for a campaign, and the want of 
which, for a single hour, might prove decisive of the fate of an army. 
Every soldier carries sixty roui^ds of balJ-carVridge, weighing, at twelve 
cartridges to the pound, about five poynds ; so that a single additional 
supply for 60,000 men would require 1000 beasts of burden for its 
conveyance : and how soon soldiers fire away their ammunition, inde- 
pendently of the damage to which it is liable, may be judged from the 
fact, that the French actually fired away three millions of.ball-cartridges 
during their few days' operations before Algiers. Further, duryig the 
Spanish sieges, every British 24-pounder fired about 300 rounds per 
day, .(a thing never before equalled,) making, at 32 pounds per round, 
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powder and shot, a daily expenditure of 9,600 weight per gun. St. 
Sebastian, which was at last taken only after one of the most desperate 
assaults recorded ii} history, was battered at this rate for nine days* 
with 20 guns, so that the expenditure, in heavy ordnance-ammunition 
alone, must have amounted to 1,728,000 weight, that, if carried over- 
land, would have required 5,760 beasts of burden for its conveyance. 
As India has many St. Sebastians, defended l^/o by those who have 
mounted some breaches, and ^ho, ?s yet, have fled from none, — how 
many mule-loads of ammunition might it be advisable for tlie invaders 
to take with them on their expedition ? Tliat they will have no 
24-poiinders in their train may be taken for granted ; but to obtain the 
same result with guns of a less calibre, requires not only more time, 
but more ammunition also. We are, in truth, allowing artillery to pass 
in courtesy only, for no heavy gun-carriages could stand suck a march, 
even with the cumbrous means of repair that the artiljery carry along 
with them. 

That, 'independently of food, clothing, and medicines, ammunition is 
not the only requisite in modern warfare, may be seen in Colonel 
Jones’s very excellent account of the Spanish sieges. It is there shown, 
that the first siege of Badajoz actually failed, and that all the sieges 
were greatly impeded, for want of engineer^* tools, wh«c;h, owing to the 
deficiency of conveyance, could not be brought up in adequate 
numbers. The same want of conveyance occasioned the unfortunate 
siege of Burgos to be carried on without any l)aUering-train whatever. 
Does not this strange fact seem almost conclusive of the question? 
For, if the British army and the Portuguese government together could 
not find the means of bringing a 2 )roper sn])'ply of engineers’ tools, in 
addition to other inipiemenls of war, over good roads to Jiadajuz, and 
a few battering-guns to Burgos, where will the means be found capable 
of bringing them all the way across the high and trackless steppes of 
central Asia, from the Caspian to llic Indus ? 

As facts are said to be as good as arguments, we hero beg/o add 
another of the same kind. The Duke of Wellington, in Jiis letter to 
the Marquis of Wellesley, dated 30tll October, 1809, says, that “ Owing 
to the bad forage, and to the want of regular supplies, the army lost 
1500 horses in five weeks, exclusive of iho^e lost in battle,” making 
something more, perhaps, than a quarter of their whole number. This 
was during the Talavcra campaign, in the best season of the year, and 
in the valley of the Tagus, the finest part of Spain, not perhaps inferior 
to Cabul ; so that, supposing the invaders of India to meet witli no 
worse weather, climate, or country on their njarch, and to suffer only 
in the same proportion, they would yet be totally destitute of cavalry 
and artillery, long before reaching the Indus. 

How then, it may be asked^ did Alexander, Nadir Shah, and others, 
reach India ? It is easily shown ; and as Colonel Evans lays some 
stress on the long marches of the Macedonian conqueror in Persia, 
and as Buckingham, whose local knowledge entitles his opinion to 
r(?&pect, advocates the possibility of an inv^^sion of India through that 
country, we must here go a little out of our way to say a few words on 
both subjects. 

Alexander's army was an ancient and a Macedonian army, and dif- 
fered as much from a modern one as the present state of Persia differs 
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from the ancient. A rich, civilized, and cultivated country could easily 
supply provisions for a Macedonian army, and that was nearly all that 
Such an army required ; but endless ruins, scattered in the midst of 
barren deserts, alone mark the spots where Suza, Babylon, and Perse- 
polis stood. Where thousands lived in luxurious abundance, the curious 
traveller can now barely find food for himself and his followers ; the 
country is totally charged ; the means of supporting armies have 
vanished, while the wants of armeckbodiSsJiave increased in a’tenfold 
degree. A little corn, ground between two stones, sufficed for the 
Macedonian soldier; and, armed with his shield and sarissa, he was 
independent of the endless materiel that render modern armies so slow 
and unwieldy ; whilst the positive nature of ancient tactics easily dis- 
pensed with a large pro])ortiQn of officers, whose horses, baggage, and 
attendants of every kind, now so much increase the followers of armies. 
Skilful in the use^of arms, and knowing his exact place in the ranks, 
the ancient soldier knew, individually, almost everything that he could, 
under any circumstances, be called upon to perform. The close and 
deep formation of tlic phalanx confined the movements of entire armies 
to less ground than a modern brigade would occupy ; their battles, 
fought mostly by da^, and on level ground, enabled the chi(‘f not only 
to overlook the ®ntire body, hut liis voice could give the necessary 
orders, and the pointing of a standard indicated the direction of a 
movement. 

But these things arc sadly changed now. Owing to the clTecls of 
artillery, extended formations have become necessary. Modern battles 
spread over miles of groiyid, so that, independently of the clouds of 
smoke, a very small poitioii of the combatants canjbe within sight, and 
still fewer witljin*tlie liearing of the commander^ he must therefore 
depend on re])orts brought from a distance, and send his orders in the 
same manner, which alone renders a numerous stall necessary to all 
who command, from a battalion to an army. To perform, with the 
automatons to wliich modern tactics have reduced the j)rivale sqjdiers, 
comj)licated qpovements under the lire of artillery, that from a distance 
sweeps entire sections away, to take\ip exact formations with such men, 
under a show'er of musket- balls, when both friends and foes arc enve- 
lojied by clouds of smoke, and nothing is licard but tJic incessant noise 
of fire-arms, groat and small, requires not only a largo proportion of 
officers, but an unbroken chain of communication from the general in 
chief down to the youngest le^ider of a subdivision, far more compli- 
cated than any thing the ancients ever dreamed of in pcrfor]giing their 
simple and straiglilforwajd movements. Then organize, it has been 
said, a modern army on the system of the ancients. But the materials 
arc no longer extant. In the ancient world — in Greece and Rome, at 
least — all freemen were, from ^jifancy, trained bodily and mentally to 
the profession of arms; it was the unwersal vocation, so that military 
ideas, habits, and knowledge, “ grew with their growth, and strength- 
ened with their btrength.*’ The Macedonians, in particular, of whcmi 
we are speaking, were, aceprding to Arrkm, a nation of shepherds, 
constantly obliged to defend their flocks sword in liand? and whose 
institutions were all of a military nature. Such men, trained /rom 
early youth to athletic exercises, were capable of undergoing privations 
and4)crforming marches not to be expected from modern armies. For ’ 
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instance, when Alexander went to attack Spitamenes, then besieging 
the citadel of Maracauda, he marched 1500 stadia in three days, 
which, at the lowest estimate assigned by Major Rennell for the 
itinerary stadium of Arrian, gives, in round numbers, a rate of forty* 
five miles a day, — a distance that few men in the ranks of modem 
armies could go at any time, and still fewer with their heavy load of 
bagga^ and appointments. 

But; though the expedition of Alexander cannot serve as a prece- 
dent in modern times, the loss he sustained in his Indian campaign 
may serve as a warning. What the exact amount was wc do not 
know ; but it was sufficient to terrify his followers,— men who had 
given ample proof that they ^ were not easily daunted, but who now 
forced their reluctant inonarcli to turn, back from the banks of the 
Ilyphasis, one of the tributaries of the Indus, before he had fairly 
entered, much less conquered, India. But had he marched triumph- 
antly even to Cape Comorin, it would prove nothing in the present 
question. The Macedonian army, far buj)erior to the mercenaries of 
Hannibal, traversed without difficulty the whole of Asia Minor, where, 
fourteen centuries afterwards, hundreds of thousands of crusaders 
perished from want and fatigue in the comparativjly short march from 
Galliopolis to Antioch ; and the 40,000 French wlni landed in Egypt 
under Napoleon could not even extend their conquests to the walls 
of Acre. There having been giants on the earth is no reason why 
pigmies should fancy themselves capable of bestriding the majestic 
world. 

Let us now see liow far the expedition of Nadir Shah bears on the 
subject. That conqueror, who was a native bf one of the mountainous 
districts bordering “upon India, invaded that country in 1739, at the 
head of some 60,000 of Ijis i'olJowers, — men who had before raised Ijirn 
to the throne of Persia, and who knew well the ground they had to go 
over. A horde of Eastern warriors, mostly mounted, easily traverse 
large tracts of country. Even as far back as thv time of the Homans, 
they were famous for sucli marches ; and Tacitus, in thL\.eleventh book 
of the Annals, states that Bardanes inarched three thousand stadia in two 
days — “ biduo tria millia stadiorum invadit;” and many other inarclies 
are recorded, wliich no Europeans could possibly perform in that 
climate. Such armies have neither stores, baggage, nor ammunition 
to look after. Tlie general rendezvous and object of the march are 
known, and each man finds his way onward in the best manner he can : 
if provisions and forage are not found at one place, it is only riding 
some ten or twenty miles farther. If a tract of desert is known to 
intervene, they take a few days’ food with them oh their horses, and 
force a march across at a rate that no European could dream of, and 
rest and recruit themselves >yhen theyeget to a fertile district. Those 
who can thus eat and plunder their way through, join at tl:\p trysting 
place, and dash onward ; those who cannot are never inquired after. 
If the first onset succeeds, well and good ; if not, it is “ savve quipeuV^ 
But as to systematic operations, they are never thought of. 

In this way Nadir Shah took Delhi with little opposition from the 
we^ and timid soldiers of the Mogul ; called himself conqueror of 
India, into which he had hardly penetrated ; and returned loaded with 
spoil, the real object of the expedition. Such predatory invasions, 
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undertaken against practised and warlike enei^ies, can never end in 
any thing but discomfiture and disgrace. An enemy of this kind could 
not now capture the most ordinary village or hamlet — could not even 
approach a cane-field or rice-ground ; and the passage of a jungle or a 
forest would be certain destruction — the very fate that the Pindarees, 
tlie exact representatives of such armies, experienced a few years ago. 

In the present state of the science of war * no army, be its numbers 
ever so great, can bring any offensive operation of magnitude to a 
successful termination, if destitute o{ any* qf the three branches con- 
stituting the strength of armies. The absence of artillery, for instance, 
the most cumbrous of all, renders an ordinary field-work or well- 
stockaded post unassailable unless with a loss that the army of Xerxes 
could not long support ; for notwithstanding the number of posts and 
redoubts carried by the bayoi^et during the late war, it may be safely 
asserted that a well-stockaded field redoubt, defended by British in- 
fantry, would be nearly impregnable to infantry only. What, indeed, 
are the assailants lo do on arriving at the ditch of such a work, from 
behind the para})et of which two rows of infantry are coolly and in 
perfect security plying their muskets ? To press on is useless, owing 
to the stockade ; and lo cut it down under the fire of men who do their 
duty, is in truth no easy matter ; — there seems nothing left for it but to 
fill tlie ditch and tqp the stockade with the slain, or to go to the rig]it 
about ; and the latter alternative would probably be the one chosen. 

We arc, of course, speaking of off-handed attacks only. With pre- 
paration more may no doubt be effected against mere redoubts; but 
we all recollect the convents of Salamanca, — that were not easily taken 
even with preparation, and the <aid of artillery to boot; and India will 
not be found destitute of temples, pagodas, and buddings of strength. 
British infantry, wllose strength is, or should be, tn the attack, were 
seldom called upon, during the late war, to defend works or })osts ; but 
they sliowed at the very last wliat they uerc capable of in this way. 
Tlic night of the sortie from Bayonne, Captain Forster, of the 38th 
regiment^ maintained with his com])any a house, the lower pai;t of 
which the enerpy were actually in possession of ; and the most despe- 
rate and often-rejieatcd attacks of tJte French failed to drive Captain 
Bulkeley and a party of the Royals from the cluirch of St. Etienne : 
“ Defend tlie church of St. Etienne to the last !’* were the dying words 
of General Hay ; and aptly executed was the order, sealed with the 
death of the gallant veteran. “ Don’t spare thtm, lads — there’s plenty 
of room for more in tlie church-yard!” was Bulkeley’s injunction to his 
men ; and never was a church-yard better filled in so sliort a tigie. 

How incapable European troops arc of perlorming marches perfectly 
easy to Asiatics, has also teen shown within these few years. Bun- 
daloo, the Burmese general, marched his entire army the wliole way 
from Aracan to Rangoon : yet a «jnall British force of only 2000 men 
was, next season, unable to reach even Uk; banks of the Irawadi by the 
same tract, a distance of only 150 miles, about equal to what the 
Eastern cavalry of Bardanes performed in one day, and the army 
Alexander in three. The Assam detachment^ having but little farther 
to go, never effected its junctioli with Sir Archibald Catfipbell at all. 

We do not mean the high state of the science of war, for it has plenty of weak 
* points ; but such as it is, it must be met with at least equal arms* 
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When the Bchoolmftcter shall hare traversed the plains of Tartary, 
when the ^at Chan shall have conned his Adam Smith and Ricardo, 
and when M'Adam shall have stretched his polypus arms across the 
Hindoo-Kho, — then, and not till then, we may seriously talk of an over- 
land invasion of India. What its results may then be, it would, of 
course, be idle to speculate Upon, seeing that wc do not know what 
may then be the relative situation of the different parties ; but what 
troiildr*how be the result of an actual invasion of India, if an army 
eould get there, may be pirjtty weH made out by a reference to history 
and to those principles which generally influence human actions. And 
as we have already supposed the invaders safely arrived in Northern 
India, let us now see what would probably be their fate. 

It has been said that such is th^ misgovernment of India, — meaning 
that so ill-govcrncd are the many for the benefit of the few, — that a 
hostile army has only to sliow itself on the soil of Hindoslan, to ensure 
a general rising in its favour. This assertion we venture to combat : 
the countryman may, after long sunshine, wish for a reviving shower, 
but he will not, on that account, hail the rising of the tropical thunder- 
cloud that bears the wide-wasting tornado in its bosom. The time of 
mere capricious tyranny has long since passed away, not only from our 
country, but from our colonies also ; the press ^atVd public opinion, by 
rendering the government in some measure dependent on the support 
of the governed, have linked their interest so closely together, that the 
advantage of the former can only be forwarded by the prosperity of*ihc 
latter : and, though it may not be given to all men to act up to the 
stations in which chance at times places them, yet low and grovelling 
indeed must be the mind that will not be ejccitcd by preferment to noble 
exertion. The bad in grain alone are hardened by prosperity ; in all 
others, fortune and success will kindle to a flame the slightest spark of 
just and hoiiourabJc feeling. Jliit lea^ing virtue and noble ambition 
out of the question, as it ap])ears they must never be conceded to rulers 
for llic lime being, by what means can the private objects of the 
governors be so surely attained as by a wise and upright dis,chargc of 
the duties intrusted to them ? AVho would be a sla';e for farthings 
when honour offered thousands ? Errors and mistakes there may be, 
perhaps must be, in mere earthly governments ; but to suppose that 
where there is light to guide, and where the object is good, the balance 
of result will yet be evil, is a monstrosity implying no less than the 
existence of some dark power capable of counteracting all the best 
efforts of human exertion. That thp government of India must, at 
times, have fallen into error, is self-evident, for no general system of 
laws or regulations, however wise in theory, could possibly have been 
applicable to the government of the heterogeneous mass that so sud- 
denly came under their sway ; all that could be done was to remove 
the causes of evil as‘ they became .Upparent ; and the wonder only is, 
that a government of such mere expediency should already have per- 
formed such great things. 

From the earliest time until its entire subjugation by the British, 
India appears ^ to have •'been divided jnto sects, castes, tribes, and 
nations ; Ihe latter, as usual,' more frequently at war with each other 
tli&n at pe^e ; so that there never was, in fact, one entire Indian nation 
OX united Indian people } nor is there now any general bias or feeling. 
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in the country except what is arrayed on the aide of the British ; being 
the natural bias of all those individuals, of whatever sect they may be, 
who are doing well and prospering. There are, no doubt, many princes 
ivho have lost their real sovereignty, and men of rank who have lost 
their power, and who would be glad of any change likely to restore 
them to their former consequence; there may also be a number of 
turbulent adventurers willing to join any enterprise holding out a 
prospect of fame and fortune ; but they form no united class oi mation, 
and are only so many isolated indwiduals, /jcattered over an immense 
country, without any connecting link capable of ensuring a simultaneous 
and combined mode of action ; — so that, joining the invaders, if at all, 
in small detachments only, more in want of aid than* capable of 
affording it, and infinitely more disposed to plunder under the protection 
of the strangers than to fight for them, they would embarrass more 
than they c;i)uld possibly assist. The princes of Hindostan have lost 
the power of bringing their former subjects into the field; and the 
peaceful lyfisan of labourer will not leave his house and home at the 
mere beck of a despot who can no longer compel, and whose govern- 
ment never afforded the seciuity and protection that are enjoyed ^under 
the Hritish. Beligious toloralioii, in its fullest extent, has ever been 
looked uj)on by the •Hindoos as constituting, in some measure, civil 
liberty and nation^ independence ; and the government that respects 
their prejudices, and grants them protection and perfect freedom in all 
lawful pursui- 3, will always be mire of their support ; and, all things 
considered, no great wonder either. The comparatively small number 
of Mahometans are, no doubt, of a more restless and turbulent disjx)- 
sition ; but while lliey also enjoy personal freedom and religious tole- 
ration, it will be difficult to show on what principle Wiey would abandon 
one Christian power granting such ])rotcction, to join the standard of 
strangers, (least of all that of liussia, to the followers of the Prophet 
the most hateful of all the Christian powers,) of whose future inten- 
tions they could know nothing. Such conduct is not consistent with 
Imman n^^tiire, least ol nill willi the cautious character of the Orieistals, 
a truth tljnt strongly illustrated during the late Burmese war. 

When the British army attacked Rangoon, it was expected that the 
people of Pegue, who had but lately been subdued by the Birmans, and 
had not been over well treated by tliem, would have joined us against 
their conquerors and oppressors ; and that the Siamese, who had also 
their full share of wrongs to avenge and some fine provinces to reclaim, 
would have availed themselves oj the same opportunity. From recent 
conquest, and from the capricious despotism of Asiatic governments, 
there was some plausible ground for entertaining such an expectation, 
and yet it was in heither instance realized ; the people of Pegue re- 
mained quiet to a man, and the Siamese contented themselves with send- 
ing a complimentary letter to Sii:%Archibald Campbell, styling him the 
taker of to^ns indeed, but leaving him the undivided honour of making 
the captures himself. 

On what rational principle are we then to Bupj)ose that the people 
Hindostan would act differently, and rebel against the best government 
they or their fathers ever If new, mere!/ to assist strangers" of whom 
they could know nothing ? It would be a far juster conclusion to sAy, 
that the sensitive ptejudices of the Hindoos, and the stem bigotry of 
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the Mahometans, would^ make them fly with horror from the brutality 
of Russian soldiers unacquainted with their habits and feelings, and 
rendered ferocious by the fatigues and privations of a long march, and 
by the disappointnvsnt of finding war and toil, instead of luxury and 
repose awaiting their arrival in the land of promise. 

The British army was on two occasions sent to assist nations in 
throwing off the yoke of a foe really oppressive and justly hated by all 
r/inks. “ Both in the Peninsula and in Holland we were received with 
loud cheers: — “ Viva el was shouted in the one, and “ Orange 

haven /** in the other ; nor did “ Turk Gregory ever do such deeds in 
arms” as were to be achieved by our side ; but as soon as the battle was 
to be fouglit, or difficulties to be overcome, we were in both countries 
left to our own resources. Golonel Napier’s book has done justice to 
the value of the Spanish assistance ; and, in the short campaign of 
1814, not a single Dutch soldier appeared in the field. .The Roman 
yoke was not a light one, yet none of the allies fell off, even in favour of 
Hannibal, till after the battle of Cannae ; and the wonder only is, that, 
after such a catastrophe, any remained faithful. History is full of 
instances that show how much rather men bear 

“ the ills they have, 

Than fly to others that they know not off.** 

After the defeat of the Danes and the peace of Luteck, in 1629, pro- 
testant Germany was left at the mercy of the emj)eror, and experienced 
“ such mercy as men show in civil wars the chronicles of the times 
being, in fact, little more than records of the excesses committed by 
the lawless bands of Tilly and of Wallenstein ; yet when, in the follow- 
ing year, Gustavus Adolphus landed in Pbmerania at the head of a 
Swedish army, not a single man joined his standard. It was not till a 
year’s success had given him firm footing, and till i\ie forced alliance of 
the Saxons had enabled the combined armies to gain the decisive battle 
of Leipzig, that the protestant princes ventured to join their deliverer, 
wliQ, by the fortune of war, had become tli/^ stronger. When the 
invaders of India shall liave gained such a victory they may* expect to 
be joined by all the Hindoo tribee and nations who shall have wrongs 
to avenge equal to those the German protestants had to complain of, 
that is, who shall have seen their religion proscribed, their temples 
demolished before their eyes, their children torn from them to be edu- 
cated in a different faith, and their possessions placed at the mercy of a 
lawless and ferocious soldiery. 

Let ys now sec what prospect there is of the invaders gaining such a 
victory over the men of wliom Foy says, “ Au jour de combat on re- 
trouvera les soldats d' Alexandre^^* and the ** stern combat of Talavera” 
may serve as a standard. Napier states the British force engaged at 
20,000 men, feebly aided, by 40,00l0 Spaniards ; and the French he 
estimates at 50,000. Including the European regiments of the East 
India Company, and one or two battalions that, in case of emergency, 
^ could easily, be brought from Ceylon, very nearly that number of British 
might even now be assembled in India, and could be assisted by sixty 
or even one hundred thousand Sepoys, far superior, both in bravery and 
discipline, to the Spaniards of Cuesta, who could not be depended upon 
£ov a single movement, but remained quiet spectators of the action. 
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The invaders of India will, therefore, have to effect more on the day of 
battle than what 50,000 French troops, in high order, and commanded 
•by experienced officers, were able to achieve in Spain at the very gates 
of their magazines. Bearing in mind the losses sultained by the armies 
of Honnibsd and of Napoleon in performing the much shorter marches 
before alluded to, a'^d recollecting that the jFrench were almost con- 
stantly victorioi w^ en contending against the Russians, — quqpre, how 
many men of ' Aer nation will^ hav» to leave Bokhara in t)rder to 
arrive in India oirong enough to perform ntore than the 50,000 French 
were equal to ? 

We have mentioned a battle merely to show what its result might 
probably be ; but we think that the JBast India government would 
manage ill, which in military matters they seldom do, except when the 
spirit of retrenchment gets^amongst them, if, with their resources, 
knowledge of the country, long time for preparation, and above all, 
with the knowledge of the very spot where llie invading army would 
have to iebouche, they could not take such measures as to leave them 
no alternative but that of laying down their arms. Dirom, in his 
account of the campaign of 1791, says, “ The followers of an army in 
India, on being coi^pted at fot^r times the number of the fighting men, 
will appear to be a moderate estimate, on considering the particular 
circumstances anS customs of the country.’* Further^ “ There are no 
t^wns to be depended on for supplies ; and an army in India not only 
carries with it most of its means of subsistence for several months, but 
also a variety of necessaries which are exposed daily in the bazaars like 
merchandise at a fair ; a scene resembling more the emigration of a 
nation, guarded by its twfops, than the march of an army fitted out 
merely with an i»tention to subdue an enemy.” .^bowing an invading 
army to be rich enough to attract such a multitude of people, whose 
object, of course, is only gain, how are they to be protected, where there 
is a mere line of march and no secure basis of operation, against the 
gverre de chicane that may, and no doubt would, be carried on against 
the inviftlers from every point of the compass ? These attendants ^ould 
naturally fly €l the approach of dagger, and what could the army do 
without them ? Let not the European soldado fancy, that these follow- 
ers of the camp are the mere ministers of eastern luxuries ; they are, in 
fact, so many servants only, whose labours ensure for the soldier the 
means of obtaining rest and food after the f|itigues of the field. In 
other countries, soldiers can, for the most part, take care of themselves ; 
but under the burning sun of India, they can do little more than per- 
form their military duties ; and to enable them to support even these in 
a climate so enervating,* the means of restoring and recruiting the 
rapidly exhausting strength of the human frame must be constantly 
at hand. 

Without entering into details, *that would be endless, it may be safely 
asserted. That owing to the rapid consunfption of all military materiel, 
from men to shoe-soles, no army can now carry on protracted opera- 
tions when separated by distance, locality, or the enemy, from its depdta 
and regular sources of supply : it resembles* the bough tom from the 
tree, that retains for a time both strength and verdure, but begins to 
decline from the moment it ceases to receive from the roof or steift its 
regula^roportion of nourishing juice j or, to speak more profession- . 
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ally, it is like a ball forced from one of our own engines of destruction, 
that begins to sink soon after it leaves the camion’s mouth, and whose 
furious career is but a progressive declension, till, within a measured 
space, it falls to th6 ground and remains innoxious unless again sent 
forward by a fresh supply of impelling power. How, for instance, 
could an army, beyond the reach of regular supplies, have recovered from 
the sitii^tion to which, according to Dirom, Lord Cornwallis’s victorious 
army v^s reduced after the opening of the campaign of 1791 ? 

“ The Mahratta armies, says that able officer, “ having advanced to 
Seringapatam in May, 1791, later than the appointed period, their 
delay and other unfortunate circumstances reduced Earl Cornwallis to the 
necessity of destroying his battering- train, after having defeated Tippoo 
Sultan in a pitched battle on the 15th of that month, and obliged his 
LorJsliip to lead back his victorious army,” &c. See. “ The tents and 
clothing were nearly worn out, the arrack as well as the rice was almost 
expended, and in this situation the assistance of the troops was neces- 
sary to carry back part of the intrenching tools, which it might be dif- 
ficult to replace, and to drag the field-pieces and tumbrils attached to 
their corps, a task to whicli the surviving cattle were unequal in their 
weakly state. Great part of the horses of the cavalry were so reduced 
by want and fatigue, that they could no longer carry their riders, and 
many, unable to march, were now shut at their piquets. The ground 
at Caniambady, where the army had encamped but six days, was covered, 
in a circuit of several miles, with carcasses of cattle and horses ; and the 
last of the gun-carriages, carts, and stores of the battering-train left in 
flames was a melancholy spectacle, which the troops passed as they left 
this deadly camp.” ' 

Separated by 20Q.0 miles of precarious road from its nearest depots, 
how could an army recover from such a situation in the face of prac- 
tised enemies, having not only the resources of India at their command, 
but being perfectly within reach of whatever reinforcements or supplies 
Great Britain might be disposed to send them by a safe and uninter- 
rupt^ mode of conveyance ? In our own time, an isolated, and, to a 
certain extent even unencumbered, army may make a taccessful dash, 
or coup de main, at a post, fort, position, or sugar island ; but against 
a country like India, 1500 miles in length, an? 1000 in breadth, 
covered with strong-holds, having three capitals, each capable of stand- 
ing a regular siege, and no place of vital importance to its safety, such 
an enterprise is entirely out of the question. 

Taken as a body, the officers, civil and military, of the East India 
Company’s service have given evidence of the highest order of talent. 
Whether this arises from young men starting more fairly in India than 
in other countries, where rank and station are alone sure passports to 
success, or from being called upon, at an early period of life, to exert 
whatever energy of cliaracter they n^y possess, freed in a great mea- 
sure from the trammels of fol*m and precedent, we pretend not to say ; 
but judging from what is known to all, the fact seems indisputable. 
Dupng the late Pindarree and Mahratta wars, subalterns and captains 
commanding detachments gave proofs of skill, promptitude and decision, 
that would have done honour to the highest rank ; and while the Sepoys 
shatl be copnmanded by such officers, they will be equal to any troops 
that can be brought against them in India ; for, however inferior they 
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may be to European veterans in some respects, they will only be called 
upon to fight under circumstances most favourable to their own qualities, 
and least favourable to tliose of the invaders, who must of course be 
prepared tp fight under all circumstances. If, therefore, the civil and 
military officers do their duty as ably as they have hitherto done, a 
European army now entering India would be exposed not merely to 
the army in its immediate front, but to the whole power of India, that, 
like the waters of the ocean, would clos^ around and press upon the 
invaders from every quarter. Theii* army Would be encompassed by 
foes acquainted with the country, and having, from the very vasLness 
of that country, a safe retreat in every direction, and however few in 
number on particiflar points, everywhere strong enough to harass, to 
destroy stragglers, and to keep supplies at a distance ; leaving the 
invaders free scope to move, indeed, for tliey would not move far, but 
leaving theiTi nothing more than the wasted ground within the reach of 
their arms. And^hat proportion of space could the bravest and most 
numcrous*army arriving from Europe occupy on the immense jieninsula 
of Ilindobtan I Th^y would be made to pay for every defile, pass, or 
difficult piece of ground. If a post had to be defended, JJougonionl 
should be the watchword, — if to be attacked, Badajoz and St. Sebastian 
should be the war-c^y. The value ol such splendid deeds of arms is 
not confined to th# local advantages that result from them at the lime ; 
th^y serve a^ briglit examples for future imitation, showing how much 
may be accomplished, where there is — 

The will to do, the soul to dare.” 

No invading army can be^ up against such a system of warfare in 
any climate, least qf all under the burning sun of fodia. Invaders, to 
be successful, must seize places of vital importance to a country, strike 
great and dazzling blows, to frighten the weak, bring over tlie waver- 
ing, and capable of intimidating all but the master spirits whom the 
rocking of tlie world would not move from the bright path of honour and 
of fame.* But in Indi^, there are no places of vital importance t« the 
safety of the v^iole country, nor can ^ecisive blows be struck against a 
practised enemy, perfectly conscious of his strength, and who can safely 
delay to strike till he can strike with deadly and unerring aim ; fully 
aware that time, by daily augmenting his force, and by diminishing that 
of the invaders, must in the end deliver them uj) bound hand and foot. 
Between two armies so situated there can, in fact, be no contest; — it is 
a false Don Quixote charging the wind-mills, not under the generous 
delusions that impelled the gallant knight of La Mancha, but blinded 
by the hope of fillhj lucre.* 

To give to the entire undertaking a solid basis of operation, capable 
of securing it against the evils above mentioned, becomes of itself an 
enterprise of time, labour, and ex]kmse ; and would require the military 
occupation«of a line of country, (also secured in the rear,) extending 
almost from the wall of China to the frontiers of Persia, and demanding 
at least from one hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand men for itEb 
protection. Distant and unbaked inroads into the territory of a strong 
and enlightened enemy are. now worse than precarious, for* their only 
chance of success rests on the weakness or ignorance of the invadeef, a 
foundation too uncertain to be built upon in war. The * successful 
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inroads xnade by the Trench armies under Napoleon, dnly Move that 
his enemies were more ignorant of the 4rue principle# cC tne deadly 
game at which they were playings than he was hfinself ; and the first 
time be was resisted — the very first time his enemies refused to yield to 
his summons, his failure (from causes that admitted beforehand of as 
evident demonstration as the simplest proposition in Euclid) was so 
complete, that but for the hold his reputation has got upon the minds 
of men, his name, as a soldier, would held up to scorn and derision. 

To put this matter fairly at issue, in every point of view, let us sup- 
pose that the invaders of India commence that vast undertaking by the 
establishment of a proper basis of operation ; for, with time, men, and 
money, there is, of course, toothing impossible. And let us then see 
what might be the result of the enterprise, supposing Great Britain, as 
in duty bound, disposed to fight out tRe battle with British steel and 
British spirit, instead of yielding to the clamour that wourd, no doubt, 
be raised against any brave determination to retain* our most valuable 
possession, and to uphold the honour of the country. Considering the 
distance, the difficulties of the roads, the delays tlTat the constant want 
of supplies would occasion, it is not likely that Russia could obtain fair 
military possession of the countries bordering upon India, in less than 
four years from the time of our being made acquainted with the attempt ; 
so that we should, of course, have the same space &f time for prepara- 
tion. Britain had, in 1614, besides 20,000 men in India, armies 
actually opposed to the enemy in Spain, Sicily, Holland, and Canada, 
and might, in far less than four years time, have an equal number again 
at her disposal Of these, 40,000 or more might, if necessary, be trans- 
ported to India by a sure mode of conveyfmee, making, when joined to 
those already in ^at country, 60,000 Britisli, who, added to 120,000 
natives, would give exactly three times the force that gained the battle 
of Talavera, against 50,000 tried and experienced French troops. So that 
allowing the Russians to be equal to the French, which they have never 
proved themselves to be, it would require more than 150,000 Russians 
to contend successfully against such an army ; that is, Russia would 
have to bring a stronger army intp India than she was alMe to bring into 
the field of Borodino for the defence of Moscow, when the fate of the 
empire was at stake ; and four times the number of men she was able 
to carry across the Balkan to Andrianople. Where then is the prospect 
of our being over-matched on the plains of Hindustan? We are here 
putting an extreme case, that we never expect to see realized, merely to 
show the relative power of the parties«if disposed to exert themselves to 
the utmost. But, if the battle is ever to be fought, let us at once tlirow 
away both the purse-strings and the scabbard, — mal^e any sacrifice con- 
sistent with national honour and security, to avoid drawing the sword ; 
but when once determined upon, away with all half measures, and, 
above all, with that penny wisdom wliich, in military matters, invariably 
leads to pound folly. Let any one attempt to calculate^ liow many 
millions of treasure, and how many thousands of gallant lives might 
ohave been spared, had 25,000 such British soldiers as those who, in 
1815, decided ^the fate Of Europe on the plain of Waterloo, aided by 
the same allies who fought by our side in 1793, taken the field al the 
outset of the contest, when the French troops we«e but a^weak and dis- 
organized* rabble^ compared to Ihe tried and vietortous bands of later 
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times ! The mournful balance of blood that must appear against the 
system then pursued should at feast act as a warning against its repe- 
tition : that balance, the interest of which the nation is yet paying in 
te&rs and treasure, is surely long enough to oonYmoe the most in- 
credulous, how little was gained by being without an army, without 
military pride, character, and confidence, — and, above all, without that 
high and commanding military character, policy, and decision that is 
now almost synonymous with national independence. 

We have endeavoured to show, thal an arfhy invading India would 
first have to perform a march which, judging from all we know at pre- 
sent, no European army could accomplish in an efficient state ; that it 
would next have to pftss a river, or succession of rivers, and a mountain- 
barrier, forming obstacles of such magnitude, that the chances would 
be any where against their succesiful execution ; that it would then have 
to encounter, "on their own ground and on their own terms, enemies, 
against whom the pages of history, if fairly viewed, record but one 
defeat, and not a single instance of deviation from honour or from duty, 
and would ultjpiately, in its isolated state, have to carry on war against 
any force Great Britain might be disposed to send out, or keep efficient 
in India, Without saying that any of these operations are impossible, 
we may venture to ass^t, that they are all, as individual operations, of 
sufficient difficulty to^ake even the boldest pause. Yet they have all 
to be performed in succession, — the successful performance of each 
lessening, in a fearful degree, the means of undertaking the next. 
Where then is the ground to hope that all can be successfully per- 
formed? But as “fools will rush where angels fear to tread,*' it is 
riglit to be prepared for every emergency. 

In saying nothing ^of the expense that might attdid an overland 
attack on India, we may be accused of omitting the most important 
part of the subject, since “ ’Tis gold, not steel, that rears the conqueror*8 
arch.” The truth is, that we have too few data on which to form a just 
estimate; but in 1809, the Duke of Wellington estimated the expenses 
of his army* which did ndt then exceed 20,000 men, at 200,000?. p?r 
month, (independent, of course, of all t^e stores that came from Eng- 
land ;) and as the actual pay formed but a small item of this sum, every 
one may judge of tlie expense of keeping armies in the field. Of the 
Russian finances, though generally understood to be in a flourishing 
condition, little is known, for the statement laid anpually before a com- 
mittee of noblemen and gen^emen at Petersburg proves nothing what- 
ever, the parties present bei^ only allowed to say “ We have seen,” 
and to make their bow. As to the expense of moving a Russian dtmy, 
it must, like the movement of ail other armies, depend in a great 
measure on circumstances and situation. And, though the pay of all 
ranks is very small, yet that pay doubles the mon\ent they cross the 
Russian frontier. \ * 

To reason with those, who, like many worthy people on the Con- 
tinent, fancy that an army has only to enter India, in order to be at 
once ankle deep in gold dust and pearls, is, of course, entirely out of 
the question : for, if there is any one thing more*certain than ^pother, 
it .is that the invaders of India would not get one single rupee or ^ 
pagoda till they were masters in the country ; till then they wouU have 
to depend on their own roubles, that had better be in plenty, for every- 
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thing in India, from the service of an army to a pound of rice, is esti- 
mated according to its value in gold, and tendered in exact proportion 
to the promptness of payment. If any part of the foregoing statement 
seems to insinuate tiiat little will be got for money, it may be safely 
taken for granted that less will be got for love. 

Independently of all commercial and pecuniary considerations, a 
greaUmoral obligation imposes on Britain the defence of the institu- 
tions ’and the numerous population that have sprung up under our 
dominion in India. As long as the millions who, under our govern- 
ment, have been born lo an inheritance of peace and security, shall 
be unable to govern and protect themselves, (and, from the nature of 
Indian character and manrt^rs, a long period must elapse before that 
time shall arrive,) they are as much entitled to our protection as the 
child in its years of weakness is entitled to the protection of its parents. 
The performance of this duty should now force upon the government of 
India, not only tlie occupation of Attock, but also ©f Caubuland Cash- 
mere. Sucli a measure would bring peace to those distracted countries, 
and would give us strong and valuable possessions in aivance of, and 
at the head of the Indus ; whilst the first sight of that river and of the 
land of promise should present to the view o/ the invaders Attock, 
raised to the rank of a first-rate fortress, prepared to relieve them of 
some of the fiery valour, strength, and materiel thrat might still happen 
to encumber them after a thousand miles of march across the H^pts 
and mountains already described. 

If the citadel of Antwerp, a fortress of strength, but not of the first 
order, situated within five easy marches of Valenciennes, withstood 
75,000 French and 130 pieces of artillery for thirty-two days, (dating 
from the investnient,) and was then surrendered before even a single 
breach had been made practicable, how long might a first-rate fortress 
resist an army arriving from Russia, after a march of two seasons, and 
having to bring all its stores and artillery from the same distance ! If 
Acre, on the coast of Syria, the ill-constructed works of which were 
half in ruins, resisted all the efforts oi the French army of Egypt, on 
what grounds can we suppose that a Russian army coUd capture a first- 
rate fortress on the Indus ? 

Frederick II., in speaking of the war in America to Mitchell, the 
English ambassador, said — “ Cesl unc cho^e effrayante que d'etre 
oblige defaire la guerre, meme pres de chez soi 3 fnais si Varmee est 
au bout du monde, ah / Monsieiir, croyez-en vn vieiix praticien, 
povrvoir cette armce de tout ce qidil lui faut, c'esl le chef-d'cmivre de 
la prudenve humaine'* In this respect we perfectly agree with his 
Majesty, and never expect to see human prudence displayed in an over- 
land invasion of India. 

Great and distant enterprises of this nature could only be contem- 
plated when armies were comjioseii of men formidable from their train- 
ing, energy, and skill in the use of efficient arms, capable>of performing 
great actions, without the aid of monster-mortars; at a time wlien 
genius, and not fortune, ruled the fate of battles ; when noble deeds 
were nobly rewarded when statues were raised to the memory of tlie 
brave who fell, and crowns of gold placed by universal acclamation on 
the brpws of the surviving victors. But in our days no high military 
talent has presided over the organization of armies. Soldiers are trained 
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only to the unskilful loading and firing of a .clumsy musket, poverty 
and neglect forming the sole rewards of toils and wounds. Such men 
can merely make short incursions from their ships, or carry on war in 
•neighbouring countries possessing roads fit for the conveyance of huge 
war-engines, and where requisitions and the kantchu can collect the ne- 
cessary supplies. It is only after years of bloodshed, waste of treasure, 
when hunger and disease have caused more destruction than the sword, 
that results are effected by armies so composed ; — they either irightcn 
or exhaust an enemy; but they possess ^not the power of ‘sinking 
mighty blows, capable of levelling at once the most formidable adver- 
saries, and of restoring peace to humanity and serenity to the political 
atmosphere, as thg summer sky is cleared and cooled by the bursting of 
the thunder-cloud and the passing away of the storm. 

In the event of any future war “between Great Britain and Russia, 
the friendly occupation of the Scandinavian peninsula on one side, 
and of Greece and Turkey on the other, would be the most likely means 
of attack resorted to against us. From the first, our shores might be 
threatened with invasion, our Baltic trade iinnihilated, and a passage, 
through Denmark, effected into Hanover. From the second, our 
Levant trade might be cut up, and our Mediterranean possessions 
harassed or assailec^ In the true spirit of the age, that blinds itself to 
dangers while thej are distant, and magnifies them when near, as an 
excuse for immediate submission, this will no doubt be termed a mere 
visionary scheme, incapable of ever being carried into effect in the face 
of the great ^lowers of the Continent ; but, unfortunately for the value 
of such reasoning, there are some of us old enough to recollect the 
unresisted occupation of Holland, Hanover, Italy, and Portugal, by 
Napoleon, when he was •fiiconiparably weaker than what a Russian 
Emperor is now, smd when the same language wa5 held without being 
followed up by a single word of efficient remonstrance from any one of 
the great powers in question. 

“ As coming events cast their shadows before,” 
there is.much that secins to indicate the approaching dissolution «f the 
East India Cewnpany’s government. Though we have, for the present, 
nothing to do with such speculations, we cannot c onclude this article 
without ofiering our tribute of admiration to tlie great things they have 
performed in tlieir day. Their power and dominion augmented with a 
ra})idity that far exceeded the rise and progrc'ss of Home itself, because, 
unlike the destroyers of Carthage, ('ormth, and Numaiitia, they made 
victory every where subservient to the cause of nieicy and humanity. 
Whether they have eflectccl all the good that lay in their p®w^er, it is 
impossible to say ; but t^iey suhBtituted safely for violence, anarc'hy 
and bloodshed. Their rule conferred, on a hundred millions of people, 
the blessings of peace, and brought with it that protection for persons 
and property never before knowiiyn India ;«ancPwhere is the government 
recorded 4 n the annals of mankind, that, in so short a period of time, 
contributed so much towards the happiness and prosperity of the nations 
placed under its sway ? 


J. M. 
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REVISED MOVEMENTS OF THE CA.VALRY. 

r 

The Cavalry Regulations, which had so long been under consider- 
ation of a Board of General and Field Officers, have at length been 
issued in a certain proportion to each regiment, as finally determined 
and sanctioned by an order frc\pi the Adjutant-general, rendering their 
strict observance imperative 'upon thb officers in command of regiments, 
and upon the general officers charged with their inspection. 

It will naturally be expected of us to give some account of a subject 
which has claimed so much attention from an important branch of the 
service, and we shall accordingly endeavour to lay before our readers 
a general view of tlie Cavalry Regulations : but in so doing, we feel it 
incumbent upon us not to enter into the exhausted and ihreadbare 
arguments which have for the last three years, during ivhich the subject 
was under discussion, so constantly and indefatigably been urged and 
maintained by the advocates of the old system on the one hand, and of 
the proposed alterations on the other. We shall content ourselves 
with observing, that it seems a fact, admitted by almost all who are 
conversant with the cavalry service, that whatever may have been the 
merits of the principles of the old system, still its prjccticc admitted of 
much variation ; and when regiments were assembled in brigade, it was 
generally deemed advisable to concert and arrange their movements 
beforehand, for fear of tlie mistakes liable to arise from the details of 
practice being different in so many regiment^ — a variety which even 
extended to the words of command. ^ 

The first remark we shall offer upon the subject of the New Regu- 
lations is, that whatever may be objected to in them, they are certainly 
very clearly laid down and explained ; there is no affectation of tactical 
mystery in them ; they are arranged with great facility of reference, and 
the intelligent serjeant can acquire liis duty from their perusal as easily 
as tho young officer. And here we must call the attention of our 
readers to the useful arrangement of placing each plate apposite to the 

K vhich refers to it, by which not only is greater perspicuity attained, 
e defacing of doubled and folded plates is avoided. The execution 
of the plates is correct, but some of them appear less neat than others. 

The whole of the nomenclature has been simplified and fixed with 
considerable care and judgment, so that it is not possible for any com- 
mand to be misunderstood or improperly given. The distinctive mean- 
ings of many tactical expressions have at the same time been determined ; 
for instance, changes of front and changes^ of position, which were 
formerly applied indifferently, are now specified to mean two separate 
sorts of movement ; the former being to convey an alteration of the 
front of a line executed upon a troopfor squadron which does not quit 
its ground, and the latter, an alteration of front by the whole moving 
off to fresh groun#, and there presenting a front different fmm that 
t'wvards which it was before facing. ^ 

It is evident that the fixing the nomei^clature, and getting rid of all 
terms susceptible* of more than one interpretation, must produce benefit 
if oVily by r^dering unnecessary much of those preliminary explanations 
which were'Ibrmerly an essential, preface to any combined movement 
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when regiments were assembled in brigade, and which, however clear 
to llie explainer, who had got all his plans previously arranged and 
digested in his own head, yet were not unfrequently misconceived by at 
feast one half of the attentive circle of field and squadron officers to 
whom they were delivered. 

Having offered these general observations, we shall now proceed to 
examine the Regulations in detail, commencing with the “ Instruction 
of the Cavalry Soldier on Foot/' Tlie groundwork of this chaptJV is of 
course adopted from the Infantry Regulations, but the Board of officers 
have very properly exercised the authority vested in them by reducing 
this part of the regulation to what is absolutely necessary for the cavalry, 
and no more : sucl^ for example, as giving the cavalry soldier a proper 
military carriage, preparing him for the Exercise of his weapons, sup- 
pling his limbs, and enabling *him to perform those very few and easy 
formations ^hich are required for parades on foot, inspection, muster, or 
assembly for Divine service. 

The ust^al orderS and rules for sentinels, the method of firing feux-de- 
joie, the regulations to be observed at soldiers' funerals, are here intro- 
duced, and albo some explicit and well-digested remarks upon the 
precautions and instructions to be given to the recruit in all that relates 
to the use of his fir%arm8. We confess we do not see the reason, 
though probably tly|re was one, why the greater part of these instruc- 
tions were not placed at the end of the Carbine Exercise, to which they 
sh»uld seem to be an appendage. 

The Foot Parade of the regiment is very much what has for many 
years been the usual Sunday parade of a Cavalry Regiment, and is 
arranged so as to avoid as much as possible perplexing the soldier by 
confining him to all the foilnalities of an infantry j^rade, while at the 
same time a Cavalfy Regiment in garrison with irifantry can parade 
dismounted and march past with them on the few occasions when it may 
be required. 

We cannot dismiss this part of the subject without congratulating 
the cavalry on being ralieved from the almost obsolete regulations^ for 
the formStions ^nd exercises of Cavalry Regiments as battalions ^ — an 
empty and useless display, accompanied by the endless and complicated 
ceremonies of closing to dismount, shifting of half tlic officers from their 
proper and ordinary posts and commands, and other operations in their 
very nature so tedious as to make llie services of a Cavalry Regiment as 
a battalion, at a moment of need, (when did cverstich a moment occur?) 
quite: unavailable. 

Although, with few exceptions, this part of Dundas’s Regylations 
had been of late years considered as a dead letter, still it is not ten 
years ago that we remembeT seeing one of the regiments of cavalry go 
through the whole, even to fixing bayonets, and every other detail, with 
tlie squadron intervals closed in di^ form, ai^l their horses all linked to 
the centre, ^apparently staring with astonighment at the unwonted evo- 
lutions of their riders, who seemed so totally to have deserted them. 

The only dismounted service (parades excepted) recognized by the , 
Revised Regulations is the employing of a single Squadron to dismount 
^ two-tliirds of its men for lining h hedge or-forcing an enclbsure or defile, 
where a very few infantry might otherwise hold in check a large body 
of cavalry. We shall reserve our remarks on the detail df the dis- 
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mounted service till welcome in due course to the last section of the 
Second Part, which contains those details at length. 

The second chapter of the first part of the Regulations consists of the 
System of Military Equitation, divided into three Sections: 1. The In 
struction of the Recruit ; 2. The Training of the Horse ; 3. Elementary 
Instruction for Field Exercise. 

As this chapter is very important, and appears to have been compiled 
with very great labour and care, being also illustrated with some engrav- 
ings 01 an elaborate naturq, fve sikall give our remarks in detail. The 
instruction for saddling, bridling, leading the horse, mounting and dis- 
mounting, with and without stirrups, and arms, are laid down in about 
half a dozen pages in the most distinct manner, the^utmost stress being 
very properly laid throughout,* on the care that must be taken to avoid 
startling or alarming the horse, and to tnaintain that system of gentle 
treatment by which alone he can be rendered docile in h^s exercises, 
and steady and quiet in the ranks. 

The remainder of this section, consisting of the 'whole drill of the 
riding-school, as originally introduced by Col. l^eters, but afterwards 
improved in many points by Col. Taj lor, with the turns, bends, circling, 
&c. in single and double ride, is drawn out in the most correct and com- 
plete manner, with the engraving opposite each- lesson, so that the 
riding-masters, as well as those whom they are to iqgtruct, are provided 
with a manual for reference, in which not the smallest trifle appears 
overlooked. In saying so much, we are but paying a just tribute to 
the execution ; but we cannot, in candour, avoid adding, that it is to be 
regretted that the Board of Officers, in considering so elaborate a sys- 
tem, did not either subject it to con8iderabl(3 curtailment, or cause to be 
separated that whjch may he considered ^lecessary for the ordinary 
practice of regimental riding-schools, from such* refinements in the 
equestrian art as may perhaps be required for the forming, or rather 
finishing, a professed riding-master, but for which the usual quantity of 
lime allowed for teaching the cavalry recruit to ride never can be suf- 
ficient, even in times ot peace; and surely in ^war time, when so very 
limited a period can be spared for preparing tlie young soldiers before 
they embark, such a complicated process of instruction may be much 
perverted, and even productive of mischief, from the mistaken zeal of 
some riding-masters to get through the whole hastily, rather than 
attempt only so much as can be accomplished satisfactorily. 

Although the system appears to be chiefly founded u]>on that intro- 
duced by Col. Peters from the Hanoverian service, it had been of late 
years enlarged, an<l many additional ‘lessons introduced, the whole of 
which the Board seem to have adopted, as practised by the most ad- 
vanced riders at St. John’s Wood, without any condensation or retrench- 
ment either of the matter, or of the explanations by which it is con- 
veyed. » < 

Still it must be allowed th^t this Section is exceedingly complete, and 
will answer the purpose intended, provided the regimental riding-masters 
do not neglect or hurry over the first and most useful lessons in order 
to get their recruits qui<ikly through the whole. And, indeed, in event 
of war, itiwouM be a matter- of no great difficulty to lay down, by a 
specific order, how much of the Equitation chapter should be consi* 
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dered adapted for the ordinary [training of bp dragoon who is re(^ired 
Jo embark perhaps within two or three months from the day he left the 
plough-tail to enlist as a soldier. 

Before leaving this subject, we will notice what in our minds are two 

S xeat improvements upon Col. Peterses system. The stirrup appears 
ecidedly a degree shorter than according to Col. Peters’s system ; and 
the men appear more easily placed on their horses, from not forcing 
forward the small of the back so much, ^nd therefore sitting njCire fairly 
down upon their saddles. • • 

Both these amendments seem to have given general satisfaction in 
the cavalry. 

« 

• 

The Third Chapter consists of the Exercise of the Carbine and Pistol, 
commencing with the Manual Exercise of the carbine on foot, which is 
retrenched andjcurtailed of all the unnecessary and tedious jargon by 
which such details are frequently made to appear infinitely more com- 
plicated than they really are. Many cavalry officers have been led to 
adopt the notions of those foreign armies in which cuirassiers and lancers 
have very much superseded the employment of dragoon regiments, and 
have in consequence held the carbine too cheap as a cfivalry arm. No 
doubt the swordwnust always be the principal weapon of the cavalry 
but the truth is, that in our army we have not enough mounted troops 
*to admit of separating and distinguishing them, even to the present 
extent, into corps of cuirassiers and lancers, adapted only for a particular 
nature of service, and unable to take their turn of outpost duty with the 
rest. In our cuirassiers^dic carbine has been wisely retained, though it 
is a great pity not to have it of a lighter and better description. 

It should not be forgotten in these days of peace, that the heavy 
cavalry throughout the Peninsular campaigns were of necessity obliged 
to take their turn of outpost duty ; and it must also be remembered, that 
the home service of our cavalry regiments, which arc so often called 
upon jn aid of the <?ivil power, absolutely requires an efficient fire-arm, 
without wliteli a cavalry detachment or escort would be exposed to most 
serious and dangerous consequences in marching through enclosed or 
wooded country, with the population in a disturbed or excited state. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the abstract merit of the cavalry carbine, 
we are persuaded, that so far from its being advisable to abandon it in 
our service, no regiment, even of lancers, oifght to be without a certain 
number of carbines in each tipop. 

Great attention has evidently been bestowed on all the details of 
loading and firing, bot^i mounted and on foot ; and the best practical 
suggestions ancl instructions are laid down on this important point. 

As for the pistol, we confess we have never met with any experienced 
officer of the cavalry who approves the. retitining of that arm in the 
service^ on the contrary, they seem, generally to desire its rejection 
altogether, not only as an useless weapon, but as a troublesome and 
awkward incumbrance to the saddle, at the very part, of all other, w^^pre 
weight is most objectionable. Besides, if* retained at all, it would cer- 
tainly appear most likely to be of use to the soldie^ by •being attached 
somehow to his belt, so that if his horse has fallen or been shot, and 
he is ridden at in a before he can get away, he Inay have one 
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chance of escape by keeping his pursuer at bay, or shooting either him 
or his horse. But the pistol, being fast secured in the holster of Us 
own fallen horse, is quite unavailable to a soldier so situated. 


ThelV>uxth Chapter contains the Sword Exercise, developed in no less 
than IS'^ctions, and filling altogether about 50 pages. The first 
section consists, however, o^ fiie extension motions, which are un- 
questionably a good appendage to any system of drill ; for they tend 
to give the recruit more suppleness and activity of limb, witli less 
time and trouble to the instructor, than any former method of attaining 
the same object. • 

Of several Sections which follow, we mui^t in candour say, that how- 
ever proper for forming a finished master of the Sword, they do not 
appear adapted by any means for the ordinary instruction of a cavalry 
regiment. There is no fault to be found with the points, guards, cuts, 
and parries themselves; but really they are detailed at such needless 
length, and spun out in such a prolix and tedious order, that we will 
venture to say the adjutants must regard as by far their most wearisome 
duty the mere getting up the routine of the sword exercise, without 
reckoning the individual instruction of the soldier as to ♦he mode of per- 
forming it. 

All the elementary rules are excellent ; but wc maintain that all* 
which can really be called needful of this long exercise, might be com- 
pressed into one-half of the number of pages which it occuj)ie8. 

Of the 9th Section we must further remark, ^that although the sugges- 
tions and advice to the jwordsman therein contaihcd may be scientific and 
good, still it is all given on the suj)position of biiiglc cbmbat in a clear 
field, which is an erroneous impression to convey to a dragoon of his 
duty in the field, and likely, if attended to, to encourage the men to 
take opportunities of tlie inevitable confusion after a charge, and, 
instead of rallying to their squadrons, to scamper’ about in search of 
such occasions of displaying their skill and courage ; though it is on all 
hands admitted, that the great princiide to be inculcated on the mind of 
every cavalry soldier is the great force and powder of cavalry as long as 
they steadily keep together, and their extreme helplessness when once 
scattered, whether in consequence of success or defeat. That a good 
swordsman has a better chance than an awkward one of breaking out 
of a milie and rejoining his comrades, no one will deny ; but, on the 
other hand, to instruct the soldier as if for the purposes of single 
combat, appears a questionable measure. As to the principles of the 
exercise, tney possess on the other hand one merit not' sufficiently re- 
marked, namely, that while they inculcate the use of the point, they 
still do not restrict the man too much fj'om the employment of those 
sweeping sabre-cuts which the manly games and amusements of 
English boyhood make so much more natural and familiar to our 
countrymen than the stab or thrust. 

Any one who has observed the habits of the two nations must re- 
collect that the first impulse of a Frenchman, when engaged in a 
quarreUn a street, is to thrust liis ferruled cane either into his opponent’s 
eye or perhaps into the pit of his stomach ; whereas an Englishman, 
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under similar excitation, would soundly belabour his opponent about the 
head and slmulders with round thwacks and blows, not ])erbaps so 
^ deadly, but still extremely likely to put him to flight. The fact is, that 
as a Frenchman Btrikes quite as clumsily as an Englishman thrusts^ 
both ^re right to adopt the mode of offence most convenient to them. 

In the very curious work of Monsieur Larrey, the chief staff-surgeon 
of the imperial array of Bonaparte, he more than once noticesCThe tre- 
mendous wounds inflicted in the Benin 9u|pr war by the sabres of the 
British cavalry. Again, it must be recollected that a round blow, given 
with however little dexterity, still is likely to fall with severe effect 
somewhere or other ; but unless a thrust is given with skill and pre- 
cision, not only does it expose him who fails in it to his adversary's 
attack, but it also is exceedingly HEely to cause a man entirely to lose 
his balance and part company with his liorse. 

For these reasons the retaining of a good deal of the cutting practice 
appears to have been very judicious, especially as it is interspersed and 
combined with the thrusting principle, in many parts of the exercise. 


The Fifth Chapf^r of Part I. contains the Lance Exercise, with very 
few alterations from that originally introduced and taught, we believe, 
in England, by Colonel Vqina, a Polish officer, who came to this 
country on purpose, upon the first establishment of our lancer regiments. 
One improvement has been made, wc understand, however, in giving up 
the “ waive which preceded some of the points with the lance, and 
substituting the “ parry throughout. The waiving of the lance, pre- 
paratory to pointing, may answer where it is actually the national arm, 
and where, from actual childhood, the weapon is as familiar to the hand 
as a walking-stick ; but since that is not the case with us, and the waive, 
in order to be executed with effect and rapidity, is exceedingly difficult, 
the adoj^ion of the ** parry ” seems an improvement, as it is a quicker 
and shorter meftiun, and more easily acquired by the recruit. 

The lance exercise is the concluding chapter of the first part or 
volume, which contains altogether but 172 pages; so that although 
some of the sword exercise and equitation might possibly have been 
compressed with advantage, still the cavalry officer is here provided in 
a complete form with all that quantity of matter which formerly he had 
to seek out, as he best might, ii> the following books, several of which 
were by no means carefully or systematically arranged * 

Carbine and Pistol Exercise on Horseback 
Manual and Platoon Exercises 
Military Equitation ^ • 

Lance Exercise • 

• Sword Exercise and Target* 

Infantry Regulations ^ 

Colonel Dalbiac's Catechism. 

Of this last work we ipust here remark, that it was die only correct 
manual for the young officer and serjeant in his personal and executive 
duty in the field, and llierefore of great service to our country. 

We are not aware how far it may be practicable to supply the non- 
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commissioned officers of cavalry with the first volume of the Revised 
Regulations^ as a substitute for what was called the Serjeant’s Book, 
which they have hitjierto been required to provide themselves with. It 
would certainly be a great encouragement, as well as assistance to that 
meritorious class, if this first volume could be supplied them, esjfiecially 
as the greater part of the contents of the Serjeant’s Book is quite 
inapplmble to the cavalry service ; nor indeed does it profess to be 
other tfian an Abstract of^lftfantry Drill. It must be admitted, that 
cavalry serjeants have, in this respect, by no means had the same advan- 
tages of self-instruction that was provided for their brethren of the in- 
fantry. 


We now take leave of the first volume, and come to the 'second and 
third parts, which are both comprised in the second volume ; and before 
entering upon the contents, we will cursorily remark, that the di- 
vision into chapters, which was followed tbrougliout the first volume, 
seems to have been laid aside in the second, although such division 
might, perhaps, have been advisable for the sake of uniformity and 
classification of the subjects. Sections are, however, the only classi- 
fication used in the second and third parts. ' 

Part the Second is entitled “ Instruction of the Troop and Squadron,*’ 
and contains, in a clear and well- arranged form, a selection from that 
part of the old Regulation which was called the “ Evolutions,” embo- 
died in regular progressive order, with the various other details equally 
belonging to the exercises of the ’ troop*tind squadron, which were 
somewhat promisciaously scattered through those parts of the Regula- 
tions which treated of the more advanced features of regimental move- 
ment. A considerable portion of the “ Evolutions,*’ which more properly 
came under the riding-bchool department, have been left out, and replaced 
by the ordinary exercises of the Squadron pursued by most regiments, 
thodgli with great want of uniformity, at what were termed Adjutant’s 
Drills. The want of uniformity here alluded to exAted to such an 
extent, that in many corps tlie same operation was designated by totally 
different names ; for instance, we have been assured that the order to 
reduce the front of threes (six abreast) to three abreast (rear rank 
following their front rank) was differently given in three several ways 
in various cavalry regiments, viz.; — “ Renr rank double'' — Form 
sections of threes " — and “ Form column of threes" 

Tliisieads us again to call our reader’s attention to the great advan- 
tage of that fixed and unvaried nomenclature which has been established 
by the Regulations just issued. In regimental movement such discre- 
pancies used to escape the notice of the observer, because in manoeuvre 
such details are not called’ into play ; but in the column of march, espe- 
cially when moving with other troops, there cannot be any one thing 
more important for cavalry than an universal and simple method by 
which to execute such an operation as the reduction or increasing of 
front. Let it not be forgotten that infantry, when marching in column 
on so small a front as files, (two abreast,) are considered, unless on 
uneven and broken ground, to be able to move upon the same space 
that they occupy in fine. But with cavalry, the case is quite different ; 
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and the moment you reduce the front of your column below threes 
(six abreast), you necessarily extend over more ground than you cover 
in line. When in files (two abreast), a regiment of cavalry covers more 
than three times the space it occupies in line. 

r The Ist Section consists of general remarks on the necessity of mild 
and patient treatment of the horse, — a point of paramount consequence 
for cavalry. ^ • 

The 2d Section is appropriated to the mitin principles of dressing, 
by which all bodies, from the Troop to the Regiment, are guided ; and 
nothing can be more clearly defined than the rules here given, 
although compressed as much as is consistent with their embracing 
all the details to which they apply. ^Jn Srticle 2 we observe tiie only 
distinction from the old rules osi this subject; for though in this article 
it is very properly said, that the glance of the eye is enough for 
dressing without turning the head, yet it would seem that' an exception 
is made as regartls Parade Movements, thereby implying that, by 
turning his head, a man is able to get his dressing more correctly, — a 
notion at variance with the usual practice aiul instruction in the 
cavalry; for every riding-masU r is so well aware that the “ hand'" will 
follow the least turn (d the head, that one scarcely ever sees a lesson 
given by an experiyiced instructor, without hearing him caution the 
recruit not to turn his head, but merely to glance the eye occasionally, 
for lear of his giving his horse a swerving direction by the eflect com- 
municated to the hand, from any turning of the head, however slight. 

Section 3 contains the instructions for preserving a straight direction 
in marching to the front, whicl^are very properly explained in the simplest 
and easiest terms, so that any non-commissioned officer of ordinary 
ability may, at his Insure hours, prepare himself forltlie instruction of 
others. So much attention appears to have been bestowed on the 
important subject of the “ marching upon points,” that an explanatory 
plate is attached, showing, by a sort of bird's-eye view, two mounted 
soldiers marching on points in their front, in*order to make the method 
perfectly dbviou^ This plate is not remarkable for its execution cer- 
tainly, but it is sufficient for its purpost, and will be of much service 
to the young officer and serjeant. 

The 4tli, 5tb, and 6tli Sections are very short, and comprise 

Inclining, Passaging, Reining Back, and Filing.” In these Sections 
and the preceding ones there is no deviation from'the instructions to be 
found in various parts of the old Regulations, but they are compressed, 
and more methodically arranged. * • 

The 7th Section is upon “ wheeling,” — a favourite and ancient* 
subject of debate among tacticians, and one upon whicli there exists, 
we believe, some difference in every service in Europe, each being of 
course very fully persuaded, and pr^^ared to prove “ mathematically,” 
that theirs is the true method, and all tjie others are in the dark, 
Nevertheless,* officers who have seen much of foreign armies will admit 
that, whatever minor differences may prevail, a well-drilled regiment 
whether French, Dutch, Prussian, or Austrian, keeps its distance well in 
column, and comes round at th^ wheeling point with perfect lipparent 
facility, however each may dfiny the mathematical correctness of the 
other's wheeling regulation. 

A wood-cut, showing the different degrees of wheel and the com^* 
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mands for each, precedes this 7th Section ; and there is also a pUie 
indicating the dressing>point, after the various wheels into echeUon, 
into colunm, &c,^ which must materially assist the youhg officer 
getting a right understanding of a part of his executive duly of no small 
consequence to the efficiency of a regiment in field movement. 

It has been understood that no part of tlie New Regulation has given 
rUe^ more discussion among our cavalry authorities for the last four 
years than tlie points tr^tM ofsn this section ; and we shall endea- 
vour therefore to present our readers with as full a view of the debated 
subjects as we can do without entering into criticism, which we have 
already announced we should avoid, and which, we consider should 
always be deprecated after ‘a regulation has once received the final 
sanction of authority- * , 

First, then, it appears to us that the elementary part of this section 
has been made very simple, by laying aside the designation of the 
divisions of the circle, by wliich the degree of whefel was formerly dis- 
tinguislied, and which, however significant to the tactician, were by 
no means easy of comprehension to the young officer, and still less 
so to the soldier. It is at the outset of this section assumed, as a 
basis for the other denominations, that the degree of the quarter-circle 
is termed tlie “ wheel,** tliat the eighth part is called therefore the 
half-wheel,” and the sixteenth part of the circle, by the same rule, is 
called the ‘‘quarter-wheel.’* The “three-quarter about” and “about** 
wheel follow of course, and need no explanation. 

Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, conveying the ordinary instruction in wheel- 
ing, do not vary in tlieir purport from the old Regulation, except in 
being detailed with greater conciseness. Articles 7 and 8 we find 
some variation o7 principle, as regards the theory»of the former Regu- 
lations ; tlie practice, however, of regiments for many years had 
rendered that theory nearly obsolete, according to wliich, strictly 
speaking, the inward flank-man would have been directed to make 
a .circular sweep, instead of merely cheeking and turning his liorse, and 
the dressing would also have been different in principle during sucli 
degree of wheel ; for tlie poin'- to wliich the eyes should glance would 
have been dependent on “ which was the pivot-flank,** and not on 
which was the wheeling-flank.” 

Article 14 contains the old system of the moveable pivot exactly as 
in Dundas, but restricted in its employment to the march of the column 
only, the above-mentioned articles (7 and 8) being substituted in all 
echellon movements, probably in order that the inward flanks of half 
squadrons should be led more direct upon their points in tlie intended 
line, than if carried round in a sweep by the strkt application of that 
moveable pivot which had fallen into disuse of late years, as far as 
regarded the variation of the dressing, which was its essential feature. 

The retaining of the moveable pivot for the march of the column, 
especially for the change of direction of the close colufnn, seems on 
all hands to be approved ; nor could it in reason be otherwise ; because 
the inward flank of each squadron must of necessity make a small 
sweepwheiTa close column changed its direction, otherwise it would 
^AOt clear the ground in time for the next, and a stop and crowding 
would unavoidably ensue. But we understand it is by many officers 
considetedi that there is no satisfactory reason why the common rule of 
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dressing invariably to the outer flank should^not apply to the wheels 
upon a moveable pivot as well as to those on a fixed pivot. It is asserted 
that, besides being every way practicable and working well, it would 
•have the great advantage of avoiding a double principle and double 
instruction to the soldier ; and besides the double principle of dressing, 
the circumstance of causing the wheeling flank to slacken its pace 
when the wheel happens to be to the reverse hand, is und()ubtedly 
adding to the instruction of the soldier, vdiere ordinary drill in Wheeling 
is for the wheeling flank to come rdund at%n increased pace. Such of 
our readers, however, as take any interest in the details of this point 
will find the whole argument in a paper of this Journal of Sept. 1832, 
p. 16, which indecKl called our particulc^r attention to this section, and 
to which we therefore refer them. • 

Of the 8th Section, on the Wheeling by Threes, we have only to 
observe that, in Article 5, an increased liberty of action appears given 
to the horse, and threes arc not required to be constantly 

locked close up, particularly in rougli ground, where attempting such 
close movement must evidently produce accident, and possibly con- 
fusion, from the exceeding uneasiness about having their heels trod 
upon which every cavalry man must have perceived in spirited 
horses. • 

In Article 6 a#principle long sanctioned by practice, and indeed 
determined by necessity, but not belorc recognized formally in the 
Regulation, is authorized, namely, that when wheeling on the move, 
the threes are to consider their right or left man as the pivot of such 
wheel, and not the centre man, as when wheeling from the halt. There 
can be no question but thivt* this amendment will produce much greater 
smoothness of inoY^inent in such few regiments attempted in their 
drills, for in field movement it could not be done, to stop and rein back 
the horse wheeled upon wlicn peihaps moving at a sharp trot. 

Section 9 contains the Instructions for the Standard Bearer in dif- 
ferent situations of movement. As standards arc not taken on service 
by the Jjritish cavalry^ and as lancers and hussars, who compose one 
third of our ca^alry^ have not got ary at all, no comment is necessary 
on this section. Whether it might not have been omitted, seems 
almost questionable, as it is somewhat intricate in its instruction. 

Section 10 relates to the Paces, which arc considered rather fast for 
large bodies ; however, uniformity of practice^ makes tliis less objec- 
tionable than where liussars were considered bound in honour to go full 
gallop, whetlicr the other rcgiine*its were able or willing to do the same 
or not. Our excellent auxiliaries from Hanover were certainty averse 
to great rapidity, and they are excellent authority. We are glad to 
observe in Article 4 a positive and strong restriction upon the employ- 
ment of the gallop in manoeuvre, except for small bodies and simple 
formations ; and in the 5th ArtiiSe there isT a rule which, if properly 
attended tq, will prevent the old evil of ar charge on a field-day being 
considered as a race. In action there is no fear of our cavalry being 
too much retarded in their impetuosity. ^ 

Sections 11 and 12 give tbje whole process of forming and telling 
off the squadron ; and very jproperlv it is not merely stated what i j to 
be the result, but full details are explicitly given of how it is to be done. 
It seems to us that a good deal of difficulty as to counting, and dividing, 
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and posting the non-oo^missioned officers, is spared and avoided by 
the mode of telling off here adopted, and modified from the old practice,-** 
a matter of far greater consequence than usually considered. It was 
very well for the trobp serjeant-major to settle all this for the officer * 
before he came on parade, or, in regiments where that was not per* 
mittod, to prompt him in telling off and forming the squadron for a 
field-dajt; but on service, where cavalry are suddenly called out at night 
in confuSion and bustle, witliF other troops perhaps assembling near 
them, and orders arriving in**the miast of the operation, nothing can be 
more essential than a quick and easy telling off, not to mention the still 
more urgent occasions of rallying and forming broken cavalry, after 
charges and attacks when actually engaged with the fenemy. 

Sections 13, 14, 15, and 16 contain the whole instruction as to those 
very important but somewhat neglected parts of the old Regulations 
which relate to tlie inarching and forming by threes, sections of threes, 
files, and single files. Scarcely two regiments in the service were 
drilled quite alike in their marches and formations ; for although most 
necessary for all service purposes, yet in a review or field-exercise of a 
regiment at home, they were very little used or brought under obser- 
vation, except the marching and forming by threes, and occasionally 
some employment of filing from the flanks of half-squadrons, so that 
considerable variety of method existed in diflerent coips. The officers 
were seldom sufficiently conversant with this detail to set their men 
right when mistakes occurred, because it was not laid down with 
regularity or ord<jr in the Regulations. It is now, however, made easy 
of acquirement by correct explanations with plates opposite. The 
explanations arc exactly such as are given*- by the riding-masters and 
adjutants at their drlls, and are consequently in the plainest terms. 

We must, before quitting this subject, advert to the judicious adop- 
tion of one common countermarch for small bodies, applicable to all 
ground and all occasions, viz. by wheeling the front threes to the right 
hand and the rear-rank threes to the left, and thp leaders of each rank 
wheeTing short round, so that, the ranks liaving changed plr^ces, the 
whole arc faced to tlicir original -ear upon receiving liie word “ Halt 
Front.” It is a singular fact that this countermarch was not to be 
found in Dundas, but had become sanctioned in our regiments, from its 
convenience, for several years past. 

The 17th Section is a proof of the attention paid by the Cavalry 
Board to all those details which, however little needed for the display 
of a review, or even for the ordinary movements of a field-day, are 
yet of Biich ])ararnount consequence for service, where the best means 
of adapting the width of front to the nature iind breadth of the road, of 
passing cavalry without confusion through columns of infantry on the 
march, and of getting .past all the endless obstructions attending the 
movement of baggage, are considerations which frequently involve the 
most serious consequences, and which cannot sufficiently he attended 
to. Infantry are much less liable to confusion ; they cover much less 
ground, and are infinitely easier got in order on suph occasions ; yet 
we have Qnly*^to refer to that admirable field system of the Light 
Division,— the result of the practice of General Craufurd, one of the 
excellent infantry officers of the Wellington school, — to observe what 
great labour he had bestowed upon the details of management of the 
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coluKT^n of march, and all tliat related to their diminishing and increas- 
ing their front as circumstances arose to make it necessary. Colonels 
Shaw and Campbell deserve the thanks of all military men for their 
^publication of the little work alluded to. • ^ 

Section 18 contains a selection of good practical and scientific 
directions (some of them taken, with abbreviation, from Dundas) for 
the advance of the squadron in line. ^ ^ 

Section 19 will prove of peculiar utility to our service. It provides 
an arrangement for forming skeleton sqiRidrons in order to practise 
detachments at out- quarters in the elements of regimental movement ; 
and if properly attended to, will not only attain this object, but also 
greatly improve the non -commissioned officers in intelligence and 
knowledge of their field duty. 

Of the 20 til Section, though it contains but three short articles, we 
must observe that we are persuaded there is no part of the work before 
us that will inor£ conduce to the efficiency of the cavalry than the 
methods •here recommended for forming and instructing the young 
offic er not only in his executive duty, hut in fact in the principles and 
objects of all manoeuvre. An officer wlio can, from any previous 
position, readily and without hesitation place a small detachment upon 
a new front or position, v\hpn required to do so, will very soon, by the 
exercise of ordinary ability, find an equal facility in the management 
of a regimeiit, or even larger body. Our cavalry, in these uncertain 
times, are so frequently called upon to act as a mounted police, that it 
is ill truth very important that young officers should have great expert- 
ness in the various formations of small parties of cavalry, especially 
such iis are con&laiitly requited in streets and narrow roads. A mistake 
on such an occasion might be of serious result. t 

The next Section gives the operation of linking horses, seldom 
advisable or necessary ; but still, as retained, it is right to describe the 
performance of it distinctly, which was not before in the Regulation. 

Tlie concluding Seetjon of the Second Part contains, under the title 
of “ Dismounted Service,” the method of dismounting, on emergdhey, 
a certain number (two thirds) of a scfuadron, to act with their carbines 
on foot, for such occasions probably as forcing a defile maintained by a 
handful of infantry, checking an enemy’s advanced cavalry by occu- 
pying the liedges on each side their road througli a pass, or such like 
purposes. The method here described is far safer and more exj)editious 
than by linking horses, and consists in leaving every centre of threes 
mounted and holding the bridles*of his right and left comrades' horses. 
The horses are thus perfectly manageable, and indeed might bh put jn 
motion for a short disianec and at a slow pace, if it were necessary ; 
besides that, their riders can get at and mount them in an instant ; 
whereas horses, when linked, were perfectly immpveable, nor could any 
man get his horse to remount wAhout much delay. Some directions 
are appended to this “ Dismounted Service/’ by which the men are 
formed into regular skirmishers, as light infantry with supports ; and 
to this we understand that many officers find objection, because cavalry, * 
when the rare emergency does occur of wanting then> oiA foot, can 
only he required to line a hedge or wall for a few minutes, or mak^ a 
hasty rush to force a passage, nor is there any probable occasion where 
their 'i;egularly skirmishing as infantry could be advisable# 
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NARRATIVE OF CAPT. ROSS’S FIRST VOTAGE OF DISCOVERY. 

4 

BY AN OFFICER EMPLOYED. 

In ijie beginning of January, 1818, Capt. Ross was appointed to 
command an expedition fitking(,at Deptford for the discovery of a north- 
west passage from Baffin’s Kay. T^iis expedition was composed of two 
merchant ships hired and strengthened for the purpose : tlie Isabella, of 
340 tons, was commanded by Capt. Ross, and tlie Alexander, of 270 
tons, by Lieutenant, now Sir Edw. Parry. The no/elty of the tiling 
attracted thousands during the equipment; the Duke of Clarence (his 
present Majesty) made a most minute inspection ; the Lords of the 
Admiralty, the nobles of the land, and crowds of distinguished indi- 
viduals, in and about London, came down to visit the ^hips ; it was then 
the nine days’ wonder, and was certainly gratifying and encouraging to 
those employed. Alas ! not so on the last occasion ; — Capt. Ross was 
equipped with a steamer by some spirited individuals, and few people 
cared how, or by whom, or whither bound ; — discoveries had become 
common, and the nine days’ wonder had ceased. •• 

On the 16th of April tlie ships dropped down to tbc Little Nore, and 
on the 30th reached Lerwick in Shetland ; here vve found the Ister 
frigate, who supplied us with bread up to the day. A few observations 
were made on the dip of the needle in Mr. Mouat’s garden, Brassa 
Sound, opposite the town of Lerwick ; and on the 3d of May the expe- 
dition finally quitted the Biitish shores, a:\d steered to the westward, 
towards Greenland.^ On the 17th we crossed immediately over a part 
of the north Atlantic, where an extensive shoal was laid down in ancient 
charts, called the “ Sunken Land of Buss,” but neither land nor shoal 
could be found, nor even soundings : tliis supposed slioal was laid down 
in the latitude of 57° north, and about 27*^' west longitude, and had 
always been approaclicd with extreme caution b) the whalers, (in whose 
track it was supposed to lie ;) some liad even hove to if I ley neared it at 
night, — a prudence very praiseworthy, but which nevertheless lost them 
many hours’ run. 

The whole passage across the Atlantic was rough, and the Alexander, 
with her two years’ provisions and stores, laboured much ; we soon 
found her to be a very dull sailer, never exceeding eight knots with a 
fair wind, and not half that on a wind. 

On the 22d of May we passed about one hundred miles to the south- 
ward of Cape Farewell in Greenland, and then made the best of our 
way to the northward. It is to be regretted that* the Cape was not 
Been, as the Admiralty Charts and Rio’s Tables differed nearly two 
degrees from each oth^r in its longit^jJe*. 


* The mention of Rio's Tables reminds me of a circumstance which occurred one 
^ day, whilst I was working with the volume sui)plied to the Alexander by the Admi- 
ralty: the ship gave a luich which tumbled the book off the table, and out fell a 
sheet of papBir fitftn between its leaves, which I found, upon perusal, to be the minutes 
of ^he glorious battle of Trafalgar, taken on board the Neptune. This document, 
from its appearance, was evidently the original one, taken during the engagement by 
some person on board that ship. 1 valued this paper much, not only for the singular 
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On the 26th, the first iceberg was seen flouting majestically on the 
ocean, in the form of a sugar-loaf, and upwards of fifty feet high ; on the 
following day the “ crow’s nest** was lioistedand secured to its station*. 

• On the 28th several icebergs were passed, sorae to windward and 
some to leeward ; and an interesting trial was made, which proved, that 
those which were passed to windward made the temperature of the water 
colder, whereas those that were passed to leeward caused no diflerence 
ill the water, but materially changed the temperature of the atirvps|)liere. 
About this time we began to feel a ^cmsiCli^ cliange in tlie climate ; the 
air was very chilly, (especially when the sun was clouded;) lumps of 
lieavy ice were often seen ; and sleet, and fogs, and frost, were of fre- 
quent occurrence. , 

On the evening of Sunday, the 31sl of May, tlie snow-topped hills of 
Greenland were first seen, vvli^n our latitude was 63° 40' N., and longi- 
tude 55° 35 ' W. I may here observe, that the first discovery made, as 
regards this western coast of GiccnJand, was about 3° of error in its 
longitude^ as laicf down in tlic charts. A boat was sent to a piece of 
ice floating near, andllie paity shot several birds known in these regions: 
the maliimak, the kitty waKc," the loom, and the roach. 

On the 4th of June, having /eached two degrees farther north, various 
experiments ucre tri^d to ascertain the true variation of the comj)a88, 
cand after \ery satisfactory results, tlie mean of fifteen azimuths and one 
ainjilitudo gave the variation 58° 47' AV. The officers of the Alexander 
aU) this day a leg of mutton for dinner, (in honour of liis Majesty’s birth- 
day,) which had been luinging under the mizen-top since tlie departure 
from J'mglaiid: it was unanimously declared delicious, and as fresh as 
if killed but a few days ; it was of course washed dowm with a glass of 
good port to the health of t*lie King. * 

On the 7th, vve^anie near to the main ice in Baffin’s Bay, of wliich 
we had early intimation by observing a remarkably bright appearance 
in the sky over it. Uito en countered a strong gale with heavy 
snow, which made our navigation very intricate, and our situation not 
at all ])leasant. Tlicrcbwas so much ice scatteied about, and somc^of it 
so near^ rpse|nbling white top-seas, tliat the utmost vigilance was 
required to steer clear of the dnngef ; and if it liad not been for the 
blessing (wliicli ueiiow began to en joy) of continued daylight through- 
out tlie twenty-four hours, 1 believe our expodition would very soon 
have been brought to a close. \V hen the wind moderated, we pushed 
away to tlie northward among much ice, and ahung the dreary coast of 
Greenland, (looking anything but green,) and passing by many magni- 
ficent icebergs aground. * ^ 


manner 111 which it feil into my^os*»es&U)u, but moie particulaily for the minute details 
which it pave of that sjilenthd victory : the hist lines described passing under the 
commander-in-chief’b stem after llic action, and giving three cheers, before they were 
made acquainted with the death of the «inmoital Nelson* who had just breathed his 
last. Ihis valued document 1 lost, togetfier with all I possessed, when the Kacehorso 
was wrecked the Isle of Man. 

*•* This machine is intended to give shelter to the look*oiit man aloft: it is formed 
of slips oi light wood, hooped together, and covired with painted canvass ; when in its* 
place it lests on the cross-trees, and is well secured to the backstays ; it is about five 
feet high, and has a seat in H ; at*the bottom is a small trap-hatenj^y which it is 
entered ; this drops down, and fuTms the floor after the person is in. All the wbftlc- 
ships have one of these heavy-looking machines at their main-top-mast h»ad. 
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On the 9th we approached to within two miles of some small islands, 
i|pd there anchored to an iceberg aground in 58 fathoms. It may not 
be improper here to describe this method of anchoring ; upon approach* 
ing the ice, a boat is sent to it, with ice-axes and ice-anchors ; a hole is* 
dug, and the hook of the anchor lifted into it, a small warp is then 
attached to the other end of it from the ship, and there you are fast ; the 
anchor, it must be known, is a crooked piece of iron, nearly the shape 
of an^^ a ship is provided (fpr these parts) with many of these, weigh- 
ing from 70 to 250lbs. each. AfteS* we were snug alongside the IsOf 
bella, the instruments from both ships were sent to tlie berg, and a 
variety of observations made, which confirmed what had been remarked 
on first seeing land, that the western coast of Greenland was errone- 
ously laid down in the charts by al^out 3° of longitude. Soon after we 
were fast, a number of canoes came off from tlie neighbouring land, 
with an Esquimaux in each ; these fragile barks are made of seals’ 
skins, tightly stretched over light ribs of bones, and perfectly water- 
tight in every part, except one round hole in the middle of the upper 
side, to admit the nether part of the man, who, when seated, laces the 
seal-skin of his own habiliment close round the opening, and then not 
only his canoe, but his person is water-tight, nothing being visible but 
his hands and face. These people are very dex' ^rous in the manage- 
ment of their boats, often turning the turtle for a trifling remuneration ; 
and certainly to do this, custom must have taught them to balance 
themselves very justly ; when they upset one way, they have only the 

S addle under water to purcl^ase themselves up again the oilier side. 1 
ave often seen our people try to sit upright in one of these canoes, but 
they could not without holding on by oiip of our boats. Talking of 
this, who that was in London at the beginning of 1818 can forget the 
exhibition of poor John Sackhouse, the Esquimaux, with his canoe upon 
the Thames ; how wondering thousands roared applause, and made old 
Deptford ring again ; and how poor John, anxious the crowd to please, 
approached too near the shore, and in turning the turtle, stuck his head 
fasten the mud, as the quivering bottom of the ‘canoe plainly indicated, 
from which unpleasant dilemma he was rescued by a jo»ly marine, who 
dashed boldly through thick and Ihiii, and extricated the balf-smothercd 
Esquimaux ? — Alas ! poor John, he i3-«iow no more ; he died at Edin- 
burgh before a second expedition was fitted out. — Peace to his manes ! 

On the 10th of June the fickleness of the ice obliged us to cast off 
and make sail away from the berg to prevent our being entirely beset, 
and the day following we fell in with two of the whale-ships, the Vene- 
rable and Brunswick, of Hull. These ships had been trying to force 
their way to the northward, but were prev,ented by the ice ; they had 
been, however, tolerably successful with the whales ; the first had killed 
seven, and the other eleven fish. The method adopted to ascertain this 

f iiece of intelligence was novel enoitgh to us : one of our crew on the 
brecastle held up a broom as we passed, when immediately some one 
on board those ship» swung his hat above bis head as many times as 
there were whales killed, and this is called brooming. On passing a 
piece of icej^liis evening*, a seal was shot by one of the Isabella’s offi- 
cers, whicH'was found to measure seven feet from snout to tail, and five • 
and a half round the body. 
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On the 12th we had reached the latitude of 68° 15 N., when calms 
and fogs obliged us to make fast to an iceberg afloat in 200 fathoms, 
(small stones and mud.) As we lay alongside the Isabella, it was dia- 
• covered that the ships attracted each other’s compasses considerably ; 
this was no doubt owing to the mass of iron which each contained, and 
to the decreasing influence of the magnetic matter upon the horizontal 
movement of the compass-card ; although the variation v\;is but six 
points as yet, it was found necessary to devote constant attciTfion to 
the compasses. On this night Mr, Parrj look the meridian altitiule of 
the sun at midnight, and a very good latitude he obtained, although the 
sun descended still rather low at that hojur. I shall never forget the 
impression made* upon me the first time I traced the motion of that 
glorious luminary throughout the twenty-four hours. 

The 14th brought us close to some islands, called the Whale Fish 
Islands, where the Danes have a small settlement, the head man of 
which came off to the Isabella, and had an interview with Capt. Ross. 
These islands wTe found to be as erroneously laid down in the charts as 
was the main coast of Greenland. We spoke some whalers, who in- 
formed us that the ice had not yet broken up to tlie northward. 

On the Iflth, in the evening, we arrived at Way gat Island, and 
made fast to a sm*!! iceberg aground in thirty-four fjitlioms, (broken 
shells and small ^tones,) the nearest part of the island bearing N.W. 
and W., distant about two miles; this, like the main land, is very high 
and covered with snow. Here we found near forty whale ships, 
anxiously wailing for the breaking up of the ice, as all further ])rogrtss 
was arrested, for the present, by an impenetrable barrier of ice and 
icebergs, fifty- five of wlijgh wc counted from our sliip. The masters 
of the whalers informed us that they had not seen go much of it in these 
parts, and so lal^ in the season, for many years, • On our approach all 
the ships hoisted their colours, and gave three cheers as we jiassed 
them, which were heartily returned by our crews. It was certainly a 
glorious and gratifying sight to behold, in this extreme corner of the 
globe, ^80 many Brit^h ensigns proudly floating to tlie breeze ; ^ndeed 
the tout enkmhlc of the scene thLs beautiful night, with its solemn 
stillness and its burnished sun, was truly sublime. 

Early next morning all was bustle : Captain Ross sent a tent on 
shore, and the observatory was pitched upon the nearest part of the 
island, and several parties were formed to examine the ])lace. Mr. 
Parry measured the height of a mountain n^r the observatory, which 
he found to be 957 feet abq,ve the sea-level ; Captain Sabine, the 
astronomer, set the pendulum a going, and the sportsmen shot several 
birds, and saw a few ha^es ; whilst those on board had plenty to do to 
watch the tide (which ran very strong) and change the ship fiom side 
to side of the berg. This tide was very irregular, and was conjectuicd 
to be some extraordinary current, as it ran up and down but once in 
twenty-fijur hours ; the large masses of ice which drove up and down 
with it, made it necessary to be always on the alert to keep the ships 
from injury. Amongst the birds shot were the white grouse, the snipg, 
the snow-bird, the arctic swallow, and tho burgomaster ; the latter a 
fine white bird, nearly size of a goose. The ganieTtiowever, was 
very scarce, apd the sport tedious and fatiguing. • 
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The observations macledon shore were as follows-: — Rate of pendulum 
above the twenty-four hours, 153 seconds; magnetic variation, 72° 
42 ' 50" W. ; magnetic dip, 82° 48' 47" ; latitude of the observatory, 
70° 26' 17" N. ; longitude, 54° 49' 15" W. ; high-water full moon at 
9h 40m p.M. ; rise of the tide or current 6 feet 3 inches, but the next 
day at eleven it rose 10 feet, flood running to the N.W. Many of the 
smaller bergs float with the rising tide, and when they take the ground 
again, Tbqy cause much convulsion ; one that we were fast to nearly upset 
with the jerk ; it therefore always advisable to castofl* in such cases. 

On the 20th^of June, we made sail, in company with the Isabella 
and several whalers, and stood across the Waygat passage to observe 
the ice, which we found to be very whimsical in its n\ovements ; some- 
times we were in an open sea,*^ and sometimes closely beset, without 
changing our position many miles. It wgs beautiful at times to see 
over a vast expanse of ice, a number of ships, each striving in its own 
little stream to work to the north, by tracking, towing, or sailing, whilst 
others were compelled to remain stationary. 

On the 22d, we made fast to a small berg, aground in fourteen 
fathoms, within a mile of a small Danish settlement, called “ Four 
Island Point,’* close to the high, bleak, and barren coast of (Greenland. 
This establishment was composed of one store-housef (winch the whaling 
people called the governor's house) and an Esquirnaux hut. As we 
found no living creature in this enviable government, it was supposed 
that the inhabitants had gone to the noith to begin the seal-fishery 
sooner than they could have done with success at home. Upon visiting 
the shore, we found the doors open, and sundry utensils lying about, 
and many empty oil casks. The Danish coat ot arms was cut upon a 
stone of the building, and just outside were*found two graves mther 
fresh ; these were exfiniined without much trouble, the bodies were 
merely laid upon the ground, and a few turfs placed over them ; they 
were wrapped in seal-skins; one was supposed to have been a 
Dane and the other an Esquimaux. The latitude of these little islands 
or roc^s was 70° 40' N. About this time we perceived an astonishing 
migration of the arctic bird called the iiialuinak, fro^i the south 
towards the north ; they flew out of shot, over head, and so great was 
their number that they formed a continued string for nearly forty-eight 
hours. 

On the 23d, we passed within a hundred yards of the outermost 
island, and sounded in tltirty-six fatlioms, with the four islands in one. 
The next day we had made another short stage to the northward along 
shore, whfii the inconstant ice bothered us again, and fairly pushed us 
aground. The activity and great attention of the whale sliips were very 
ccmspicuous upon this occasion : in a very short time a number of their 
boats were alongside, and the ship was soon towed ofl‘ again, without 
any damage except the loss^ of the sp^it-sail yard, which was carried 
away by our nose rubbing against a* berg. The weather becoming 
hazy, we lashed alongside the Isabella (fast to an iceberg), and as no 
opening could be perceived to the uortliward, all the whalers brought 
up also. Here we filled our water-tanks with ice from the berg, and 
completed ouT^v^ater. It was amusing to see how fast the hot mid- 
day sun thawed the ice, and how very soon it would freeze again, if 
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perchance a fog or haze came on ; and how grand was the rush of 
water down the valleys and cliffs in the day, to be again silent and still 
in the night, when the pale sun had lost its burning power ; and so 
sijigular was this approximation, or blending, or whatever else it may 
be called, of heat and cold, that I have had my lips sccfrched when taking 
the latitude at noon, and at the time standing ankle-deep in snow. 

On the 27th we worked our way across a deep bay called Jacob’s 
Bight, where some excellent lunars were taken upon the land ice.^ A 
small seal was brought on board hei^ ; it* was, however, too yotmg to 
feed itself ; and as nobody knew how to staifll nurse, wc gave the poor 
thing its liberty, after four days’ keeping, and trying all means, in vjiin, 
to feed it ; its moanings were very doleful, and not unlike those of a 
suffering infant. . 

On the 29th it was represented to Capt. Boss, that some of the crew 
of the Eagle, of Hull, had destroyed the little settlement at “ Four 
Island Point/’ by setting fire to the liouse. In consequence of this 
information, a boafr was despatched from the Isabella, accompanied by 
one from our ship, under the orders of Mr. Parry, to ascertain the fact, 
and hold an inquiry on the subject. As we were separated by ice as 
well as sea from the Eagle — (in sight many miles to the boutliward)— 
wc had a tedious journey of several hours before we reached that ship, 
having had to drag tl?e boats over several patches of ice in our way. 
After visiting the premises, which, sure enough, were quite demolished, 
ancl examining the master and a few of the crew, it aj)pcared that two 
of the men, by way of a lark, went on shore one night to make a 
bonfire of llie place. Of course every body felt very indignant at such 
mischievous thoughtlessness, to say the least of it, and the culprits 
themselves seemed ashamed^ the deed : they were given to understand 
that an impress would be laid against their wages t<J help to cover the 
damages. I am sure a liouse in these regions could not have been an 
eyesore to these fellows, for it was the only one that we saw in the 
country. Captain Ross represented the whole business to the Admi- 
ralty by bis first despatch ; and no doubt the Danes were satisfied to 
the full, as no i^ore was lieard about it ; at the same time, means were 
taken to let the wandering seal-fislicrsfknow of the disaster which had 
befallen their winter- quarters ; and, fortunately, the next day some 
canoes came off to the Isabella from a distant part of Jacob’s Bight, 
and among the crews was a Dane from the little factory, who had every 
thing explained to him, . 

On the 1st of July, another tribe of Esquimaux came off from the 
same place. They had with lh(?m a larger boat than any we had yet 
seen, with which they attack the whale as well as the seal. Like all the 
others it was made of seal- skin, but not closed over the top like tffe 
smaller canoes ; this boat was 19 feet long, 5 broad, and 2^ deep. 
Among the crew were five women, wlio used the paddle indiscriminately 
with the men ; they fippeared to 3)e a sort 'of naif-caste between the 
Dane and the Esquimaux. Like the men^ they w*ere clad from head to 
foot in seabskin. They had with them eight dogs, and a sledge for 
journeying over the ice. One of the females, who aj)peared about • 
twenty years of age, was a camely damsel to* look at. .Qg.plain Ross 
induced her, after a little ^rsuasion, to sit for her picture, which was 
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very ably drawn by Lieut. Hoppner and Mr, Skene. Our Esquimaux, 
John Sackhouse, was quite at home with these people. In shortt here- 
abouts may be called his native country, if wandering tribes can he said 
to have a fixed country. His joy was very great when he recognized 
an acquaintance aVnongst them. Captain Ross allowed him to launch 
his canoe, (which had been snugly stowed away on board the Isabella,) 
and to accompany his countrymen on shore, and moreover gave him 
leauft to carry a rifle with liim. Next day, however, when the ships 
were i^ady to start, he was found^ wan ting, and after much delay a boat 
was despatched to ascertain the cause of his detention ; the crew soon 
discovered him lying in a hut, wounded by the recoil of his piece. 
When brought on board, his right arm was found to be out of the 
socket. The foolish fellow b^d overloaded his gun, under the idea, as 
he said, that “ more shot, more kill.” 

This evening we had a strong breeze off* the shore, which astonished 
all hands, from its being so remarkably warm and sultry, blowing, as it 
did, from the frozen mountains, and sweeping over extensive floes of ice. 
On the 8d July we took advantage of a fine breeze and a good opening 
between the land and the ice, and made a stretch to the northward ; 
this brought us in sight of a group of islands, called the “ Woman 
Islands,’* where the Danes have another fi&liing station, composed of a 
few huts. Near these islands is a bluff-looking mountain, called “Hope 
Sanderson.” 

On the 7th, we approached another group, (not exactly known,) which 
Capt. Ross named the “ Three Islands,” supposing them to be the same 
which Baffin saw some two hundred years before. Here we went on 
shore egg-hunting, but found very few ; it was supposed that somebody 
had been beforehand with us : the cliffs bounded with empty nests ; 
various sorts of bij-ds were seen, and several good •specimens shot, and 
brought on board. These islands are small and low, the largest not 
exceeding two miles in circumference, and are quite barren. Round 
the southernmost island we found deep water close to. They are situ- 
ated about twenty miles from the Greenland recast, in lat. 74° 1' N. and 
lonjf. 57° 56' W. In rambling about I discovered a solitary grave, 
with a large stone at the head of4t; the body lay on the surface with a 
few turfs over it, like those at Four Island Point. I imagined it the 
last resting-place of some Esquimaux, but I was not curious enough to 
disturb it. 

The next day a trial was made to warp the ship ahead in a calm, 
with an umbrella; and although we gave the ship way, the trouble was 
not compensated by the advantages gained. The boats’ crews found it 
np easy matter to lug up the wet canvass when under the bows, in 
order to its being rowed ahead again j and so much time was lost in 
this operation, that before we could step out again on board with the 
warp, the ship lay as (lead as a log on the water. This machine was 
something like an umbrella of large ‘dimensions, and made of canvass. 
I have heard of some ship having made use of two witH success, I 
believe on the coast of Africa ; which I think very likely, especially if 
the boats were smart in hauling up the one done with, before it got 
under the IvCM of the ship. 

.Fogs, calms, and the ice, detained us off these islands until the 16 th, 
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when at last we crept on another short stage. ^The Zephyr, of Hull, 
neared us this day to acquaint us with the loss of the Brothers, of the 
same place, which was unfortunately caught between two floes, and 
nearly cut in two by the shock; she soon sunk, but the crew saved 
themselves by springing on the ice, and were taken •ofl’ by other ships. 
The Brothers had killed six fish. Next day, observing a narrow neck 
which connected two fields of ice together, (beyond which was clear 
water,) we rigged a triangle thereon, and set the ice-saws in motion, 
and succeeded in cutting a canal, t^jrough which we passed the ships, 
and by that means gained a few more mile# northing. Although this 
sawing-work is very laborious, we managed to average near eighty feet 
an hour, through sojid ice four feet thick. 

On the 18th, a S.W. wind gradually aiyl gently drove the ice towards 
the ships and entirely inclosed us, so that no water could be seen for 
many miles^: this was a goocf opportunity fof whicli the commanders 
availed themselves) of sending tlie crews on the ice to skylark ; and 
what with “ foot-b?ill ” and “ lea])-frog/* there was plenty of fun to keep 
the scurvy out of tlic bones. Mr. Fisher, assistant- surgeon, tried an 
experiment on the floating of ice, by immersing a cube of it in a tub of 
sea- water, which proved, that solid ice floats in tlie propoition of one 
part above water to six below ; the experiment had been tried before 
with the same results. The fogs, with which we were much troubled all 
these days, were pflhaps caused by exliUjlations from the masses of ke ; 
fos we often had the sun bright and clear over head, when we could 
barely see the Icngtli of the sliip, and hear the Isabella's crew talking, 
when we could only perceive her top-gallant-mast heads. These fogs 
are mostly accompanied by a freezing mist, called in these parts the 

Barber,” from its adherifl(^ to the hair and beard in a frozen state, 
and giving to the^ace something of the a])pearancft of being under the 
shaver’s hands. 

On the 23d July, we had reached the 75th degree of latitude, and left 
all the whale ships (with the exception of two or three) to the south- 
ward ; these had, in cgnscc|uence, better sport; and the Royal George, 
of Hull,*killed| a fine fish near us this day, which gave us an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the whole process ct cutting up the blubber. When 
the dead whale is secured alongside, the harpooners are sent on her with 
long knives, having spikes under their boots to prevent slipping off. A 
strong purchase from the mainmast-hcad is attached to a slip of the 
blubber about the centre of the whale; whon the upper surface is 
cleared of all that is good, (which is hoisted into the ship in junks of 
near a ton weight,) the purchasS is brought to the capstan and hove on, 
whilst the slip of blubber is gradually detached, by which iileans ^he 
fish is turned as Xvanted, flintil the whole is cleared, when the crang or 
carcass is turned adrift. By this time the purchase, with its long string 
of blubber, is nearly ablock ; the whole is then j:ut up on the deck into 
smaller pieces by the boat-steerers, and tumbled into the hold by the 
line-coilerJ, to be put into casks at leisure. The main-brace is then 
spliced, three cheers given, and they then look out for another fall. This 
whale was near eighty feet long, and was supposed to yield about twentjT 
tons of oil. • 

On the 24th, having got rid of a few worthless hands, an4 entered 
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volunteers from the whale-ships in place of them, the crew was divided 
into three watches, a very necessary arrangement in this climate, when 
the strength of the company will admit of it. The next day a party from 
botli ships walked seven or eight miles over a field of ice, to a small 
island peeping abdve it, some eight or ten miles from the coast. This 
island formed three low liills, and we computed its circumference at 
near three miles. The remains of an Esquimaux hut and a few human 
bon^ya were seen ; and a number of birds* nests (with young ones) 
found <Jn the ground. The eld birds were very bold, and darted down 
upon the spoilers of their ttests with astonishing velocity. A few good 
specimens of these were shot, to send to England. The party returned 
to the ships about midnight, very tired. A walk over ice covered with 
snow, in heavy marching orch^r, (as a soldier would call it,) with our 
large snow-boots, rifles, ammunition, grub, &c., made it very fatiguing ; 
it was like walking fourteen or fifteen miles in two or three inches of 
mud. 

On the 28th July, there being but two whalers in sight, (and tijey 
far to the southward,) the commodore closed his despatches, and the 
ships their letter -bags, which were conveyed on board the Dexterity, of 
Leith, for passage to England. A variety of stufied birds were also 
sent, and amongst them a few of those shot on the 25th, wliich were 
discovered to be unknown to naturalists; and l believe the bird has 
since been named the “Sabina Gull,” in coinplimeiu to our astronomeir, 
Captain Sabine. Soon after this, a general order a))])earod, declaring 
that it was the commander’s wish, in obedience to directions receive(l 
from the Admiralty, that every specimen of whatever description, col- 
lected by any individual on the expedition, should be considered as 
public property, and as sucli carefully pres*i[9rved until delivered up. I 
know not what caujed the issuing of this order at this particular period, 
but this 1 know, that tliere appeared a little ill-blood in consequence, 
and 1 believe that this was its first appearance. This evening the field- 
icc closed upon us, and one mass taking the ship lower than the oilier, 
threw her on her beam ends ; fortunately, the ice. being now very brittle, 
gave^way at the edges to the piessure ; and the icc-sawfebcing' speedily 
apjilied, the ship righted again tvilliout damage. 'Flie frequency of 
fogs has of late caused our abstract of observations to be very bare, and 
even in clear weather we cannot often take good sights on board. The 
obstructions of ice are so great in these regions, that the natural 
horizon is very rarely seen, and tlie artificial one cannot be used with 
any degree of exactness on board ship, even in smooth water. Mr. 
Troughton (of sextant celebrity, and ‘beautiful instruments lie made) 
invented’ an ingenious spinning artificial horizon, mounted like a com- 
pass, for counteracting the motion of the sliip, but it was never found to 
answer for that degree of accuracy with which it was the pride of the 
officers pf this expedition to work, and of whom it may truly be said, 
that their ships were navigated to a pih’s jioint. 

On the 31st, the well-known cry of “ A fall ! a fall !*’ brought every- 
body upon deck, and sure enough one of the Isabella’s boats (in which 
fvas my much-esteemed friend Ross, the captain's nephew) had struck 
a whale, and,.\yas fast to iier. Mr. Parry ordered one of our boats to 
assist, and 1 had the good fortune to go in lier, but not as a looker on ; 
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for on those occasions no more cats are sent than can catch mice. I 
therefore pulled the stroke-oar, and had my arms pretty well tugged for 
my curiosity : I was, however, fully gratified. After pulling about and 
watching for near half an hour, the whale rose, and our harpoon was 
the second into her. We then veered away the line as slowly as safety 
would permit, (to tire the fish,) even to making the bollard or timber- 
head in the bow of the boat smoke with the friction, and to having Jier 
nose nearly dragged under water. All thi% time the whale was tomng 
us along at a precious rate ; her povfors, lioyever, gradually slackened, 
which enabled a third boat to fasten on : the fish now remained mostly 
above water, blowing in much distress ; this opportunity was instantly 
seized, by hauling up the boats on either side the tail, upon the monster’s 
back, and there the harpooners began Tancing into the vitals; for it 
must be known, that the harpeoners only penetrate into the blubber to 
hold on by.* It seemed surprising to me, at each push of the lance, 
that this huge creature only made a sort of flinching motion, when the 
least exertion of the tail to the right and left must have smashed our 
boats and sent us all to kingdom come. My reflections have often 
been, that the goodness of an all* wise Providence must be particularly 
felt upon such occasions ; for although all things were given to lordly 
man for his use, it wofild be to very little ])urpose in many instances, if 
the means were not#made adequate to the ends. After a few thrusts of 
the lance, the iish began to spout up blood and thick matter, (which 
disagreeably splashed over us,) and soon after to roll over from cx- 
liau8tion,upon which there was an immediate cry of “Back off!” which was 
speedily done. It is very necessary to bo brisk just then, for the boats 
had not backed far, when tjuj whale began with tail, head, and fins to 
kick up a deuce of a floundering. This, fortiinatejy, is but of short 
continuance, and is called the death struggle ; in a f?w minutes the fish 
was quite dead : three clieers were given, (ihe usual practice,) and the 
monster of the deep was taken in tow by the boats, and lugged towards 
the sliij)s, now several miles distant. The whole, from the first striking 
to the clci^th, occupied itbout an hour. The Isabella lashed the v^Jiale 
to her stern, aiSl the next day she wiy flinched or cut up in due style. 
She was upwards of sixty feet in length, and I believe yielded about 
thirteen tons of oil, which was sold and shared out as prize-money, 
upon our return to England. I must here observe, that the choice part 
of our crews were experienced whale-fishers, and that our boats were 
whale-boats ; and moreover, we were amply sifj)plied with wliale-lines, 
harpoons, and lances. • 


(2'o be concluded %n our next.) 
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MILITARY ESTABLISI1MGNT6 OF GERMANY. 

No. VII. 

• BAVARIA, 

Composition of the Army. 

^jg kingdom maintains a force consisting of 45,000 regular troops, 
andl45,000 militia, or landwehr ; but owing to the army being orga^ 
nized upon a system of furlough, tne number of men actually underarms 
does not exceed, in ordinary times, 17,000. 

^ The army is separated into four divisions, each consisting of two 
brigades of infantry, and one of cavalry. * 

The infantry brigades are *8evGrally formed of four regiments of the 
line, and a battalion of chasseurs ; but li brigade of cavalry comprises 
only two regiments. 

The department of the artillery is under a speciEd direction, though 
not independent of the general military administration. Besides the 
foregoing, there is a halberdier body-guard, whose captain-commandant 
is a lieutenant-general of the army. The uniform of this corps is smalt 
blue, with black facings and turnbacks, yellow linings, and silver em- 
broidery. The rank which the individual holds in the regular army is 
designed upon his coat collar ; hat with lace boKler, white and blue 
feather; silver-hilted sword, and black velvet sword-knot, with silver 
tassels ; bandolier, cartouche box, and carbine. 

Infantry. — Strength and Formation. 

The total strength of the infantry of 4hc line consists of sixteen 
regiments, and foip- battalions of chasseurs. , 

A regiment is composed of two battalions, each having six companies, 
one of which is a rifle company ; and a few riflemen are distributed 
through the third ranks of the other five. Tlie battalions of chasseurs 
are likewise composed of six companies, and^lheir third ranks carry 
rifloB. I • 

In war time the battalions vaty in strength from lOOo to 1200 men ; 
and a reserve battalion, commonly of four companies, but capable of 
being increased to six, as circumstances may require, is added to each 
regiment. 

It is conceived that pavaria can produce, on an emergency, an effec- 
tive force of 50,000 infantry, and 9000 cavalry ; and in the early part 
of the campaign of 1814, tlie amount of her army was computed as 
high as»80,000 men. It appears, however, by the treaty of accession 
to the treaty of Vienna, signed in April, 18^5, — whkh we quote here, as 
a guide to the real extent of means possessed by this kingdom, — that 
his majesty the King of Bavaria engaged to bring into the field, and 
to employ actively, an army of 60,«o6 men, of whom 8500 should be 
cavalry, with a proper proportion of artillery, without counting his 
garrisons. 

Uniform. — ^The whole of the infantry is dressed in smalt blue, with 
scarlet linings and bindings, and a single ro\v of buttons ; the collars 
and facings vary, as appears' beneath, but 'two regiments are always 
alil^e ; their distinction consisting of a different coloured button, white 
or yellow— in winter blue cloth^ and in summer white linen trousers, 
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are worn ; leather caps with brasB ornaments an^ mountings, worsted 
pompons and cockades, muskets, bayonets, sabres with brass mountings, 
and white leather cross-belts. 

^he rifle company of the first battalion adopts a green feather, that 
of the second, white and green ; and the riflemen have a bugle em- 
broidered upon their jacket-skirts. 

The chasseur battalions are dressed the same as the infantry of the 
line, with the exception of their coat-lminga, collars and facings, which 
are of green cloth — yellow buttons are ^orn, w'jlh. the battalion number on 
them ; caps like the infantry, with green feathers ; black leather cross- 
belts. 

The muskets of thfc chasseurs are of the same calibre and pattern as 
those borne by the infantry, except that the barrels are shorter, and 
their bayonets longer. • 

The subjoiTied table exhibits the colours of the collars, facings, and 
buttons, by which the regiments are severally distinguished : — 


Regts. 

Collars and Facings. 

Buttons. 

Body Resjt. 

( Scarlet, v. ith two Lars of worbtedl ... „enade 

1 lace upon the blecves / g:renaae 

1st Regt. of the line red 

yellow 

2<l 

• black 

»» 

3d 

• scarlet 


4th 

light yellow 

white 

sth* 

rose 


6th 

bcai'let 


7tli 

rose 

yellow 

8th 

light )ellow 


9th 

crAftbon 

,, 

10th 

• 

• >» * 

white 

11th 

black 

>> 

12 th 

orange 

»> 

13 th 

steel green 

>> 

14 th 


yellow 

Idth 

. 

• orange 

^ / 

Cavalry. — Strength and Formation. 

»> • 


This branch of the service comprehends — 

2 Regiments of Cuirassiers, and 
6 ,> Clie\ aux Lagers * 

of six squadrons, respectively. • 

The uniform of the cuirassiers consists of a light blue jacket, and 
linings of the same; with a ^ngle row of metal buttons, scarlet collal 
and facings ; coat and pocl^t bindings ; bars and a crown in white 
cloth, upon the skirts ; the order for full dress is tight white cloth pan- 
taloons and high boots, otherwise ||lue overaUs afld half boots ; white 
leather belts,* white scale epaulettes ; helmet, iron cuirass with brass 
ornaments, long sword with a brass hilt, and an iron scabbard ; pistols, 
and carbine. The buttons of the first regiment are white, and of the 
second yellow. ^ • 

• Chevaux Legers, — Dark* green cloth jackets, without pocket-flaps ; the 
collars and facings are of different colours, as described beneath, *a 
crown and a lion are worked upon each skirt ; dark green clQth*OYeralls; 
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cap with vyhite horsahair plume, white scale epaulettes, white leather 
belts, a slightly curved sword with iron scabbard, pistols, and carbine. 

Distinguishing colours of the collars, facings, and buttons of regi- 
ments : — , 


RegU. 

Collars and Facings. 

Buttons. 

1st 

crimson 

yellow 

2d 

»> 

white 

. 3d 

rose 

yellow 

•4th 

•scarlft 

white 

Sth 

• 

yellow 

6th 

rose 

white . 


Artillery. — Strength and Formation, 

This service comprises 

2 Regiments of Artillery 
1 Pontoon Company 
1 Company of Workmen. 

A regiment is composed of two battalions of six companies each, and 
of the following number and description of guns, viz. : — 

seven 6-pound foot batteries 
three 12-poand ditto ^ 
two light-mounted batteries. 

The flying artillery, and the l2-pounder8, are drawn by six horses, a 
and the 6-pounders by four ; and to each piece of artillery an ammu- 
nition waggon is attached, harnessed with the same number of Jjorses as 
the gun which it serves. 

Uniform. — Dark blue cloth, lined witj^ the same — black collar and 
facings ; red binejiug upon the coat and cuff’s, and blue upon the skirts ; 
yellow buttons, with two cannons crossways in relfef, under the number 
of the regiment ; dark blue cloth trousers ; cajis with red feather ; yellow 
epaulettes, white leather belts, infantry muskets, straiglit swords with 
brass handles. 

The train is dressed in a dark blue cloth cofft, with collar and facings, 
and trousers of the same ; red ^bindings, plain yellowlbuttons, inflintry 
Bword, cap with red feather. 

The pontoneers are dressed like the artillery regiments, with this 
slight difference, that lliey wear no grenade upon the skirt ; white epau- 
lettes, and buttons with an anchor on them ; light blue feather, muskets 
similar to those adopted by the chasseurs, and side-arms the same as the 
artillery. . 

Th^ company of workmen is dressed as the artillery, but with a 
cannon on ttie button, and a red feather. ^ 

The engineer corps is divided into five engineer directions, besides 
two companies of sappers and miners. 

Uniform. — Dark blue, with blaak collar and facings ; ^ed bindings, 
white epaulettes, and buttoi^; hat and gorget. 

The sappers and miners are dressed like the pontoneers, except hav- 
ing two pickaxes crosswise on the buttons of the latter, and a gabion on 
those of the former; black and red feathers; the sappers carry muskets, 
and the miners muskets and pistols. 

c The garrison troops consist of two companies, commonly stationed 
at Nuremburg. 




row of buttonB ; light blue collar and facings ; cap, arms the sanne at 
the infantry ; white leather cross-belts. 

Standards — White and Blue., 


Military and Civil Decorations, 

1 St. Hubert. 3 St. George, (3 classes.) 

2 St. Michael, (3 classes.) 4 Maximilian Joseph, (3 classecr) 

5 Civil Service of the Bas^arian Crown. * 

6 Medal for Militafy ServLq^. 

7 Do. Civil do. 

8 Military Medal of Honour for Military Health-Officers. 

9 Cross for Military service. 

Fortresses* 

Landau, of the first class, beibnging to the Germanic Confederation, and 
garrisoned by Bavarian troops. 

Ingolstadt ; Upper and Lower Passau ; of the second class. 

Marienburg — Citadel at Wartzburg ; Forckheim. 

Konigshofen — Rosenberg near Kronach ; of the third and fourth classes. 

Principal Dpp6ts of Military Stores, 

Arsenals— Municlit Mayrienburg. 

Cannon Munich, Augsburg, Memmingen, Wurtzburg. 

Manufaciones of S/hall Arms— Amberg, Kronach, Neustadt on the Hart. 
Powder Memmingen, Kitzingen. 

Contingent. 

The contingent of troops which the kingdom of Bavaria furnishes to 
the army of the confederated states of Germany amounts to 35,000 
men, and forms the 7th corps, • 


No. VIII. 

HANOVER. 

^ ^Composition of the Army. • 

The nominal strength of the staUiTing army of Hanover is 12,455 
men ; but the system of furlough on which it is organised causes the 
number of troops in activity to fall considerably beneath this estimate. 

The army consists of two divisions of infantry, each of three brigades, 
or six regiments ; one division of cavalry of 4bur brigades or eight 
regiments ; one regiment of artillery, and a corps of engineers. 

There is besides a national ccfrps of dragoons, a part only o/ whom 
IS mounted ; and a corps of chasseurs k cheval. • 

iNPANTRT^S/ftf;^/^ and Formation. 

This force comprehends — 

Two Regiments of Foot Guards{(one grenatiierl and one rifle.) 

, tf of the Line. • 

One „ light Infantry. 

A regiment contains two battalions, of four companies each ; and ten 
men of a company carry rifles. . 

During a season of war, the regiments receive a third battalion, 
carry their full complement to nearly 3000 men. 

U. S. Jovbn.No, 55, JuNB, 1833. 
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In 1815, previous to^the augmenUtion of territory ^ured to this 
kingdom by the arrangements of the Congress of Vienna, Hanover 
engaged to employ in the field, exclusive oi the German Legion then 
united with the English army, 26,400 men ; viz., 23,850 infantry, 
2150 cavalry, and 46o artillery; a formidable number of troops when 
considered in proportion to the country's population. 

Those who have had opportuniHes of witnessing the excellent die- 
cipliTTe*and efficiency of the Hanoverian army need not be reminded, 
that the 'possession of a corns* of the numeric^ strength above detailed 
is sufficient to confer upon The country a political preponderance in 
Germany, which few other states can command, whilst the close con- 
nection and powerful friendship of England communicate to the public 
a feeling of security and independence, which would incline them to 
resent sternly an intrusive act or tiggression, directed from without, 
against their present condition and liberties. 

Uniform — The guard rifle-corps and the regiment of light infantry 
are dressed in green, with black collars, facings, and* wings, and silver 
ornaments. The grenadier regiment of the guard and the hine other 
regiments wear scarlet uniforms, with dark blue collars and facings, 
epaulettes and gold ornaments ; the regiments, from one to ten, are 
recognised by the number on tlie coat button. 

The whole of the infantry wears white metal buttons, a grenade and 
a horn distinguishing the grenadier and rifle regiments, respectively ; 
light blue trousers and black gaiters. 

The grenadiers of the guard have bear-skin caps ; the other regi- 
ments adopt shakos, and with the exception of the rifle-corps, who wear 
black leather belts, and a waist-belt with a couicau de chassc in it, the 
infantry have whit^ leather cross-belts, with the bayonet-sheath sus- 
pended from the shoulder. * 

Cavalry — Strength and Formation, 

This arm consists of eight regiments of four squadrons each ; viz. — 
Two regiments of Cuirassiers. • 

* Four „ Hussars. 

Two „ Lancers. 

The body-guard of the sovereign, or the household brigade, comprises 
a regiment of cuirassiers (life guards), and a regiment of hussars, (guard 
hussar regiment). 

Uniform — Cuirassiess. — White jacket, brass cuirass and helmet, with 
a bear-skill crest ; pallash and sabre-tash — the collars and facings of 
the life-^uanls are red — the other regiment has dark blue collars and 
fax^ings, black* helmets and cuirasses — both wear gold ornaments, and 
light blue cloth overalls. ^ 

Hussars — A blue pelisse and dollman, '^with various coloured em- 
broidery and facings, ^is described beneath ; calpack, with a red pouch, 
white leather belts, blue overalls, white and yellow mixed sash. 


a 

Lmbroidery, 

Collars and Facinn. 

Fur, 

1st Regt. or Guard Hussar 

yellow 

red 

black 

2d ,, ,, 

»• 

white 

white 

3d 

white 

yellow 

black 

4th 


red 

white 


The calpacks of the lat, or guard regiment, an of bear, die ethers of 
seal skin. * 
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Lancera^^Gveen jackets, red collars and facings, yellow and white 
sashes, and yellow and white flags on the lances. The first regiment 
has red, and the second black czapkas ; they are respectively distinguished 
by gold and silver lace ornaments. 

The whole of the cavalry carries pistols to aim jvrith, 

AvLTiLLEVLY-^-Strength and Fotmation, 

The regiment of artillery is composed of two battalions, each having 
one mounted, and five foot batteries or companies. * ^ 

The calibre of the pieces is six, ninfe, and twelve pounds/ five and a 
half, and eight inch howitzers. * 

The six and nine-pounders are harnessed by six, and the twelve- 
pounders by eiglit horses ; the foot batteries are so arranged, that the 
gunners ride upon the carriages. • 

Uniform.— Dark blue, r^d collars and facings, white linings, red and 
gold eps^ulettes. 

Enoinxsr Coa:psStrengtk and Formation. 

This* corps is under the superintendence of the chief inspector of 
artillery ; it includes a company of workmen. 

Uniform. — Dark blue, black velvet collar, and facings, black epau- 
lettes, white linings, and gold ornaments. 

Standards . — ^Yellow and White. 

• Military and Civil Decorations. 

• Royal Guelphic Order, (3 classes.) 

„ Medal for Non-Commissioned OfiScers. 

Medal for Waterloo. 

Stade, The Castle of Harburg, in decay. 

• Principal Dep6ts of Military Sidles. 

Hanover. 

Cannon Founder les — Hanover, Stade. 

Manufactory of Small Arms — Hertzberg. 

Corn Magazines— Gofiax, Hertzberg. 

• • Contingent. • 

The kingdom of Hanover is required to contribute to the army of the 
Germanic Confederation a contingent of 13,054 men, forming a part of 
the 10th corps. 


No. IX. 

WURTEMBERG. 

Composition of the Army. , 

In peace tinm, the army of this kingdom does not exceed 4900 fnen ; 
but the full complement i)f its war establishment is reckoned at 16,824. 

The number of troops which his majesty the King of Wurtemberg 
engaged to raise and keep in tlje field, in order to co-operate effectually 
in the ^ject of the allied powers in* 1815, was 20,000, comprising 
18,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, and 24 pieces of artillery. The army is 
composed of two divisions of infantry, each of two brigades and fcair 
regiments ; one division o£ cavalry of the line, of two brigades of two 
regiments each ; one squadron of life guards, and another of chasseurs 
k eheval, and one brigade of artillery. ^ * 
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The life guards wear light blue uniforms, amaranth collars and 
facings, yellow metal buttons with a crown on them ; shakos, palUshes^ 
and carbines. 

Infantry — Strength and Formation. 

The service comprises eight regiments of infantry, each of two bat- 
talions or eight comptinies ; and five men of a company, in peace time, 
carry rifles. When it becomes expedient to place the army upon a war 
establishment, a battalion is added to each regiment, in the way already 
described in speaking of the Hani>verifn and Bavarian forces ; though it 
is sometimes found preferable to augment the numerical strength of the 
companies, instead of raising reserve battalions. The squadrons of 
cavalry receive, in like manner, a proportionate augmentation. 

Unijxrrm — Royal blue, red collar, blue facings and turnbacks, with 
red bindings ; false pockets on the skirtj ; white buttons with the 
number of the regiment on them ; blue epaulettes with red linipgs and 
fringe ; white leather cross-belts ; shako with an iron shield in front, 
in Uie form of a half-moon, and the number of the mgiment^ white 
tassels and ornaments ; muskets, bayonets, and swords. 

Cavalry — Strength and Fbrmation. 

This force consists of four regiments, and a squadron of chasseurs 
k cheval. A regiment has four squadrons, with several men armed with 
rifles distributed in each. 

Uniform — Royal blue, (the chasseurs h cheval, dark blue,) similar 
in cut to the infantry, except that the skirts are closed, and between the 
turnbacks and the false pockets, nine plaits are introduced. The 
collar is also of royal blue cloth, red facings, turnbacks, and coat and 
sleeve-seams, yellow lace and buttons, with th\5 number of the regiment 
on them ; (the chassejirs k cheval have plain buttons ;) .red cloth shako 
with the regimental number stamped through in front ; red and black 
plumes ; long swords with white knots ; pistols and carbines. The 
rifle sections of squadrons have green plumes ; their carbines are 
longer than the rest of the cavalry, and they do not^ carry pistols. 

The chasseurs k cheval wear black bear skin calpack8,|with yellow 
ornaments, instead of shakos. ^ 

Artillery — Strength and Formation, 

This branch of the service comprises a brigade of artillery, consisting 
of one regiment and an arsenal corps. 

The regiment is formed* of two battalions of three companies each ; 
and the train, of two companies. , 

It is arj^anged for part of the men who serve the pieces of the 
mounted batteries to ride upon the carriages. 

Each battalion has six guns, and two l<J-pound howitzers; the 
mounted batteries are of 6, and the foot of 12-pound cannons; and to 
each battery are attached four howitzea and nine cannon ammunition- 
waggons, two workmen’s carts, ^nd a ffeld-smithy. The 6-pound field- 
pieces, the howitzers, and tumbrils, are all drawn by six horses ; the 
12-^unders by eight ; and the field-forge by four. 

llie arsenal corps contains an arsenal direction, and three detach- 
ments; the former is named the garrison artillery company, and is 
employed in the working and confection of cartridges and ammunition. 
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Uniform — Royal blue, black facings, blue turnbacks with a red 
• border, and a grenade in black ; red coat and slceye-seams ; white metal 
buttons with a grenade surmounted by two cannons cross ways on 
them ; shako, with white ornaments, and a yellow grenade in front ; 
white leather belts. The mounted artillery have sabres, pistol^, and 
leather belts, like the cavalry, and c^lpacks of bear skin, jwith white 
scales. • ^ 

The engineer corps consists of a pioneer and pontoon corps com- 
bined, and is attached to the staff of the Quartermaster-General of the 
army. 

I^ess, the same as the artillery ^ shAko with yellow metal shield and 
scales, fascine knife and hatohet ; white leather belts, and yellow buttons. 

The garrison troops are composed of two companies, doing per- 
manent duty at Hohendsperg, a fortress, but used chiefly as a state 
prison. 

Uniform — Same as the infantry, but with plain buttons. 

Standards — Red and Black. 

» Fortresses, 

Freudenstadt a«d Hohendsperg, both fallen into decay. 

Military and Civil Decorations. 

Crown of Wurtemberg, (3 classes.) 

Golden Eagle. 

Military service, (3 classes.) 

Same, with a yellow ribbon, (3 classes.) 

CMl service, (3 classes.) 

Trederick. 

Order of Nobility. 

Gold and silver military medal. 

Medal for Brienne. 

La Fere Champenoise. 

„ Paris. 

Gold and silver CrosS of Honour. 

Medal of Honour for the Campaign of 1815. 

Principal Depots of Military Stores. 

Arsenal and Cannon Faundery — Ludwigsberg. 

Manufactory of Small Arms — Obemdorf. * 

Powder Mills — Urach, Reutlinj^en, Metzingen, Tubingen, Rottwiel. 

Contingent. • 

The kingdom of Wurteijiberg is required, by the Federative Consfitu- 
tion of Germany, to furnish a contingent of 13,955 troops to the army 
of the Confederation, forming part of the 8th corps. 


No.X. 

SAXONY* . 

Composition of the Army. 

The amount of the standing force of this kingdom is x^ckoned at 
13,000 men, besides a landwehr corps de reserve. 

The arrangements of the treaty of Vienna of March, 1815, in regard 
to ‘Saxony, were not of a nature to cause the sovereign to lend a very 
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cordial co-operation to the object of the allied powers of that period ; 
even allowing that the former strong predilections towards the party 
whose fall was immediately desiraed could have been overcome in the 
short space of a f^w months, ^e aid, therefore, furnished in May, on 
the accicssion to the main articles of the Vienna treaty of the preceding 
March, did not exceed 8000 men, troops of the line, including the 
Saxon troops already on the left of tife Ehine, and an equal number of 
landwehr, a force much inferior in numerical strength to that which 
smaller states were enabled to raise for active employment against the 
enemy. It was agreed, however, in consideration of the exhausted 
state of the part of the kingdom of ^axony remaining to the King of 
Saxony, that the aid which his Majesty should furnish should be 
regulated by the means at his disposition. 

The Saxon army is at present composed of two brigades of infantry, 
each of two regiments ; half a brigade of chasseurs ; one brigade of 
cavalry ; a corps of artillery, consisting of one mounted, and three foot 
brigades, with a train battalion. 

Infantry — Strength and Formation, 

This branch of the permanent force is composed of one guard divi- 
sion, containing two companies, and forming a part oi the first infantry 
brigade ; four regiments of the line, each of three battalions or twelve 
companies ; and three battalions of chasseurs, severally of four com- 
panies, whose third ranks are armed with rifles. 

Uniform — ^The guard division, scarlet coats with yellow linings, 
collars, turnbacks, a,pd facings, with red ffa^s; white buttons with a 
crown on them ; epaulettes ; white waistcoats ; light blue cloth trou- 
sers and boots ; (in summer, white linen trousers and gaiters ;) bear- 
skin caps ; muskets, bayonets, and swords. 

The four regiments of the line are dressed in dark green coats, light 
blue collars, and facings ; two rows of yellow metal buttons with the 
number of the regiment on them • (the body regiment Has a erown ;) 
light blue trousers ; shakos with the number of the regiment in wool, 
in a brass socket; white leather cross-belts; musket, bayonet, and 
sword. 

The chasseurs have likewise green coats, but with black collar and 
facings, and red binding^; yellow metal buttons with the number of the 
battalion on them ; shakos with the battalion sign in dark green ; 
grey trousers, and black leather cross-belts. The chasseurs are armed 
the'same as the infantry; the sections of riflemen carry rifles and 
hangers {couteaux de choise). ^ 

CAyxLvy^Strength and Formation. 

One regiment of horse ^guards, aiSd two light dragoon regiments, 
each of four squadrons, constitute the entire of this arm. 

^ Un^orm— Smalt-blue coats, with a single row of buttons, with a 
crown on those of the horse-guards, and the number on those of the 
other regiments. The collars,- facings, And turnbacks of the guards 
are white; of the first regiment, crimson; of the second, light- green ; 
and all have white bindings and scale epaulettes, light-blue overalls, 
helmets, swords, carbines, and pistols, with a number of rifles in each 
squadron. 
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Artillery— and Formation. 

This establishment is composed of three brigades of foot-artillery, of 
* ten companies each ; one brigade of mounted artillery, of two com- 
panies ; and one train battalion. The company of workmen is under 
the direction of the chief ordnance department. 

The pieces consist of the calibre of twelve and six-pound caiuions, 
and eight-pound howitzers, and the batteries are of six guns. • 

To the first levy of the contingent of troops furnished to the federal 
army of Germany belong four batteries, namely — 

1 mounted) each of four six-pound guns and two 

2 foot * f howitzers. . 

1 twelve-pounder battery. 

The six-pounders are accompanied by one, the twelve-pounders by 
two ammunition, and the howitzers by two grenade waggons respec- 
tively ; a field-forge is attached to each battery, and a spare tumbril 
to a company. The guns, ammunition and other carriages, apper- 
taining to the mounted artillery, are all harnessed by six horses, as are 
the twelve-pounders and spai'e tumbrils. The six-pounders, howitzers, 
ammunition-waggons, and forges, are drawn by four horses. 

Uniform — Foot Artillery — Dark-green, with red collar and facings, 
green linings, yellow buttons, yellow leather belts, and shakos. 

, Horse Artillery — Dark-green jackets, red collars and facings, yel- 
low metal buttons and scale epaulettes, yellow leather belts, shakos, 
swords, and pistols. 

The train-battalion wears a uniform of smalt-blue, with black collar 
and facings, with a red tfnding; overalls, white buttons, shakos, and 
swords with black belts. • 

The company of workmen is dressed in a green uniform, with green 
collar and facings, and a red binding; side arms, with yellow belts. 

Tlie engineer corps consists of a major, as chief director of the 
military works, seveTal officers, and men, with a company of sappers 
and pdntoneors. Uniform the sam^ as that worn by the light infantry 
regiments, but with crimson collar and facings, green linings, white 
buttons, yellow leather belts, musket, bayonet, and sword. The 
sappers wear upon the coat skirt a spade and pickaxe embroidered ; 
the pontoneers an anchor in metal ; and the signal-men a horn. 

The garrison troops consist of one garrison division, occupying the 
fortress of Konigstein ; their dress resembles that adopted by the 
infantry of the line, except the facings and flaps are black, and the 
buttons plain, 

Siafidards—VflaHie and Green. 

Contingent. 

By the federative constitutioh of Germany, the kingdom of Saxony 
is engaged to furnish, in a season of w*ar, to the army of the Confede- 
ration, a contingent of 12,000 troops, which forms a part of the 9th 
corps. , * 

Military and Civil Decijrations. 

The Bbombick Crown. 

Military— St. Henry (4 classes). 

Civil Service (4 classes). 
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Gk>ld and Silver Medal ^ Military Services. 

Military Medal of Merit (2 classes). 

• Foriregi. 

Konigstein (of the third dass). 

^ Principal Dep6ti of Military Stares, 

if fMRdZf— Dresden, Konigsteinf ^ 

Cannon Founders — ^Dresdenr 
Manuftmtory of Small ^rm^Olbemhau. 

Powder Jltft^Freiberg. 


No. XI. * 

BADEN. 

V Composition of the Army, 

The regular force of this grand duchy is estimated at 11,500 men, 
and is composed of a division of infantry, of two brigades, each con- 
taining five battalions ; one brigade of cavalry, and one of artillery. 

In 1615 the resources of the state, notwithstanding the harassing 
events of the preceding period, were sufficiently extensive to enable the 
Grand Duke to engage to keep in the field a corps of 16,000 men of 
all arms, for the iormation of a part of the grand army then assem* 
bling on the Upper Rhine; and further to engage to mobilize the 
landsturm, according to the exigency of th^ case, for service within 
the country, and for the defence of the interior. 

f • 

Infantry — Strength and Fbrmation. 

This arm comprehends one body grenadier battalion, four regiments 
of the line, and a battalion of light infantry. The regiments are com- 
posed pf two battalions, each of six companies, including^ one pf gre- 
nadiers and another of chasseurs, which form upon the nght and left 
flanks of the battalion. 

Uniform — ^The four regiments of infantry are dressed in blue coats, 
with red collars and facings, blue cloth trousers and gaiters, and in 
summer white linen ; shakos ; the grenadiers and chasseurs with black 
horse-hair plumes ; whit& leather cross-belts ; light infantry, black ; 
muskets, bayonets, and fascine-knives.* The guards and the non- 
commissioned officers carry swords. 

The regiments are distinguished one from |he other by the colours 
of their epaulettes and buttons, after the mi^ner described beneath ; 
the body grenadier battalion, however, wears silver lace, epaulettes, and 
grey cloth trousers : — • . • 


Rtfgtf. 


BuHoai. 

1st 

white 

yellow 

2d 

fed 

white 

3d 

yeUow 

-yellow 

4th 

light Slue 


The Cavalry consists of one regiment of dragoon-iruards. and two of 
-dragoons, each comprising four scjuadrons. 
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Uniybm.— Light-blue jackets and oreralls ; helmet ; white leather 
belts, and various Coloured collars and facings ; thus — 


Regti. 

Drag. Guards 
1st 
2d 


Cullan and Fafings. • Buttons, 

crimson, with silver-laoe white 

white yellow 

red, with gold-lace „ 


Swords, pistols, and half the men of each squadron carry carbines. 


Artillery. * 


This service is formed of a brigade, consisting of one horse and three 
foot companies ; one .driver, and one pioneer company. The mounted, 
and two of the foot batteries, are respectivdy composed of 

Six 6 lb. cannons 
•Two 7 lb. howitzers. 

The other foot-battery consists of— 

Six 121b. cannons 

Two 10 lb. howitzers (French calibre). 

Making a total of 32 pieces. 

The guns of the horse-artiUery, and of the heavy foot battery, togc- 
gether with their appropriate ammunition carriages, are drawn by six 
horses, while all the others are harnessed to four. 

The Train forms the company of drivers. 

Uniform — Dark-blue, with black collar and facings and red turn- 
backs ; blue trousers and black gaiters ; red epaulettes and flaps ; 
shakos; yellow buttons, and white leather belts. The foot-artillery 
and pioneers carry musketooi^^with bayonets, and fascine-knives. The 
mounted artillery adopt blue cloth overalls, boots, and light-blue epau- 
lettes, and are armed*with swords and pistols. * 

Standards — Red and Yellow, with a white border. 

Military and Civil Decorations, 

Order of Fidelity. , 

Charles F^eriqjk. 

Military Service (5 classes). 

Rampant Lion (3 classes). 

Military Service Medal. 

Gold and Silver Civil Service Medal. 

Cross of Merit for officers. 

For Meritorious Services (3 classes). 

Principal Dep6tss>f Military Stores, 

Karlsruhe, Manbeim. 

Cannon Founderies^KoxlsTyhe, Manheim, Villingen. 

Manufactories of Small St. Blasien, SchutterthaL 

Etthngen, Bischoflsheim, and near Pforzheim. 

ContinIient. 

The proportion of troops which the Granf Duchy of Baden is engaged 
to furnish to the army of the Germanic Confederation amounts to 
10,000 men, and forms a part of the 8th corps. . 
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Nor calm, nor storm, nor rock shall more 
Arrest the hardy seaman’s course ; 

The elements my power adore, 

And man I’ve taught to curb their force ; 

V^itb vapour over storms prevail, 

And mock,iin calms, an idle sail.'* 

• 

This is a theme of greater Importance to the “ United Services,’* and 
to the trade and resources of the State, than perhaps many of their 
members are yet aware of. It is true, that nava] officers have already 
found it to their advantage<to study the properties of steam, for it has 
worked such wonders in a span of tiipe, as to have become alike es- 
sential to our national prosperity and individual comfort. , What would 
Vernon or Anson have thought of the man who would have told them 
that ere a century had slipped away, “ The Chailnel communications 
would be kept up by hundreds of vessels running against wind and 
tide ? That the whole British navy would be supplied with blocks of all 
descriptions by merely giving a portion of wood, iron, and brass, to an 
inanimate machine moved by fire and water How would they have 
marvelled had the prophet also revealed to them, that an honest 
Cockney, in the good year 1833, might embark a\ the Tower Stairs for 
France, with the sole intent of drinking a bottle of claret, and returning 
to his desk at a given hour! The music, and dancing, and laughing, 
and singing, which have supplanted the nausea of a trip to the Nore,— 
or that still more desperate voyage for ^resolute Londoners, the distant 
shores of Than^,— would have exceedetf all possibility of belief in the 
minds of old semnen, who must have witnessed such hundreds of holiday 
sailors venting their groans, and feeding the hsli. Instead of a wliite 
sail bounding over the billows on its tack and lialf-tack, they would 
stare at the chimney, and its long Tartarian streamer forming a right 
lipe over the surface of the waters : — • 

‘‘ Unlike tlAi common tavJy smack, 

Without a single pause or tack, 

The gallant steamer flies to Margate, 

Straight ai a ball unto the target.” 

Thus has a great revolution been effected in the theory and practice 
of navigation before* the eyes of the present generation, and a striking 
alteration has taken place in the activity and aspect of our coasting- 
communications. A similar change will, no doubt, follow in maritime 
^warfare ; and the glorious pomp and ^conseque^ice of a fleet will 
dwindle to the hulls and chimneys of ^ horde of steam-boats. The 
force and direction of the wind, in forcing the line of battle, will no 
longer enter into the elements of calculation, nor will calms suspend 
the moving power. The future contests will be rathep military than 
naval; and the running-down system of the ancient galleys, with the 
, weight and velocity of fortified stems directed against the broadside of 
their opponent, as tife vulnerable part, is likely to cramp the late 
practice of raking. 

• Bishop Wilkins formerly expatiated on the grand advantages that 
would tesult to mankind from sub-marine navigation, — how secretly 
people might go about the world, — how they might allure and betray 
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all kinds of fishes, -^bow they might dodge the tempests of the surface, 
— «nd a score of other conveniences. What would the flighty philo- 
sopher have given to imagine the present aspect of fhe Thames, with 
its numerous steamers defying the winds and tides ? 

Yet how few of our officers have hitherto studied the properties of 
this mighty agent! We may even question whether there are many 
well-educated officers, who, at the present moment, can define the 
difference between a high and low pressure steam-engine. But we 
trust that, ere long, this almost allowable ignorance will be swept away, 
and the doctrine of fqrces will be as familiar as the shifting of chess- 
men. So that the knowledge which is now only casual, may become 
systematic, and every officer be^reared to a familiar acquaintance with 
the moving ppwer thus placed under his direction. 

Half a century ago, by the close and diligent attention of an ex- 
perienced man, a sitfgle pound of cotton could be extended to a thread 
of 17,000 yards in length. This appeared a vast triumph of moral 
power; but now, by application of steam, the same quantity can be 
carried no less than 167 miles, — and this, from the engine being as 
ductile as it is stupendous in force,—- under the guidance of a mere 
child I Before the introduction of this agent into the British factories, 
India, which had bcA the precursor, was our rival in cotton fabrics. 
Novi^ however, although labour costs there only one-seventh of what it 
does in England, we are able to card, spin, and weave India-grown 
cotton at Manchester, to dye it, to print it, and after affixing the 
Oriental mark, to undersell the natives in their own market, after a 
voyage of 28,000 miles ! 

Profoundest speculators puzzling, 

Well might it cause surprise extreme, 

To learn that Hindoos wear our muslin, 

W ove, and embroider’d too, by steam. 

In Cornwall, steam-engines of a thousand- horse pow’er, and ^ of 
beauty equal to iSieir magnitude, are capable of raising fifty millions* of 
pounds of water through the space of a foot by the combustion of a 
single bushel of coals ; and there is one factory in this country that 
spins thread 60,000 miles in length in a day, and withal so delicate in 
its texture, that the breath would break its continuity. Indeed, when 
we contemplate the power of steam as already developed in machinery, 
printing, chemistry, gardening, navigation, mining, fabrication, tra- 
velling, and even culinary purposes, who can assign limits to its ^itility, 
or speculate on what it may yet be applied to ? 

We must here advert to the natural and obvious political reflection 
which arises on the extension of machinery, and the application of in- 
animate power, viz., that it adds misery to the lower orders by throwing 
them out of employment. It mu^ be cqnceded that new improve- 
ments which 'change the habits of the poor must, at first, expose them 
to temporary inconvenience and distress, which it is the duty of society 
to guard against ; yet the invariable result of such improvements is that 
.of bettering the condition Df mdnkind. And it is a knowledge of this 
fact which constitutes the difference of civilized life, and the privations, 
ignorance, and insecuritv of the savage state. The prodigiouisr increase 
of mechanical power which has accrued from the introduction of the 
Bteam-eDgine was ably illustrated by our friend Captain Dupin, in 
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1820 ; and it is within probability, when we add, that the force has 
been almost doubled since that period. According to him, the gr^at 
pyramid of Egy^ft required for its erection the labour of above 100,000 
men for twenty years ; but if it were required again to raise the stones 
from the quarries, and place them at their present height, the action of 
the steam-engines of England, which are managed at most by 36,000 
men, •would be sufficient t(f pro^lice the effect in 18 hours ! And if it 
were required to know how long a time they would take to cut the 
stones and move them from the quarries to the pyramid, still a very 
few days would be sufficient. This opinion rests on the following cal- 
culation: — The volume of, the great pyramid is 4,000,000 metres, 
and its weight about 10,400,000 tons. The centre of gravity of the 
pyramid is elevated 49 metres from the base, and taking 1 1 metres as 
the mean depth of the quarries, the total height of elevation is 60 
metres, which multiplied by the number of tons gives 624,000,000 of 
tons raised one metre. Then the total of the steam-engines' in England 
represents a power of 320,000 horses. Tliese engines, moved for 24 
hours, would raise 862,800,000 tons one metre high, and consequently 
647,100,000 tons in 18 hours, which surpasses the produce of labour 
spent in raising the materials of the great pyramid. 

By studying these well-known facts, it will be steen that the invention 
of the steam-engine has already produced so great a change in the, arts 
and conveniences of life, that it may justly be regarded as an era in the 
history of the world. By this has a prodigious pow’er, which, in the 
hands of nature, is instrumental in the “ wreck of matter and the crush 
of worlds, been controlled, and varied ft6m combating the elements to 
the spinning of textures more delicate than gossamer. Unlike animals 
who require periods of relaxation, and whose physical strength is of so 
fluctuating a quality and duration, its miglity services are always at 
command without intermission or lassitude. 

It is true that other discoveries had raised 4he intellectual greatness 
ofman, far beyond the anticmations of rational cJhjectufe, as the 
wedge, the screw, the lever, the pump, the printing-press, the prism, 
the telescope, the time-piece, the barometer, the magnetic-needle, and 
other products of genius proudly testify. But whatever human capa- 
bility amounted to, before the application of steam, it has increased 
beyond calculation since that invention. We may, therefore, indulge 
in a few reflections on a subject of such intense interest. 

Steam is vapour, whose elastic Iforce has been employed as a 
mechanical agent for impelling machinery. The word is used in a 
general sense, to denote the visible cloudiifeBS arising from the conden- 
sation of the atmosphere, although it is jfelpably only water in minute 
globules ; but in mechanics the terrp is more properly confined to water 
in its elastic form, at of above the temperature of 212®, and when it 
is invisible. Steam, however, cannot be confined to this definition, 
since Mr* Dalton, of Manchester, has proved that water assumes 
elasticity at even the lowest temperatures. The source, therefore, from 
which the engine derives its power, is in the property which water pos- 
sesses of being expanded to an amazing degree by heat ; and the con- 
ception of its nature will be materially assisted by the facts shown in 
Mr. Dalton’s laborious experiments, viz. : — 

1, A cubic inch of water is convertible into a cubic foot of steam, when 
its elasticity is equal to 30 inches of mercury. 
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2. One pound of Newcastle coal converts seven pounds of boiling water 

into steam. • 

3. The time required to convert a given quantity of water into steam, is 
six-times that required to raise it from the freezing to the boiling point, or 
froijj 32® to 212°, supposing the supply of heat to be uniform. 

4. When a quantity of water is exposed to a given femperature, the 
quantity of steam formed in a given time will be as the surface, all other 
things being equal. 

5 . The depth of water evaporated in a given time will be as the force of» 

vapour, whatever be the surface, if the mass be^niformly of the same tem- 
perature. • 

6. When a quantity of water is raised to the foiling point or 212°, it 
requires as much heat to give it the elastic form as would raise the same 
water 900° higher. 

7. The same weight &f water, in the form pf steam, contains the same 
quantity of heat, whatever may be its temperature or density. 

The property of expansion begihs to operate at a temperature of 40° 
of Fahrenheit,* below which it also possesses the opposite quality of 
expanding by the decrease of heat. When the temperature exceeds 
40°, it remains fluid until heated to 212°; it then assumes the aeriform 
state, and flies off in elastic vapour or steam. This light body may be 
retained within a close vessel, even when it is capable, unconfined, of 
expanding itself to several hundreds of times the area of its prison. In 
its confined state, it exertif a force against the sides of the vessel pro- 
portionate to its compiession ; which force being applied to water or 
any other matter intervening between the steam and the channel of 
escape, exerts itself on the intervening matter, and thereby puts it in 
motion. 

This is the most palpable and evident property of water thus con- 
verted by its combination with •oaloric, — and one with which mankind 
have probably been acquainted from the earliest dawn*,of civilization. 
Thus Virgil, in describing the effect of Alecto's torch upon the breast 
of Turnus, says, — 

“ Magno veluti quum amma sonore 

Virgea suggeptur costis undantis aheiii, 

E\<9iltantque cEstii latices; lurit intui aquai * 

* Fumidus atque aite spumis exifberat amniR ; 

jam se capit unda; volat vapor ater ad auras.'* 

But another source of vapour-power required greater observation to 
detect ; this is the faculty which steam possesses of being instantly 
condensed by cold, and re-converted into the small quantity of water 
from which it was originally produced. By this property a partial 
vacuum may be produced in a vessel •which was, an instant before, filled 
with steam 5 and if we suppose a tube connected with that vessel, and a 
well not exceeding 25 feet belqw, the pressure of the atmospliere will 
act upon the surface of the wjter in the well, and thereby raise it up 
through the tube and fill the vessel. 

Although Hero, the Alexandrian, described a>ma*chine moveable by 
vapour so far back as 130 b.c., and Vitruvius, •speaking of the forcings 
pumps of Ctesibus, shows the hydraulic application of the iEolipile, — 
yet the first person who entertained the idea of employing steam as a 
motive-force is not certainly known. In the darlf ages which followed 
the disruption of the Roman empire there* appears no trace of the 
employment of this agent, until the year 1563, when a slight sug-* 
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gestion on the subject appeared in a work by one Mathesius. This 
was followed by a book, printed at Leipsic in 1597, in which a 
** whirling iBolipile*’ is recommended as a substitute for the turnspit 
dog. Eighteen years after this, Solomon de Caus, an able French 
engineer, published Les Raisons des Forces mouvantes avec di*>*era 
desseins de Fontaines;’' in which work he describes the method of 
causing a jet by means of a spherical kind of Eolipile. But though he 
^appears to have been aware that a vacuum could be obtained by the 
condensation of steam w^ have no opportunity of ascertaining whe- 
ther he ever thought ofjising it as a means for increasing the power 
of his machine. 

The steam-engine may be said to have had merely the character of a 
philosophic toy till the year 1629, when Giovanni Branca, of Rome, 
published his “ Macchinb Diverse.” In this work the philosopher 
describes how to work mills by* the steam gushing from a large ^oli- 
pile, and blowing against the vanes of a wheel. From ^he description 
and plate which illustrates it, it seems to be a modification of Hero’s 
principle ; and if he had ever put it in practice, he must have discovered 
that the force of steam, by such means, would have been inconsi- 
derable. 

In 1663, the Marquis of Worcester, a nobleman of great ingenuity, 
published a little work called “ A Century of tlie Names and Scantlings 
of Inventions,” in whicli one hundred contrivances of his own are enu- 
merated. The account he furnishes of each is short, and often very 
obscure ; the latter fault is particularly chargeable to the description he 
furnishes of a machine for raising water by the force of water. As this 
is usually acknowledged to be the first real steam-engine, though it was 
only for raising water by expansion, wa,will submit the Marquis’s owm 
description of the Jire-watcr work : — 

No. LXVIII. An admirable and most forcible way to drive up water by 
fire ; not by drawing or sucking it upwards, for that must be, as the philo- 
sopher calleth it, infra sphevram artivitatis, which is but ut such a distance. 
But this way hath no bounder, if the vessel be strong enough : for 1 have 
taken a piece of a whole cannon, whereof the*end wa*: burst, and filled it 
three-quarters full of water, st)pt)ing and screwing up' the bioken end, as 
also the touch-hole, and making a constant fire under it ; within twenty- 
four hours it hurst, and made a great crack ; so that having a way to make 
my vessels, so that they are strengthened by the force within them, and the 
one to fill after the other, I have seen the water run like a constant fountain- 
stream forty feet high ; one vessel of water rarified by fire, driveth up forty 
of cold water. And a man that tends the work is but to turn two cocks, 
that one vessel of water being consumed, another begins to force and refill 
with- cold water, and so successively ; the fire being tended and kept con- 
stant, wliich the self-same person may abundantly perform in the interim 
between the necessity of turning the said dbeks." 

There is great merit in this passage, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
the “ forcing and *re-filling” tharein mentioned, and a general ambi- 
guity throughout ; and as there is nothing in common with the schemes 
of De Caus or Branca, of whom the Marquis might never have heard, 
it has a strong claim to originality. The obscurity of style may have 
been studied, for th^ author was merely enumerating, not explaining, 
the projects which he wished the King and Parliament to enable him to 
prosecute; nor is the account so mystifiied but that it is plain he 
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describes an engine capable of raising water by the repellant power of 
steam, • 

The next remarkable epoch in steam history is the taking out of a 
p£(^ent for a new invention for raising water by the impellent force of 
fire, by Captain Thomas Savery, a sailor, under the date of the 25th of 
July, 1698. About this period serious apprehensions were entertained 
that mines, otherwise of immense value, must be abandoned, unless 
more powerful and economical means were adopted of drawing th^ 
water from them. This object Captain Sawery, — who is described as a 
man of ingenuity, depth of thought, and tru% mechanic skill, — effected 
by steam, by a method which, though less stupendous than the series 
of plunging-pumps, supported by balance-bobs, along a tremendous 
beam of a quarter of*a mile in vertical length, now used, was never- 
theless effective to the extent then required. It is thus described in his 

Miner’s Friend.*^ A pipe descended into the water of the mine, and 
terminated at*the top in a large receiver, which may be compared to a 
square chest; the upper orifice of the pipe was covered by a valve 
opening upwards. Into the receiver a pipe opened which communi- 
cated with the upper part of a close boiler, about half filled with water, 
and set in a furnace, as at present, so that the requisite heat of the 
water could be constantly kept up. The pipe that connected the boiler 
and the receiver containeff a cock by which the communication between 
these vessels could at*any time be suspended or opened. At the com- 
mencement of the working a quantity of steam was let into the receiver, 
whicli it filled, driving out the air it contained through a valve properly 
situated for that purpose. The steam-cock was then closed, in conse- 
quence of which, as the receiver cooled, the steam which had entered it 
condensed into water, and b^^me nearly a vacuum. By this means, 
the pressure of the •atmosphere was removed from \hat part of the 
water in the mine which entered the pipe rising from it to the receiver, 
and therefore, as in the suction-pipe of a common-pump, the pressure 
on the rest of tlie surface forced the water to rise and fill the receiver. 
The equilibrium being ihm restored, the valve of the pipe from the well 
closed by ks own* weight. The steam-cock was now opened, and die 
effect was to drive the water out of the receiver through the valve at 
which It had previously driven out the air ; this valve was in a pipe 
which rose perpendicularly above the receiver, but commenced at the 
bottom of it. Thus the receiver was again left filled only with steam, 
and a quantity of water, equal to its capacity, was discharged from the 
mine. In continuing the operation, a cock was opened winch let into 
the receiver a quantity of water in the form of a shower 5 this pro- 
duced a speedy condensation of the steam, the water rose agaib, and 
was again driven oift as beforfc. 

Such was the first attempt*to form a powerful engine by the use of 
steam ; and, however defective on the score of prjsssure, destruction of 
steam, and consumption of fuel, it liust be acknowledged to be nearly 
perfect in contrivance. Yet Dr. Desa^liers, not recollecting that 
while the one operated only by the expansive force of steam, the other 
added to that force the pressure of the atmospljere, has harshly endea- 
.voured to take away all the merit of the invention of the fire-engine 
from Captain Savery, as if he had merely copied it from the Marquis of 
M^orcester. Moreover, the candid detail of the principle, and the useful 
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instructions relative to the management of the machine given by the 
Captain in The Miner’s Friend,” is too liberal and honest an appeal 
to experiment for mere plagiarism, if the construction of an enpne 
from so enigmatical a description could be so branded. The Doctpr, 
however, accuses^him of having bought up and burnt all the Worcester 
pamphlets. Such an act might have been prompted by the interest 
depending on the patent ; but it is not proved ; and in any case, as 
Iiord Orford said, would have been an amazing piece of folly. He also 
relates that the Captain in^ntec^ a story, as the first hint of his inven- 
tion ; which story, howev^^r, does not appear in “ The Miner’s Friend.” 
It seems that Savery, having emptied a Florence flask, had thrown^ it 
on the fire, when perceiving the little wine left in it had filled the bottle 
with steam, he took it by the neck, and plunging" its mouth under the 
surface of the water in which he .was washing his hands, the water was 
immediately driven up by the pressure of the air. “ Now,** exclaims 
Desaguliers, ** he never made such an experiment then, nor designedly 
afterwards** To prove this rash assertion, he then details, that on his 
making the trial, the pressure of the atmosphere was so strong as to 
beat the flask out of his hand, and throw it against the ceiling. This 
is a most unwarrantable and unpliilosophical conclusion for a man of 
science and probity ; — the same quantity and quality of wine, as well 
as the same thickness of glass, and the same^'heat, would be required 
for fair comparison ; and the Doctor’s atmospherical pressure is not 
the least extraordinary part of the experiment *. Nor was this the only 
attack on the Captain ; — he was accused by the French of having 
merely improved upon the schemes of Papin and Amontons ; we will 
therefore briefly refer to what was passing in France. 

About the year 1682, that dexterous hypocrite, Sir Samuel Moreland, 
being at St, Germains, exhibited a project for raising water by steam 
to the French king. There is no record of the experiment; but a 
manuscript in the Harleian Collection, in the British Museum, proves 
that he only followed the Marquis of Worcester. At the same time. 
Dr. Papin, in trying to dissolve bones in a digester by steam of a very 
high pressure and temperature, is said to have introduced ithe simple 
but invaluable accompaniment® of the steam-engine, the safety-valve^ 
and thereby contributed to mature a machine which must otherwise have 
been abandoned. There is also an inference, though he never followed 
up the idea by actual exjwrinient, that he invented the well-known 
atmospheric steam -er\gine. With these admissions in his favour, we 
are constrained to add, that the attempts of Dr. Papin to employ the 
force of steam are scarcely entitled ^to notice, either on the score of 
originality, merit, or precedency ; for his principal work, in which he 
concedes priority to Savery, was not published till 1707. And M. 
Amontons has still smaller claim : his invention consisted of a fire- 
wheel for the production of circular motion, and was announced in 
1699; but as the rnotiem of this^heel was to be produced by the 
alternate dilatation and contracting of air, and not of the steam of 

* Dr. Desaguliers attempted an amendment on Savery’ s engine ; but his sugges- 
tion was not adopted, as it caused the death of the> manager. Dr. Harris asserted 

that Savery’s was not to bo hurt but by stupidity and negligence.’* 
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boiling water, it has nothing in common with ^le Captain’s machine, 
except that the first cause of motion is fire. 

A few years after the publication of the “ Miner s Friend, ’ the well- 
Jtnown Mr. Newcomen, an ironmonger, together with Cawley, a glazier 
of Dartmouth, conceived the idea of improving upon Savery’s engine ; 
but their exertions terminated in the adoption of a new principle, of 
memorable consequence in the history of the invption. It consisted 
in abandoning the force of eTpansion, and employing only the condrTt- 
sution of steam to obtain a vacuum, and tRus cause the pressure of the 
atmosphere— which was rendered eflectivc in a very powerful degree— 
to act unbalanced, upon a piston fitted into a cylinder , and as the 
force was ihereforg exerted on a moveable piston, the engine was 
capal)le of being applied to give mot«m to pumps and machines, 
whereas its predecessors were ^"onlined to the raising of water. This 
was less a matter of original discovery than a judicious combination of 
the inventions of others, for it consisted of Savery’s condensation with 
Otto Guericke’s e.vhaiistcd cylinder. Savory hence laid his claim to a 
participation in the firTTt^ and became, in eonsc(|uence, associated in the 
iiatont obtained in' 1705; and, in strict justice, that of Humphrey 

Potfpr the boy wlio, to gain time for ])iay, contrived tackles to make 

the machine work of itself— might have been afterwards added. From 
the union of principlesin tliis new engine, a reciprocating motion was 
obtained, which waS'applied to the working of a forcing-pump, by the 
intervention of a great beam, suspended on gudgeons at the middle, 
and swinging like the. beam of a balance. A roil from the centre of the 
piston wa's attached to one end ot this beam by a short chain ; and to 
till- other end, the rod of the forcing-pump was similarly connected ; 
every time, therefore, tliat tllte piston sunk in the cylinder, the rod of 
the pump which exUacted the water from the mine, \/>s drawn up ; and 
as this end was inirposely made heavier than the piston end, the piston 
rose when the steam was let in under it, although this steam might 
possess so httle elasticity as only to be just a counterpoise to the weight 
of the atmosphere. • ^ 

• • 

(To be concluded in out next.') 
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NARRATIVE OF THE CAPTURE OF THE DIAMOND ROCK, EFFECTED 
BY SIR SAMUEL HOOD, IN THE CENTAUR. 

* BY CAPTAIN B06WALL, B.K. 

After the surrender of the Dutch colonies of Demerara and Berbice, 
in September, 1803 , the Centaur, 74 , Commodore Sir Samuel Hood, 
an5 Caj)tain Sir Murray Mj^xwell, ])roceeded off the island of Mar- 
tinique, for the purpose of blockading Ports Royal and St. Pierre, the 
two principal harbours on fnc west side of the island, to intercept any 
man-of-war, or vessels coming from France with stores or provisions for 
the garrison, of which our commodore had intelligence, by the capture, 
a few days before, of a French packet direct from Brest. 

Having at this time very few m*en-of-vyar on the Barbadoes station, 
and those employed with the troops under General Greenfield on the 
before-mentioned services, the commodore in the CenUiur undertook this 
important service of preventing supplies being tlirow'n into Martinique, 
wliich was very effectually done fur a short time, by the surest of tests 
to us on board — a few good captures. But powerful as our good ship 
was in men, guns, and swift in the breeze, we felt it no easy service for 
a single man-of-war to keep such an extended Jine of station from the 
Diamond to St. Pierre, so as to command the north and south passages 
round the island, as the prevailing trad(3-win(ls and rfirong currents often, 
during the night, and at other times, forced the ship so far to leeward 
of her proper station, that it occasioned us many an anxious chase after 
suspicious vessels, when descried within blockading limits. 

We were not, however, long without a consort ; for on the 2d of 
December, tlie Sqpliie, a French privateer, was taken by us, after an 
interesting chase of twenty-four hours. Sir Samiiehllood immediately 
put her into commission as a tender to the sliip ; the command of lliis 
schooner was given to Lieut. William Donett, and he was sent off the Dia- 
mond to keep a good look-out to windward, and to siirnal the a})proach 
of J\]l vessels from that quarter, or attempting fo pass between the rock 
and tlic mainland of Martinique 4 ' * 

While Mr, Donett was engaged on this service, he made frequent 
trips to the Diamond, for the object of procuring food for hi '5 slock, and 
found an abundance of thick, broad-leaved grass, well adapted for 
making straw hats for the seamen, wliieli soon became a matter of some 
importance to them, as the scliooncr’s crew had many orders from tlie 
ship for a supply. There was also ^'owing on the rock, and almost 
cuvere4 it, an excellent substitute for spinacli, called bv the natives 
calallo ; it is much the shape of the large common dock-leaf, and 
turned out a most useful vegetable to ouY people, as they had been 
long on salt beef ; and the calallo, when boiled in large quantities 
and served out daily, put a stop to ^ heavy sick-list of scurvy cases. 

The Diamond Rock now became' a favourite spot, as the schooner 
had brought us so many gooi things ; and I remember, Wlien cruising 
on our usual station off Point Solomon, the schooner joined us. Mr. 
Donett came on board, when Sir Samuel then determined to take pos- 
session of the Diamond, fortify it, and to put it upon the establishment 
of oloop of war. Next day, blacksmiths and carpenters were set to 
work, making intrenching tools, hand-barrows, &c., and the seamen to 
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make and prepare the necessary purchases. AJl in about a week was 
ready, as far as the resources on board the ship would admit ; and a 
working party of fifty seamen and twenty-five marines, under the orders 
% of Lieutenant Andrew Maurice, with fourteen days' provisions, were landed 
on the Diamond Rock. As the party was to keep the launch completely 
armed with her 24-pounder carronade, she was secured at the only land- 
ing-place, and the gun mounted on a projecting point, commanding this 
little cove. Immediately opposite the landing-place a very large c'^ve 
was discovered, in which the forges weVe erected, and the carpenters 
and otlier artificers established their workshops; indeed it was so 
capacious, that it contained the whole party and material for the first 
night. The interior of this cave, generally with the whole rock, being 
grey limestone, was very dry. From th^roof were suspended numerous 
stalactites, which made a most brilliant appearance when the forge and 
other lights were burning; aclded to which, the mirth and fun of the 
party at getting on shore after long confinement on board, and our very 
novel employment of fitting out such a nondescript vessel as his Ma- 
jesty’s sloop the Diamond Rock, made this evening pass off very theer- 
fully ; and at the next dawn our party entered most zealously into the 
various duties they had to do, so very different from what they had 
lately been accustomed to. 

TIic low flat ground, as seen in the wood-cut (p. 213), was soon cleared 
of its long grass and wild spinach ; and a number of small dry caves and 
openings at the base of the rock were selected by the seamen for sus- 
pending their hammocks, and forming themselves into messes, while tlie 
officers were in tents, pitched on the flaltish part of the ground, contain- 
ing aliout three quarters of an acre. There were also two other caves of 
large dimensions, which beMme of importance to the safety of the rock, 
as well as conduciye to the health of the squadron clausing amongst the 
Frencli islands. It was armed with a 32-pounder carronade ; and here 
was afterwards executed the grand magazine called “ Hood’s Battery." 
It is about half way up the rock, (see wood-cut,) at least 360 feet from 
the water-line. This ^n was sent up traversing on the jack-sta^, or 
rope, secured at the toj) of the cave^and on the low ground, aim the 
latter was always used afterwards, by attaching a large tub to it, to con- 
vey stores and provisions to the upper parts of the rock ; and when 
taken away, in tlie event of an enemy getting possession of the guns on 
the low grounds, the upper ones being deemed impregnable as long as 
they had aminunilion or provisions, which was the case when the French 
fleet attacked it. They landed and stormed the lower forts, covered by 
their ships, after a heavy loss. Unfortunately, when our sailors retreated 
to the upper guns, they liad not sufficient ammunition and water, ^nd 
were obliged to surrender. • 

The other cave, on the enst side of the rock, was built up in front to 
the height of three stories, and converted into a ipost excellent and well- 
aired hospital, (where the sick antf wounded Were sent, instead of con- 
veying them to Barbadoes or Antigua,) Amply supplied, after we left it, 
with a good medical staff, and every comfort for sucli an establishment. 

About this time a serious accident happened ,to our tender, the Sophie, * 
which caused tlie most sincere* regret and sorrow from the officers and 
crew of the Centaur. From some cause or other, which we neve&.qpuld 
kam, the schooner blew up off Point Solomon, and only one seaman 
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savcfl, by a French fishing canoe. Tlie service lost, in my poor friend 
DoncLt, a gallant and promising officer. 

As there was no water to be found on the rock, a large tank was con- 
structed to receive tlie numerous rills falling from the upper ridges, 
accumulated by the •heavy dews which always fall in this climate during 
night, and continue between sunset and sunrise. Then followed the 
erection of the one* gun battery, (a long 24- pounder, named after the 
C(;Ataur,) to command the channel between the rock and the mainland 
of Marthiique. During the progrciss of these works, the ship at last 
came to an anchor on the Louth and most perpendicular side of the 
Diamond Rock. 

The first thing to be done was to secure the Centour by her bowers 
and spare anchors, and to suspend the liand-masts and fire-booms in a 
horizontal direction from her larboard side towards the base of tlie rock ; 
the end of the stream-cable, to serve as a jack-stay, was then sent up 
by a line from the party on tlie top of the rock, and well secured round a 
projecting part of it, about eighty or one hundred feet below the sum- 
mit. The inner, or ship end of the cable, was rove through a purchase, 
(called a vial,) used in line-of-hattle ships for increasing the mechanical 
power of the capstan when they cannot weigh their anchors in stiff or 
tenacious gmuncl, and well secured within the midship port on the 
main-deck, after having been rove sufliciently taut to bring the band- 
masts and fire-booms to bear a steady pressure aizaiust the rock. The 
long 24-pouuder was then suspended in the sling attached to the vial- 
block, and with a guu-tackle purcliasc, (simply a single block at the 
gun-slings, and the double one lashed at the iijqier part of tlie rock, 
through whicli w'as rove a small five-incli haw’ser,) the word was given 
at the capstan to heave round ; and to albihe inspiring tunes tlie band 
could play, away nyirched the first gun up its tremeudoiis and ])erilous 
journey of seven hundred feet from the level of tlio sea, and four hundred 
feet horizontally from the ship, d'lie men at the capstan were relieved 
every hour ; and commencing at halt-past ten a.m., the gun was landed 
at the upper end of tlie stream-cable at five o’clock p.m., having been 
seven hours in lieaving him up to the first landing-place, when tlie party 
on shore parbuckled him up to his berth on the top of the rock with 
three cheers. 

This battery was named according to the various fancies of the sailors, 
who had never undertaken such an extraordinary piece of service in 
their lives. , 

The next day they began on board the ship earlier, and the second 
gun was got up about tliree p.m., by tfie same means as the first ; but 
the^ men*were nearly nine hours at the capstans, in consequence of the 
wind blowing very fresh this day, causing tire recoil of tlie waves from 
the base of the rock to be so pow'erful, that'^tlie ship became unsteady, 
swinging the gun at such a fearful rate, that three times the end of tlie 
stream-cable was cast off from the shi^i, and the gun remained suspended 
from the rock. Indeed, they almost desjiaired on hoard of getting it 
up, hut fortunately tliey did succeed, as the gun was scarcely landed, 
* when one of the cables which held the ship was discovered severely cut 
by the rocks, and in danger of going adrift every moment, which, 
towards evening, took place, as the cable parted from the anchor, and 
obliged lier to put to sea, leaving Lieutenant Maurice and his party to 
mount the guns in battery. 
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About four clays after, Sir Samuel Hood made^a signal to tlie rock to 
try the range of the 1 S-pounders, which was done, and found to com- 
^naud tlie passage between the rock and the mam island so effectually, 
tliat no ve&selb could attempt it without great risk ; 'and from the great 
height of the guns above the horizon, the shot were carried to such a 
distance, that vessels passing the rock on the outside, or great channel 
between Martinique and St. Pierre, weie obliged to keep so far oil the 
land, that tlie winds and strong we^erly turrents would not let them 
fetch into Foil Royal Bay. Thus the object of taking possession of the 
Diamond Rock fully answeied the purpose intended ; and the rock was, 
in due form, put upon the cstabiishment of a sloop of war, but with 
almost a frigate’s complement of seamen ^nd marines, being allowed to 
have as many supernumeraries as to make the number one hundred and 
fifty men and boys, supplied wifli ammunition, stores, and provisions from 
Antigua or*Barbadoes for six months. 


NORTH-EAST SIDE. 



A His Mijesty’s ship Cenlaui 

n Jirk-stiy ind puich isc, with tRe long^ 
24-pounfler slung 

C Gun, viil block, and <!lings 

D Projecting p^ece of rock it top, where 
iippei end of the j ick-btav was se- 
cured. 

E Foot-path to upper battery 

I Hood’s halteiy, 24 poundei canonailc, 
grand magi/ine PioMsnms were 
ilsu kept heie foi a iiionth ui oix 
weeks. 


G Jarkstiy iiid purchase with a liBge 
tub, called the Uoyal Mail as a com- 
niunieation between Hood s battery 
and low ground, for provisions, 6cc 

H lacob’sjaddbr, also communicating to 
Hood’is battery, and hauled up every 
night 

I Centaur battery 

K Diamond, or Queen’s battery. 

I Hospital Cave 

h h h Caves where tlie people slept and 
tiussed 

N Upper, or ChicePs battery, two long 
24 poundei s. 
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A Water-tank. D Centaui**; battery from the west\^ aid. 

B Vulcan’s cave, containing coppers for E 24-poundei carronade (o\ciing the 
cooking, smith’s forge, with purser’s, landmg-placc. Here there was a 

gunner’s, boatswain’s, and carpenters boat’s daMts for hoisting a 

store-places. barge up. 

C Tlie only landing-pla^e on the rock. * 

This nondescript man-of-war existed about two years and a half, and 
was of great service to many of the squadron stationed about the French 
islands. Here a few bullocks and sheep, with other fresh provisions, 
were kept for them ; and the hospital was of infinite service in 'recover- 
ing the crews after fever, or other casualties, — indeed, in our estimation, 
it was the most favoured spot in the AVest Indies. 

The Diamond Rock was at last retaken by a French squadron in 1805 
or 1806, after a gallant defence, owing to the want of ammunition, and 
perhaps not considered of so much importance by the admiral who suc- 
ceeded our commodore, whose squadron was, indeed, employed in a 
more distant part of liis station ; and the only attraction now on this 
desolate' rock is the chance visit of some old friend or shipmate who 
served in the West Indies at that period, to trace the graves of Reynolds 
and Neville, who gallantly fell in action, and are buried here, with many 
other brave spirits, who all, like myself, had the happiness and honour 
to serve under that distinguished chief, Sir Samuel Hood. 

The following circumstance claims to be added to this notice of the 
Diamond Rock. After the Centaur parted from the rock, on getting 
the last gun up, she came to an anchor inside, between the Diamond 
Rock and the main island. During the nights, the ship was visited by 
sonte.negroes from the shore, who stole off to sell fruit and bananas. It 
was reported that the governor had been much annoyed at our proceed- 
ings on the Diamond, and determined to erect a mortar battery on the 
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heights opposite, to destroy our works, and thaft a lieutenant-colonel of 
engineers, with an escort, had already arrived, and were quartered at a 
^ plantation about four miles off from the beach. One of the blacks had 
been long in an English family, and on their departure from the island 
he had been sold to a French planter ; but not liking his new master, 
he took leave to claim protection under the British flag, which was 
granted, and a promise of keeping him in the service, a free ma’> if 
he would conduct a party to the polonfiFs quarters. Accordingly the 
barge, well manned and armed, under thi orders of Lieutenant Rey- 
nolds, with Lieutenant Betterwortli and other volunteers, in all twenty- 
three persons, inejuding Black Jack^ our guide, landed on the main 
island at midnight* The party then set^ off at quick time through the 
different plantations of sugar, coffae, and cotton, and arrived in sight 
of the farm-house. Jack waS sent in advance; and, with an acuteness 
so peculiar to his race, he crept softly into almost all the huts and out- 
liousos, and discovered that the soldiers were sleeping in perfect secu- 
rity, and found their arms piled under a shed, evidently under the charge 
of a sentinel, but who, they afterwards learned, found himself more com- 
fortable in the huts. On this information, Lieutenant Betterwortli 
(being the best Frenchman) and a party went boldly up to the door of 
the hr)use, and demancled immediate admittance to the colonel, being 
charged with despatches from the governor to Port Royal. They were 
let in by a female slave, who, seeing Black Jack in advance, whom she 
knew, showed the way to the colonel's sleeping room. The rest of our 
party, under Lieutenant Reynolds, surrounded the huts and out-houses ; 
and in ten minutes seventeen of the soldiers, with their arms, and giving 
them time to take their kVJipsackB, were made prisoners without firing 
a shot. The liouswj party now joined, with the colonel, also a prisoner ; 
the whole returned to the boat, and WTre on board the ship by daylight. 
This little trick played off on the governor of Martinique took from him 
the only ofliccr of engineers he had on the island : so the people of the 
Diamond heard no more intelligence respecting a mortar-battery. 


COMPARATIVE PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF KINq’s OFFICERS IN INDIA 

AND ENGLAND. 

IJY A king’s OPVICBR. • 

At a moment ivhon the renewal of the East India Company’s Charter is 
about to become a matter of discussion before Parliament, it may not be ill- 
timed to offer a few observations rclati\e to the situation of his majesty's 
troops serving in India, for i^ie information of those whose minds are biassed 
by a belief that superior advantages accrue to the King's officer on service 
in that country. I beg 1o refer my readers to an article in the United 
Ser\’icc Journal, “2d part, of 1830, p«.ge*230,” by an ofiieer in a 

sister presideney ; the language and sty lew of which, so far surpassing any- 
thing I can offer, deterred me from laying this statement sooner before the 
public. But on consideration, the rates of pay in, and exoliange with India,^ 
being published in a subsequent Journal of March, 1831, 1 feel it due to* 
those who have connexions or Triends serving in this country, to set them 
right on tins subject ; and at the same time, without dwelling on ajgpg re- 
sidence in an unhealthy climate and a distant country, propose to show that 
the letter alluded to was founded upon the strongest arguments, — That 
the King's ti*oops in India, as far as relates to those who rank as Captain 
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and Subaltern, together v/itli their inferiors, are not so well paidas at h(3mc.’* 
“ That the King’s troops have not the same advantages as those of the East 
India Company,” 

To effect this, we shall first consider the exchange : — 

The Honourable East India C'ompany pay the troops at Madras at the 
rate of 2^. per rupee. But I refer now to the luibhcation in the United 
Sendee Joui-nal of March, 1831, which states the Soriaut and Madras rupee 
t(\Ji)e worth 26*. when its intrinsic \aluc is only l6. 9(7. ; and the rate of 
exchangg has been for some years only l.v. 84^/. ; and instead of pay, when 
reduced into pounds, shillings, and peficc, being as stated in that publication, 
it is as follows : — (this includes contracts for tents and quarters, of which 1 
shall say more hereafter) 

C. Rank. In Rnpres. ProfrsscJ sum. Real sura. Deficient. 




, 



£. 

s. 

d. 


$. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Captain - 

pay per annum 

1 4037 

0- 

0 

504 

12 

6 

344 

IG 

0 

159 

16 

0 

Lieutenants 

ditto 

2408 

0 

0 

301 

0 

0 

2J5 

13 

8 

85 

6 

4 

Ensigns - 

ditto 

1 1875 

8 

0 

234 

8 

9 

160 

3 

1 

• 74 

r» 

8 


N.B. — All Assistant-Surgeon is paid the same as Lieuteiwnt, in India. 

The effects of this difference between the real and nominal value of the rupco, 
considered as a military question, can scared} be anticipated. The soldier com- 
plains that he receives his pa} at one rate, and is obliged to pay for European 
articles at another: a rupee being called 2.s. uhen gi\en to him, and 
l6. S^d. when received from him, thereby entailing a loss of about Id. in 
each rupee; causing thereby suspicion on the part of the soldier, and 
alienating him from his captain,— the odium of wliidi in^p^es‘^ion, uhon 
removed by the latter, falls iqion the i-n])orior n’gimcntal autboritu"^. 

Another grie^ance, heavy indeed, on the widows and children of deceased 
soldiers, (who reside in England, not being permitted to join Ibeir busbaiids,) 
is, that the effects are remitted to them at Ls. lOr/. the ru])ee, when tlu* pay 
of the deceased has liceii issued b} the Ilom»>ui able ( ‘oni pan} at 2.v. : 

a serious loss to poi.ons of their (‘imditioii in lili*. Oq the other liand, it 
may be said, a soldiet* can remit his Intuu Jhlc sa\ iiigs (d“ pa} at the same rate 
he receives it ; but this beeonies a delu'^ion uheii it is known how little can 
be or is remitted. AVere he to rccenew’hat is professed to be given, viz., 
(his English pay without bccr-nioney,) at the rate of exchange of the day, 
his savings w’ould be about 7d. in every rupee. • 

Before I enter on a comparison of the pa} in England wifli that 'of India, 
which will be shown in the foffow’ing statenienls, it will be necessary to 
mention, that the allow ances in both countries are increased on a march. 
This increase in England is the same to senior and junior officers, and suffi- 
cient for the extra expenses. 

In England, regiments are frequently kept in motion, w^ith short resjiitcs, 
for one or two years; and then, perhaps, sent to Ireland, where tlie officer 
receive 106. Crf. a day for ever}’ march winch he performs on revenue duty ; 
and this, in some places, occurs every other day. In India, previous to 181 9, 
regiments were constantly in the field; and subsequently to that period, 
were much harassed during the Burmese war; and now, in Bengal, perform 
marches of four months' continuance, — hence we may infer, that ninety 
days’ march in each year is a fair un crago for tlie last thirty years. 

I will now proceed to Ibe. statement _n w hicli the pay and allowances, in 
English money, will be set in opposition to the pay and allow ances in India, 
in the currency of that country. The} will then be converted af the rate of 
l6. S\d. per rupee into British money, to show how much more expense an 
officer incurs in one country than in the other— which shall be followed by 
a statement detailing the amount of contracts, &e., which is required of an 
officer sjir\dng in the latter country more than in the former. 

The* statement will be made out at the rate paid to troops serving in Fort 
St. George knd in the Carnatic. 
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Madras Government. 
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(3) Shewing the Cost of a Lieuteaant of 7 Years in England to his Majesty’s Ga\ernment, contrasted with the Cost of one in India to the Madras 
^ Government. 
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(B) Showing the Expense of carr}ing Baggage for a march of 90 days. 
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By the foregoinj^ statement it appears that 


A Capt nil co-sts the Company 
A Lieut at 7s 6^/ do. - ■ 

A Lieut, at 6i. 6/i. do 

An Assist.-Siirj>f. atlOs. do. - - 
An Ensign - - - do. 


£ s. 
32 15 
15 17 
2 7 
61 10 
22 17 


more than H. M Government, 
less than do. 

more than do. 

less than do. 


7S less than 


do. 


Exclusne of which, King's ofRccrs are saddled with many expenses and 
contracts, as tent, houses. &c , which form a part of the pa>, but arc sup‘- 
])hed lu kind m England, (when in camp there is an allowance for thnts,) so 

that • .. _ 

£. 8. d. 

A Captain has less for his personal expenses in India 1 gj jg ^ 
than in Engkiucl, by - 

A LKutenant at 7 s. 6fi , by - .55 11 7^ 

A Lieutenant at Oa. CuJ.y by --------- - 37 6 7^ 

An Assist.-Suigeon ot 10 ytars, by ------- 101 4 ij 

All Ensign 62 12 2 

In India there js no compensation for coals, candles, and servants: 
nothing to paj lor Hist expeii'.es. such as i^ allowed hy his MaJe^ty under 
the head of eiiiharlvalion allovNaiice; and no remuneration for marching, or 
for oxjieuse of cairMiig baggage 

The cxpimses toi food (messing in India being one rupee per diem) are 
neaily the same m both countries * beer, wine, and clothing much dealer in 

The statement sluwvuig the expense ol maiclimg, proves that it is much 
great CM than any mciease ot pav gi anted, and the only relief on fust 
arrnal is, peiu- ssion to pav lor a tent out ol the government stoies, by in- 
stalments ; and an allowance at the rate of 70 lupees tor 200 miles to a 
Subalteni,' should he maidi hefoie three months after his arrival m the 
countiv These statements might, therelore, he simphtied, as follows, and 
only embrace what may he spSAt personally. 


In K^oA^D. 


In >ndia. 



£ 

s 

d 

Captuu^, King’s pay 

211 

7 

11 

Serv lilts 

30 

0 

0 

Colls and C andlcs . 

5 

0 

0 

Regent’s AUuwduc^ . 

• S 

6 

0 


251 

13 

11 

Lieutenants, King’s pay 

136 

0 

0 

Coals and Candles . 

5 

0 

0 

Servants 

30 

0 

0 

Regent's Allowance 

8 

0 

0 


170 

0 

£) 

Ensigns, King’s pay 

95 

0 

0 

Coals and Candles 


0 

0 

Servant 

3ih 

0 

0 

Regent’s Allowance 

8 

0 

0 

• 

1 18 

0 

0* 

Assist.-Siirg. King’s pay . 

182 

10 

0 

Coals, Candles, Servants, 1 

43 

0 

0 

and Regent’s VllowanceJ 
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10 

0 


u. A. P. 

Batta .... 1008 0 0 

(iiahiity • . , 4 12 0 0 

King’s Pay . , 14(>0 0 0 


• Total in Madras Rupees 2090 0 0 

Ol £255 7 a. Ih/. 

Batta .... 730 0 0 

Gratuity . , . 288 0 0 

King's Pay ^ . . 730 0 0 


Rupees 1748 0 0 
Or £1 19 6i. 2U. — * 

Bitta . . . . 447 8* 0 

Giatuitv • . • 144 0 0 

King’s Puy . . . 600 0 0 


Rupees 1191 8 0 

• Or £101 15s. 5ir/. 

Batta and Gratuity . 1018 0 0 

King’s Pay . . 710 0 0 


Rupees 1748^4) 0 
Or£149 6tf. 2</. : 
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Tho above beinp; fairly put one against tbo other, it must be remarked, 
that ill Enj^land the officer has (5) 5s, extra on march, and his baggapje 
earned,— against which, officers in India receive an increase on a march by 
full batta and full tentage, deducting house-rent, as follows : — 

5 . d. 

A Captain . • . 4 7^ per day 

A Lieutenant and Assistant-Surgeon 3 1 j „ 

An Ensign • • . 2 0}), 

Haviug thus entered into the particulars of pay in one country and tho 
other, I proceed to make some remdrks on this subject ; the first of which, 
before we enlireh take leave of the figures, will bo to say, that, did the 
officer receive his King's pa} at the proper rate of exchange, \iz., a rupee 
for Iv. 8^/- as at present paid in British currency, tho gratuity would answer 
for the expense of servants ; thf' hatta for coals, candles, and Regent's allow- 
anee, duties imposed upon European articles in India, and their carnage 
from Europe ; tlio full batta for 3s. per dky marching allowance, and the 
carriage of baguage ; a tent supplied on first arrival, or an adequate allow- 
ance to tho subaltern as an equivalent for the embarkation allowance ; the 
full and half tentage being as at present calculated for the increased expciisoa 
at the diflerent stations, also for the liability to bo in the field. 

I Mill iiuu proceed to show, that the King’s officers do not possess the same 
advantag<‘s as the Company's, though such is professed by the Hon. the 
Court of Directors. It is rarel} the case that King's regiments in India 
have less than thirty officers doing duty with theiii, out of a Inch one officer 
only receives an extra allowance for commanding, li^/*h seldom falls to the 
lot of any inie under the senior major. The Coiiipaii) 's regiments, on tho 
contrary, seldom ha\e more than se\en officers doing regimental dut), and 
some less ; therefore, out of every «o\en, one enjo}s the eoniiuand alkn\ance, 
besides the regimental staff. But Mhat is really most galling to the King's 
oflicer is to liiid, that how well soever he may he (pnihlied b} acquirements 
in languages, and though be may lla^e paid A eonsideralde sum for his com- 
mission, ho is iuelii^ible to staff-ajipoinliiieiits. 3'lie King's officer is debarred 
from all excejil his Majest} s adjutant-general, quarteriiiasler-geiieral, bri- 
gade-major, personal staff, and depet for King's troops- whilst the Com- 
pan\'s officer iiin} hold employments, some ol tluuii dcmi-civil ; such as audi- 
tor- gene ml, ctunmissar} -eeneral, district pa) master, boards and residences I ! ! 
tall well paid.) Indeed, so usual is it for them toontain such situations, that 
mail) do not return from England after four or fni' }ears absence, without 
an assiuaiue (d‘ liolding one, of some description or another: and hero 1 may 
state, that the) lune a fund for the purpose »)f pa)ing the expenses of going 
to, liMiig in, and retnrinng from Eui ope. Ills ^Majestv'softieers seldom have 
the means of rrturning home; and frcquentl} spend twenty years of their 
lives in India, alu r perhajis ha^illg sorted lu Sierra Leone, the West Indies, 
or hating home the brunt of the Burmese war. 

The Company s officers, from exjiectatioii of lucratitc appointments, can 
have money adtanced to them on their lirst arrnal. The King's officers 
suffer exceedingl} from pecuniary cmliarrassments, as, to fit themselves out 
tvilh camp eipiipage, liorse.s, &,c. 8cc. &c., they rcijuire about 150/. In most 
garrisons, the dutydcvoltes on the latter, as. there are instances in native 
corps where not more than three officers are doing regimental or garrison 
duty, and not one captain, tho rest being either at home or on the staff. 
Besides, the allow aiice for their companies, as compared with that of the 
King’s officer, is much in their favour; from their ha\ing no orderly or mess- 
books, and few accounts, exclusive of the chance they have of commanding 
two or three companies. . They also have the ojition of living in canton- 
ments, whereas the King’s oflicer is obliged to live in particular barracks at 
gre^ expense, — as at Fort St. George, Bellary, Arnee, kc. &c. I may now 
^d, that the barracks at Fort St. George consist, for a subaltern, of one 
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room over those of tho soldiers, without servant’s apartments, kitchen, or 

place to keep a tent * 

The followinj? general reflections now offer tbemseh es , and aiguments 
^hall bo adduced in answei to those who, suipiised with the wealth of tho 
nrst advcntuiers, niiaguie it never could be exhausted, and luimtain, in 
spite of continued reduction, its advantages ovei England. Some say a 
horse may be kept in India upon a subalterns pay and allowances, which 
cannot he done in England A hoise is not necessal^ m the peiioimanco 
ot duty m England, whilst in India, from the distance ot guards, (sonic bcui^' 
from thiee to lour miles ap irt,) as well, as ifle hosjiital, kc kc (the time 
allowed for visiting both b( ing, as piesciibed Jiy gcntial oidcrs, about one 
lioui, M/ from 5 o c lo( k to sunset,) a hoise becomes indi^peiisible and to 
those who assert that an ensign (an live on hispn m India, Sir 1 horn is 
Munro s rernaik shou-ld, I think, he a satistai loiv repl> I novel e vpe- 
ric need hunger oi thiist 1 itigue oi povertj , ti41 1 1 line to India while there 
I have frequently met with the fij*st tlnce, and the listwasevci my constan- 
comjianion ^ See pige 7 I And now that I am on that subject and quoting 
Sii T Munro, he iiu ution^, tint little pav at limt st ii ting in life is adiaii- 
tigeous IS tending. stimulate to excj turn Sonic of tlic best wiiteis, as 

the author d Rissehs, liiMiig shone undci such difliculties, ci ttainl\ iittests 
this, but does the sum ipply to in oflictr in a ugiment’ Not allowing 
linn adequate im ins tikes iw ly fi mi the respect due to him, and, in its 
consc(jui nccs, is dciiimenlil to the '^cumcc The young man on his first 
arm il boirows inono^ 'it.ZKiit mb rest, uid from its accumul itioii at a late 
pcMiod oi hie the Ingest illow ine< s onlv afloid him the means ot liMiig. 
Solicitude on the piil*of goieiiiinciit tow aids the juinois evmeed by i increas- 
ing then piv ind dc cluing debts mcuiiccl liy those under tweiit) one years 
of age or clunng then fust tliiee}eusin Inch i, to he me cove i able unless 
pusenUd hilf nc ill) to then supc uois would ob\uto this iml m liter 
life 1 sin filer illow nice would suttic e It nn) ilso be lem like il, that lew 
sub life Ills (e\en suppoMUg thc^s| piospcetue leu uds of Sii 1 Munro to he 
cxtondecl to the Kings oihe t is) would lue to ittam tbc,m, as most would 
die in tlu oidiiiu) ffuuisc ul iiituu Hu Kings oflicca*, though he has 
expended eonsiclcii.l)le sums in puiehisnig Ins e onmiissioiis, thus aflorchiig 
agreatei scfuiit\, must eithci ti\ ti make his e^( ape fiom the eounti},or 
feel himself m a siiboichnitc situition In these eiieumst iiues, also, itis 
notveiv t isv to ol)t iin let,\e ot ihsenee, since se\(U c ipt iiiis and eiglileem 
suhiUeiiis, exehi^lM oi >till au const inth itquiied it the head-qmitei* of 
Ins M i]t sn s legmunts Agiin should^leiM he gi uitc d the AO)igcis 
expensue * 111(1 tlu otiicei is hound topu foi tlu pissi^e oi lus siuecssoi, in 
ease oi liis nut ictuinui^ t) liulii hini>>ell Inbii^liiid then an e ups 
(sue h IS tlu Guu(U) with putuulu pi imIc ge s mil id\ mti^es m link, 
Kc Kc such iniglil 1)1 exieiuled to the Kni^ s tJO)ps sening m India 
It would iiuie ise the iisjiect oi tlu iiitnes inl^ould upon tlu pie^nt 
system, H mien the senut moie equal Soiiu iltintiou mi^ht lu extended 
to the pinate soldiei with llie m ^t lieiieluiil lesiilts uul is tlu aitieles 
ot war now afioid uiiple oppc)itumt> of iieleling the seiMee oi all vri) bad 
chain teis, b) mipjoMiig lus eoiulition i use lus impoituico It is nt»t, 
perha])s, geneially known, thfl the hiiiieks uul bed lumitme m Indi i are 
woise than in aiiv ollieu jnrt of the Biitish doiiiinions , that solduis lc>sc by 
the exchange aie' allowed no gu it ^oits oi luead e^i a maiih, bedsides the 
degncling custom oi peimitting tlmii# to drink di\ lek when it aftoids a eein- 
sideiable leiewiueto goicinment A soldiei s subsistence in India consists 
ot 1 lb oi bread, llh of meat, ' oz of tea, go/ of siigai,and 2 gills of ui xck, 
which amounts, foi 30 da)**, to rupees 5 8 10 his pay foi the same pciiod 
IS nipec's 13 2 0, leaving a halame foi nece ssai ics,’ Ko of iiipees 7 9 2, 
whicli being converted into Biitish money at the rate ot exehange, viz , 
H pel rupee, amounts to , wheieas, on ill foieigii stations ^}^lcr 
his Majesty s goveinraent, thcie remains a clear 154. balance, after paying 
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for rations. Attention to these matters would make him more healthy and 
lonff lived, and eventually cost less to the Company. 

To retain thivS country, I l)elie\e it is the opinion of most people who have 
well considered the matter, that the present mode of government is too ex- 
pensive, and therefore that the natives must bo advanced to higher situ- 
ations, and perform iuan> of the duties now executed by Europeans, and 
which might be done by the former at a much cheapen* rate, always, however, 
retaining the latter in tlie hij>hest otlices. Advancing the natives is not to 
'he feared ; their castes ])reveut combination on their parts to drive out the 
Europetins ; on the contrary, ^it wopld elevate their character, whilst the 
reverse may so debase them, that in time the country will become waste, 
depopulated, and at last the inhabitants savage. 

But of course it will bo said,— How are we to pa> Europeans in such a way 
as to ensure respect ? — Keep them above the natues, and improve the general 
state of the army. AVherc are the funds to come from ?— Mnn> of the ])reseiit 
generation, from habits peculiar to‘time of war, are so nuicb in debt, that 
they require all that can he given them. Let tlu' jiroscnt ineninhents retain 
their places, hut attend to the future, and less money \m 11 he rc([uire(l. 
The appointments of either generals or coinmanflants, together witli their 
respective stafl", might, after the rctinuiieiits of the jiresent occupants, he 
reduced. The pay of ciMlians also, in the superior situations, might he 
diminished, and the inferior ones filled by natives at a much less expense. 

I may now sn^igest, to meet the wishes of all, that the armies might ho 
united under the name of “ l)i\ision of Army tiir India,*' and placed attlie 
disposal of the crown. Tlie officer who had served twent\-two jears might 
then participate in the advantage of retiring on the fifl pay of his rank, now 
permitted to the Comp!in}'s otlicer; and he, in return, il’not above th(‘ rank 
of captain, might have it in his power to exchange into the “ Home Division 
of the Army.” In this ease, vestrietion as to the number of otlieers to serve 
with a regiment, (’onjointly with being (lualitledby a knowledge of languages 
for .staff appointments, is all that would he^ requisite ; and this might not 
affect the original ^latronage of the Court of Directors with respect to cadet- 
ships for the nativ*>‘ army. “ » 

To conclude, — if I have done no more, T have jilaoed before tlie ]ml)lic 
statements by winch they may calculate the advantages and disadvantages 
of the different countries and service^, and conridenll) expect to convince 
many, that all who rank as captain and subaltern are not so vv ell off, in 
poiHt of finance, as in England ; and that tlu* ease of tin? assistant-siirgeon 
of ten years’ standing is so hard a% to call for the aHenlton of those who cun 
remedy it, and the interest of those who regard the welfare of the army. 


We have likewise received the following letter upon the same subject. 

“ Madras Presidency, Dec. 1, 1832. 

“ Mr. Editor, — I take up my pen, almost splitting under a complication 

of varimis (I fear malignant) passions. I have just returned from , 

having been a member of a gmieral court-martial assembled there : five 
Company's Captains, members of the court, Vere my juniors. 1 need not, 
perhaps, observ e that all subalterns of fifteen g ears' standing hav^e the brevet 
rank of captain in this /country iu the ^’ompany's service ; there is, 1 believe, 
scarcely one of that rank* remainingv at least in this presidency : King’s 
regiments generally average 'about six each ! ! The mortifications that 
old King's subalterns are exjiosed to in this country, in consequence of 
the more rapid promotion in the Conqianv 's scrvici', are great. 1 have fre- 
quentlv been in garrisons' whore every Company's Captain was many, many 
years my junior : and yet I have no chance of real promotion for God knows 
hovf Inany years to come. Is not this enough to disgust a man not only 
With his •profession, but with life itself ? To complete my (or I should 
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rather say our, for there are many more in this refitment similarly situated) 
misery, two regimental Captains have just joined us who were at school 
^yhen I joined this regiment m India, little more than eight years since. I 
am just now going to mount the barrack guard as subaltern under one of 
them,— I need not say with what feelings. 

“ Your publication having, from time to lime, held out hopes that some- 
thing ill the way of promotion would be done for old Lieutenants, I forward, 
this statement of grievances, hoping that, sljpuld it meet the eye of those 
who are able and willing to do something for us, it may be an additional 
cause for something being done, and that soon. • 

“ By inserting this, or any part of it, in the United Service Journal, you 
would confer a great obligation on. Sir, 

“ A SuBAL-ftERN of upwards of twenty-four 
years’ standing, and who has been in 
’ most of the actions of the late Penin- 
sular war.” 


ASCENT OF THE PETER ROTTE MOUNTAIN, IN THE MAURITIUS, ON 
THE 7tII SEPTEMBER, 1832. 

IJ\ IILLILNANT A. J. TAYIOK, IIOIAL ARHI I.KRY. 

An ascent to the summit of the Peter Botte lias generally been con- 
sidered impracticable ; and although a tradition exists of a man of that 
name liaving eH’cctcil it, and losing his life in returning, it is seldom 
believed, as there is no aiitheiVic account of the fiict. ^ 

A J'Venclnnaii, iorty-lwo vears ago, declaied that hi* got on llie top 
by Inmselt, and had made a hole in the rock for a fl.ig-slair; and, as a 
matter ot course, his coimti’Miien believed him, on the strength of liis 
assertion. The truth of this, or rather the contrary, will appear by 
and by. • 

Tile ascent lias been frequently attempted by several people of late 
years ; once by the officers of the Samarang sloop of war, who lost their 
way, and found lliemseivcs sepv'irated from the Peter Botte by a tre- 
mendous cleft ill the rock, and, in consequence, were compelled to 
return. Cajitain Lloyd, chief civ il engineer, and Lieut -Colonel Dawkins, 
military secretary, made the attempt last vear, andrfiucceedcd in reaching 
a point between the sliouldcr and the neck, where they pl.uUcd a ladder, 
which did not, however, reacli half* way up a perpendicular face of rock 
which arrested their progress. This was tlie last attempt. Captain Lloyd 
was then so convinced of its* being practicable, that lie determined to 
repeat the experiment this ydhr, and accordingly made all liis prepara- 
tions by the beginning ot this month. On the j6th he started from 
town (Port Louis), accompanied by Lieutenant Phillpotts, 29tli regi- 
ment, Lieuteimnt Keppel, Royal Navy, and’ myself, whom lie asked to 
join liim. We had previously sent out two of his overseers, with about 
twenty-five negroes and sepoy convicts, to make; all the necessary pre- 
parations. Tliey carried with them a sort of tent, with ropes, crow- 
bars, a portable ladder, provisions, and everything we could pose^bly 
want for three or four days, as we intended remaining on the slioulder 
of the mountain until we either succeeded, or were convinced that 
U, JouRN, No. 55, June, 1833. 
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BticceBB was impossiblle. These men had worked hard ; and on our 
arrival at the foot of the mountain, we found the tenta and all our 
tools, &c., safely lodged on the shoulder of the Peter Bolte. 

I may as well describe here the appearance of the mountain from 
below. It appears, from most points, to be one of a range which runs 
nearly parallel to the sea ; but on arriving at its base, you find that it 
18 separated from the others by a ravine, or cleft, of tremendous deptli. 
Seen ftom the town, (as you will perceive by the Sketch,) it appears a 
cone with a large overhanging rock at its summit : — 



But so extraordinary and knife-like is the nature of all the rocks in the 
island, that seen end- on, as the sailors would say, it appears thus : — 



In fact, I have seen it in fifty diflerent points of view, and cannot tell 
the real shape of it yet. 

But to my tale. We dined that evening and slept at the house of a 
Frenclinian in the plain below, and rose caily ni'xt,, morning, nearly 
demolished by tlie bugs. All eur preparations being made, \,e started ; 
and a more picturesque line of inarch I have seldom seen. Our van 
was composed of about fifteen or twenty scjioys, in every variety of 
costume, together with a few negroes, carrying our food, dry clothes, 
&c. Our path lay up a very steep ravine, formed by the rains in the 
wet season, which, liaving loosened all the stones, made it anytliing hut 
pleasant, those below being obliged to keep a bright look-out for 
tumbling rocks, one of wliicli missed Kejqxd and mjself by a miracle. 
From the lieacl of this gorge wc turned off along the face of the rear of 
the mountain ; and it would have been a fine subject for a jiicture, to 
look up from below in the ravine, and see the long string slowly jiicking 
their footsteps- along a ledge not anywhere afoot broad. Yet 
these monkeys carried their loads filil four hundred yards along this face, 
holding by the shrubs above them, while under them ther^^ was nothing 
but w’ood below w^ood for more than nine hundred feet. On rising to 
the shoulder, a view hurst upon us which quite sets my descriptive 
powers at defiance. We stood on a little narrow ledge or neck of land, 
abfhdit twenty yards in length. On the side which we mounted, we 
looked back into the deep wooded gorge we had passed up ; while, on 
the opposite side of the neck, which was between six and seven feet 
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broad, the precipice went sheer down, without a check, fifteen hundred 
feet to the plain. 

^ One extremity of the neck was equally precipitous, and the other was 
bounded by what, to me, was the nioat mafifnificent sight 1 ever beheld. 
A narrow, knife-like edge of rock, broken here and there by precipitous 
faces, ran up, in a conical form, to about three hundred or three hundred 
and fifty feet above us, and on the \erj pinnacle, old Peter Botte 
frowned in all his glory. 1 have done sevcial ‘^ketches of Kim , the 
accompanying one was taken from this poii«t. 


A Liddor left by Lloyd 
ind I)u^kin«; lint 
jc u 

B A ston Mlneh Lloyd 
jxislu d do\\ u thu 
prt f ipi( c 

D Tlu neck , our sleeping 
ll It 

( 111 lui n V dong 
llu rid„ Ivvliich 
Ml mount d 

llic 2 1 >cks II X pro)ict 
\ i\ n neh it the 
bid s niul are quite 
piij ulidiUr 

O r CuilOls fuib OUL 
^ ol X ni in ann the 
^ ot 111 r ui u Idt M Oman 

S rill bibliup 'i penk be 
loM 111 tlu dist ince 

X \ liiu to cdirv things 
dOM u. 


After a short rest we pioceecled to work The ladder, ma/ked A 
(vide Sketch), had hetn It It h\ I.knd and Dawkins last )ear , it was 
about tvAclve feef hii,li, and* h ulitd, as \on may pciceive, about half 
wav up the face of pei])en(li(^ulai jotk Jl .iiul K The foot, which was 
spiktd, rested on a ledge not quilt , visihh in^ the sketch, with barely 
thiee inches on eacli side A g^apml line* had been also left last 
year, but jio? used. A negro of Llo>irs, ball monkey, half cat, ascended 
horn the top of the laddei by the (h ft in the face of the rock, not trust- 
ing his wciglit to the old and rotten line He tamed a small cord 
round his middle; and it was feaiful to see tlie cool, steady way in 
which he climbed, where a singh loo'-c stone or false hold musf’have 
bent him down, down ’ God knows how far ' However, he didmot seem 
to think much about that, but scrambled away, till at length we heard 

Q 2 
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him halloo from under the neck, “ All rights/’ Those negroes use 
their feet exactly like monkeys, grasping every y)rojection as firmly 
almost as with their hands. The line he carried up he made fast above, 
and up it we ail four climbed in succession. It was, joking apart, awful 
work. In several places the ridge ran to an edge not a foot broad ; and 
I could, as I held on, half silting half kneeling, across the wedge, have 
lucked my right shoe (had I had any on) down to the plain on one 
side, and my left into the bottom o£ the ravine on the other. The only 
thing which surprised me was my own steadiness, and freedom from all 
giddiness. I had been nervous in mounting the ravine in the morning, 
but gradually I got so excited and determined to succeed, that I could 
look down that dizzy height whhout the smallest sensation of swimming 
in the head. Nevertheless, I hekV on nncommon hardy and felt very 
W'ell satisfied when I was safe under the neck ; and a more extraordinary 
situation I never was in. The head, which 
is an enormous mass of rock, about thirty- 
five feet in heiglit, overliangs its base 
many feet on every side. A ledge of 
tolerably level rock runs round three sides 
of the base, about six feet in width, 
bounded evoywlicre by the abrupt edge 
of tlie precipice, exce])t in llic sj)ot where 
it is joined by the lidgc up wliich we 
climbed. In one spot, tlio head, though 
overhanging its base several feet, roaches 
only perpendicularly over the edge of the 
precipice, and mo.^t foitimatcly it was at the*vrvy spot where w(‘ mounted; 
here It was that we reckoned on netting up. A communication being 
now' established with tlie shoulder by a double line of roj)e">, w'e ])ro- 
ceeded to get up the netessary materiel — Lloyd’s ])ortable ladders, addi- 
tional coils ol roj)e, crow-bars, &c. Eiit now' the ejnestion, and a ])nzzli'r 
too, was, how to got the ladder uj> against the rock Noif< verron^. 
Llovd had prepared some iron , arrows with thongs to fire oyer; and 
having got u]) a gim, he made a line fast round his body, wliicli we all 
held on, and going over the edge of the precipice on the opj)osite side, 
he leaned back against the line, and fired over the least j)roj('ctmg part. 
Had the line brok<^n, he would liave fallen eighteem liinulrc'd feet. 1 wice 
this failed, and accordingly lie had recourse to a large stone, w’ith a lead 
line, whicli, swung diagonally, seemed a feasible ]>lan. Several times 
he made beautiful heaves, but tlic provoking line W'ould not catch, and 
avvay w*ent the stone far down below, till at length iEolus, pleased, I 
suppose, with his perseverance, gave us -a sliift of wind for about a 
minute, and over went the stone, and was eagerly seized on the oppo- 
site side. “ Hurrah, jny lads ! Steady’s the word.” Three lengths of 
the ladder were put together on thcMeclge, a large line was attached to 
the one which was over the head, and carefully drawn over , and finally, 
a two-incli rope, to the extremity of which we lashed tlie top of 
the ladder, and then lovyered it gently over the precipice, till it hung 
perpendicularly, and was steadied by two niggera on the ridge below. 
“ AU '•igbt ! hoist away !” ancl up went the ladder, till the foot came to 
the edge of our ledge, wiiere it was lashed in firmly to the neck. We 
then hauled away on the guy to steady it, and made it fast : a line was 
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passed over by tlie lead line to bold on, and up Vent Lloyd, screeching 
and hallooing, and up the other three scrambled after him. The iinion- 
^ jack and a boat-hook were passed up, and Old England’s flag soared 
freely and gallantly on the redoubted Peter Botte. No sooner was it 
seei/flying, than the Undaunted saluted in the liarbour, ami the guns of 
our saluting battery gave tongue ; for though our expedition had been 
kept secret till we started, it was made known the morning of our ascen^ 
and all Jiands were on the look-out^ as afterwards learnt. then 
got a bottle of wine to the top of tlie rock,^hristened it Khig William's 
Peak, and drank his health, hands round the jack, and then, Ilip I hip 1 
hip ! Ijurrali ! I never felt certainly anything like the excitement of that 
moment ; even the* niggers down on the shoulder took up our hurrahs, 
and we could hear far below the faiijt shouts of the astonished inhabit- 
ants of the j)lain. We werrf determined to do nothing by halves, and 
accordingly made pre])arations for sleeping under the neck, by hauling 
up blankets, })(\vja(*kets, brandy, cigars, &c. During this lime our 
dinner was preparing down on the shoulder, and about 4 p.m. we de- 
scended our ticklish path to partake of the portable soup and preserved 
salmon, &c. Our party was now increased by Dawkins and liis cousin, 
a lieutenant of the Talbot, to whom we liad written, informing them of 
our hopes of siieccss. 

After dinner, a* it was getting dark, I screwed up my nerves, and 
climbed up to our queer little nest at the top, followed by Keppel and a 
7iigg(T, who carried some dry uood, and made a fire in a cleft under the 
lock. Lloyd and Phillpolts soon came up, and we began to arrange 
ourselves for the night, each taking a glass of brandy to begin work. 

I had on two pair of incffablea^ a shooting \^aistcoat and jacket, Jind a 
liuiic I lushing jacket over that, a thick woollen siiilor’s cap, and two 
blankets, a brandy flask, and rigamero. We each seated ourselves with 
a hglited cigar to wait for the a])pointed liuur for our signal of success. 
It was a glorious siglit to look down from that giddy pinnacle over the 
whole island, King s^) calm and beautiful in the moonlight, except 
wiiere jlie brSad black shadows of the other mountains intercepted 
the light : here and there we could see a light twinkling in the plains, 
or a fire in some sugar manufactory, but not a sound of any sort reached 
us, cxcejd an occasional shout from liic party clown on the shoulder, we 
four being the only ones above. At length, in tlio direction of Port 
Louis, a bright flash was seen, and, after a long interval, the sullen 
booim of the evening gun. We now preparetf our 23re-arranged signal, 
and whizz ! went a rocket from our nest, ligbliug up for an instant the 
peaks of the hills below us, and tlien leaving us in darknea^ visible. We 
then burnt a blue light, ajid notln'ng can be conceived more perfectly 
beautiful. The broad glare against the overlianging rock — the wild-r 
looking group we made in our uncouth habiliment? — and the narrow 
ledge on which we stood distinetjj^ shown — wliile many of the tropical 
birds, fri^itcned at our vagaries, came glancing by in the light, and 
then swooped away screeching into the gloom below, for the gorge on 
our left was as dark as Erebus. AVe burnt another blue light, and, 
threw up two more rockets, and then, our laboratory being exhausted, 
tlio patient looking, insulted moon hacl it all lier own way again. Wg 
now rolled ourselves up in our blankets ; and Jiaving lashed PlTiltpotts, 
who is a determined sleep-walker, to Kcppel’s leg, we tried to sleep ; 
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but bow it did blow before morning ! and ob, so cold ! We drank all 
the brandy, and kept tucking in tlie blankets all night without success. 

VIEW OF SLEEPING-PLACE. 



1 Llo\il 2 I’lulliiotts. 3 TiaUu 4 Kiiip'l 

At Jay-break we rose, stilV, colJ, iu\J ; a\iJ T shall conclude 

briefly by saving tjiat, after about four or fi\e boms jbaul work, wc got 
a hole mined in the rock, and sunk the foot ol our t\velvi‘-loot lailder 
deep in the loj), lashed a water-barrel rs a land-mark at the top, and 
above all a long stalf with the unioii-j<itk llMUir. e then in turn 
mounted to the top of tlie ladder to take a la'-l look at a such as T 
may never see again, and biddinpi^adieu lor evi r to the scene of our toil 
and triumph, descended the laddor to the nuk, and cast off the guys, 
cutting ofl’ all comniunicalion with the top. 

In order to save lime and avoid danger, wt now made fast a line from 
the neck to the shoulder as taut as ^lussiblc, and haiodug on our traps 
by means of rings, lauRclied them one by one liom the top, and away 
they flew down, making the line smoke again. All w'ore thus conveyed^ 
safely to llie shoulder, except one imliu’ky hag containing a lot of 
blankets, my spy-glass, and sundry other articles, which, not being 
firmly fixed, broke the preventer line and tbok its departure dow’n to 
Pamplcmousses. We at length descended, atid reached the shoulder all 
safe, and without one accident, save and except the blankets not a 
rope-yarn being left to show where got up. Wo breakfasted, and, 
after a long and somewhat troublesome descent, arrived on terra firma, 
and drove home all six in Lloyd’s carriage full split to town, where wo 
were most cordially welcomed by all hands, and most devoutly wished 
at Old Nick by all the French, who now find out that “ e’est unc chose 
bien fceile,”— so like them. Let them go and pull the union down, and 
slick up that three-coloured thing of theirs! — but w^e must make 
allowances. 
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THE BOMMAEANG. 

^ Tiik Aboripfines of New South Wales use an offensive weapon called 
“ Bommarang^^' which appears to be peculiar to themselves, and possesses 
some curious properties worthy investigation. It is merely a covered piece 
of wood, which the natives can throw with case one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty yards, with sufficient force to break tlic leg, or othei*wise injure any 
animal. The singular proiierty of this instrument, how^cver, consists m t?ic 
possibility of throwing it forward in the air to a considerable distance, so that 
it shall always return towards the person thniving it, and even pass over his 
head behind him twenty or thirty yards, and this without touching anything 
in Us flight. At t^e first glance there is something so incredible in this 
assertion, and so contrary to all received opinions, that few persons arc dis- 
posed to behove before they have witnessed the experiment ; and I confess I 
was rather sceptical, until I liafl been assured of the fact by more than one 
gentlenieir of undoubted veracity, and had succeeded in producing the same 
effect repeatedly, on the lirst da} of making the attempt. 

Having reflect etl on the subject, I am induced to offer for insertion in 
}our Journal, some exidanatiou of the principler> on which it acts, as I believe 
no attempt at explanation has hitherto boon jmblishcd ; but will first 
describe tlie instrument according to the dimensions given me by Captain 
Norton wbi(‘h 1 find answer*' perfei'tly. The “ Bommnrang'^ may be 
• formed of any tough, heavy wood, and is about three-eighths of an inch thick 
111 the middle, g ra(\p ally tapering ofl* towards the extremities, and rounded 
on each side from the centre until brought to an edge : 


a 



Confdruclion . — Let A B E bo the a|;c of a circle: the chord ADE = 18 
inches : the perpendicular B D = 7 inches: the width B C = 3 inches. Tims 
constructed, the centre of gravity will fall exactly on the edge of its concave 
surface at C. When usi'd as an offensive wcajioii, it is usually thrown with 
the convex side outwards ; but when intended to return, it is held in the 
reverse position ; although it will probably act in either direction, if properly 
managed. • 

For the latter purpose, how'ever, it .sliould be thrown from the hand at a 
considerable elevation (45°) with a sudden jerk, so as to combine with the 
projectile force a rapid rotation round its centre of gravity. Tile rotation 
acts constantly in opposition to its line of fliirlit ; so that if a similar rotation 
could be communicated without an} projectile force, the instrument would 
move backwards : now, as the force with which it is thrown is constantly 
diminishing while the rotation contfiiues, it mvjst always arrive at a certain 
point where these opposite forces Balance, or equalize each other. At that 
moment the weapon would fall tow'ards the ground, were it not for its flat 
surface and rotatory motion ; but in consequence of the centre of gravity 
being so placed that it will always present its broad surface to the air, it* 
cannot descend perpendicularly, but slides down the inclined plane, up 
which it has been thrown, in consequence* of the w liirliiig-motion continuing 
after the projectile force has ceased ; so that if properly thrown, it will jiass ov er 
the head of the thrower, and often to a considerable distance tiehind him. 
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On the same principle, aihoop thrown from the hand with a spinning- motion 
inwards, will begin to return before it touches the ground ; and also the 
curious, though not so familiar instance, of a ball fired from a musket, the 
barrel of which has been b(*nt to the left, being carried at long distances con- 
siderably to the right of the object aimed at, in consequence of the rotation 
of the ball on its axis, caused by the friction against the right side of the 
barrel overcoming the projectile force, and thus carrying it across the line of 
<?im. 

The bqmmarang may be illuatrated in a room, by merely cutting a piece 
of card into the same shape as the cTlagram ; then holding it between the 
finger and thumb of the lefi? hand, at an inclination of about 45°, and 
striking one corner ^ith a piece of wood, it \m11 advance several feet and 
return to the spot from whence it proceeded. I find, however, that this form 
is not essential to produce a simijar effect, although the most convenient to 
throw from the hand. Any thin, fiat, body of a semi-circular or rectilinear 
figure, will return in the same manner, if a lotative motion be communicated 
to it, in conjunction with the projectile force at a considerable angle of 
elevation. 

27, Pall-Mall, 1833. Henry Wilkinson. 
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THE PORT ADMIRAL. 

Some time ago we demolished a trashy libel, under the style and title of 
“ Cavendish, or the Patrician at Sea : ’ and although the chief characteristics 
of that production were inanity and absurdity, it still excited indignation, on 
account of a base admixture of calumny aud«mciidacit\ . But on its being 
discovered to be the j nnt sjiawn of a discarded captain's clerk and a notary's 
fag, it was seen that’the “ /'oth/-tonia?f Brother^," as they were termed, were 
beneath the notice of gentlemen. Still tlu’re was a score of uplifted cudgels 
ready for their shoulders, hut terror has dri^en them to so obscure a hiding- 
place, that, for the present at least, they ha^e ‘‘ saved their bacon.” In this 
dilemma, one of the aggrieved parties is said to ha^ve taken an odd kind of 
vengeance, and one which we think inust have been more troublesome than 
the occasion required : for he has endea^ourcd to imitate the vulgar assur- 
ance of the self-created “ Patrii'ians,” in order to impose another work on the 
public, as coming from the same hands, and there!)} put more rods in pickle 
for them. Such an attempt, it is clear, must fail, because pretending, heart- 
less rascality is below the limit to which satire or parody should descend. It 
is true we have here again the same guitar-playing mutinous midshipman, — 
the same hatred of laws, — the same crying-up of that noblest passion, 
“ Revengk the same vapid arrogance, —the same ignorance of life as it 
is, — the same long-bow appeals to the truth of rank falsehoods, — the same de- 
basement of taste, and prolligacy of sentiment, — Ijie same contempt of gram- 
mar, — and the same regret at the “ atrocious calpmnies cast on the name of 
Bonaparte;" — but while Cavendish actually docs give one fact, the battle 
of Navarino, there is not .a solitary truth throughout the “ Port Admiral." 
By this oversight, the present author haf.s jumbled and perverted circum- 
slances and dates too ludicrously ; 'and we cannot but think this method of 
wreaking vengeance is more painstaking than wdse, for what humour is there 
in reducing authorship to the level of Folty-tonian malignity ? Indeed there 
can be few readers who will not pronounce the book to ha\e been written by 
an ass and considerable indignation will no doubt be excited against the 
“Houser^’^of Cochrane and Co. for publishing it, which can be allayed only 
by our explansttion. 
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In proof of the justice of our assertion, that the'supphsed writer of the “ Port 
Aclmirar’ has been even more nonsensical than the ex-clcrk, we may mention 
^the introduction of Napoleon into Enj^land by means of the mutinous mid- 
shipman, — and hia moetinj^ his present Majesty as a Captain, R. N., at Ply- 
mouth, — his encounterinj? Sir Sidney Smith (antedated as an admiral) not 
at Acre, but in a chop-house, — his calling? on Mr. Fox, — and stuinlihnf^ on 
the Prince of Wales in the p^allery of the House of Commons. Tis true the 
Emperor, like the author, speaks no French, but the cliaracter is ably sus- * 
tainedby the constant ejaculation of lh^ emifliatic monosyllable Bah !- and 
also by his scheme for subverting the patriotism of naval officers by stopping 
their pav, when he shall have emancipated the other Britons from their 
slavery. Pity that such a schenui should have been frustrated by mere 
loyalty and courapfc, and that Ministers ‘‘ consigned to the slow and mur- 
derous torture ol' a fatal climate the hero wl»)m they had not the ability to 
subdue nor the courage to destroy ! ’’ • 

Then, again, there is the Port Admiral himself: this is really a droll con- 
ception of character, and one which has the appearance of being thus drawn 
to throw the writers ^)f Ca^endish into still greater contc'mpt ; otherwise wdiat 
are we to think of the picture of an admiral at the time of the threatened 
llotilla invasion,— a baronet on a patent of .000 years’ standing, (seeing tliat 
the first batch of the order was created by James I.) the brother-in-law of an 
earl, and the wearer of four ordens\ being also a smuggler at Plymouth ! 
And when this officer introduces an utter stranger into his house, he accounts 
lor a gold call in the possession of his indelicate daughter, Charlotte, in 
these terms : — • 

Well, sir, just when it was all o\t'r, 1 heard some fellow on the deck singing out 
my name, and stooping down : there was little Dick fumbling in his breast — they’d 
pinned him in the sciiiif of the nock, pooi fellow, so ye see he couldn’t speak very plain, 
Lilt, telegraphing for me to bung my head near, he just managed to put his call-iihbun 
over my neck, gtipe my hand in his flipper, say something like — ^ You, — jou ’ — and 
before I could say ‘ What cheer. n^*heaity odds hobs ! lie was dead as multon] I 
should like to ha\e told h.m that we c.ime back for him. I knouf^Hwould have hern as 
fjooti to his <ioul n'i n poif <>f but he forged a-he,ad too (juickly. Poor little Dick ! * 

and the long-gathering particle of moistuie slid down the old veteran’s cheek as he 
turned towards the gay creature that now came galhiping towards them.” 

Then, speaking of the said female, ho is riding off without saddle or bridle, 
vcr\ l)i-\’crnon-igh, on a hor^'C that kneels to her^^hisllo, — he roars out, — 

“ Tliere *410 goes, ha. ha ! havum-se..ruin littltj devil ; come, we must haul over-head 
}ards. Look at uiui watch, Margice — half an hour behind time. Bless us, save us, 
what the dickens shall we say to Auntie Siiff.” (Auntie Siiff,' hy-the-hj'^, being one 
oi ihe most stupid cliaraclers ever drawn into tire pages of a novel.) 

And again, when both daughters return from a cruise to the Mowstone, in 
a llag-ship's launch, manned by si\ men, uhose officer allows himself io he 
left behind, during winch the} are driven out to scig^et becalmed for .several 
days, almost die of hunger, and all tliat; are picked u]) by Bonaparte in a 
privateer, get wrecked, and are then .saved in a swamped and deserted mer- 
chant-ship laden with tiinhcr, where they tiil.e alt the ha7??mnrh^ out of the 
nettings: on their Teturii fro^u this ])reeious trip, the Port Admiral thus 
elegantly givi'S way to his paternal feelings: — 

Why, Chatty, you little gipsy ! you've lost a precious sight of tonnage and beam ! 
Odds bobs ! how have they been seiving ycti? Short c«mnTons in the purser’s store- 
room, I guess 1 Why, IVe expected you fof the last two or three days — and Margi^e, 
dear girl, you’vt? been pulled down a peg. (Jome tell me all about it: how did you 
come to leave an old fellow, vihere the little boat was, all behind ? Dickens ! you said 
nothing in your letter, (Captain Croiser, save that they’d been blown out. Here was I 
in a pretty hubbub — sent a couple oi tendeis off on the next morning to look after ye, 
but they fell in with such a confounded calm, they could not get on a peg. Come, 
come, don’t talk now — we'll have all this yarn to-morrow. Here comes the do 
you hasten up-stuirs, you little rogues, and get rid of these w'et things, aQd.stow your- 
selves away to get a little bleep : whatever you want shall be sent up to you.” 
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The writer of the “ i’ort Admiral ” has overshot his mark in showing such 
a glaring ignorance of the rules of naval etiquette : for even a dork, however 
seldom he may breatlie the quarter-deck air, would know that a llag-officer i^* 
not addressed “ Admiral " by his ofTicers and men that a carpenter would 
not so bitterly deplore the loss of his warrant, after so short a serv ice as the 
one in question had secMi, — that no wounded midshipman was ever refused 
^ surgical assistance,— that the holy-stone had been in use long before the 
epoch of this novel, — that men at the guns do not bawl for more powder from 
“Mastdr Monkey," — that oflieSrs do, not wait on the Lords of the Admiralty 
bound up in full tog, —and t*hat the mam deck of the Blenheim could not 
have been battened doirn. 

But the principal defect of the undertaking is the opening of the novel— 
a disgusting recital, which has no more relation to the Port Admiral ’* than 
virtue has to vice or wisdom * to /o////. Hero indeed is a hodge-])odge of 
absurdity, exhibiting such a marvellous ignorance of iacts and seamanship, 
that we cannot possibly suppose him who penned it to have t‘\er been in the 
Bcrvice. It is well known that Sir Thomas Trowbridge went out to the East 
Indies in an old line-of-bnttle ship, the Blenheiin, winch ship he sent from 
Pulo Penang to Macao with convoy, and in the interim hoisted his ilag in 
the Rattlesnake. The subsequent and real tale is one of the deepest 
interest, when cleared of the revolting improbabilities hi‘re attaclKid to it : for 
the Blenheim having run on shore in the Straits of Mahuca, and broken her 
back, it became necessary to dock her, and she arrived at Madras Roads, 
with the intention of proceeding to Bombay. But some disjiutes iu*os(‘, not 
with the Governor-general, as ajssciied b\ the ^land< rer or nvick-slamlerer, 
but with a naval oflicer, as to the limits of command, as defined b\ a liin* 
^•awn due south of Point de Galle. This being a point not readilj settled, 
the high-spirited admiral intended to return to the Cape, (not to England, as 
set forth in the absurdities.) He therefore .sailed in the latter end of lH0f>, in 
company with the Java frigate, (the name of \^liich is not even mentioned in tlie 

Port Admiral,") *ttnd the Harrier, a fine 18-gun lirig, (wdneh is described as 
being lost before the Blenheim.) A hard gale arose oiv the passage, and the 
Harrier lost sight of the Blenheim and Ja\a mi the evening of March the 
1st, 1807, the former evidently labouring, and with signals of distres^s ll}ing, 
and the latter apparently nearing her. The night was dreadful beyond 
description; it blew a raging hurricane, with a iuv5»t tremendous sea. They 
were nevermore seen, and it is not improbable that the friialc% in her desire 
to stick by the distressed thig-ship', was thrown on board, and thatliolh sunk 
together. Thus was lost to his country a skilful, brave, and high-iiiinded 
Nelsonian Admiral, together with Captains Bissel, Pigol, and Elphiiistone, 
and tw'O gallant ships’ crews. No sooner did the Harrier's distressing intel- 
ligence reach India, than Sir Edward Pellew appointed young Trowbridge, 
the son, to the Greyhound frigate, and promptly despatched him to cruise iii 
quest of his father, which he did with devoted perseverance ; but nothing 
further transpired respecting the fate of* the Blenheim. Such are the facts 
of this 'melancholy case ; but how has the scribbler treated it ? Why, in a 
niknner to disgust every reader, by the atrocious description of an imaginary 
catastrophe for the ill-fated ship, in a narri^tivc which vilifies one of the 
finest ofiicers who ever trod a deck. He introduces the Blenheim at anchor 
before the domes and^iiq.arets of Bombay " ! and talks of “ the tur banned 
crews of its light caiques" / prctendiiJg, in a note, that he, the writer, was 
actually there, and belonging to the ship at the time ft f Now, could any 
one who had ever seen the portly figure of Jemsatjee Bomangee, the famous 
builder, describe him as of “middle height and spare make,’’ — “appearing 

♦•if is not a little singular that in Nories’ Naval Chronologist, and other works, the 
loMof the Blenheim is mentioned, and not that of the frigate : this accounts for the 
ignorance of the Port Admiral ” writer on this point. 
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savAge,” and speaking liroken English ” ^ Could any one who had visited 
Bombay dock have UN(d the term “black-hided Paisees ^ or gi\e such 

specimen of Jemsatjee’s oriental English, as “ / no tujnd fool, Massa 
Admiial / He must indeed have lost caste, tor we ourselves beheld in him 
a man of gentlemanly depoitmont and address and we tuitliei dedaie that 
ve never heard the said “ articulated in those regions, except by the 

stiay negroes who might he tound here and theie in the ships Then, again, ^ 
Jemsatjee, a man of rank, icspccted by all^the Indian authoiities, to be* 
kiek( d and bundled out of the ship ’ « * • 

We aie subsequent!} told ol a mutiny , andjthc admnal, intending to put 
into the Isk ot Fiance, in the height of the wai, adopts the \eiy seaman 
like expedient of keeping the rautimtrs below, b> capsi/ing a gun upon the 
gratings of the main Hi itt hwa>, in i gale ol wind The ship is now undei 
close uefed topsails, and the gale incieising, when the iift-iaff below hoist 
upabundinci ot beef ind poi k,c isks , *10 foim batteries, and easting loose 
the lowei-dc^k guns, point them tliiougli the eatable embi asm es, at the 
instig iti n ( f i c'liptnUi s nutt who his been but little at sea, >ct dnects 
the filling of ( iitijdg(s, as well a the attack and defeme, against the admi 
ill lie spouts about lit 11 nul livei} whilt he is killing In*' captain and 
hImscs the people not tokai sti iking then olhceis , foi “no supeiioiity 
can exist blit by the muiuai agueiiient of ‘»ocut\ Dining the stiuggle, 
the s( i IS making coniphte bicuhes oici the cjiiaitei deek bulwaiks , and 
)ct tliese die tlu Kind ( 1 oidtis gj\en b> Mistei ( hips — 

“ ‘lix th( hosts qiutkl} old 1 )\ uid get s )mc hinds to work hire, whilst T hoist 
up two Ol thru guns lioSi the luwcr-ottk Old Biuebeud his spiked all these — I 
feiud he would] t( ) ( iiniiiiig to fdgctthit Ilow the old ship lolls ’ * — ‘Rolls' 
Ml CTrinit , I w iidti how she s kejt together so long aftti cutting away that beam 
indthisc LLilines Ah 1 Mi Oirini, tint was a hold pi in’ — ‘It was netessiry, 
Giooits to stcuK ubasih utieit wt ill must how to ntee.>sit} I hoj e hti olil 
timl ers will h ing togcthei } 1 1 it^it \ ould pit ise God to kt the se i go down a little ' 
this roll 1)0(11} illjwsusto w ik is 1 c uldwish, but if is all his h ind It has 
pk ised him to j 1 ice im^hi ic ind 1 must do m} dui} without sly inking — ‘ Vh, sii ' 

I lit il’s an awlul w isle ot blood ’ Gi ime staitid , his eouiitciianee proxed him to 
le igititcd — liiu (iioovcs, lut if it were his pleasure not to he so, woidd he not 
turn the lu ils ol the ciev\ 1 hive not si light this, I luxe not worked them uji 
to this, until nothing else was left to me Ilou know 1 have humbled myself betore* 
t}rann} i ppession^ even to 4 ht loss ol all thit wen diar, ay, exen to being flogged, 
hut the 11 ii^e of the de i de id wc are bound t^ irnint ii i, diawiiig himself proudl} 
up ‘ \ eng anit is ii me, sa}s lie xvho ordtis all things — and is not this his vtn- 
ge nice ^ All we not hi tools'*’ ’ 

Ihis odious ni u k jJict} is offtnsixcl} intcM larded with a propoition of con- 
tiMiipt foi the cslibli shed (hiiri h The Poit 'ulimral bunts his daughter m 
a g uden in »Subs(\ and the i h iplim of the Blenheim is thus intioduced — 

‘ ‘ Back, sii, I lek ' exclaimed the idmii il, diawing the attention of the crew 
from so s id isiceticle, } on lei ngtytlu shi| sii, mil c oinot j ass , 5011 ire not 
meluded 111 the tniei huk 1 si} sii , }ou belong to the sliip ' — ‘ Alls' most 
worthy sir, 1 uufoitunatel} do le plied the stout pirsonige xvhom the flag-ofh^er 
attempted to lepiess }er, 1 1 1 ‘^ech } m, hinder me not, peiadviutuie the good 
men— I beg pirdon — puidvenli^e tl » mutineiis, speilviiig the last word m a 
whispei, and then 1 using his voice h,^uii — xviU ailow me to piss, seeing thit 1 be- 
long not to tlie sect jiiilit int, u ml that 0114 cloth xvage^ no*eonientiun, saxe with the 
spinl — ‘ Aiid uatn, sa}, }ou diuiikeii oli xagal oiid, added the admnal, giving the 
aj jihe int a Kiel* that sent him rolling over the laddei on the deek below. 

“Gradually the discomfited individuil arose, displ«i}ing to viexv the burl} peison 
of the ship’s chrpiain Rubbing with both hands the jait affected, he looked up 
towards the adimitil with much tomposuie, halt-miitteriiig, ‘ Spii it and xvater, }0u 
say — so 1 will, and then toikUeil down the hatchway as speedily as his halt-inebn- 
ated state xvoukl peimit ' % ^ 

Again, on his being called to lead the soivice o\ei a dead miJtineer, to 
whom the admiral was being bound, that they might be thrown overboard 
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together, after all the bificevs, marines, and loyal men were killed, the same 
personage is again brought forward — 

The reverend official, who had gone below to realize the hypothesis of his supe ' 
rior, by applying to the spint-bottle, now made his appearance with faltering steps, 
bolstered up on either side by a sailor. Having brought him opposite to the body, 
he showed symptoms of gre.it terror ; these were relieved by Kavanagh’s desiring him 
to ‘ read the dead body nggidatioiis over an old shipmate,’ while Collins, as an en- 
^ couragement, gave him a slap over the back, exclaiming, ‘ Come, my old Cock ! 
let’s haye something shoit.’ 

** In the midst of such conflicting chcumstances, if we recollect the non-compos. 
state of his mind, we shall not**’)e surprised at the clerical gentleman flndiiig himself 
somewhat at a loss. After many ineffectual attempts to recollect himself, he turned 
to the men, and mumbled forth, * Really, good people, this — is — a — most difficult 
corpse of yours to bury — most difficult corpse ever had in ihy life.’ — ‘ Very like, old 
chap, ’cause ye see one’s alive.’—* Oh, alive! is he?— that accounts for it — always 
more difficult when they’re alive ; ’ then, extending his hands over the two heads, he 
muttered, ‘ For what we are going to leceive, may we be veiy thankful ! ' then, look- 
ing at his audience, hicciiped forth, * Sit down.’ 

Such is the ribald foolery published by Cochrane ai.d Co. as the work of 
the “ author ’ of Cavendish. We think the naval novels in general have 
been rather “ infra dig.’' with reference to professional literature, and liable 
to abuse as well as to a perverse imitation by the disaffected, the sciolous, 
and the malignant. As an example, sec the advantage taken of llu* ** Life 
of a Sailor," b> the Folly-toman, in some garbage called the “Lauread," at 
p. 89. To this despicable pander to Malice, wlio touches nothing without 
degrading it, the words of Giff’ard would he applicable, but that he has not 
strength to soil those at whom he scatters his dirt : — 

Lo, iiERK THE uEPTii.i: ! who, from some dark cell, 

Where all his veins with native poison sw^ell. 

Crawls forth, a slimy toad, and spits, and spues 
The crude abortions of Ins loatlyfome muse, 

Oirall that Genius, all that Worth holds dear, 

U*. sullied rank, and piety sincere; »• 

While idiot Mirth the base defilement lauds, 

And Malice, with averted face, applauds ! ” 

In proof of the dis^gust excited by this scurrilous production, in the few 
instances where the penalty of its perusal has been .self-inflicted upon mem- 
bers of the Service, we append the following letter from fi naval correspon- 
dent. 

We may perhaps be thought to have bestowed more notice upon this 
contemptible farrago than its obscurity, or the certaiiit) of a virtual retribu- 
tion in the disgust it cannot fail to create, would seem to justify. Undoubt- 
edly, the chastisement of slander and malignity is coincident and co-cfficient 
with the offence; it might therefore have sufficed to leave to the silent 
operation of his own poison the outlawed libeller— doomed, during the rem- 
nant of a vile and envenomed existence, ’to skulk from the “ poetical justice” 
of the horse-pond or the tread-mill. 

‘‘ May 16th, 1833. 

“Mr. Editor, — The recent publication of a K)W libel upon the Naval Service 
cannot have failed to attract the notice of an indignant and insulted profession. — 
That the author of ‘ The Port Admiral’ 4ias displajed some ingenuity in the choice 
of the ground from whence he may attafck the memory and vilify the high fame of 
the illustrious dead, no one can deny. — Though no proof of the falsehood of his 
avowal of the Blenheim’s fate can be produced, and though no one is very likely to 
believe his absurd and malignant *Tale,’ yet it may be as well to point out on the very 
face of it, a description of Bombay, which is no more Bombay than it is Smyrna 
— ‘ ruddy glow,’ * roseate blushes,* ‘ burnished effulgence,’ marking no distinct 
feaku’es but those of a quack writer. When he comes, however, to talk of ^ domes 
and minaiets, distinctly marking the features of an eastern city/ probably the mind 
of * the Patrician ’ was wandering over some former scene ; and to such concoctors of 
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books, a full-mouthed sentence is not to be despised. Pe^iaps no city presents less 
variety in its external apjiearance than Bombay ; and as for dome and minaret, 
\either are visible in any point of view whatever ; a g‘Ood description ivould give a 
semblance of truth — this is a failure. His rancorous attempt to poison those feelings 
of sympathy which all heaits entertain for the fate of the distiiiguished veteran and 
his devoted crew, whom he has thus torn from the grave for his own sordid purposes, 
but too well gratified often by panderiug to woise feelings, must provoke universal 
disgust. 

“ If such vile trash is to wring the laurel from honoured dead, and to ilfle the 
tomb of the wreath which memory bestows, farewell to high imaginings whicfi inspire 
bii03^ant youth — the futile hopes of honour and distinction ! Peiish each thought 
which can lead the mind to glory, and elevate the warrior to joy in the front of death I 
“ Let us crown this malignant creature as the conqueror of the invincible ! Let us 
draw him at all events from his obscure den, and expose him to the infamy which a 
discerning country must ever bestow on an anonymous slanderer of the illustrious 
dead. • 

“ The rest of tho book is beneath contempt. ' 

* Y. 2 .” 


FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. THIRD SERIES. 

With these; volumes C\ptain Hall has closed his series of professional 
sketches, which, as a whole, we do not hesitate to desiuabe as one of the 
most fc>en^ible, judicious, and valuable publications ever offered to the service, 
or, wo may fairh add^to the public at large. 

Wo ha\e, upon former occasions, entered so minutclj* into tho characler- 
isties and Iciulci.cy of Captain Hall’s nudertuking, that liltlo remains to he 
said 111 the shape of special enmment on the volumes which eomplele it. The 
latter oMiice the same ability and zeal, patient industry, high moral tone, 
and simple )et captivating st} le, which have rendered their precursors so 
justl) popular; while there appT.*?lrs in the present serit's an aiiproxiniation to 
the superior province yf the historian, in the Pr^ax of IndiaJ'affairs comj)ris(‘d 
in the first volume, and executed with so much clearness, candour, and 
research, as cannot fail both to inform upon so complicated a subject, and to 
imprChS the reader with a still higher opinion of the author's powers. 

The subjects chiefly discussed in these volumes relate to India and tho 
adjacent regions, *111(1 whilh, on this account, the attraction of variety may 
appear le;« marked in the hand} httU* pocket companions before us, than in 
their elder brethren, there is, on the other hand, an interest of circumstance 
and a cleverness of execution in their matter, \vliicli, with the professional 
topics so happily introduced and handled in the last volume, leave us 
nothing to desire. 

The chapters on commissioning and fitting out a ship, on manning the 
navy and impressment, on na\ul gunnery, 4 ^. 0 ., will* be read with benefit by 
all hands. , 

Captain Hall, equall} expert in literary as in naval tactics, has taken care 
to ind u]) his work with a topic which ensures him applause at tho falling 
of the curtain. Infitating tin* elder dramatists, he take-i leave of his au^i- 
en(;o with a *‘plaudite ma?fibiX<s The last words of his last volume are 
Walter Scott. 

Having accompanied that great ^fhan to Pwtsthouth, when about to 
embark in thg Barham on his last voyage, in (juest of health, Captain Hall, 
with praiseworthy feeling and fidelity, performs the office of a Boswell on so 
interesting an occasion. Wo should have been happy to rjuote thi; entire of 
this chapter, had our limits permitted — mutilated, the effect would be lost. 
However, our readers, we ha^c no doubt, hjivc long ere this anticipated our 
mediation by a direct reference to the work itself, wliich, in its coinplcto 
form, ranks its author with tho mobt popular and useful writers of, the day. 
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EASTERN AND EGYPTIAN SCENERY, &C. BY CAPTAIN BEAD, 

OF THE queen's. 

Captain Head’s elaborate publication involves so many questions of cur- 
rent concern, including the speculation of a steam communication with 
India, and the defence of that country from Russian invasion, that we have 
felt the propriety of deferring an examination of its contents till armed 
with all the specific information necessary to a practical view of the general 
subject* The Survey of the Euphrates, by Captain Chesney, of the Artil- 
lery, is a step in aid of thi® investigation ; but there are many data still 
wanting to complete the chain of facts and calculations uixin which the 
popular theory of a more rapid communication with the East can alone 
be brought to anything like a practical tost. 

Generally speaking, we are disposed to consider the expense and inter- 
posing dilliculties, both physical and political, too serious, and the balance 
of profit too precarious, to recommend such an undertaking to hasty adop- 
tion ; nor can we shut our eyes to the obvious and inevitable consequence of 
facilitating the iutercourhe with our oriental possc.^Mon^i through neutral 
territories; namely, that our rivals must participate in the benefit, and 
avail themselves, to our disadvantage, of facilities created ostensibly for the 
discomfiture of any such views on their part. 

This objection becomes the more pressing, from the consideration, upon 
which we have attempted to enlarge in tlie leading pajxn* of our present 
Number, that the distance of the base and extent of the line of aii} opera- 
tions undertaken for the overland in\aMon of India, oir the part of Russia — 
the pow’er chiefly suspected of such a design- w ould preclude the probahilit) , 
and almost the possibility, of success. Any project, therefore, b} w hich the 
trans])ort of men and materieh especiall}* by the line of tlu* Eupliral(‘s, 
should be shortened and secured, would at least diminish the difliculties of 
the attempt on the part of an army imadiug India from the north. We 
shall revert to thia'«^ubjeet. 

Captain Heads*" production exhibits industry, zeai, niul activitj. Ilis 
Journey from India to Europe by the Red Sea and Eg>pt, including all the 
eustomar) stages and scom‘s hallowed h} aiili([uil\, is gi\(ui in an unusual 
form — letter-press anil illustrations luMiig Loth compn.sed in tlu‘ sliaiie of a 
voluminous atlas. The mows, though from tbeii gri'at size and number 
not aspiring to excellence as work'^ of art, are cbaraclerislie and. striking. 
The work must have been got up at a \ast expense, and is well worthy of a 
circulation which ma> rcnuinerale its spirited author. 

ARMY REFORM. 

The subject of Army Reform, at no time to be lightly discussed, demands 
a more deliberate and unliiassed eonsideratiun than it is likely to receive at 
a season, like the present, of public excitement and aggra\ated prejudice. 
We shall avail ourselves of the fust moment of returning calmness to 
review this question in all its bearings, and with a strict regard to the 
mutual interests of the profession and the public. Wc resbrve, therefore, 
to that op|)ortunity, our comments upon the ])am})blet bearing the above 
title, which appears to us ^o be a rCcJi^iiiffe of some letters which appeared 
in the newspapers a couple of yeaja back, and bearing internal evi- 
dence that the author, if actually “ a ci-devant cavalry officer,” is by 
no means sufficiently familiar with tlie/hcAy of his subject to enable him to 
pronounce so dogmatically uj)on its details. His very first paragraph re- 
commends an act of equal folly and injustice, namely, a redaction of mili- 
tary pay. 
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CABINET CVCLOP,«DIA. 

V In the thirty-ninth volume of this work, Dr. Lardner has discussed the 
properties and phenomena of Heat, with a view to the popular illustration 
of tliat branch of natural science, which he considers as fully entitled as 
and more so than Electricity and Magneitsmy to the honor of a 
separate treatise. 

The continuation of Manufactures in Metal, in the forty-second 
volume, ])ressents matter of professior^d interest to the Services, in the 
technical description given of the mode of fabrjpating fire-arms, and military 
wea])Oiis in general. 

The Naval History of England, preliminary to the Lives of British 
Admirals, and commenced in the fortieth volume of this work, by Dr. 
Southt*} , demands a more extended notice, fbr which we reserve it. 


. SIR WALTER SCOTT's POETICAL WORKS. VOL. I, 

This volume forms the commencement of a re\ ised and complete edition 
of the iuiiiK/rtdl hard s ])oetical compositions, under the a])piopriate superin- 
tendence ol Mr J..ockhart. The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, enriched 
Avith interesting annotations, both hy the' author himself and the editor, 
takes the lead in the present \olume, from which vie anticipate a senes 
worthy of the respective jiarties. 


FINDENS LANDsJaPE ILLUSTRATIONS OF LORD BYRON, PART XII. 

APPENDIX TO THE FIRST EIGHT PARTS. 

AVc have sofroquentlj expressed oui admiration of the beauty and interest 
of this Series, that we have onlv to remark of tlie present Numbi'r, that it is 
adoniod willi an mlniirablc portrait ol Sir Walter Scott, engraved by Finden, 
liom a painting by Newton. •• 

A lotler-prcss Api^iuhv, edited by Mr. Brockeden, tell^ the story of the 
diflennil engravings in the first eight parts, so as to renfler these works of 
nt equall} iiiterostiiig, whether historuall} or technically judged. 

Tin: P VRLIAMEXrARY POCKET COMPANION. 

• 

This is^T. most Void emeu t, apparently coned, and valuable pocket com- 
pendiinii of all ])eisons and matteis connected uith the British Parliament, 
Pens and Commons. Even as the companion of an idle hour, it is very 
entertaining and, m its wav, instructive. 


MODFL OF WATERLOO. BY LIEUTENANT SIBORN. 

Ir Will be gralif}ing to our militaiy friends, anfi indeed to Englishmen 
in general, to hear that a model pf a ver> considerable size is being con- 
striK ted ol the ev er-iiieiuorable Battle and Field of Watt'rloo Tins exten- 
sive work, winch promises to be a mod interesting nionuinent of Britain’s 
prowess, is undertaken b} Lieiteiiaiit Sihoni, under the immediate sanction 
and authont) ol the Geiieial v'omiiiauding m Chief. 

The artist, to whose extelleiue as a topographual draughtsman vve have 
on a former occasion had the pleasure^to allude*, aHdt\ho, of late, has contri- 
buted mu(h ^0 improve the art of modelling, was for some time emplojed 
on the spot in taking an accurate survev of the ground, and earned Ins la- 
bours to siK h a degree, that he has, with the greatest luatheiiiatical precision, 
ascertained, not only tlie position and extent of every ob]e(t and enclosure, 
hut the naturt* and lei el of the suriace and its undulations. With these 
data Lieutenant Siborn has proceeded to the coiisti uction of the mgdel m 
(luestion, on a scale of 9 feet to a mile, which, when taking in the whole 
fc-phere of operations, will form an area of 21 feet 4i inches by l9 feet 8i 
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inches. This will be 'divided into thirty-five compartments, which, by 
means of brass plates and screws, will admit of bcinfr joined firmly and 
tightly together, and may, when necessary, be separated and packed in as 
many cases for the convenience of transportation, 

The groundwork or main substance of the model consists of plaster of 
Paris, very carefully prejiared in a particular manner, so as not only to 
render it completely impervious to the influence of heat or moisture, but at 
'the same time to impart to it a degree of hardness and solidity by which it 
becomes infinitely more durable thiyi wood, and totally exempt from the 
risk of warping, to which models constructed of the latter material arc so 
extremely liable. 

Considering the nature and object of the work, and the necessity of ex- 
hibiting upon its surface the whole of the troops -engaged, distributed 
according to the positions they respectively occupied at a jiarticular ])eriod 
of the battle, and distinguished \fj their \arious uniforms. Lieutenant 
Siborn felt that it W'as also incumbent on him to combine with this repre- 
sentation the most rigid imitation of nature. To efiect this object, it became 
essential ihat he should make himself acquainted, as fiir as possible, w'ith 
the state of cultivation in which cver> fitdd existed on the day of battle ; 
but being well aware that, to carve out of a 'solid substance the different 
kinds of culture over a superficial extent of about 420 feet, would not only 
occasion immense labour, but would also impart to the latter, when brought 
into juxtaposition with the figures representing the troojis, an ap])earance 
of stiffness, wdiich, in any imitation of nature, it is so desirable to a\oid, he 
determined upon carrMiig into effect a \ariety of conti.\aiices calculated to 
give the nearest pjssibh* approxiiiialiuii to the natural ap^ioarance of the 
face of the country represented. In this he has ^uei^eeded, so as to he 
enabled to exhibit the dillerent kinds of grain, such as wheat, oats, r)c, 
barley, also beans, peas, potatoes, elo\er, ke., together with trees and 
hedges — in -all of which, colour, form, and gcjieral appearance, arc imitated 
as closely as poss%i\\e: and as the materials he euijdins for the purpose* are 
perfectly flexible, -lie is able to raise or press down at idi asiire either the 
slightest ])ortioii, or the whole, of an} kind of crop, — an adMiiitagc which 
cannot fail to he of very great sernce to him when fixing the troops, i>r 
altering their positioiu according to the iiiforiuatiun^coiiirannicRtcd to l.ini 
by diflerent oflicers, or when giMiig to the fiehl that troddon-down and 
devastated appearance which resulted from the continued nio\eineiit of 
troops 0 ^ er it. 

The work has already occupied Lieutenant Siborn two >cars, and wc 
understand that he will require another} ear to complete it -altogothor a 
length of time which, considering the inimcnse labour it entails u]>on him, 
and the circumstance of his liaviiig arduous duties to jierform in his oflicial 
capacity as Assistant ^^ilitai*} Secretar} to the C’ommander of the Forces 
in Ireland, cannot be looked upon as at all unreasonable. Indeed we know 
that c\ery moment of lime that he can einploy, without intcrienng with his 
official duties, is sedulously devoted to the model— that lie is to be found at 
work by day-break, and that he admits of no interruption beyond that wliich 
duly imposes upon him ; and we do sincerely*trust that exertions not only 
so laudable in themselves, but on a subject of such national interest, will he 
rewarded with that public approbatioiy the} appear deservedly to merit. 

The period of the battle^ which form . the more immediate subject of the 
model, is the grand attack of the French Imperial Guards upon the British 
right wing. 
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Portsmouth, May 20. 

Mr, EditoR) — A s a veteran warrior, reposing in the evening of his days. 
Ins ipind stored with proud associations, his infirmities respected by his 
countrymen, his coat decked with honours, and his crutch leady to be lifted 
in noble angci if he hear the seiMce abused, in which he shed blood and 
breathed glorv— e\en so icsts the “ Vi^toiy’* on her blue (ouih, insight of 
her beloved s monument, and still beaiing the symbol of command that 
wa\cd his squadrons on to conflict dire — to con^ue-it suic — c\czi so does she 
chafe or agitate her duninished bioadsido at finding herself made a \ elude 
foi slandei. Though old and deiicpit, unfit to bear the panoply of wai or 
the einbi aces of ocean, still she floats, the piade of the fir&t harboui ni the 
world — still the ensign that ^ • 

^*Foi a thousuul Mirs has biavtd 
^ The b ittlc and the bretze,” 

floats fiom hci poop-^still Ihcniaitial dium, flic inspinng band, the cheeiing 
pipe, arc heard within hei sides- still hei gangway beais the measuicd pace 
of the sentinel , hei dc( ks icsoiind with holystones, and “ Twas in Tiafalgar s 
Bay/ IS still he ird abo^c “ All s Well 

There is something hdlowed in a gie^ mans swoid Who would not 
caiess the Buccplnlus tint boie him over the plains of gloiy — tread with 
generous caution the mm tiuents hemhihitcd, and ^avjhcie he thought — 
hei e he spoke— and iff re he wiote'^ — How inudi moie, then, must be felt 
on beholding tin “Vutoiv, at ome tin stied the house, the castle, the 
study, the aicii’ of lame, and, alas’ the deathbed of Nelson Rowing 
tow aids hoi, VI uons of matchless deeds float befoie us , St \ in < on t s artful 
fight, Trifilgars hostile fleets, fill the space AVc ascend the gangway we 
bend with veneration to a bia‘-ii,#pl itc, in the middle of the (juartei-deck, a 
bust caivcd theieon thur fell Nelson — vve lift up oui^yes and behold 
another memon il of Ifim We leul the silent hymn, the^oiceless prophesy, 
“ England expec ts c^( i> man to do his duty, — cold is the bosom that coiilcl 
remain iinmo\ed on tint glonous deck This is not all In the cockpit, 
like a hol> shrine, to be ga/cd on, not touched, is present d the cabin wlieie 
Nelson hicathed his 1 ist *iid, like to a holy shiiiu pilgiiins icsoit to it from 
fai and nejar iiofoiily fioin within the c^^cuit ol the Biilish isles, hut fiom 
eouiitiies thiough which flow the Plata and the Potomac, horn mighty Ind, 
from P>rcncui vales, fiom iival Fiance s shoies, fiom Ital} s sunny cities, 
Ihev come 

Mutantur nmnasj — Conliasi hci novi, the , the idolized, with what she 
was two short vears suite maskcnl m dingv hi it k — lotting in oblivion — con- 
signed to Ignominious demolition But Sii Thoinasf Hardj, whose greenest 
lauiel was grown in her, came He spoke and toithwilh the snciilegious axe 
was staved Foi this at t he ments*thegi ititude of all tiue Englishmen Go 
to a little inn near Goodwood, lu Sussex, and vou will find the figure-head of 
the C cnturion, Loitl Anson s ship sueh, oi i moio ignoble fate, but forl^ir 
Thomas Hauly s timely inteijei elite, might ha^e hefallem the bust of the 
“Victory now, fiagments of hci timbers aie eageily coveted to make 
snuff-boxes of Fai nobler inonument»is the “Victory, bearing the flag in 
Portsmouth haihoui, than is the Watfiloo Lion, or the Hyde Paik Achilles ; 
and Ihi eag(*rness with wine h she is visited is a giatifying proof that all 
respect foi the past is not extinguished by the innovating spirit of the day. 

Still I have not reached the point at vvhith 1 aimed "^1 he fact is, that as 
one of the “ c hosi n,’ I feel leluc taut to say, that aught that you have written 
is not coirect , to insinuate that any pait of 'the contents of the U. S. J. is 
not as the laws of the Modes and Persians, or as Papal Bulls. Ana, mas- 

U. S. JouBN. No. 55, June, 1833. r * 
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much as the U. S. J. is as widely circulated as “ Day and Martin, or “ Cole s 
patent,” or “ Harvey's sauce," so is it needful that the aspersion cast on the 
navy, through the “ VictorVt in iN last number, should be wiped olf. Alas I 
that such words as the following should have crept into the Journal, and 
from your pen, most honoured editor: “In going on board the Victory, 
[you thus write in reviewing the Rev. E. C. Wines’ Two Years and a Halt in 
the American Navy] “ he " [Mr. Wines] “ cries out (os a foreigner, the 
’natives being used to it) at the tax levied on visiters to the flag- ship of Nelson. 
How lon^ is this custom of detasing everything, public and private, that 
will fetch a halfpenny, into thij sordid purposes of individual avarice, to remain 
the national disgrace ? " . „ 

The only inference to he drawn from the above is, that the “ Victory, 
with all her associations of Nelson and fame, has been placed in the harbour, 
in preference to any other ship, ^iierely as a show, at so much a head ! Had 
such been the recorded opinion of 'Mr. Wines only — (I answer for it he 
enjoyed the Victory’s wines) — wo should not care a rush for it ; his book will 
not be much read, and where it should be, so Yankee is it In all its bearings, 
so savouring of national prejudices, that very little faith -will be put on those 
passage^ relating to England and the English; but when the U. S. J., that 
Journal so zealous for the honour of both ser\ ices, so indefatigable after truth, 
so impartial in its awards of praise and censures, confirms the calumii), and 
continufl it, as it were, with the seal of truth, who shall say nay, who will not 
refer to it as conclusi\e cMdencc e# the meanness ? No ; we leave such dirty 
W'ork to chapters, to corporate bodies, to guardians of public exhibitions. 
Nelson's monument in St. Paul’s ma} he defiled h) nnSney, hut his ship will 
never be. Sihcr are necessary to open tlu* gate of the tombs in 'VVest- 
minster Abbe}, hut the gangways of British ships are ever free of access, to 
the poor as well as the rich, untainted by fee or expectation. 

Strangers who visit the Vatican are reipicsted not to give money to the 
ciceroni: in the galleries at Florence are, notices forbidding xXxa ciceroni 
to receive money Vnder pain of dismissal. Which of the two saves the tra- 
veller's piK-ket is eTideiit. Acting on the spirit of the latter, these words arc 
conspicuously placed at the entering port of the Victory “ Visitors are re- 
quested not to giyc money to the jier.sons appointed to shoyv them round the 
snip, as by so doing tli'fy w ill subject them to punishment. ” Tliere is, how’- 
ever, a money -ho\, placed cony cniciilly in Mcyv, yntli these yvords painted on 
it — “Dreadnought, Seaiiieii's Hospital-ship. ” Into this lihx y isiters maj or 
may not, they are neither asked nor obseryed, drop contributions. And when 
it is considered that the Dreadnought is sujiported by voluntarj subscriptions, 
no one yvill say that a ship is di'.graced by allowing donations to he received 
on board for so laudable an object. So far fnim this being a henyy tax on 
visiters, it is a lamentable fact that more hallpciu'c are usually found in the 
box, when opened once a month, than shillings or sixpences. I should like 
to know how much Mr. Wines gaye. So deliberately to pervert truth ! 
Shame! He could see nothing Englisl! yvith imjauiuhcod eyes. Once, on 
entering Malta harbour, he hears the band of an English ship playing “Rule 
Britannia,’’ and he tells us that it was performing in insult of the American 
frigate. Why, the wdsemau — does he not kpow that “ Rule Britannia ’’ is 
become European, that he might have heard it ])la}cd in French or Russian 
ships — that whatever sense of arnjgapce it iiiighf formerly have conveyed, 
has been long since lost ni the famiKarity of the air. Besides, is not the 
application, when made, just ? Who does rule the waves? If it be a boast, 
one, by the way, that is never made, it is not a y ain boast. If any pow’er is 
to dispute the trident with us, will it be the half dozen unyvieldy tw^o-deckers 
and the twenty frigates of the United States ? Softly, good Mr. "Wines, get 
on half-pay before next war, depend on it yve shall not draw our own teeth 
another time, and you may then pay dearer for seeing an English ship than 
you paiy for seeing the “Victory.” You may, however* be certain, that in 
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whatever British ship you chance to put your foot, in whatsoever manner^ 
you will always meet with a gentlemanly reception. 

Tyro. 


Portsmouth, May 21, 1833. 

Mr. Editor. — The Stag, Captain Lockyer, C.B., returned to the Downs 
the 22d April. The Larne, Commander Smith, has been removed from the 
North Sea Squadron, and refitted for the Mfest Indies. The Hyacinth, Com- 
mander Blackwood, returned to Spithtfad on the 27tli April, and sh*e sailed to 
join Vice Admiral Sir John Gore, in the Easkindics, on the 6th May, taking 
out passengers and supernumeraries for the semadron. Lieutenant Parker 
and a parly of Marines went in her to join the Magicienne. 

April 21).— His Majesty’s sloop Sparrowhawk came up this day from the 
West Indies : she left Port Royal on the* 26th January; Commodore Far- 
quhar was doing duly as commander-in-chief, until the arrival of Vice 
Admiral Sir George Cockbiirn ; the broad pendant was Hying in H.M. ship 
Blanche. The Pearl and Gannett were at Port Royal, all well. The Sparrow- 
hawk went to Vdra Cruz on the 17th Februar}’, and took on board about 
250,00(1 dollars and 40 bales of cochineal. The Thais packet sailed on the 
27tli February from that port for England, with upwards of 700,000 dollars, 
all on merchants' account, and has since arrived at Falmouth. On the 28th 
February, the Sparrowhawk sail^'d from Vera Cruz, in company with the 
Renard packet, and anchored at Tampico, after a rough passage of twelve 
days. She there s^iippod nearly 400,000 dollars more, making a total for 
Cfmvejance to Havannah and England, of 629,527 Mexican dollars, and 42 
halos of eochiiK al. On the 27th April, the day after her arrival at Spithcad, 
Admiral Sir Thomas Williams, the Commandcr-iii-Chief, repaired on board, 
to muster and inspect Inwcrew, in pursuance of the regulations established in 
the general printed instructions. The Admiral expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied with the precision exhibited by the otiicers and in the gun and 
small-arm exercise. Unfortunat('ly one of the carronacles had missed fire, 
and after the evolufions were o\crand the gun housed, the captain of the 
gun, while adjusting the lock, by some accident caused the gun to go off, and 
melancholy to relate, the shot killed two men instantly, and severely wounded 
five others : they were rerao\ed t(» Ilaslar hospital. The Sparrowhawk came 
into liarhour on^lie 2 9th* April, and has since been paid off. 

Intelligence of the arrival of Captam Back and his party, at New York, 
w’as received here, via the jiackot ship Philadelphia, w’hich passed through 
Spithcad on the 25lh April. Captain Back hud arrived in the Hibernia. 
He had read befor(‘ the Geographical Society in that city an interesting 
paper of his intended route, with explanator) diagrams, which he published m 
England: the New York papers give it al length. Mr. King, the surgeon 
and naturalist, was with the expedition. It docs \iot appear that they had 
started when the Philadelphia left New York. 

The Flamer (steam-packet) Lieut. Bastard, returned from the Mediterra- 
nean on the 20th April, She brought home Captain Spencer of the Rjtles, 
and Captains Bradford and Fenwick of the army. It w^as reported the 
Russians had seven sail c4‘ the line, and forty transports, up the Medi- 
terranean. 

A communication has been made* by the Bc.ard“ of Ordnance to William 
Grant, Esq.^ the chairman of the meeting assembled last month at Gosport, 

to request a bridge might he erected across the ferry at Haslar,” stating 
that the estimated expense would be 10,000/.; and, therefore, under the, 
present circumstances of the country, the Board could not recommend its 
adoption. To which the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have added, 
that as they do not consider a bridge necessary for the naval service, 4hey will 
not sanction an application to Parliament for an act to erect one. . But it now 
appears by some of the measures of the present Parliament, that the consent 
of Government is a secondary matter; and 1 doubt not, if the inhabitants'of 

R 2 
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the town of Gosport and neijjhhourhood consider it worth while to specu- 
late, and have a bridge built, the Boards of Ordnance and Admiralty will not 
be consulted any further than by having to pay the toll required when troops 
pass over. 

Some new system is talked of for employing the artificers, &c. in the Dock 
Yard : but it appears so complicated, that it is hardly worth the trouble, as 
well as difficult, to state what the alteration is to be ; and it will puzzle both 
the men to calculate their pay, and the inspectors their work. I am told half 
the workmen are to be employed on ta%k-work, and half on day pay ; there 
is a regulation hinted about ap^ontices, &c., &c. 

I mentioned in my last that application had been made to Government for 
the removal of the convicts from this Dock Yard, in consequence of the prin- 
cipal part of the inhabitants having represented the bad elfects of allowing 
these people to perform great part of the Dock Yard work, while labourers 
were in want of employ, and burtheniifg tlie garish. It appears the Govern- 
ment have discovered that labour is required m N ew South Walesj, and they 
have consequently determined to transport the greater luunber of prisoners, 
convicted, in future, to the penal settlements. Since Lord IVtelbourne has given 
the order, 480 have been shijiped oft* from heii(‘c, and it is expected the 
Leviathan, alomjrsidc Portsmouth Dock Yard, will be quite cleared of them 
by the end of the next month. Young and old are sent, if tlicir stale of 
health will admit of it. Labourers will of course be entered from the town 
in their niom, but I apprehend in adiflbrcnt manner than heretofore; simply 
as bricklayers, road-contractors, or canal-diggers might have occasion to hire 
and then discharge. If this plan is adopted, a considerable saving in wages 
will he made, for it may not he reipusite for a part) to be hired more than 
two or three days in the week, and no apprehensions may he imagined of a 
scarcity, as there will alwa)S be found scores out of eniidoy. The convict 
ship at Gosport will most probably be retained as a receptacle for tlie ^ery 
old, infirm, and those considered unfit for so Iqng a voyage : as a rendezvous 
for those intend^u^Jo be transporU‘d (that they may ])e clad, purili(‘d, and 
classed) and, also, tkat a working gang may be kept permanently lor the 
ordnance department, whose work is of that nature that conv ud labour is 
cheaper and better. The removal of the pnsimers will cause a consi- 
derable additional actuak outlay of money for labour, as it is estimated tliey 
have earned about 18s. a-wcek each; the daily pa^^ of a hired man may he 
about ‘2y., or from 10^. to 125. a-week: but then it is paid in cash, whereas 
the other is calculated only ; their \naintenarice and superintendence is very 
small. It is estimated the cost of sending prisoners out of the country vv ill 
be 20/. a man. 

May 3d. The death of Vice Admiral Sir Henry Ilotliam, K.C.13., Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, has been announced this day. The 
Flag Lieutenant (Stirling) came through France with the intelligence. Sir 
Henry’s loss will be greatly felt in the service ; he was a mild, bravo and 
most gentlemanly oflicer ; and his nianncrtnvariahly engaged the respect and 
esteem of all those who had the good fortune to serve under him. His 
widow, lady Frances, and family arc on their way to England in H. M. bhin 
Alfred. 

The Dee, steam-ship, Commander Oliver, came to Portsmouth on the 
7tli May, to receive Sir Fulteney Malcglm and his suite, to convey them to 
the Mediterranean, he being appointed l«b.succccd the late Sir Henry Hotliam 
on that station. Sir Pultciiey arrived on the 1 Oth, hoisted hi^ Hag in the 
Dee, and proceeded on the lllh May to Lisbon, to join 11. M. ship Bri- 
4 . tannia. He is accompanied by Lieutenants Morgan, Fulford, Griffiths, 
and Johnstone, R.N., from the Donegal, and Mr. lildyo his secretary. 

The Conway anchored at Spithead on the Oth May, and sailed for Lisbon 
and Oporto on the 8th : it is supposed to relieve the Druid, whose period of 
service is drawing to a close. 

" The Nimrod, Commander Lord Edward Russell, after cruising off the 
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coast of Portugal for a considerable time, came in lo refit, but was afterwards 
ordered to Plymouth for that purpose. The St. Vincent had sailed for the 
Mediterranean when Nimrod left Rear Admiral Parker, and the Caledonia 
for England. The Asia had the Rear Admiral's flag. 

May 9. H.M. ship, Larne, Commander Smith, was this day towed to 
Spithcad by the Dee : paid wages, and sailed for the West Indies. 

The Buffalo (timber-ship) commanded by Mr. Sadler, late Master of H.M. 
ship Vlctor 5 ^ and having an assistant- su^eon (Mr. Hamilton) attached to 
her, arrived ft-oin the river Thames oi^the oth May, to take on board Captain 
Sir Richard Spencer and family, for convej^nce to King George's Sound. 
Sir Richard Spencer is appointed Governor of part of Western Australia, 
h^•.^ing his residence fixed at Albany (being under the command of Governor 
Stirling, whose seal of government is Swan River), and will be landed from 
the Buffalo on her way out to Sidney.* A party of Quakers are either 
already on their u a) out, or sljortly to proceed to settle at King George's 
Sound, and from the knoun hahit.s of rautum and industry of tliis race of 
individuals, it inav he exptMded they have well calculated the advantages to 
be derived before* they would risk their lives and property such a distance 
from the mother country. TIujy have hail some wood houses constructed in 
England to take l<) jiicces and pack at pleasure. Tlic Buffalo takes GO female 
convicts to Sidney, and is expected to load homo with timber for Govern- 
ment. She IS paid and victnalled as a man-of-war, carries a pendant, and 
sailed on her expedition the 12th May. 

I hinted in my last communication the advantages which the noblemen 
and gentlemen c^n^^)osmg the Royal Yacht Club would derive by having a 
cluh-liouse in this garrison. 1 understand they have offered to rent from 
(loverninent tiu; Semaiiliore in High-street, when the signal dutiOb are trans- 
ferred to the Dock Yard. It is a most desirable situation, there being ample 
space for reading, billiard, and refreshment rooms, and within eight hours’ 
dri\c of r.ondon. Their } ardjts can anchor almost within hail : thei:e is but a 
short distance to ])ull to them, and boats can land at tli'*,.^ftiarf adjoining the 
sally-port at all tiiifes of tide ; moreover that landing-ph>cc can be exclusively 
reserved for tbeiiiselvos and fnend.s. 

The following mates and midshipmen have passed the mathematical 
examination for lieutenants of the Royal Navy since those inserted in your 
April number. ^ • 

Mii Henry Cl oft . . . Mate . . . of H. M. ship Malabar. 

— Ivichard Sidney Smith MhIs. . . . late of H. M. ship Warspite. 

— Cliailes t 'ill (lew . . Mate . . . H. M. ship Stag. 

— ThoiiMs Hodgliinson do. . . - . II. M. ship Scout. 

— Ku*hai(l II. bimlmry Mids. ... II. M. ship Victory. 

- Ph.hp n. Simuiville 1 _ n. M. ship Caledonia. 

— Oct. Caimheilaiid J ' 

— AVm. II. Blond . . Mate . . . II. M! cutter S}lvia. 

Of course >c)u have heard th a URear- Admiral Gage has hoisted his flag in 
Ilis Mnjesty's ship Donegal, and succeeded Sir Piiltcnoy Malcolm in the 
command of the combined sipiadron in the Doavus. The British part gf it is 
further reduced liy the rem«\al of the C’oiiAvay and Larne, and noAV consists 
only of Hls Majesty's shi^ Donegal and Talavera of the line; Stag and 
Castor frigates ; Satellite, Snake, and Scout sloops. The French division I 
cannot ascertain exactly. I am gjl^d, liowevei'; knoAv there is an express 
understanikng that an English Admiral shall always command. I ajijire- 
hend the expense of having a squadron to cruise off the Dutch coast will 
not be alhnved imudi longer. The embargo is ruinous Avork to the owners 
the Dutch ships already detained, and must be very injurious to the British 
merchants interested in the trade uith Holland. I send you the names of 
ten vessels which have been sent into this harbour since the Order in Council 
was issued, authorizing His Majesty’s ships and vessels to seizp and detain. 
They are principally from Batavia, and have valuable cargoes. I believe . 
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there are several at Plymouth, Sheerness, in the Tbamesi and in the French 
forts* 


The Maria ... * 1 

— Henrietta Glasciua / Detained by 
— Kugersdahl . . * 

— Harmon ... » 

— Gesiiia .... 

— Clara Henrietta \ 

— Jeannette . . j « 

* — Zennow . . » 

— Indiaan . . r it 

— Prince of Orange „ 


H. M. ship Conway 

H. M. ship Stag. 

H. M. cutter Roebuck. 

H. M. cutter Sylvia. 

H. M. ship Vernon. 
H. M. cutter Adder. 
II. M. cutter Stork. 


There have boon a variety of rumours afloat relative to the appointment of 
Captain of His Majebty’s Shii>s in Ordinal*) at this port ; Captain Lillic.arp s 
time having expired, not h'ss than a div/en captain'^ have been sanguine they 
are to have it: but it is pretty well ascertaitied that tlie Admiralty will not 
fill up the 'i aeancy, but direct the to superintend and perform 

the office. If this should pnne correct, Commander Cumhy w ill most pro- 
bably remove into the “ Prince.” 

Lord Ebriiifj ton's Committee of Inquir)’ into the Naval and Military ap- 
pointments of tJie coiinli*} lias been nominated : it ih expected the Capfauis 
of the Ordinal*) arc the first offices rceonimeiuled to be aholishc’d. PlMiioiith 
and Sheerness will not be vacant for a year or so. The expense s:i\('d will 
probably amount to lUOO/, a-) ear for each port : the pa) and Mctualliii” of a 
boats’ crews seriants, &c., being ineliuled therein. 

The “City of Waterford,” steam-ship, has been here to take volunteers to 
join the squadron of Don Pedro, and will probably call off Falmoulh on her 
way to Oporto. She is a large and powerful \e.ss('l, and has been recently 
cmplo) ed on the Irish station. Some na\ al ollieers from this neighbourhood go 
out in her in charge of the men. It is ])retty well known that a certain gallant 
captain will relieve ^aptaiii Sartorius in the coiflhiand of the na\al branch of 
Don Pedro's armamqiit. 1 bclkne it is the intention of Ib>n Let»n di' J^nza, 
the nom de guerre of the said officer, to make a dash at Lisbon, and bring 
the business to a conclusion very summarily. 

Se\ eral of the Ro) al X^ac ht Club are assembling. Lord Vernon's beautiful 
brig, “ Harlequin," was taken out of dock a te\\ days ago, and is now ready 
for sea. His lordship is down here. There has been a con^dirable acces- 
sion of honorary members reeeiitl) added to the club. As soon as a list of 
their names and vessels is published, I will send }ou a copy. 

The military force of this garrison, exclusne of the Ro)al Artillery and 
marines, is still composed of the Depots of the 7th Fusileers, the 12tli, 81th, 
and 86th Regiments. The settled weather has enabled the C/ommandnig- 
Officers to get their detachments on Southsea Common, alino&t dail), to 
exercise and manoeuvre : and it really is delightful to obser^ c tho high state 
of discipline they all arc in, and the healthy and effective condition ol the 
officers and men. The 12th, 8 4th, and 8bth, have been inspected by the 
GeriQTal of tho District (Sir Cohn Campbell) and, as was expected, he ex- 
pressed himself much gratified with their appcalancc, both in barracks and 
in the field. 1 wish 1 could technically descrihfe the evolutions the several 
divisions went through, hut I must leave that to some of your militar)' friends. 
At Gosport, the 51st and 94Ch are doing*Sie duty. 

A detachment of marines, consisting of about 250 men and officers, under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Hornby, will ])i*oceed to Milford about tho 
^middle of next month, to take the duty of the Dock Yard, and care of the 
Government property. The “Dragon,” a 74 gun-ship, has been fitted as a 
temporary barrack for their reception. Part of the detachment will go from 
this division, and the remainder from Chatham. I will furnish you with the 
names of the officers as soon as I hear who they are. F • 
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Devon^rt, 21st May, 1833. 

Mr. Editor,— The followinpr naval movements have occurred here -since 
my last, viz., on the 22d ultimo the Implacable was taken out of dock, 
and the Agincourt taken in. The Satellite arrived from Portsmouth, and 
the Jackdaw from Chatham. On the 24th, the Jackdaw sailed for the West 
Indies, apd the Hope, transport, for Guernsey. The Wanderer, transport, 
sailed on the 25th, having reimbarkcd her troops. The Speedy, cutter, ar- 
rived the same day. The Carron and African steamers sailed on the 26111 ; 
the former for Portsmouth, and the fitter Tor Falmouth. On the,27tli, the 
Swallow, packet, proceeded for Falmouth, having had a good repair, and a 
thorough refit. The Caledonia arrived on tlfb 2bth, to be paid off and re- 
commissioned, and was tow'od into Hainoaze by the Messenger, steamer. 
The Satellite sailed for the Dowms on the 29th, with seamen for the Do- 
negal. The Hag of Admiral Sir Williaitt^Iargood, G.C.B., (blue at the 
main,) was hoisted on the 1st f>f Mav> on board the San Josef, wdiich ship 
had been paid off the day belorc, wdicn the Hag of Admiral Sir Manley 
Dixon, K.C.B., was struck, and then re-coinmissioned l)> Captain G. T. 
Falcon : the Master, Purser and Chaplain formerly in the San Josef, liiive 
been re-appointed to htu* ; the two former to complete their three years. The 
customary salute was not fired vvdien Sir William Ilargood's Hag was hoisted, 
in consequence of the dangerous illness of Sir Manley Dixon ; but this gal- 
lant officer has since become convalescent, and has proceeded by easy stages 
to Exmoutb. — On the 2d instant, tlu* Taluvera armed from the ('aslw^ard; 
Captain T. Brown, with two of the Lieutenants, and some of the erew, have 
been removed from^ier to the ('uledoma ; and ('a]>tain Cliolliain, C.J). who 
bo gallantly fought the Lcunder at Algiers, will succeed Captain Brown in 
the Talavera. The Nimrod arrived from Corunna, on the 3d. On the Btb, 
the Royalist arrived from Oporto, and the Columbia, steamer, (with 
specie for Africa) from the river. The Britomart sailed on the 11th, 
for Africa. The Forte, frigate, was commissioned on the 14th, by Cap- 
tain W, O Pell. On the iSth, the Caledonia was pai4»ofl’, and re-com- 
uiissioned by Lieutenant Matthias for Cajitain T. Bnnyn, who waits in the 
Taluvera for his successor. The Mutine, packet, arrived on the same day to 
be repaired. On the 20th, the Revenge arrived from the West Indies, and 
the Caledonia was taken into dock. • 

The dinner given the Plymouth Naval Club, on the 29tb ult., was 
numerously alfciid(‘d; and although neither of the gallant Admirals, for 
whom it was more particularly intenddll, could be present, one being con- 
fined by severe indi.sposition, and the other being unavoidably detained in 
London, the Hon. ('aptaiii J)iincan, C.B.-, with several other guests, including 
those Oflicers of the {Staff* of both Admirals who were on the spot, assisted 
in sustaining, to a late hour, that conviviality , liaianony, and comfort for 
which this Club is so very deservedly celebrated.^ 

On rambling piund tlie Dock-y aril, 1 learn that it is intended to make 
some alteration in the Caledonians spread of canvas ; her lower masts are to 
be lengthened — the mam-mast two feet, and the fore and inizcii masts 
something less, which will give more drop to the courses ; but she lia^ that 
quantity less hoist to her {op-sails. The tojisail-yard.? will be squarer than 
before, as the sails will be cut with strait leeches. 

The Nimrod, 20, now under refit, is spoken of ps a yiarticularly stiff* ship, 
and that an increase of canvas vvttild be desirable. The Nimrod was fftled 
out at this^ort about twelve months ago, and then her former establishments 
of masts and yards are said to have been reduced. 

The Ringdove, 16, now building on Captain Symond’s plan, will be ready ^ 
for launching very shortly, and will probably be put into the water eai*Jy 
next month. 

The Nile, 92, will not be launched in July, as was anticipated t but will 
be kept upon the stocks until the ensuing spring. 
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The Tig:ris, 46, has jhst finibhcd taking to pieces ; her slip is now ready 
for experiment. 

The Fort6, 44, Captain W. 0. Pell, is fitting to relieve the Blanche in 
the West Indies. The Forte is fitted with tlie lightning conductors, intro- 
duced into the Navy by our scientific townsman, Mr. W. Snow Harris. 

The Miitinc, packet, was this morning taken on the graving-slip, and the 
Revenge is now sailing up Hanioazc. 

I must not omit to say that the Caledonia is to be supplied with Mr. 
Bothway^s goer-blocks and sliifgs foj* lower yards, which, having been se- 
verely tried in the Warspite, and found to answer perfectly, it is hoped will 
bo generally adopted; and thkt their ingenious and assiduous inventor will 
ultimately obtain his merited reward. 

I am, dear Editor, very truly yours, 

- Alpha. 


Milford Haven, IBtli Mijy, 1833. 

Mr. Editor, — Little lias occurred at onr port Nvorlli> of notice since last 
month’s report. The preparations on board of the Dragon hulk, for the 
reception of the detachment of marines intended to act as a guard for the 
protection of the dock-}ard, arc now couij)lct(‘d, and the ship has been 
hauled upon the mnd alongside tin* east wall of the yard. We doubt, after 
all, whether it would not ha%c pro\ed greater economy to erect a barrack 
on shore, instead of eniplo\ing an old 74-gun ship for such a purpose. Tlie 
expense of repair w'ill necessarily be great ; and if the ship bad been sold, 
enough money would lla^e been procured to pay for thu enaction of a small 
barrack, to say nothing of the additional comfort conferred u]>on the otlicers 
and privates. A small guard-hoiis.c i^ to be built at the dock-yard gates, 
and marine sentinels will he posted round the ditlcrent (pu\\s, m lieu of 
the superannuated 'svatchincu hitherto cmplou'd. It is cxpi'cteil that the 
Pembroke detachment of Ro)al Marine-* be commanded by Major 
Hornby ; and tbL^T<f'' ill probably reach their destination oarl\ in .Tune. 

Preparations are making for launching the Rodney, Of ‘JO guns, and the 
Forte frigate, winch wall take place upon the 18th of , lime, being the anni- 
versary of Wellington's glorious victory at Waterloo. 

On the 24tli of Aprilfsailed from Milford, after an exUmsi\c repair, the 
American brig Mexico, of Keimebunk, Captain Smith, bound to New 
Orleans. Although this \esscl had lam se\cral months under refit at this 
port, yet on her departure the greatest difficulty was experienced in procur- 
ing sufficient seamen to form a crewa It is fit this fact should be known, 
since it seems to prove that, with our jolly tars, the tide of opinion has 
turned at last. They no longer appear to hanker after “ the land of liberty, 
w^herc every man may lick his own nigger.” A British man-of-war finds 
now no difficulty in completing her complement within forty- eight hours ; 
while the Mexico, of Kennohuiik, bedecked in stars and stripes, boasting of 
free trade and sailor's rights, creeps out 6f a British port little more than 
half manned, and even that half composed of the >ery scum of a sea-port, — 
“ the cankers of a calm world and a long peace.” 

The Lords of His Majesty's Treasury, acting hpon precedent, have autho- 
rized the continuation of the W'orks constructing for His Majesty's post- 
office steam-packet establishment at H^bh's Point, near Pembroke. Par- 
liament had already sanctioned the eoiRmenccment of this undertaking ; 
and will doubtless vote without hesitation the sum required to complete 
the same, so soon as the miscellaneous estimates can be laid before the 
c House of Commons. This packet pier will be entirely finished next spring, 
and the expense will not exceed the original calculation made by its pro- 
jector, Colonel Fanshaw^e of the* Royal Engineers, although it has been 
found necessary, at the suggestion of Captain Savage, to make some alte- 
ration in tlic original plan, by constructing a dock for the packets out of 
. part of the space allotted for the inclined plane of the pier. Owing to these 
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arrangements, it is conjectured that the whole of the royal packet establish- 
ment will be removed from Milford to Hobb’s Point, early in the next year. 

' Three diving-bells are now in full operation ; the foundation is completed 
nearly to its whole extent ; the granite copings, &c. are expected daily from 
Cornwall ; and the new road to Carmarthen is quite finished, and ready for 
the running of the royal mail to the station in question. 

H. M. revenue cutter Skylark, commanded by Lieut Connor, R.N., is 
removed from Milford to Mount’s Bay station ; and 11. M. cutter ^uve is 
removed from Mount’s Bay to Milford station. 

H. M. steam- vessel Messenger has arrived ^t Pembroke dock-yard, with 
a cargo of small spars and other stores for that arsenal, and is to proceed to 
Cork so soon as she has completed her fuel. 

Captain Superintendent Charles Bullen,^B., left Pembroke Yard on 
the 15th iiist., and proceeded to Loiidon^on leave of absence. 

It is confidently reported that a cliange is to take place in the naval 
uniform, when all the red facings are to be abolished and the old white 
lappcls to bo restored. Admirals. Cajitains, and Commanders to wear gold 
lace upon their full-dress coats as before, retaining the gold-lacked blue 
trousci’h \\hich are worn at present. A rumour is aUo m circulation, that 
officers and men belonging to <|uaranline establishments are in I’uture to 
wear a uniform of yellow tklotli, iac'ed uith bla(‘k, and black worsted wings 
on the shoulders, as considerable inconvenience has sometimes arisen from 
commanders of merchant vessels not being able to distinguish the proper 
sanatory authorities. ^ 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THK EDITOR OF*TIIE UNITED SEIIVICK JOURJ'ML. 


The Antidote for the Decay in Timber termed Dry Rot. 

Mr. Editor, — The recent progress of men of •genius, science, and 
energy, in overcoming tlie^ditlicnlties which could not be surmounted in a 
preceding ^igo, ciuildes us cunfidently to ai^-icipate, that vve shall eventually 
triumph over the latent evil, dry rot, winch has so long presented an 
insuperable barrier to the wellbeing of our navy, through the means now 
in our power, by the happy unison of our present atlaiiiments in the ma- 
thematical, mechanical, and chemical arts. 

Your valuable Journal being the general harbinger of every essential im- 
jirovcment in the naval department, 1 am inclined t« think that you will be 
ready to give publicity, vvith yourusualreadiness,toal'ewplaiiimatters- 
of- fact, showing the present aspect of aflairs on this inteicsting subject. 

The notoriety of this pest, winch aims a mortal blow as to its injurious 
tendency to our mcn-of-war ; the heavy expenses of the repairs of tGe 
ships, and the loss of the liv(js of the seamen,-- -the direful consequences 
that result from the magnitude of this evil, have been a subject of dismay 
to the whole nation. • * • 

The many unsuccessful attempts tB arrest the progress of this malady 
have naturally* created a degree of scepticism as to a favourable result. But 
time has much to unfold. It may now be stated, on scientidc principles, 
confirmed by experimental facts, that just grounds cxiht for hoping the 
eradication of this extensive pest from our navy. 

There arc three accredited architectural axioms which claim the attqjition 
of every master ship-huilder : first, that the green gross timber, of which 
our men-of-war arc generally constructed, is inevitably liable to 'the pre- 
mature decay, dry rot ; secondly, that the cause of dry rot is the fermenta- 
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tion (and consequent putrefaction ) of the sap j uioes in the timber ; and thirdly, 
that if the timber he well seasoned, so as to divest it of the vicious 
juices, it will not be subject to the dry rot. When the cause of an evil is 
(dearly ascertained, there is good reason to conclude that the remedy 
approximates. 

In communication on this subject, I beg to observe, that there are two 
persons, with their processes, w ho appear especially to merit the attention, 
and who have been for some )ears past, and continue to bo, well de- 
serving the consideration of the Administration, in respect of their opera- 
tions preparatn e to cure tl^*? disease in our men-of-w iir. 

In order to avoid prolixity , I shall desiTibe, in as concise a manner as I am 
able, the scheme of each of these competitors for the extirpation of tins 
malignant bane. 

Imprimis Mr. Kyan's ((^ London) ('xperiment consists of a chemical 
liquid compound, termed corrosne suhlimate. lie iirofesscs to saturate the 
wood in fourteen days ; the tiriiher will be fit for immediate use two months 
after preparation. In confirmation of the etlicacy of his process, he submits 
the follow'ing documents, and states, that in (‘ompluliice with instructiojis 
from the late Comptroller ol the Navy, he ])repare(l a pie(‘e oi‘ Eiif>lish oak, 
which was, on the Oth ol .Tune, 1828, placed for trial in tlie pit for pro\inatho 
durability of timhor, at his Majest\ s docL-yard at Woolwich. In March, 
1830, application bemg made to the Na\y Board fnr msjieetion, it was deleried 
as premature, — three years’ time of trial luini; rcijuired. When that i»enod 
had elapsed, an inspection was graiitc^d, and the wood was tlu‘n i\ ported by 
the respectne ollicers to he sound . the Boaid h.iMiiu also given IVIr. Kyan 
an opportunity of prepaiing some other pieces ol oak timber. In eoinplianec 
these specimens w ere, iii August, 1831, inserted in d(*(a\ed timlier, in a 
frigate and otherwise, at AVoolwieh. In Jleecmlur, 1811, the bellowing 
report from the burs ey or of the Navy was made to the Jv>rds ol the Admi- 
ralty ‘ 

. “ 20th Dee. IS.U. 

“ Mr. Kyan, about three years and a half since, prepared a jiiece of oak 
as a pre\entive to the dry rot. This speemun was put into a caj)staii hole 
at Woolwich ; alter JaaMug been there it was found to be Haiiid. Tins cir- 
cumstance induced the Navy Board to request Mr. Kyan, in July last, to 
prepare some other pieces, to he put in such situations ui a ship as are tlic 
most subject to decay, to he placed in coiiipetilion with siiuilur pieces of 
timber, treated according to the prc'scnt practice in the Ling's yards. As 
this gentleman has not explained the nature of his eomposiiiun, 1 can givt‘ no 
opinion thereon. (bigncd) “ li. beppiiig.’’ 

“ The Rt. Hon. Sir James Graham, Bart. 


Upon Mr. Kyan s fm-ther application to the Admiralty on the 31st of Jan. 
1832, tlie following reply was received by him : — 

** Sir,— In reply to your letter ofSlstult. addressed to Sir James Graham, 
I am commanded to acquaint you, that the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty will take the subject of your inv/*ntion into consideration when a 
report shall be received of the trial in the Tkaliii. 

“ Admiralty Cilice, 6th Feb. 1 832.” (Signed) “ John Barrow.’* 

Subsequently, Mr. Kyan states, Biat in the month of Feb. 1832, these 
pieces, prepared by him, were found in a perfect state of preservation, whilst 
the others unprepared had taken the infection - covered with fungus mould. 

Dr. Faraday has been analysing and trying expemuents to ascertain tlio 
qualities of Mr. Kyan’s compound. Admitting that he approached the sub- 
ject with doubt and suspicion, eoiisidering, however, its importance, and the 
incalculable advantages that would arise if the preparation was found to be 
completely effective, ne submitted it to chemical tests, and then asserted that 
be was perfectly satisded as to its chemical precision. 
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It appears that Mr. Kyan has followed Dr. Jenner’s mode in vaccination; 
^that as the latter, by eliciting a medium for circulation in the blood, through 
ihe minute vessels, and the other organs of the human system, has thereby 
counteracted the viscidities, and produced the health of the body, so Mr. Kyan, 
by his liquid composition, pervading and circulating its virtue through all 
the vessels and orifices in the timber, (a tree being vascular, analogous to 
human veins,) aims to counteract the morbosity of the sap juices in ihe wood, 
and thereby constitute indestructibility to the timber. It is understood tliat, 
by his industry and contrivance, tanks, fitc. Mr. Kyan has laboured, ^^mani- 
bus et pedibus^" to elicit clear and convincing p^pof of the efliciency of his 
process, and that he now desires official assistance in order to display a pub- 
lic manifestation that he has accomplished the desirable effect, by the 
strength and virtue of his operation, to proven^ the progress of dry rot in 
the navy. 

I now proceed to give you a brief account of Mr. Body's (of Devonport) 
process. He .states it to consist of a chemical, powerful, innoxious men- 
struuin. He professes to season the timber in a very short period, the time 
he requires being onl^ a few' da}s for liis operation; the timber w'ill he fit 
for iiiimediate use in the course ai one week's preparation. In coiilirmalion 
of the elheaey of his process he submits the following do(‘nmeiits, and states, 
that as long ago as the Isl of Jan. 18*24, having previoiisl) had the approval 
of iho Nav y Board of his specimen^ and process exhibited before them for 
their exaniination at Somerset House, London, they thought proper officially 
to inform him, in conyihance w ilh his request to be furnislicd with their 
timber, - 

“ That they had desired the resident Commissioner of the dock-yard at 
Plymouth to deliver him, to season after his metliod for the prevention of 
dry-rol, half a beam of oak timber, applicable to the cirlop-de(‘k of a lirst-ratc 
ship of vvar, (Sigru‘d) “ J. Tucker, R. Sopping, R. Middleton.'^ 

“ Navy-Offiec, 1st Jan. 18‘24>* 

This “was done accordingly ; and the timber having undergone his process, 
was returned to his Majesty s dock-y ard. After various surveys and exa- 
minations by the respi'ctive officers at that ])laee, and sundry letters of 
inquiries and e\])lanatioii had been interchanged between the Navy Board 
and Mr. Body on the occasion, the Navy Board, on the 1st of August, 1825, 
informed Mr. Body •- 

“ Tliat lliey had ordered the piece of timber prepared by him to resist 
the dry rot to be placed in II.M.S. the Windsor Castle, for further trial. 

(Signed) “ J. Tucker, H. Legge, R. Middleton. 

“ Navy Office, 1st Aug. 1825.” 

The Windsor Castle was employed in actual service until about June, 
1831, when, upon her return to Plymouth, on Mr. Body’s application, the 
Comptroller of the Navy was pleased jo state, in re])ly to his letter — 

“ I shall give every attention to Mr. Body’s desire witli regard to the 
inspection of the experimental timber in tlie AVindsor Castle ; and when the 
ship is in course of survey, he4iad better state his wish in a letter to this 
Board." • (Signed) “ T. B. Martin." 

“ Navy Office, 3d June, 1831." ^ , 

This application was made in eoiirsft by Mr. Body, and being complied 
with, you have fhe result as stated in the Devonport Provincial Paper, dated 
23d July, 1831 : — 

“ The Navy Board, having approved of Mr. Body's chemical method of 
preparing wood to resist the dry rot in 1823^ some timber was delivered to 
Mr. Body to undergo his process, which being executed, it w as subsequently 
placed in H.M.S. Windsor Castle, that its durability might be prove^. This 
vessel is recently returned from active service in the Mediterranean^ a station 
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proverbial with hot climates for producing dry rot. A few days since the 
timber was examined at this dock-yard by order of the Navy Board. Thy^ 
orlop-beam appeared to be dry, hard, and well seasoned. On opening the 
deck of the ship above it, there was no appearance of fungus ; and on boring 
into those parts of the beam which usually become first defective, they were 
found to be free from rottenness. A report has consequently been forwarded 
to his Majesty's Govermiient, and Mr. Body will probably be allowed a wider 
scope for the trial of his remoJy. The facility with which the timber can be 
efiectually seasoned is a valuable pbrt of this new process.’* 

It appears that !Mr. Boity has followed the model of Mr. Smoaton, the 
engineer, who built the present Eddystone LiLrhthouse at mouth. The 
latter states, that previous to his undertaking, he maturely considered the 
means employed by naturiito give stability m herw’oik: the budding is, 
therefore, modelled in a sinular manner to the trunk of an oak tree. The 
efficiency of this construction has since been proved by its adh(*sive firmness 
against the effect of every tornfic storm, — like the solid rock on which it 
stands. 

Ill conformity to these ideas, Mr. Body has chosen* to imitate the precise 
course of nature, and to adopt the mode extraction prodiu'cd by the 
sun's direct rays, in its well seasoning of the limber, wherein the Mscid 
qualities are absorbed out of the wood, thereb} rendering the remaining 
good qualities dr}, hard, and durable for service, — an established and well- 
known fact. 

Mr. Body states, that by ehemical proci'ss, the usc^ of a proper menstruum, 
he is enabled to render the morbid particles which are in the timber solu- 
ble, in part volatile for extrication, and to combine the essential jiropcrties 
and virtues for durahilitv similar to the solar genial ndlumice on the limber 
— that ** simile airit snni/e,"' an adequate cause produces an adequate ellbct — 
that when the largest piece of oak has undergt»no liis process, iijion opening 
the w'ood for^^iiuniation, it will he cMdeiiV that he extracts the Mscid sap 
juices out of the heart (the centre) of tlie liiuher, without tlio least injury 
being done to the outside of the wood, thereby jiroducing its iiidestructibility. 

Mr. Body has also been recently e\amin(‘d as to tlu' naluie and mode of 
his process by the Committee on Inventions at SonuTsel House. On 
approval, Sir Robt. ^topford, the president, was pleased to inform him that 
he would commend his process to the Admiralty. In^^'oiisetimnice, subse- 
quent communications ha\e be^n made to Inni, and official inqiyries — 

“ By the direction of the J.K)rds ('oimiiissioiiers of the Admiralty, as to the 
expense of preparing a piece of timber according to Ins plan of pre\cnting 
dry rot, as lie proposed to tlic Committee on liivciitiuiis. 

“ Admiralty, ‘J.hl Dec. JS32.” (Signed) “ .1 olm Barrow.” 

It is understood that Mr. Body solicits official assi>tance, in order to offer 
a public demonstration of the accomplishment of his object, and of the 
power and efficiency of his process for the prevention of dry rot in the 
navy. 

, Thus stands the case with these tw^o experimontors. There is ample space 
at our dilferent dcck-}ards fur both of Ihei^o professi^rs, sliould they shine 
like twill-stars, to illumine our darkened •.hemisphere, and the sanguine 
expectations they have raised in our minds ho crowned with success. Let it 
also be remeiuhercd*, t^iat, conforn.able to the old adage, “ we have two 
distinct strings to our bow” for ttic fruition of our hopes, for a happy 
termination to the struggle with this gigantic foe. By the complete 
realization of the leading features of cither of these schemes, an 
efficient antidote will he elicited to eradicate this portentous evil out 
of the navy. From what these individuals have already accomplished 
and»effccled at their own expense, as impartially and officially reported by 
the respective officers of the government, surely we m^ reasonably hope, 
as well as expect, that every facility will be officially aflorded them — as a 
clear field, fair play, and an open exhibition of their experiments in practice ; 
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that they may bo assisted rapidly and fully to develop the beneficial con 
sequences of their respective pabulums, that the people may no longer be 
called upon annually to pay the immense sums of money requisite to dis- 
charge this baneful expenditure of our naval finances. 

I am respectfully. Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
London, 20th April, 1833. Ratio. 


Sir John Moore, • 

Mr. Editor, — In a recent publication by Colonel M‘Kinnon, on the 
Services of the Coldstream Guards, some stronu remarks are put forward 
respecting the military opinions of the latc^ir John Moore. If those 
remarks could have been supportetbby good argument, they might probably, 
in some degree, have tended to lesson that high opinion which military men 
have generally entertained of the professional rapacity of that distinguished 
and much 'lamented General. But as sonu' readers often take bobl asser- 
tions for facts, we consider it due to the iiuanory of so irreat a man, to bring 
forward those fiicts wlneli can prove that the gallant compiler of the History 
of the Coldstream has heeii nnstakon in liis sentniionts regarding the 
opinion of Sir John Mo(H*e with reference to the defence of Portugal. By 
doing so, \vc fo(!l assured tliat the gallant Colonel will he grateful for our 
exertions, us wo eonsider him to be too higU-iuinded to ha\e condehcended 
to bring forward hi^ aAertions \Mth the inteuti(Hi of Haltering the Duke of 
Wellington, by attempting to lower the military reputation of a General 
who porislied so lieroically m the cause of liis counti*}. 

W itli regard to the defence of Portugal, Cailonel M'Kinnon observes of 
Sir John Moore, “ Tliat what all men hut Wellington thought impossible, 
appeared impossible to him." •, 

The gallant (,’olonid again says, “ llow far even Sir John Moore was 
from supposing it to be within the reach of human ability to cheek an 
enemy at Lisbon, and to bailie an\ attempt on that capital.” We cannot 
help conceiving it to he somewhat rash to atlirni that Wellington alone 
considered the defence of Portugal possible, and that afl other men thought 
it impossible, IJajJ llie gallant Colonel but ooiifinod his assertions to the 
opinions of^liis friends in the Guards’^, it taught lia\c appeared more just; 
as, from the history of tint jieriod, it appears he might jUMbably ha\c been 
so far authorized : liut ain individual attmiiptiiig to answer for the opinions 
of ^/// men, is decidedly going tar beyond what is possible ; and we know', 
that a coiisiderahh* portion of the Briti'^h army had considered, at a very 
early period of tlie w ar, that the defence of Portugal was quite possible ; ?/, 
in addition to Ihii presence of an Kiiglish arm) , ample supplies of money 
and arms w'ere furnished to that couutr\ , suHIeient time and means given 
to the English General to i*oiii])lete tile organiyalioii of a regular Portuguese 
army under English oHieers, together with his having the supreme authority 
over all the resoun es. of the kingdom, in addition to the arming of the whore 
of the peasantry, — with such assistance, no doubt was entertained by many 
in the army of being enabled to defend that country successfully ; but 

without such assisLancp," — to use thii expressiui\^ erf the Duke of Wel- 
lington,— “ all the expense hitherto flieurred would he cast away, and all 
hopes of defemUn^ the. country ejitinguushed." 

That Sir John Moore (‘ould lui\e thought the defence of Portugal impos- 
sible, with sucli ample means at his disposal as were considered by the 
Duke of Wellington absolutely requisite to enable him to undertake it, 
we can ne\i*r beiie\e ; nor does the letter of ’Sir John Moore, produce^ by 
the gallant Colonel for the purpose of supporting his assertions, tend in the 


* See Napier, vol. iii, p, 320. 
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slis;htest degree to convince us that Sir John ever held such an opinion. 
In the first sentence of that letter he declares, “I am not prepared at this 
moment to answer minutely your Lordship's question respecting the defence 
of Portugal'' That a considerable time was required, to answer properly a 
question of such importance, is c^ident, from Lord Wellington having taken 
two months to answer a similar one from Lord Liverpool. Moore asserted, 
that the frontier of Portugal was not defensible against a superior force, 
Wellington must have eiiterlpined a like opinion ; as, on Massena's invasion 
of that countr) , ho did not altemptato defend the frontier. In no part of the 
above-mentioned letter dot^ Moore intiinale that the defence ol' Portugal 
was an impossibility. Imfeed, from the style of his letter, we are left to 
infer, that with an efficient native force under his command, he held the 
defence as quite possible. He observed in that letter, “ If the French suc- 
ceed in Spain, it will be vam to attempt to resist Iheni in Portugal : the 
Portuguese are without a military force X 

Lord Wellington also considered the Portuguese government and army 
as principals in the contest for their ow'ii independence ; and that their 
success or Jaihirc must depend principally upon their oivn exertions, and 
the bravery of their army. 

The concluding sentence of the letter of Sir John Moore is so elnscly 
connected w ith every preceding part, that its ha\ing been printed in italics 
is likely to convo} an impression to many totally dilferent from the one con- 
templated by Moore wdieii writing to Lord Castlereagh, at a time when the 
deplorably defenceless state of Portugal had con\inced him that an English 
force attempting a defence of that country, withouflhe ])rospect of any aid 
from its go\ eminent, and destitute of a military force, would have proved 
injudicious and unfeeling. Injudicious, because, as a military operation, he 
had no chance of success; and unfeeling, because the conquest of Portugal 
in that maimer bv the French wniuld ha\e rendered it mori‘ oppressive to 
the inh.abitayts. It is clear that Moore 'iie\er intended that sentence to 
assert, that, iintler different circumstances, the defence of Portugal was not 
to be thought of. * 

When the English Ministers had determined on the defence of the 
kingdom of Portugal, they placed at the disposal of Wellington those 
resources wdiich he Ifiid stated as necessary fiw him to undertake it : 30,000 
Portuguese were instantly taken into British pity, and jijaced under his im- 
mediate command. * 

Lord Wellington observed, If arms could be siqiplied to the militia, a 
gross force of 00, 000 men could be calculated upon, exclusive of th(‘ armed 

population and the British army." “ For the regulars, e\erything that 

discipline could effect had been done; and they had been armed and 
equipped, as far as the means of the country w^ould go. The militia had 
also been improved to* the extent which the expense of keeping them em- 
bodiedr would permit." 

The British Government having assented to the establishment of the 
Portuguese force, pledged themselves to an annual subsidy of nearly one 
million. t 

In a letter of Sir John Moore's to Genernl M‘Kenzie*, we can nowhere 
discover that he deemed it impossible to defend J^rtugal. In that letter he 
says, “ I have ordered Sir David B'lird to fall back on Coruna, re-einbark, 
and proceed to the Tagus,”- (to land in a country which he thought it im- 
possible to defend ! ! !) 

Colonel M‘Kinnon's declaration of “ How far even Sir John Moore was 
from supposing it to be wdthin the reach of liuman ability to check an enemy 
at Lisbon, and to baffle any attempt on that capital,” is decidedly not proved 
by the next paragraph of that letter. Sir John says, “ I myself, with the 
corps which marched from Lisbon, mean to retire by Ciudad Rodrigo or 


* VideNapien 
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Almeida ; and, by takin" up such positions as offer, endeavour to def^id 
^ for a time the frontier of Portugal, and cover Liabon ; but looking forward 
' that this cannot be done for any considerable time against superior 
numbers, it becomes necessary for me to give you this notice. ’ And again 
he says, “ It will be right to consider with the Portuguese ofllccrs and en- 
gineers what points may be immediately strengthened, and what use you 
can make of the troops with you, to support me in my defence of the 
frontier.” It indeed appears to us clear, thaj had Moore commanded suffi- 
cient means, he would never have hesitated to undertake the defencc*of Por- 
tugal ; and moreover, it is not improbable, that he would have fought more 
than one battle before he retired to cover LisboTi. He never thought that a 
long defence could be made on the frontier against a superior force, and he 
declared that Almeida could not stand a siege of ten dajs. In Lord Wel- 
lington's campaign it fell in eight. Had Moofe retired through Portugal, 
his line of retreat would have bc^n exa^tly the one afterwards adopted by 
the Duke of JVellington. In the Duke’s retreat, the Portuguese peasantry 
in their owm mountains were as useful in their annoyance to the enemy, as 
Moore had foretold. • Sir John finishes his letter by saying, “ 1 am in great 
want of money, and nothing else will secure the aid of the country.” 

Lord Wellington said, lliat “ Justice as well as policy required that Eng- 
land should afford assistance to the Regency, — ivithout if, nothing 

could be expected from the Pori uguese armyP 

To check the enemy at Lisbon, and bafllc every attempt on that capital, 
was thought by many, and e\en of the youngest in that army, as quite 
possible, with a resjifl^ctalile force; as in a mountainous country, with a 
broad ri\cr on too right Hank, the sea on the left, and an army supplied with 
every thing needful to oppose the enemy, it could not require extraordinary sa- 
gacity to disco\or that, under such eircumstances, an enemy might be baffied 
in his attempt on that capital. 

It seems inoomprehensiblo th«t all men hut Wellington should have deemed 
such a defence of Portugal as iinpos>ihle, when we recollect tliat the able work 
written by General Dumourier on tlio defence of that kingdom w^as in the 
possession of many olficeis of the English army. In that work, Dumourier 
not only pointed out the country m the ^icinily of Lisbon, as capable of 
defending that capital, hut he e^en declared that the® town of Lisbon itself 
was capable of ojering g^iod defence against an invading army. It is 
remarkabk* that not only the line of defeiq;e taken by Wellington had been 
showni ill fliat Avork as the best one to be taken, but also the plan of the 
peasantry and inhabitants of the towns being obliged to abandon their 
homos, was first intimated in that publication. This w^as part of the plan 
of Lord Wellington's defence of the country ; and, by leaving a desert in his 
rear, he opposed the greatest difileulties to the progress of the invaders. 
Dumourier had also poiiite*d out the strength of the position of Biisaco. 

Colonel M‘Kinnon, not satisfied with asserting that Gi'iieral Moore, and 
all men but Wellington, considered' the defence of Portugal as impossible, 
also says, “ that the French generals, to whom ever}' inch of ground was 
known, held the same opinion." Such an opinion appears remarkaUle, 
amongst a set of men who knijvv a little concerning w^ar, and who could not 
have been ignorant of the contents of Duinouricr's w^ork, the author being 
their countryman, and a distinguished ^^cneral in tl^e ^-evolutionary war. 

N a])oleon has obsei-ved, that as evei^- circumstance at that period made it 
apparent that^it was not the intention of Wellington to embark, Massena 
ought not to have advanced beyond Coimbra,- — the only mode, under such 
circumstances, that could enable his army to remain in Portugal. 

Colonel M‘Kinnon hllows that Lord Wellington had plenty of time to 
prepai-e his works in the lines before Lisbon which be erected, thinking it a 
necessary security, as not much confidence could be placed in the Portuguese 
troops. 

Colonel M‘Kinnon slates, that General Moore’s letter to Lord Castle- 
i^eagh was written at no very ^ long period before Sir Arthur Wellesley 
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directed the lines of Tolres Vedras to be constructed. Now the date of that 
letter is November^ 1808 ; and the date of Lord Wellington’s answer to 
Lord Liverpool, on the defence of Portugal, is \Mh Novembei\ 1809. — 
Twelve months ! — rather a considerable period in military operations, and 
which time had been advantageously, employed by Wellington towards 
effecting the complete organization of the military strength of Portugal. 

We trust that wc have clearly shown that all men did not think differently 
from Wellington on the defence of Portugal; and it can surely be no 
reflection on the military talents of the Duke of Wellington that many 
men of sound sense and military kdowledgc held the same opinion as him- 
self. We are cominced tlut Moore would certainly have undertaken the 
defence of Portugal with proper means : for it is quite clear that, even under 
circumstances of extreme dilliculty, it was his decided intention, had he 
retired through that country^^o have fac(xl the enemy, and checked him in 
every position, and rtnally to have t\nered Lisbon as long as it was requisite 
for the embarkation of the stores, and unfil he judgiul it became indispen- 
sable that his small unsupportt‘d army should leave the country. 

Injudicious praise cannot arid to the well-earned and firmly-ostablislied 
fame of the Duke of Wellington ; and the more the eonduct and opinions 
of Moore are invcstigatc'd, the higher will be our admiration of his military 
skill and noble character. 

Colonel McKinnon observes that the desolation occasioned by Massena’s 
invading army can scarcely be conceived. That desolation, on the advance 
of Massona into ‘Portugal, was caused by the orders of the Englisli General, 
as a part of the system of defence whudi he adopted ; and by reference to a 
Moniteur of that time, which wc suppose to be tluj same to which Colonel 
M‘Kiimon refers, we find that it is distinctly stated as having been caused 
by the English Geucrars orders. Under many circumstances, the best 
armies have unhappily proved to he cruel and destructive to the inhabitants 
of a foreign nation. When Massona retired through Portugal, dreadful 
crimes were committed by the soldiery on*fhe inbahitaiits ; and the enor- 
mities of the English, while plundering ihoir alhe^ the Spaniards, on the 
taking of liadajoz and Sebastian from the French, did not in any degree 
fall short of those committed by the French army, on its retreat from 
Saularem, against a peasantry wdio were in tfrwv a^ui?ist it. 

In concluding, we cannot refrain from noticing a sentence in the Intro- 
duction of the gallant Colonol’s hook, that has* already 'caused some dis- 
cussion ill the military w’orld : ind, not being satisfied as to ^ts precise 
meaning, we shall copy it. It is, that British troops of the line are 
seldom, if ever, known to waver in presence of an enemy ; the Guards have 
always kept their station,” The troops of the line are not ashamed of 
acknowledging that they have at times been forced to waver in presence of 
an enemy, nor have they ever considered it as leaving any stigma on then- 
character. The events'of war have caused the bravest troops in every army 
to do the same, when attempting that which could not be in the power of 
the boldest soldiery to effect. 

^Tho Guards have wavered in presence of an enemy, like other troops, and 
at least as often, in proportion to the times they were engaged, as the troops 
of the line. Of stj very lino a liody of men, can never suppose that they 
hav*e any particular reason for being ashamed to confess that they have been 
known to wav’er in prcV^euce of an enfemy ; therefore this cannot be the con- 
struction intended by the gallant Colonel. We at one time suspected the 
meaning of “ the Guards have alwajs kept their station” to be, that they 
are alw ays stationary ; that is, they hii\e alw ays kept the station of London, 
of Dublin, and of Windsor. If this should be a WTong interpretation, wc 
hope to find in the next edition of the book that a proper one will be given, 
as at -present wc arc unable clearly to understand what is intended to he 
insinuated by such a phrase. Espsja* 

London, April, 1633. 
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Colonel Napier and his Cavalry ^Critics, 

Mr. Editor— The rather lon^?-windetl story of the British cavalry’s ex- 
ploits having apparently conle to a conclusion, I will make a few observa- 
tions upon those parts which have reference to Colonel Napier's history. The 
styles of the diiferent defenders of the cavalry (altlujugh not all ot* equal 
merit) are, as one would expect from old officers, those of gentlemen ; hut 
in their eagerness to defend their cause, they have all started upon this 
false assumption— that Colonel Napier, in (jx press terms, c ondemned the* 
British cavalry, whereas he has merely* asserted that, in general esfiinatiou, 
they ranked after the French. Their very ^‘agerness is proof of a con- 
sciousness ; and indeed one of them acknow ledges that the observation is 
correct in fact, although the opinion, he contends, is ill-founded. I will 
not harp upon his story of Dick the AVaite/, as showing how low this 
opinion nad descended ; but had any one asserted that the British infantry 
were inferior to the French, the reader Vould have laid the book down with 
a smile, and. from that moment the author would have been neglected as a 
paradoxi(‘al blockhead. 

But, Sir, all thi st d(‘fonc('s consist in the relation of certain bold and 
vigorous actions performed; as if courage alone constituted the excellence 
of cavalry! No person ever doubted that there were and always will be 
amongst the British cavalry, men of stout hearts and cool heads, and many 
of great talents and attaiiimenls No one ever denied that many success- 
ful combats were fought by them; but in the knowledge of their duty in 
the field, the care of their horses, the efficiency of their regiments after 
long hardships, the lAovving when to charge, and where to stop;— in the 
movements ol great bodies, in the managmnent of Iheir reserves, and some- 
times (for the truth must not be suppressed), in the actual charge, they have 
Ijecn thought deflciciil. 

In fine, th(‘ general professional acquirements of the British cavalry have 
b(‘i'n much doubted, and hy^pone more seriously than the most distin- 
guished of their own scrvict*, by the Harveys, the Somers Coi*ks, the Brother- 
tons, the Ponsuubys*, &c. That the French and Germans think so is 
undoubted ; so do the British infantry. Such W’as the opinion of Craufurd, 
Picton, i’akenham, and other infantry generals of reputation still alive ; 
and vve believe wc are correct in adding to the li.st, •of the Duke of Wel- 
lington himself. To advance, therefore, a series of successful combats, 
many of them also not very accurately ^stated, while all the numerous 
failures, Ac surprises, and other misfortunes, are kept out of i^ight, as proof 
of the general excellence of the cavalry, is as weak as it would ho to give 
the names of many sober men on particular occasions, to prove that soldiers 
are not a drunken race. But, Sir, I ask these gentlemen, whether, at the 
end of five yt^ars of successful war in the Peninsula, the British cavalry, 
all chosen men in point of personal aptiearance, JUid, with the advantage 
of superior horses, had acquired any moral ascendancy over the French 
cavalry? I will not say an ascendancy equal to what the infantry had 
acemired, hut any ascendancy at all ? They know it was not so. 

As 1 really have a great respect and esteem for the cavalry, being wtill 
aware how many estimable olJLcers it contains, I will not press this matter 
further ; but as one of those writers has indulged us with an amusing story 
of an impertinent French cavalry of^cer, I will,^iu return, tell him an 
anecdote of a witty English infantry tifficcr, hoping that he will excuse the 
offence for thtfsake of the joke : — Hearing some one, in the Peninsula, say 
that our cavalry were too fond of fine clothing to be good soldiers, he 
replied, that it offered the means of making them the best in the world. 
How so? — Dress them in sack-clotb, and give them an inch of lace for 
every battle they win ! 

Elian. • 


U S JouR>i. No. 55, June, 1833. 
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Captain Scott and Commander Chamier. 

Mr. Editor, — As I find some of the expressions contained in my letter 
addressed to the Author of the “ Life of a Sailor " have been deemed un- 
merited by his friends, allow me once more to encroach upon your paj'es. 

Had the Author met the refutation I offered to his statements upon other 
grounds than those upon which he entrenched himself, the feelings of his 
friends vould not have been ft^ounded, and I should hav(' been spared the 
ungrateful and painful task of severely commentinir upon the conduct of a 
brother officer. In reference<to the first paragraph of my letter, it was dic- 
tated upon these premises : — 

The “Life of a Sailor" is presented to the world as the prodii(*tion of a 
“ Captain in the Navy," and veracity of the work is Ihriiiallv guarant(*ed. 
It was in consequence of the generous credit to be anticipated from this 
announcement, and from the additional chain a work so seriously .',u])ported 
is presumed to hold upon public opinion, that T was induced cithtT to notice 
the author, or to put forth a rebuttal to his statements. 

The same feeling may be applied to the fourth paragraph, referring to his 
assumption of the “ rank of eaptain." 

The expression of meum ft iuum originated in the Author’s own apos- 
trophe, vide page 67, vol. i. I alluded solely to the phindcM-ing conh'ssed hy 
the Author in defiaiK'e of the rigid orders of the Rear Admiral, and to the 
punishment inllicted by Captain Collin for his misconduct on hoard the 
Arethusa. 

The advice tendered in ilie tenth paragraph w ill find its elucidation in 
vol. ii., pages 186 and 191. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

United Service Club, Jamks Scott. 

Pall-Mallv May 25th, 1833. 


Packets. 

Mr. Editor,— The loss of so many of his Majesty's packet brigs, with 
their crews and passengers, is spfficiently awful to institute a most rigid 
inquiry. But in order to promote such an inquiry, it may he necessary to 
furnish the Admiralty with such facts, proceeding from ])ractical men who 
have served as oflicers in this description of \essels, as will le.ul to convince 
their Lordships of the necessity, and at the same time confute the state- 
ments of such amateur sailors and others, who ha\e endiaivoured (]>erhaps 
through motives of humanity) to lay by a number of useful ^essels, w ithout 
the slightest possibility of gaining the advantage they contemplated. 

It is well known, J ])resumc, to every officer who is a seaman, and has 
ser\"ed in one of bis Majesty's gun-brigs, that they are good sea-boals and 
safe vessels under proper management, and in every respect sea-worthy. 
Having myself served as master nearly three Jy ears in his Majesty’s jiacket- 
brig Rinaldo, I can truly say, without fear of contradiction by her present 
oHicers, that a safer ordiQtter seu-boak or more sea-worthy vessel, is seldom 
to be met with; and I think I may sflfely presume, after thirty years' ex- 
perience in evc^ description of vessel, to venture an opinio^n on such an 
important question. 

All vessels built for sailing only are necessarily shaqi, and few, if any, 
will carry away their masts, if properly rigged, llie conscfiuence is, that 
in hard squalls or increasing gdles of wind, if due attention he wanting, the 
vesseE is laid on her beam-ends, the yards will not come down, the men 
cannot stand to let go the ropes, tiie helm is rendered useless. It may 
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happen that the lec-ports are lashed m, and some of the hatches otF ; — in a 
few minutes the vessel sinks. It was my invariahle practice, while master 
of the Rinaldo, to shorten sail on my leaving the deck ; and haMiipj a com- 
mander wlio was oenerallv unwell, I felt the responsibility The hatches 
and tarpaulins were always laid on at sunset, unless m warm or tropical 
climates. The ports were cut in two, and secured hy hiiif^es, tin upper part 
lashed in, tlie lower stopped with a rojic-jarn, likely to break with any 
weii^ht of water, or casih eiit, to let the^w^ater out. Siieli ])ie(aution 1 
judired neeessarx, without the least i^-eiudice to the quahtic- of tlie \essel. 
Four small ha t( bets are nZ/o/m/, and supposed to be placed com eiiicntly 
for cuttiiifT away iii case ol' nec(“-sit\. * 

A (luostion iiia\ he asked, what better (pialities does a post-offiee packet 
possess’ I know ol' none, eveept the height between deeks and hold, 
which has notlnne to do with the present w.r£iunent, as may h(‘ proved hy 
the unfortunate loss ol the pai kct-hiif* CaUpso, whose decks wi'ro raised, I 
have heeii^inloinK (I, h\ Sir Thomas Maitland, lor better aeeommodation, 
when seiMiiL* as Ins hi in tlu^ M(‘ditenam‘an The ^iin hiit’saK' longer 
and inoie he im tlwiii th(‘ old pat k(*ts * di,nit::ht of watei (twelv(‘ Ifot) the 
saiih' ; the (\ih])s() m.iin-det k lather liii>lier; tlu'ir sails tJu* same .is the 
old ])i(k(K in lime of w.n, wiili llie ahanli^e ol ]ia\jin» several more men 
to liaridk' Ihem 

In ( ondudiiir this si ittnuMii I hea leavt to observe, ihat mv sole motivx* 
is to suppiiit itntli and an hmu'st inqmrv, nol tmlv into tlie (jinlifieations of 
tlie j)a( ki ts, lull also the serious eonsequiUH es thev have occasioned, that in 
fiitUK' the\ iiuiv he '•P) o()\{nned as to nuiit a yioition ol that honour m Ins 
Mvijestv’s seix ice winch oiiiiinallv thev weie entitled to. 

1 am, Sii, 

\oiii humble servant, 

John Eastman. 


T/o Kins:"s Uiriiuni Legion, 

Mr. Editor, In the Number ol voiir Journal fo^* Sept, last, Major Bea- 
mish s liistorv ot llie kiiiLi: (kninan Lei^ion is hii^hlv commended ; and 
I am disposed t» admit, Phat the lav oui able opinion expressed of the work 
is. Ill n(.|a(_*ral, viell uieiiU*cl. Neverlhekfs, haviiu’ noticed a few passages, 
which are calciiLited to cie.ite orioiieoiis impressions on particular points, 
(cspeciallv in claimini* e t rl um r^/t/ ior the hussars of the lej^ioii tlie honour 
of having iornieJ the iear-i»iiaid ot the aimv dmiii^ the retieal of Sir John 
Mooie,) J shall take the libeitv ol olleiinjj^a lew remarks, which (should 
)on tlmik lit to <rive them a place m vour Correspondenco department) may 
induce the author to leetilv mistakes, which are, nPi doubt, imuitentional. 

You will find It stated at paue Ifil, that “ On the ‘JOth Dee the British 
cavalry i\‘ached yiJhidon, ((pi. Villalon imt lelt it a»am at midunjht, and 
the 3d hussars of the lej^ion now became the rear-^mard of the arm}.” , As 
neither the retreat of the British, nor the advance of the French, was con- 
fined to a stnojp lijic of road^ it is incorrect to sa} that “ the British cavalry 
reached \ illalon cm the ‘2()th.” Mator Beamish may he riji;ht with reference 
to B. Gen. Stewart’s hrijrade, ot wlnHi the 3d lias^ars formed a part: but 
Lord Paftct, with the 7th, lOth, ami llth hussars, and the hoi se-artillery, 
inarched on fhe ‘JOtli from Sa/idf^UN to J^ilderin, where the} armed about 
4 p M. On approaehine^ Mat/ora^u, J^ord l^a^et learniMl that tlie town was 
occnpiod hv a liod} ol French eav airy : this force was attacked and louted 
by two squadrons of the JOth On the map Mnyurii;u is pl.iced nearl} half- 
wa} betwixt I dial on and rahhras; it would theiefoie appear, tjiat the 
communication of the i oar-guai (us Major Beamish designates the hus- 
sars of the legion,) with the army was actuall} cut oil', until re-established 
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by the successful charge of the 10th. The cavalry under Lord Paget did 
not quit Valderas until 10 a.m. on the 27th» the piquets forming the rear- 
guard as far as Castro Gonznh on the Ezla, which they reached about 
4 p.M. preceded by the Gerrna?! hussars. 

At page 1 74 we find, that “ before daybreak on the nioniing of the new 
year, the 3d hussars wore again in inarch, and that day reached Ponferrada. 
This line of route to \"illafranoa turns that by Beinbibre, along which the 
rest of the army proceeded ; and so closely did tlic enemy press the legion 
regiment,* that they could not We venture to unsaddle, and were obliged 
to keep up a continued skirmish to Cacabelos, a small town four miles from 
Villafranca, where they arrived on the 2d, having had se\en horses killed, 
and two men wounded.” The 7th, 10th, and 15th left Astorga about mid- 
night on the 31st Dec. ; and as the enemy advanced both by the Ponferrada 
and BemHhre road, the (lermdn>: could not with projiriety he accounted the 
rear-guard of the army. Tlie 15th was halte<l on tlic 2d of .Ian. two miles 
short of CacabelnSy and remained in bivouacUW thenc.\t afUaiioon, watching 
a large body of French cavalry, and occasionally skirmishing willi the ad- 
vanced piquets. About 1 p.m. on tlie 3d, the legiment was obliged to 
retire before an overwhelming force, and the aifair at CaraheJos ensued, in 
which Gen. Colbert was killed ; and of which Col. Napier, in tlie 1st vol. of his 
History of the War in Spain, has gnen am thing hut a correct account. 
As the enemy pressed the hussars of the legion by “ a continued skirmish” 
to Cacabelos on the 2d, it seems strange that the conmuini(‘atioii with the 
rear-guard on the Bcmbibre road should not lune heiMi interrupted. 

At page 170, Major Beamish says, that “ from J\lb franca the road led 
over a mountainous country , totally unfitted for the operations of cavalry. 
The English dragoon regiments w^erc therefore sent on at once to Lugo, and 
the German hussars alone retained, to ciwer tin* retreat.” 

And again, at page 177, with reference to the operations at Lugo,- “ The 
German hussars, now mustering only 220 effect i\e horses, occupied tlu* 
outposts. The Biitish cavalry, much reduci'fl in etlicieiicv from want ()f 
shoes, and other privations, had been already si‘nt on ti CnnnviH." Now, 
in contradiction to these statements, it may he safely asserted, that the 15th 
hussai's were generally in the rear, from the commencement of tlie rt'lreat, 
until their arrival at on tlie afternoon of the .;tli (d .Iaimary ; and the 

picquet of the regiment was engaged in skirmishing with the enemy's ad- 
vanced guard the w hole way from Nogales to Lugo, where' it rejom(*d the 
corps on the Gth. The 15th w^as cdTiled out on the 7th, when Srndt attacked 
the position ; and the regiment covered the left fiank of our line on the Bth, 
when Sir John Moore in vain offered battle to bis vipponcuts, although (from 
the causes referred to % Major B.) their number in the field scarcely ex- 
ceeded that of the 'Ml Germans. When the troops were withdrawn, the loft 
squadron was halted under the walls of Lugo until iH‘ar daybreak on tlie 
9th, and then followed ttie retreating columns across the Mitiho. These 
instances may suffice to prove, that the whole of the British carat ry had not 
been sent on to Corunna^ as stated by Major Beamish ; and that the retreat 
was not cov*^red solely by the hussars of the legion. I might point out other 
instances, where the author (apparently from k wi^h to enhance the merits 
of the corps whose history he compiles) has lafd himself open to the impu- 
tation of withholding from the troops associated with the legion the credit 
they so amply deserved ; blit I feel that 1 have already trespassed too long 
on your patience, and therefore subscribe myself, Mr. Editor, , 

Yoiu- obedient servant, 

An Old Dragoon. 
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Expediency of Imiruciion in the Art of Swimming in the United 

Service. 

Mr. Editor, — You will entitle yourself to the thanks of the Admiralty 
if you call the attention of the Governors of the Royal Naval College at 
Portsmouth to their culpable neglect in not instructing the students of that 
excellent institution in the valuable art of mumming. 

“ If I had hoys to educate, ” says *an eminent statesman and philosopher, 

“ I would prefer those schools (other things J)eing equal) where opportunity 
was afforded for acquiring so valuable an art as that of swimming, which, 
onr-c learnt, is never forgotten. Again, -There was no branch in the edu- 
cation of youth (says another intelligent ^r^er) to which the ancients, both 
the Greeks and the Romans, attachejl more importance than that of mum- 
ming ; insomuch so, that it v^as not unusual amongst the latter people to 
characterree the uneducated by raying, ‘‘ ncque litcras, neqiie nature 
didicit.” 

That this accomplishment, notwithstanding the ultra-solicitude of the 
present generation on subjects of education, should have fallen into utter 
neglect— that we should abandon entirely to the casual whim of youth an 
acquirement so valuable to the individual, and so serviceable to the pubhc — 

IS an instance of reprehensible neglect not easily accounted for. 

. To be unable to preserve our existence, even for a few moments, in 'an 
element w e are preparing to spend our lives upon, and into which we can 
scarce!) calcuhile, under ordinary circumstances of good fortune, not to be 
often accidentally plunged, is obviously irreconcilable to reason. 

I might assume it as a truism, that the art of swimming is an essential 
acquirement to ovenj man. Napoleon felt this truth so forcibly, that he had 
his soldiers as well as his sailors instructed in the art; and established 
schools (several of which the* w riter of this article has visited) for the express 
purpose of instructing swimmers, and conferring rewards on the most expert 
practitioners of their art. 

It has been absurdly supposed that the youth of our National Naval 
School will, if left to themselves, pick up the art^ of swimming from each 
other. This, as a general priiu'iple, is a palpable misconception ; and, as a 
fact, it is nega(#ved by experience ; for certainly not one boy in every twelve 
thallej^’cs the Ro)al Na^al College cau^bw im a boat’s length. Swimming is 
altogether a scientific performance, and may be practised by a person pos- 
sessing butlicient presence of mind, upon unerring principles. 1 have con- 
versed w ith several adepts in this art, all of whom concur in opinion that 
bwimming is hut a deliberate and courageous application of a certain theory 
which a sensible and reflecting mind may readily form for itself. Our 
reasoning powers, howx'vcr, lire seldom matured cAough to impress a school- 
boy with the scientific principles 1 allude to ; and, as is the case in all great 
schools, the elder students of the Naval College so uniformly bully and 
terrify their juniors when bathing together, as they are wont to do, that the 
tranciuil essays and experiments indispensable for initiating the tyro in the 
art of swimming is utterly iAi practicable. 

So unerring do I consider the principles upon which the art of swimming 
might be inculcated, that 1 am p^^suaded it might be taught out of the 
water wdth such precision and certainty, as to he practised successfully upon 
the lust triSl by a steady and self-possessed experimentalist. Druillus, who 
put the first Roman fleet to sea, it may be remembered, taught his sailors to ^ 
row upon land ; and were it not beside my present purpose, 1 could readily 
explain and demonstrate a system by whjeh the art of swimming could be 
effectually taught out of the element in which the pupil was to practise it. 

When the young volunteer leaves the Royal Naval College, and goes 
afloat, he has but few opportunities afforded to him of acquiring the art of . 
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swimmins? ; and perhaps the earliest that presents itself to him is an acci- 
dental upset, or tumble o^el, from the consequence of ^^hlch, if he has the 
go )d fortune to escape with lii-^ life, he learns, for the first time, the true 
'value of the acquirement he neglected to cultnate. 

The best practical leduier on the art of swimming is the Frog. The 
learner should scrulini/e A?s mo\cmcnts m a tub of watei, and imitate 
them w ith the most seniU* precision, especialU noting the harmony with 
which the frog strikt's out and biaigs home his limbs 

The celebrated Di. Franklin, 1 ajqirehend, is the onl> English author 
W’ho has written upon the ait swimming lie has touihed upon the sub- 
ject with pleasantry and good sense The nn'lliod lu‘ (k vised of swiminnig 
on his back, wliile impelled bj a papei Kite, will amuse the pivenile reader, 
to wdiom 1 would lecoinmeiKk tjie ])eiusal of the Dor tor s ^^‘l\ luief and 
amusing ai tide. Such importance di^l this piutu il philosoplier attach to 
the aequiiement of the ait ol sw miming, that* I lind, in tlu tworilieth volume 
of the Annual Regisloi, he has wiitkii an (\tieiiulv sensible es>^a\ on the 
suh|e(t, entitled “ T \f Uil Hints fat Itnnnnu It Alllunigli the 

authors signature is atlived to this last-nn iitioiu d papt‘r,’i( his lioeii iiiiac- 
couiitabl} omitted in the edition ot his woiks now In lote me, piihhshod in 
1S02, in two volumes, duodecimo whetlui it has been nitlndid in the 
three volume quarto edition, published in lb 18, 1 hive not at this moment 
the means of ascort nnmg 

In the si\l> seventh numbei of the Qiiaitiilv Riview, the leainei will 
find the hcbt instiiu tioiis for accpninig the a t ol snn)in ing tint have a])- 
pe ired in the English language This inloini itum is e uiivi vul in leviewing 
an Italian vv oik on Suimming^ hv Diion/io Ib iiiaid, i ipolilan canon, 
who was appointed leadicr ol the ait to the nation d wimmuig sdiool oi the 
F(n/al \ain^ at Naples The highest e uloguim Ihn ( m he passed 

upon Be .lardi s system ot mstriution is < mt mud m a Rep at on this suh- 
je( t, elidvvn up h\ a<onimission aiipomte d loi ]mn)o-( hv the Noinohtan 
goveinineiit 'Ihe c mimissioiie is who Uevotid an i j^tm month to the 
oxtimination of Beiiiaidis theoiv, lejioit, am aig-t oilui u suits, that Ber- 
nurelis 7iPiv s\btem of teaching tin ait ot swimming is somn kainid than 
the old one, to tlie e\tent of advancing a ])npih in uiu as lai as a 

month s iiistinction^ accoi Img to tlu old method 

It appears tint Beriiaidis pujuK, alli i the teiitii oi elevei:Mi dav s tuition, 
wcic able to swim, in the Bav ol Nnphs, a di lami ol si\ milts Xhis per- 
formante of Nitola Seiaiioiu, tht innu' of Biunidis juipil, though v e ly 
infeiioi to the feat ictouled of the J im ms Nt qioht in divei, (nitkiiamed 
// Piscp. Ol tlie lish,) vvh > swam, il is alleged, a dist nut ol iillv inih s on the 
coast of ( alahii i oi to the exploit ot tht 1 ite L ad By on, who swam atross 
the Hellespont, w I'j neveithek ^s a suipri mg nisi im ol the advaiuement 
ill acqunirig a valuable ait, a veiv ftvv divs well duet It d cot ise ot iiistiuttion 
could dccoiiiphsh 

It will he found, upon due inquny that an ineicdihk nuinhti of lives arc 
continually losing in oiir navy, by the avamping and upsetting of boats in 
passing, especially at night, between oiii sliip,s anti tin* shoie It may be 
It membeied, that vvitlim a ^eiy retenl peiiod, that distinguished naval 
ofiiter, Su Joseph Ytiike, and an entue hoatstiew, all of whom had ne- 
glected to acquire tht valuable ait, the'vriuly t)l vvludi I am lecuinmeiidmg, 
plashed within a lope s length ot the shoic 

I cannot now moie beneficiallv emplo\ the limited s])aee vtuir Journal can 
afford me for mfoicing the wisdom ot instiucting the youth ol our navy in 
the art of swimming, than by transcribing a few short and sensible observa- 
tions on the subject, from an article tt) winch 1 have aheady adverted. 

“ Wet take leave of this subject, expressing a hope that swimming may at 
length be admitted as a regular branch of education in the training of our 
youth. Dependant as we are, more than any other nation in the circle of 
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Europe, on the facilities and resources of the ocean which surrounds our 
coasts, which invites our familiarity, and upon whose fickle bosom so great 
a portion of the po])ulation of these islands pursue their daily course, it is 
surprif^niff that we should have so lon^ suffered ourselves to remain utterly 
destitute of any regular means of instruction in an art so important. We 
shall in vain search our numerous sea-[wts for one establishment where our 
sons may bo trained to hardihood on an element on which, perhaps, the best 
years of thoir Ines may have to be passed; and we shall equally in vain 
search our libraries for one tolerably tisoful and practical treatise bn the art 
of swimminir.'" I am, Sir, your occasioqp,! correspondent, 

and obedient servant, 

Portsmouth, April, 1 833. John Dory. 


ABRIDGED CORRESPONDENCE. 

Rank of Lieutenant -Colonel in the Army. — M. suggests the propriety of 
discontinuing the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the Line ; he says — “ By the 
present s^ stem, the otIi(‘(‘rs of other corps in the usual regimental routine are 
continuah) placed o\er the oldest and most experienced officers of the 
ser\ u e. 

Vutjorm. — IT. ]'. in reply t) “Miles,” who makes inquiry in a former num- 
ber rehitnc' to tlu' L^nform to be worn by Officers on Half-pay, refers to the 
following CUuse of the Adiuiant-CxeneraVs Regulations — All Officers on 
Half-pay an* ordered to wear the Ihiattachcd Uniform." — H. P., in the 
conclusion of his letter, asks “Why not ha\e all regiments of the same 
arm, cj\alrv as well as infantry, ])ut strictly upon the same footing in every- 
meiel} luiMiig tlie ditlVrence of facings and numbers ? ” 

Sale of IS'aval Coinmissions. — AVe tear that An Old Boy would be 
attempting rather a vaing tnek in “ calling a public meeting to consider 
the necessitj of a petition to the New^ Parliament to enable old officers to sell 
tlieir (lunal) coniniissions.” A\ e approx e the end, but not the means. 

Idea h float i on of the Rgmks of Post Captam and Commander^ and Distri- 
bution of Nanif lhill-])(n/. — Piifffctits and otlier Correspondents continue 
to urge^the ])roprieU »)f “ throwing the lists of captains and commanders into 
one.” While tlu* emplo} iiicnt of naval officers continues a mere matter of 
official patronage, the suggestions contained in the letter of Prefectus of the 
loth lA'h., relalixe to the increased rates of half-pay, appear to us decidedly 
objcctioiuible. 

Correction of Crime in the Navy — An Old ©fficf>r dissents from the 
suggestions of Lieutenant Lister Maw, on this subject contained in our 
Sepfemher number, as being, “ liki' polishing shot and rubbing iron 
stanchions bright as siher," calculated ratlier to produce discontent and 
desertion, than Ihi* legitimale object of necessary pumslimcnt : he, however, 
fully agrees as to the etfee^ of contemptuous and abusive language on the 
part of the offieer. 

• • • 

Hospital Serjeants'. — M^Dicus,^ftcr pointing out the inefficiency of the 
old and woi»i-oiit men usually appointed to the situation of Hospital- Scijeant, 
suggests that this situation he filled by young men of good character, who 
haveserxed at least five years m medical study, recemng equal rank and pay • 
with the serjeant-major and quartermaster-serjeant, with the title of Medi- 
cal Serjeant. ^ 

Taking of Candy. — If our Correspondent at Sutherland wilj furnish us 
with an authentic narrative of the taking of Candy in 1815, we will publish 
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it ; tills will go much farther towards the attainment of his object than 
unsupported statements of the “ fatigues,” “ difficulties,’* &c., &c., sustained 
by our troops on that occasion. 

Candidates for Commissions. — An Expectant on the General Com- 
manding-in-Chief s List for a Commission, proposes examinations of the 
candidates previous to appointment,— those to be first appointed who shall be 
found best qualified in the theory of the profession. 

Relief *of Regiments on Foreign Stations. — Nestor contends for the 
advantage of always employing ships of war in the transjiort of troops to 
foreign stations ; also that the comfort and happiness of both men and officers 
would be consulted, and many \aluahlc li\es preserved, by removal from 
station to station, instead of l•e»ilnent^ being fixed in one island during the 
entire period of their foreign serf ice. 


Newtonian Challenge accepted.— Nor-ryc, of Inasdale< Liverpool, 
writes to us thus : — In the United Service Journal, No. 37, dated the 1st 
December, 18.31, is a C’hallengc given by a (’h-vmpton of the School of 
Newton, to “ break a lance" with any believer in the divine System. 

1 accept the C’hallenge. 

I therefore give him this public notice, and beg leave to say, that, at an 
early period, I intend submitting to him 

One Problem for Solution. 

Waterloo Medal. Query from a Correspondent r- Is it ]»roper that a 
Waterloo officer, on full pay, should wear his medal v\hen dressed in his 
blue surtout? {i.e. the undress uniform of the army ) - Undoubtedly. — E d. 


TO READERS AND CORRi:SPONDENTS. 

C. P. is mistaken in supposing v\e have overlooked, nr underrated, the 
composition and sei vices of the Commissariat, whether in a general or par- 
ticular sense. On the contrary, we con template* the intrdd action of that 
subject in a manner which will, dbuhtless, prove the importanec v^Vj attach 
to’its efficiency, and our desire, both that it may be rendered as complete as 
possible in its organization for future service, and that justice may he done 
to its exertions in the past and trying emergencies of the last war. 

We should have had much pleasure in affi)rding G. H. R. the information 
he requests, had we any Knowledge of the matter, with which, however, for 
obvious reasons, we do not choose to meddle. 

“ Juvenis ’ is informed that we purpose making an analysis of the Revised 
Infantry Movements, as well as those of the Cavalry. 

Many communications, which have been received, are unavoidably post- 
poned. 
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• AFFAIRS AT IIOMl^ AND ABROAD. 

On Monday, the 1 4th ultimo, a seditious* asscmblaq^e of the lowest 
classes took place in Coldbalh-fields, for the avowed purpose of over- 
ihrowinE^ the present government, and estjjblishing a National Conven- 
tion. The absurdity of the prmect apd tlie character of its supporters 
might have guaranteed its utter failure; but certain information that 
many of the desperate vagabonds of whom the meeting was to be com- 
])osed were to come armed, induced the Home Secretary to denounce the 
assembly in an informal procLamation, and to direct its dispersion by 
the police, should it take place. In the execution of this duty, the 
police were resisted and attacked — one of tlieir number, Robert Cullcy, 
was deliberately assassinated — and two others, Serjeant Brookes and 
Constable F^edwood, were dangerously stabbed by (lesperados carrying 
revolutionary flags u|>on iiikes. 

In the couise of this tumult, wbicb passed with great rapidity, a per- 
son named Stallwood, described to have been a labourer^ tliougli lately 
in the commission of the peace, from which he liad been expelled fur 
misconduct, was seen to excite the mob to resistance, and appears to 
have been instrumental iii invoking that violence on their part which 
led to murder. , 

A coroner’s inquest, composed of persons alike prejudiced and incom 
potent, — some of them, as Unionists, being virtually confederates of the 
rioters, — having sat, not upon the body of the munlcred man, but upon 
the police, after some dii)s’ exhibition of ex j> arte rancour and hard 
swearing, brougfit in a verdict of “ Jusyiiablc Homicide.’* It is need- 
less to aud that not one individual in the nation, of sound mind or prin- 
ciples, ascribes to this verdict an atom more weight than it deserves, 
either in a social, legal, or political sense. As bearing upon the crime 
commitled, it is wholly inelfectual. 

The outcry raised upon this occasion by tlie small shopkeepers, who, 
with an eye to trade, would barter the substantial protection they more 
especially tlerive from the new police establishment for a speculation of 
bringing grist to the mill per favour of mob courtship, has induced us 
to inquire carefully into the real facts of an occurrence which has bften 
made the ground of so muc4i malevolent and mischievous abuse of a 
body hitherto so avowedly exemplary in tlie discharge of their very 
diflicult duties. The result has b§6n our thoiVTugh conviction of the 
judgment anj constitutional feeling with wliicli the operations of the 
police were planned and directed (under authority) by the commis- 
sioners, as well as of the discipline and temper with which the constables 
acted under very trying circumstances. 

As a detailed confirmation of our opinion will, wc have no doybt, be 
adduced in the course of the pending proceedings against the “justifi- 
able" stabbers (a reform d la Macirone evidently gaining ground 
amongst tlie degenerate populace of quondam England), we shall ab- 
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stain from stating the authenticated particulars upon which we have 
felt justified in forming an opinion in which we have no doubt the 
public will hereafter fully coincide. It is sufficient to observe, with 
regard to the actual conduct of the police, which it is our immediate 
object to place in its true light, that the party which immediately ad- 
vanced to arrest the ringleaders of the sedition amounted to but seventy 
men, supported at a short distance by another division of one hundred ; 
that thefy proceeded to perform this^duty in the most perfect good huniopr 
— that not a truncheon wa§ raised till they had been assailed Ijy volleys 
of stones, and otherwise menaced — that neither women nor children were 
deliberately struck, nor is it known that any were roughly handled even 
by accident ; but what business had women or children in such a scene ? 
There is also proof that the streets and avenues were not blocked up to 
bar the escape of the crowd, the front of the police having been actually 
diminished to facilitate that object in the only locality where egress 
might have been impeded — tliat a vast space of open ground, conti- 
guous to the place of meeting, was unoccujded by the police, of whom, 
though a strong body was wisely collected in the neighbourhood to 
meet a possible contingency, only a comparatively small portion was 
employed on the spot. The objects of the Conventionalists were sig- 
nificantly announced by the murderous weapons and emblematic flags 
they bore, as well as by the treasonable languageUo wliich they did not 
scruple to give public utterance. 

It would be au unnatural and extravagant assumption to contend 
that, in no single instance, did a police constable exceed his duty — it 
may have been the case with a policeman, as it might have been wdth 
the bakers and brokers of the mock inquest, or the Stallwood himself, 
or the profoundcst pliilosopher of the press, under ].'arallel circumstances 
of irritation and excitement. Wc simply contend that, as a body, the 
police and their commissioners did their duty well and truly, and are 
entitled to the Jipprobation and sujqiort of the country. 

On tlie 17th ultimo, the t 5 ix)ps stationed in London, coi^sisting of 
three battalions of foot guards, the 1st and 2d regiments of life guards, 
with the 17tli lancers, from Hounslow, and a detachment of horse artillery 
from Woolwicii, the King’s Dragoon Guaids keeping the ground, assem- 
bled in ll\dc Paik, for insj)ectioii by the Duke of ()rleans, eldest son of 
the reigning bovere'gti of France, now on a visit to this country. The 
troops, though few, appeared to advantage. The movements were 
simply those of ])aradc, if we except an oblique change of position by the 
cavalry column^, who, from being in line with the infantry, formed 
diagonally on their riglit, with great ease and ex])ertne&s, affording a 
favourable illustration of the new system, 'in conformity with wliich the 
movement was made, 

The Duke of Wellington comDscended to march past the royal 
visiter at the head of his regiment, an honour which thei youthful heir 
expectant of the French tlirone has liad the grace to acknowledge in due 
terms. The British Itero, both on marching past and on quitting the 
ground, was enthusiastically and significantly cheered by all classes of 
the vrst assemblage. 


The Duchess of Berri was delivered of a daughter, at the Castle of 
Blaye, on the iOth ultimo. Count Hector Lucchesi Palli, of the princes 
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of Campo Franco, gentleman of the chamber of the King of the Two 
Sicilies, has been officially announced as the husband of her Royal 
Highness 


A preliminary treaty has been ratified between Holl\nd on the 
one hand, and Great Bin i aim and France on the other, by which it is 
stipulitod that the embargo slnll be remoxfced, and the Scheldt opened, 
(leaving the question of toll for future decision ,) that the garrison of 
Antwerp shall be sent home, and the armistice between Holland and 
Belgium be continued till a final settlement be effected, the Scheldt to 
remain, m the meantime, free , — in short, matteis are replaced in 
quo, as if the french artillery had never haltered Antwerp ' The ad- 
vantages of tills Convention manifestty rest with the Dutch, and a 
definite arm gement may be as remote as ever. Belgium is greatly 
(listuibcd by the conflicting partisans of the old and new d} nasties — the 
popularity the forint r is sensibly gaming ground. 


There is still no decisive intelligence from the East A Russian 
force IS ent ainped oppo'site Constantinojde, where they do duty and 
ininauvie in conjunction with the Turkish forces, are much favoured 
by the Sultan, and arc said to be popular M.ihmoud, backed by such 
allies, will probably «tssume a firmt r tone in his negotiation* with 
Ibialiini, oi whose proceedings little is known 


Dom Miguil Iiaving rejoined his army at Villa Nova, the bombard- 
ment t)f Oporto was lenewed.with somt vigoui and effect on the 14th 
and 16ih of last niontli Sartoiius hul arrived off the Douro on the 
20ih, with liij ffeet, find, it was expecUd would besueeceded in the 
eominiiul b) C iptnn C luries Ni])Kr, who assumes the approjinate 
tiorn 'U »aone ol Don Leon Ponza Thcic is an evident stu on both 
tides, which m i\ it lenj^th lead to decisive opciations 

Opoito, May 12th, 1833 
IIh knight, the squiie, the btists that beir tm, 

Takt mcasurts to besiege Old Sarum — Mom rn Hudidras 

Dom Pcdio, hib ministry, and his fions, have been busily eniplo}ed since 
m\ last in a bisc (omplot against Geneial Solignac Militaiy operations 
weu loi gotU n, to giv t pi u c to duty intiigius Do\;a Pedio became tired 
ol the old gciieial he sent loi a few montht ago nut because he has disap- 
point d the expectations ol those who engaged him, to depiivc General 
Saldanlia, oi Stubbs, of the oppoitunity of t iking the command of the 
arm), but because he was bold enough to tell HIM that his politics and 
his mimsteis wire much conmlamed ot, both by the aimy and people 
H M , as it becomes a raonaren almost so powerful as Jean i^ansterte^ was 
highly offended, and swore by the Stygian lake to .turn away the vieux 
groiinard The mmisteis, of course, set themselves at woik They seduced 
Solignac s owiiisecretary, a Ft ench u o» expecting to find, m the paiticular 
coi lespoudeuce of that general, something sei viceable to their purposes But 
Solignac a t vente la mine, and, manceuvering much bettei in the cabinet 
than in the field, tell upon the ministers, surprised HIM, and, alas ’ 
forced him to play guilty, and surrender upon discietion one of his ministers 
to save the rest of the gang It is but justice to remind, that General 
Stubbs and General Saldanha, so far from approving the baseness of the 
ministers, refused with indignation the proposals they tendered them, stood 
by General Solignac, and aided him to obtain public satisfaction. 
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That was not the only ludicrous scene of the last month. There was, too, 
a baking of great crosses, commanderies, knighthoods, &c., such as Portugal 
never saw, though accustomed to sec those distinctions, as vulgar and 
numerous, some years ago, ns porters or footmen at London. Dom Pedro, 
in so abusing the temporary power he had been intrusted with, intended to 
rally his partisans ; but he shot wide from the mark, for it is said that even 
the Marquis of Palm ell a refuses a title Dom Pedi*o had no authority to give 
him, . * , 

Sartorius, though justly offended, had the generosity to sacrifice his re- 
sentment to the cause of tbt) innocent Queen of Portugal, and trusted volun- 
tarily his claims to the umpirage of Creneral Saldanha and Colonel Badcook 
of the British army. Had Dom Pedro been but polite with Sartorius, all 
motive of discontent might have ceased ; but DOm Pedro is not only silly 
and inconsequent, but rude. At iast h^ was oldigcd to replace the Vice- 
Admiral in the situation he was in before his di&mission, and he sailed to 
Vigo for provisions. 

The vis inertia* ^ as you justly remarked in your In^t number, never was 
so apparent as now, on both sides. Solignac, who is largely paid, docs not 
seem to be too anxious to come to the denouement of this drama : othenvise 
he should have essayed a coup-de-maw on the left side of the Douro; and 
Campbell and St. Lourenco arc waiting for the dog-da} s to set on fire our 
palisades. 

Two regiments of Militia rose in favour of Donna Maria at Figuciras. 
They expected to be supported by Gcmcral Soligni** : but the vis inertia* 
has prevailed at the head-([uartcrs generally, and they \vere abandoned to 
their fate. 

Tlie army is in good spirits, and the Portuguese officers are persuaded 
that they might open their way through the enemy, it* Dom Pedro and 
Solignac were not afraid of abandoning The English bo}s our 

agents at London have sent us, are, for tlie must part, in the liospital, on 
account of the scorching sun they were not accustomi^d to. So it happened 
to the division of General Clinton at Lisbon, in the spring of 1827. 

I have the honour, &c., 

€ PORTUENSE. 


ROYAL*NAVAL SC HOOL. , 

The Institution under this denomination held tlieir general meeting on 
Thursday the 23d ultimo. Admiral the Hon. Sir Robert Sloptbrd, G.C.B., 
presided, and was supported by Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, Vice- 
Admiral Lambert, Rear-Admiral Sir J. Brentori, Captain Jenkin Jones, 
and other members ofi the council, besides whom not more than from forty 
to fifty officers attended ‘the meeting. The report of the council (which has 
been printed for circulation) was read and confirmed. It enters minutely 
into the details of the establishment, as lately opened at Alfred Place, 
Oamberwell. The receipts and expenditure of the past year were sub- 
mitted, with estimates of those for the ycaii ensuing ; the latter showing a 
balance in favour of the School of 1 54/. 1 5s, on the outlay for that period. 
It appears to us, howoj’^r, that some i^ems are underrated, and others omitted, 
in this account. A motion by Sii? J. Brenton, relative to the mode in 
which Dr. Bell’s donation should be employed, called forth an amendment 
from Captain Dickson, which was negati\ed, and the motion carried. 

The regulations for the government and management of the School were 
also read ; these elicited some discussion, and are again to be submitted for 
confirmation at a meeting convened for the 11th inst., instead of the 6th, 
as pifbviously announced. Our readers arc already aware that a difference 
of opinion exists between the Council and Captain Dickson, the projector of 
the School, on the ground that the former have departed ^m me original 
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E rospectus in some material points. We believe that the views of Captain 
hekson are participated in by no inconsiderable portion of the naval ser- 
vice : the council, however, appear quite satisfied with the course they are 
pursuing, and request but time to realize their expectations. We hope 
they may succeed, and that the general interests of the Sendee, as regards 
this Institution, may yet be reconciled. 


HALF-YEARLY PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS AT THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, 

SANDHURST. * 

The usual half-yearly public examinations of the officers and gcntleineii 
cadets studying at the Ro}al Military College, tA)k place on the 16lh, 17th, 
and 18th of May, before a Board of (Commissioners, at which there were 
present, besides General the Hon. Sir Edward ^Paget, the Go\ enior, and 
Colonel Sir George Scovell, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Institution, — 
General Sir W. H. Clinton, Major-Gen. Sit Howard Doucrhis, Colonel Pasley, 
of the Royal Engineers, and Major Garv()ck, Assist. Adj .-General. 

The examinations of the gentlemen-cadets occupied the Ifith and 17th of 
May ; at the close of which, the following W(*re declared to have completed 
their qualifications for commissions, and were accordingly recommende/l by 
the Commissioners to the General Commanding in Chief, in the order of 
their acquirements and merit, to receive Ensigneies in the Line, without 
purchasi* ; — 

1. Douglas W. P. Lahalmondiere. 8. William Walker. 

2. Henry B. F. Dickinson. 9. William II. 11. Anderson. 

8. Robert W. M‘L. leaser. 10. Charles B. M‘Carty. 

4. Francis .1. Thomas. 11. Samuel B. Hamilton. 

.0. Henry Bridges. 12. Henry R. Seymour. 

G. William E. James. 13. Frederick R. Mein. 

7. Richard W. Hopkins. 1 4. Francis Pyner. 

Gentlemen cadets Lahalmondfcrc and Dickinson, ha\ in g each passed two 
examinations, and Gentlemen-cadets Fraser, Thomas, Bridges, and Jame«», 
one examination, heyohd the required course, were iiresenled with honorary 
certificati's of approbation. 

By the result of the examinations, above forty other young gentlemen 
w'ere declared to ha\c made \arious steps tow^ards qualMying Ihem^chcs for 
commissions, in tlijse hrancdies of the mathematics which are ajijihcahle to 
niilitaiy purposes; in permanent and field jprtificatioii, and the attack and 
defence of places : in Latin and general histviry, and in the modern lan- 
guages. And sixteen had also, during the half year, completed the course 
of jirofessional cdiiculiou in military Surveying, and twent)-twu in the 
actual construction of intrenchineiits and saps in the field. 

The third day of the Board’s sitting was occupied, as usual, with the 
examinations of the officers studying at the senitii' department of the 
College; wdieii (Japtains R. Rumley, of the G 0th’ Regiment, and R. W. 
Huey, of the 68th Regiment, after undergoing a satisfactory trial of their 
acquirements, were presented with certificates of qualification of the first 
class. Sir Howard Douglas, by whom the examination of these gentlemeti 
was principally conducted, first^aused them to investigate several intricate 
propositions in the higher branches of mathematics ; among the applications 
of which were exhibited some remarkRhle circumstances concerning the 
real trajectory of a shot in air. At the conclusion of the mathematical 
course, were shown several problems connected with mathematical geo- 
graphy and practical astronomy, with the investigations of the trigono- 
metrical fonnul© by which numerical results are obtained. In all these 
subjects Captain Rumley particularly distinguished himself. 

In the examination on foi*tification, after detailing the construction of 
permanent works, according to the methods of Vauban, Coehorn, andtJor- 
montaigne, and pointing out their respective qualities, a good account was 
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given of some of the more modern fortifications, particularly of the system 
proposed and partly executed by the celebrated Carnot. The formation of 
field-works was next described, and the circumstances were stated in which 
they are respectively required ; such as strengthening positions, forming 
tStes-de-pont, containing the magazines of an army, &c. ; and, lastly, on 
the great model belonging to the Institution, was delivered a spirited de- 
scription of the attack and defence of fortresses supposed to be counter- 
mined ; and the interest of Jhis .description was heightened by frequent 
references made to corresponding proceedings in the late siege of the 
Citadel of Antwerp. 

As a test of the qualififtitions of Captains Rumley and Huey in the 
sketching of ground, a large survey performed by those ollicers, in con- 
junction with Captain Michel, 64th Regimimt, Captain Finne, 8th Hussars, 
and Lieutenant Hutchinson, ?4th Regiment, was laid before the Commis- 
sioners. This sketch, containing* near4' one hundred square miles of 
country, in Sussex, and embracing Brighton and its cmirons, displayed 
great beauty, as well as accuracy of execution. 

While the examinations on the 1 7th and 18th were proceeding in the 
Board R(X)in, various field-works were traced on the ground in front of the 
College, by parties both of gentlemen-cadels and officers ; the latter under 
the direction of Major Hutchinson, /Olh Regiment, and Captain Townsend, 
83d Regiment, as seniors in rank. The works to be traced \v('re selected by 
Colonel Paslcy, and the mode in wdiicli the areas and angles u ere calcu- 
lated, the hues directed, and the working profiles set uj), a])peared to recei\e 
the approbation of that distinguished engineer. • 

ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
WITH THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

House of Commons, FEURtAuy 26, 1833. 

Mr. Hume rose to move for a return of the names of all colonels of regiments at 
present in the service, together with the dates of their apjioftitments and promotions, 
a statement of tlieir services at home and abroad, what other offices, if any, are lield 
by them, and of all emoluments whicli they receive. He insisted tliat, excejiting the 
duty of clothing the reg nieiits, these offices were fitrictly sinecures. The motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr.T. Aftwood presented a petition from the Birmingham Political Union, complain- 
ing of the improper interference of ^he military in elections of Member, of Parlia- 
ment, and calling upon the House to declare all elections, wliere such interference 
had taken place, to lie null and void The Honourable Member declared that his 
observations chiefly related to the boiough of Walsall. 

Mr. Foster, as Member for Walsall, declared that it was not till an attack had 
been made on the inn in wliich the electors in his interest were assembled, by a vast 
body of men from Birmingham, that the military liad been sent for; nor was it till 
the election had virtually cfosed that they arrived. Happily they arrived in time to 
save Walsall from the fate of Bristol. 

Mr. Buckingham complained of the interference of the military at Sheffield, where 
a man on duty for the preservation of the peace had been killed, and several children 
wounded. 

An Honourable Member asserted, that if railitiry interference was justifiable any 
where it was at Sheffield, for by it the town had been saved. 

Maivch 7. 

Diitrihution of the Forces, — Mr. Hume rose to ask the House to nrder some infor- 
mation of considerable importance. Our army estimates were for 90,000 troops. 
Now he wished to know in what manner they were distributed, in order to Judge of 
the practicability of reducing them. They were scattered over our possessions, and he 
did not see why a detailed account should not be laid before the House. The Honour- 
able Member then moved for returns of the distribution of the regular military force in 
1833, in England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies, distinguishing the old from 
the new Colonies. 
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Lord Althorphoped the House would do him the justice to give him credit for a rea- 
diness to give information whenever it could be done with security to the public service. 
With regard to the motion of the Honourable Gentleman, it had been made- in 1819 
and acceded to, and Ifkewise last year. In the interval, however, such information 
had never been laid before the House, nor, he believed, prior to 1819. Although 
therefore, there were precedents for the motion of the Honourable Member, it had not 
been the ordinary custom ; and it might he, on some occasions, very undesirable to 
give public notice of the distribution of our force. It would be extremely inconvenient 
if it were the habit and practice of the House to c^ll for this inibrmation; for if that 
were the case, it might be very diflficiilt for the Government to resist givinjf it when 
it might be dangerous to do so. For this reason, it might be objectionable to accede 
to the motion in the present session (tliough this, hi admitted, was a trifling objec- 
tion); but ill addition to the objection of making it the permanent pr.ictice of the 
House, he stated, on his responsibility as a Minister, that there were circumstances 
which rendered it inconvenient to the public service to state the direct distribution of our 
force, and therefore he was bound to olyect to ^lie motion of the Honourable Member. 

Colonel Davies observed that, when lie saw the motion on tlie paper, he never sup- 
posed there could possibly be an objection to it. We weie m protound peace, there 
was no danger of any of our foreign possessions being attacked, and if tliere was, 
that was a poor excuse to the House of Ckiinmons. If foreign powers wished to 
know the force of any of our garrisons, they could asceitaiu it in spite of all our 
precautions. He wished to know why the infonuation could not he given. 

Sir J. Ilohhoiise said, there was sutficient information helore (he House already for 
all purpo.ses of aigunient on the estimates. The House woiild never lequiie an account 
of the distribution of the army ahroa 1, which shoidd lie left to the <hscietiou of Govern- 
ment. With colonies spread all over the globe, in the East Indies, and in the West 
Indies, and in all parts of^the world, would it not be the grossest impiudence to call 
upon the Government to tell what number of legimciits were placed in the ditlereiit 
parts ^ It would be doing what the House of ( 'ommoiis ought not to do — expo- 
sing this information to the eyes of tho.se wliose interest it might be to take advan- 
tage of the information. Let it he reincmbered it was not to the lloiiourahle Mem- 
ber, nor to the Parliament only, for he should be ready to communicate it to the House, 
but it would he told to all the world%ii what part of the globe our loice wasdistiihuted. 

Mr. O’Connell trusted the House would insist upon the information being given. 
It would neglect its duty^o the public if it did not insist upon it. The House was 
only able to guess at the expense. 

Sir J. Hohhouse said that the amount of cxjiense was given. 

Mr. O’Conmdl. — Yes, the aggregate; but he wished to»knovv the details. The 
Noble Loid had put it upon his own character. 

Lord Althorp observed thaf he had merely staled upon his lesjamsihility as a 
Munster, Hjat circumstances rendered it un.idviStAle to give the information. 

Mr. O’fmnnell — The Noble Lord had said he was not in the hahil of withliolding 
information, and that was the reason he (Mr. O'CouneU) said he had put it upon 
his own character. And then the Uight lloiiourahle Baronet had said tlnit it was 
the prerogative of the Crown to distribute the army. Why, who denied il But it 
was the duty of that House to curb the prerog.itive of the (Jrnwn, m disjiosing of the 
army as it pleased, and to save the expense even of a single 4 lrummer or lilei. Before 
the House voted one shilling for the army estimates, Ihert? should he the iullest infor- 
mation as to where the army was stationed, m order that the House miglit see if any 
retrenchment could be made. 

An Honourable Mem lier, whose name we knew not, contended that the jiower of dis- 
tributing the army ought to be left iii the hand> of the (government. 

Mr. Wynn had never recollectec? a time when an individual, however strong might 
he his disapprobation of the measures of (iovernment, upon a Minister stating that 
the information asked could not be given without material :-«A;onvenienceto the public 
service, had not considered the answer us given on the responsihihly of the Minister 
and been satisfied. To call on his Majesty’s Ministers to state, under any cir- 
cumstances, the exact amount of force which it was intended to assign to each 
particular place would be extremely iiiconveneiiit. But it was ftaiil, tell us why it 
is inconvenieiil” — one of the most extraordinary (piestions he had e\cr heard, for it 
rendered necessary a disclosure of the very circumstances it was desirable to conceal. 

Mr. Bolling opposed the motion. ’ ^ • 

Mr. Shell thought the information ought to be produced. 
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Colonel Torrens objected to the motion. 

Captain Oundas was understood to oppose the motion. 

Mr. Hume expressed his astonishment at the observations vihich had fallen from 
the Noble Lord and the Ri^^ht Honourable Secretary at War. The House were told 
that the country might be attacked if the information were to be produced ; but, in 
the name of common sense, by whom was it to be attacked ? What Power was sus- 
pected of a disposition to attack us ? There was nothing in the Speech from the throne 
to justify the apprehensions of war; and now that he had mentioned the King’s 
Speech, he would observe that the country had been disappointed at finding tliat it 
contained no recommendation to reduce ^he establishments. By and by, when the esti- 
mates should be under discussion, if he were to move for a reduction of the army. 
Ministers would ask him tu shoK how any part of the force could be spared, and yet 
they refused him the only means by which he would he enabled to do so. He should 
like to know, for instance, how many troops were maintained at the Ionian Islands, be- 
cause he might feel it his duty, to propose that not a single soldier should be retained 
there. — (Mr. W. Brougham — “ Wliat ! not one ?") — The Hon. Member was pleased to 
be merry. Perhaps it was sup])Osed, in Southwark, that the Ionian Islands be- 
longed to this country, but he could assure the Honourable Member that that was not 
the fact. He should certainly take the sense of tlie House upon the motion. — 
(“Question.”) Oh, yes, they should have questions enough soon. There were some 
ilemhers of that llouse who would not suffer observations to be made, or even a 
question to be asked, without cr}iug ‘‘Question,” but that would change soon. 

Lord Palmerston contended that Ministeis were justified in opposing the motion, 
because tlie production of the information might be deirimeiital to the public service. 
The Honourable Member might found his calculations upon the returns for the last 
fifteen years. 

The Committee then divided, and the numbers were : — ► 

For the motion 23 

Against it . 201 

Majority . • . • . 178 

Maucu 15. * 

New Pe?tsion fFarrarit. — The Eail of Darlington wished to know when the Mutiny 
Bill would be brought forwaid. His reason fur asking was, that he meant to take 
advantage of the occasion, as the most fitting and convenient for offering some re- 
marks on a Royal wariaiit, bearing the signature of the Secretary at W ar, in relation 
to soldiers’ pensions, wliKih had been lately i.ssueil, and which, he conceived, contained 
enactments very prejudicial tu the .soldiers’ interests. 

Sir J. Hohhouse hoped to be able to biingfoiward the IVrutiny Bill be foie the 
holydays. The warrant to which the*Noble Lord had alluded was wholly prjspective in 
its operation, and had not, as he should be able to show at the proper time, been issued 
without the malurcst consideration and the fullest approbation ot the military authorities. 

March 19. 

Garrisons. — Lord Ehrington wished to know whether the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman the Secretary at W^r could inform him at what period he contemplated laying 
before the House, those returns which he (Lord Kbrington) had moved for respecting 
garrisons at home and abroad ? 

Sir J. Hobhoiise said he had written letters to the commanders of the different gar- 
risens, requesting them to forward the desired information, and the returns could not, 
of course, be made up until the answers to those letters were received. This, he feared, 
would be some time yet. He took this opportunity of stating to the Honourable 
Member for Middlesex that it would be out of his power to jiresent the returns moved 
for by that Honourablo -Member relatii^O, to the profits of colonels of regimeota 
until nearly the end of the Session, because a great number of those o|ficer8 ware resid- 
ing at great distances abroad. ‘ 

Lord Ebrington trusted that the returns relative to the garrisons at home would be 
shortly laid on the table, and gave notice that he would move, on the army estimates 
being brought under the consideration of the House, that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the salaries of the governors and deputy governors of garri- 
sons af home and abroad, with a view to ascertain whether any reduction might be 
made in them, without detriment to the public service. 
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STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


[Where tvro places are mentioned* the last-named Is that at which the Beserye Companies of 
the Regiments are stationed.] 


Ist Life Guards— Regent's Park. 

2d ditto— Hyde Park. 

Royal Horse Guards — Windsor, 
let Dragoon Guards— Brighton. 

2d ditto— Nottingham. 

Sd do. — Birmingham. 

4th do. — Cahir. 

6th do. — Dublin. 

(ith do.— Dundalk. 

7th do. — Ballincollig. 

1st Dragoons — Dorchester. 

2d do. — York. 

3d do — Ipswich. • 

4tli do. — Bombay. 

6th do. — Edinburgh. 

7th Hussars — Hamilton. 

8th do — Gloucester. 

9lh Lnnceis — Longford. 
lOlh Hussars — Newbridge. 

11th Light Dragoons — Bengal, 
rjth Luncers — Dublin. 
l.'Uh Light Dragoons — Madras. 

I4lh do. — Dublin. 

15th HuMSurs — Newbridge. 

16th Lancers — Bengal. 

I7tli do. — Tluunslow. 

Grenadier Guards [Ut bntt.>-Westmin8ter. 

Do. I2d battalion] — Knightsbridge. 

Do. [.Id battalion I -Windaor. 

Coldstream Guards [Utbatt] — King's Mews. 

Do. [2d battalion] — Dublin. 

Scotch Fusilier Guards [Ist battalion] — The 
Tower 

Do [2d battalion] — Portman-street. _ 

Iflt Foot [1st battalion] — St. Lucia j PJusley. 

Do. [2d iiattaliun] — Glasgow. 

2d do. — Bombay ; Chathaifl. 
fid do — Bengal ; Chatham. 

4ih do — New South Wales; Chatham. 

5th do. — Gibraltar; Neiiugb. 

6th do. — Bombay ; Chatham. 

7th do. — Malta; Portsmoutli. 

8th do — Bei muda ; Sl^ckpurt. • 

9lh do — Mauritius; F^rmoy. 

10th do. — Giirfu : Ferinoy. 

1 ith do. — Zante; Brecon. 

12th do. — Gibraltar ; Portsmouth. 

13th do — Bengal ; Chatham. 

14th do — Athlone. 

15th do. — Montreal; Carlisle. 

IGth do — Bengal; Chatham. 

17lhdo. — New South Wales ; Chatham. 

18th do. — Haydock Lodge. 

19th do. — Trinidad ; Sunderland. 

20th do. — Bombay ; Chatham. 

2Lst do. — Chatham. 

22d do. — Jamaica j Plymouth. 

23d do. — Gibraltar; Clonmel. 

24th do. — Quebec ; Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

25th do. — Demerara ; Greenlaw. • 

36th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

27th do. — Castlebar. 

28th do. — Cork. • 

29th do. — Mauritius ; Cork. * 

30th do. — Londonderry. 

31st do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

32d do. — Quebec ; Limerick. 

33d do — Weedon. 

34th do — New Brunswick ;■ Boyle. 

35th do.— Blackburn. 

36th do. — Antigua ; Cork. 

37ih do —Jamaica; Mrnerick. 

88th do.— Bengal ; Cliatham. 

39Lh do. — Madras; Chatham. 

40th do. — Bombay ; Chatham^ 
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4lBt Foot — Madras ; Chatham, 

42d do.— Malta; Greenlaw. 

43d do.— Castle Comer. 

44th de. — Bengal , Chatham. 

•Loth do. — Madras; Chatham. * 

46th do.— At Sea ; Chatham. 

47th do.-^Newry. 

48th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

49th do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

60th do. — Cork. 

SLstdo. — ^yido; Gosport. 

52d — Dulilin. 

43d do — Gibraltar; Hull. 

64th do. — Madras; Chatham. 

65lh do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

56th do. — Jamaica ; Kinsale. 

67th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

6dtb do. — Ceylon; Butteyant. 

59th do. — Enniskillen. 

60th do. [1st battalion] — Gibraltar; Naoi. 

Do [2d battalion] — Teinplemore. 

6lstdo — Ceylon; Cork. 

62d Ho — Madras; ('lintbam. 

6.1d do — .Vew South Wales; Chatham. 

64th do — Clare Castle. 

65Lh do — Birbice ; Kinsale. 

66th do. — Kingston. U. C ; Wexford. 

67th do — Burbadoes ; Galway 
68th do. — Dublin. 

69th do.— St Vincent ; Kinsale. 

70th do. — Waterlord. 

7lst do.— Bermuda ; Fort George. 

72d do. — Cape of Good Hope ; Perth. 

73d do — Malta ; Jersey. 

74th do. — Dublin. 

75th do. — Cape of Good Hope; Bristol. 

76th do — Butievaiit. 

77th do. — Jamaica ; Tralee. 

7Hth do. — Ceylon ; Paisley. 

79th do — York. Upper Canada; Dundee* 

80th do. — Belfast^ 

81st do — Tern pie more. 

82d do — Edinburgh 
83d do — Limerick. 

84ilPdo —Jamaica; Gosport. 

85th do. — Manchester. 

86ili do. — Antigua; Portsmouth. 

87th do — Mauritius; Devoiiport. 

SSth do. — Coifu ; Chatham. 

89th do — Devonpoit. 

90th do. — Dublin. 

Olst do — Mullingar. 

92d do — Fermoy. 

93d do. — Burif.tdoes ; Aberdeen. 

94th do. — Malta; (iosport. 

95th do — Corfu; SIieernesB. 

96lh do.— Halil BX. N. S. ; Guernsey. 

97th do.— Ceylon ; Fermoy. • 

98lh do.— Cape of Good Hope ; Devonport. 
99th do. — Mauritius; Drogheda. 

Rifle Brigade [1st battalion] — Halifax* N. 8.; 
Chatham. 

Do. [2d battalical — Corfw; Doyer. 

Royal Stafi* Corps — Hythe. 

COLONIAI. CORPS. 

Ist West India Regiment— Trinidad. 

9d do. — Bahamas. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment — Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen —Cape of Good 
Hope 

Royal African Colonial Corps — Sierri^LeoB#. 
Royal Newfoundland and veteran Companlce 
— Newfoundland. 

Royal Malta Fenclblca— Malta. 

T 
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PAYMASTER GBNERAL’s OFFICE. 


(army pay oppice.) 

An Account showing the Receipts and Expenditure of the Office of the Paymaster- 
Geneial of the Foices from Jai* I, 1832, to March 31, 1833, for Army ServiLes ; 
ivith an Abstract, di^tiii^iushiiig the afnount riceived and paid in that period, on 
accouLit of Pailixmeutary Giants fui Army Services for the above period, and 
showing the Balance remaiiiii'i^ on March 31, 1833, on such Grants ; likewise the 
Total Amount received on account of previous }eais. 

‘abstract. 

r 

Geneml Balance lemaming at the Bank of 

England on account ot 1831, and prior £ s. d £ s i/m 

}eus . . . 281,517 5 3 

Add Pai<l out of Grants 1831 for 1812 . 144,149 0 0 

Riciivcd 111 the period of this Account, on 

account of Giants, 1831 . 1,345,236 3 3 


1,770,902 8 6 

Paid in the period of this Account, for 1831 

andpiioi yearij . . * 1,498,254 9 44 

272,647 19 1} 

R‘ celled in this Account foi Grants 1832 5,821,311 8 2 

D ) on Account of Extiaoidinanes more than 

laid . . . 238,156 3 TiJ 


P lid 111 the period of this Ac- 
count for Giants 1832 . 
Paid in 1031 for do .. . 


6,0a9,007 11 7i 
|5, 801, 012 10 11 
144,149 0 0 

5,940,791 10 11 


113,876 0 8^ 


. 386,521 19 10 

Amount iLmiining of Grants from Jan 1, 1832, to March 3t, 

IS:>3 on the lattei day - . . • 2,025,002 18 0 


Total applicable to outstanding demands 
Ann) Paj Office, Apiir25, 1833 


2,411,616 17 10 
Teruick Haultain, Accountant 


Aii \ccount of Receipts and Expenditure of the Paymaster-General’s Office, from 
Jan 1, 1832, to March 31, 1833. 


RECEIPTS. ^ 

Balance of Account on Dec 31, 1831, for 1830 £, a. rf. £, t. d. 

and prior , . 206,105 10 10 

Dlto, lor 1831 . . . t . 75,411 14 5 

3181,^17 5 3 

Received at the Exchequer On account of Army Vote 1831 • 1,345,236 3 3 

Received at do on account of the Votes liom Jan 1, 1832, to 

Miich31, 1833 ..... 5,821,311 8 2 

Received on account of Extiaordiuaries • 1,504,287 17 2f 
Deduct, Payments , * 1,355,931 13 sl 

238,356 3 51 


Total Receipt! 


7,686,421 0 11 
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Services. 


SFKSCTIVBB. 


For Land Forces. • 


Staff. 


Year, 


Expended in above pciiod. 


Voted for abo^ e period. 


£. a. d 
3,914 4 2J| 
4,2^2 11 9 
49,649 15 10, 
[719,515 16 ' 


prior years .... 
current period. 


8. d.\ 


777.352 9 11| 

2,267,698 17 2 


«. d. 


2,979,262 7 b 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


125 5 0 
136 17 6 
45* 3 (f 
222 4 0 
1,321 10 11 
36,424 0 5 
20,920 16 5 


piior >eais . . . . 
cm relit peiiud . 


59,195 17 3 
40,564 11 11 


119.560 16 10 


Public Departments 


30 

31 

% 


Medicines 



1,090 6 2 

13,748 6 5 


piior years. . . . 
curient period . 

749 ft 1 
3434 I 11 


prior } e.ii s . . . . 
curient period . 


14,847 12 7 
104,706 5 5 


3,883 0 0 

6,200 0 0 


Garrisons. 


26 

29 


3 5 3 
109 5 10 
4,833 5 10 
7,512 11 5 


piior years .... 
curient period ; 


12,458 8 4 
22,566 8 11 


Royal Military Col-| 

le(^ . . . .1 


31 


prior yeais. , , , 
curient period . 


2,727 19 3 
3,629 4 11 


Ditto Asylum 


current period . 


18,75ft 0 0 


125,561 19 10 


12,500 0 0 


86,619 18 0 


3,629 4 11 
21,902 19 0 


Volunteer Corps , .| 

NON-EPtBCTlVES. 

Pay of Gcn.-OfficerB 


31 


30 

31 


jirior years. . . . 
current period . 

462 15 0 
39,201 8 0 

* _• 


prior years. . . . 
current period . 


9,936 4 5 
80,219 0 6 


96,515 1-0 


39,664 3 0 
120,434 12 5 


157,200 0 0 


Betii^ P»|:i 2tc. • 


26 

111 

7 

0 

29 

260 

13 

0 

30 

260 

19 

8 

31 

32,365 

4 

8 


prior years . . • ■ ; 
current period* 


32,99# 4 4 
32,308 0 2 


113,000 0 0 


T 2 
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Expendihire eon/munl. 


Service*. 


Year. 


Expendeil in abdre period. 


Half Pay, &c. 


/ 




18 

£ t. 

54 18 

19 

109 10, 

20 

109 16 

21 

. 146 2 

22 

182 10 

23 

182 10 

24 

. 224 18 

25 

lti4 12 

26 

226 19 

27 

259 8 

28 

575 11 

29 

1,100 19 

30 

5,760 10 

31 

257,212 6 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

4 

6 

6 

4 

10 

3 


Retired Chaplaiaa . ^ 
Conimiaaar.of Musters. 


Half-pay to Foreign/ 
Officers . . . I 


Allowance to Widows, f 
jtcc. ofdo. • . .1 


29 

30 

31 


prior years .... 
current period . 
prior years .... 
current {wnod . 
prior years .... 
cut rent period . 

26 3 0 
175 12 0, 
21,4S0 16 7 


puor years. . . . 
current period . 
piior years. . . . 
current period . 


£ s. d. 


266,310 12 7 
570,951 0 5 

1 ,000 0 0 
4,560 0 0 
190 la 5 
615 16 4 


21,682 11 7 
75,359 2 10 
6,000 0 0 
12,100 0 0 


Adjutants of 
Militia 



Widows* Pensions • 


Compassionate Al-j 
lowances • • • 1 


28 

oO 

31 


6 

12 

13 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


2/ 

28 

29 

30 

31 


24 16 0 
19 12 0 
4,827 16 0 


prior years. . . , 
current period 
12 11 6 
169 0 0 
4 19 9 
4 18 8 
69 6 5 
271 11 8 

1,421 0 1 

4,453 12 5 
61,855 18 11 


prior years .... 
current period . 
29 0 0 
55 0 0 
271 0 0 
906 0 0 
3,306 10 0 


prior years. . . 
current period 


4,872 4 0 
11,145 0 0 


68,262 19 5 
119,690 9 4 


4,567 10 0 
30,620 10 a 


Voted fbr above period. 


£ t. d. 


830,110 9 3 
5,194 14 0 
794 16 4 


96,425 0 0 
14,900 0 0 


33,018 14 0 


184,403 0 0 


44,949 0 0 
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Kfcpenditure eoniinued* 


Senieei. 


Royal Bounty . 

Pensions for Woundsj 
Chelsea Hos])ital 
Superan. Allowances 
Exchequer Fees , . | 


Disembodied Militia 
Repaid for 


J 


Reduced Officers 
Militia * 


Commissaridt Depart 
meiit . • 

Extraordiiiaries . . 


Year. 


29 


Expended in above period. Voted for above penod. 


£ 9 . d 

60 0 0 
282 18 9 
12,324 16 5* 


prior years . . . . 
current period , 
336 0 10 
38,375 17 4 


prior years • . . 
current period 
prior years . . . 
current period 
578 8 3 
13,184 14 2 


prior years . . . 
current period 
prior years. . . 
current period 


54 


27 2 0 
94 15 1 

,858 1 10 


54,^80 6 11 
71 0 10 


prior years . . . . 
current pt nod , 
64 0 6 
, 314 0 6 

37,620 15 0 


prior ) ears . . . 
current period 

current period 


Balauce carried to 1833 


Total Receipts brought forward 


12?667 15 i\ 
26,959 14 i 


38,711 18 2 
96,757 19 6 
7,325 14 8 
1,657,796 6 5 


13,763 2 
45,362 18 
6,927 4 
30,463 16 


16,834,806 2 11}! 


54,909 6 1 
80,155 17 11 


37,998 16 0 
63,288 17 0 

228,738 0 4 


£. «. d, 

39,543 0 0 

135,196 0 0 
1,763,462 13 8 

58,310 19 1 
40,450 0 0 


6,911,91014 6 


81,720 12 3 


85,628 13 0 
467,144 6 5 
300,000 0 0 


7,299,897 0 3} 7,846,404 6 2 
386,523 19 10 


7,686,421 0 li 


. £7,686,42 1 0 1} 

Tbrrick HavltaiNi Accountant. 


Army Pay (Mfiooi April 25, 1833. 






1833-4. 

1832-3. 

18334.* ] 




HOUR. 

LESS. 

ORDINARY. 

Civil EstabiishineBts (Tower, Pall-Mall. & Dublin) 
Departments. Woolwich . 

Salaries at Home Stations . . • ^ 

Do at Out Stations in Ireland. & Foreign Stations 
Do Bar.-Maat., See. ut Home, Abroad, He in Ireland 
Master Gunners . . . . 

Royal l^nglneers, and Sappers and Miners . « 
Royal Regt. of Artillery 

Horse Artillery, &c. ’ . . r • 

Field Tiaim. . ' . . . t 

Medical EstaldiMtment 

Academical Eata^shment . ^ . 

£ 

71,996 

8,965 

U,919 

26.871 

37.703 

5.010 

80,019 

277.156 

35.982 

584 

9,866 

Nil. 

77.639 
9,199 
15, 139 
27.375 
37.735 
5,088 
81,535 
278,264 
36.105 
1.226 
9,894 
800 

£ 

£ 

5,643 

231 

220 

504 

32 

78 

1,516 

1,108 

123 

642 

28 

800 

* Total of the Ordinarv 

569.071 

579,999 


10,928* 

EXTRAORDINARIES. . 

Charge for the Superintendence of Ordiiante Works 
& Repairs. Gt. Brftain, Ireland. & the Colonies . 
Oidnance Works & Uepuirs, Sc Storekeepers’ Ex- 
penditure, in Gt Urituin, Ireland, & the Colonics 
Charge tor the Siipeiintendence of the Building 
and Repair of Bunacks, in Gt. Britain, IrLluiul, 
&. the Colonies .... 

Building and Repair of Barracks, iu Gt. Britain, 
Ii eland, and the Colonies 
liurraek M.isters’ Expendituic, Alloviunccsto Bur- 
luck M.isters, and Lodging Mom*} to Odicers in 
Gt Biil.iin, Ireland, nud the Colonies . 

Militaay. Civil, and Barrack Contingencies 

f Oidnance . . . jt*27,300 \ 

.Morob— j jytorg Branch . 5.>.;00 ) 

On .\ccouut for Stores, foi the year ending Mai 31, 
1833, lequired for Foicign Woiks and Repairs, 
and ^hich u ill In* deducted from the Vote for that 
Year, in the bame u.iv as the Vote of the lust is 
deducted fiom the Estimate of this Year 

,35,934 

180,404 

25,587 

115.084 

65,792 

129.719 

83.000 

j 

20.000 

34,029 

(«)214,018 

27,389 

(fc)l76.771 

59,480 

(d)121.543 

(/)92.976 

(g) 20,000 

1,905 

(c)6.312 

Ce).8l76 

43,614 

1,802 

61,087 

9,976 

Toi VL of the Exiraordinauies 

^055,. 520 

75t),206 

16,393 

ii7.o;9 




[ 100, 686 1| 

UNPRovintn (for Services) 

23,889 

st-ecj 

20,277 

- 

SrPERANNUAlFD . , . . ! 

346,564 

351,477 


4,913 

Exchequer Fees .... 

*1 

2.179 

1,520 

659 

- 

RCCAPITULATION. 

Ohdtkary ..... 

K\flCAOHJ>INARI>S . . . t . 

Cnpuomdui .... 

Si PhRANNUSTElJ .... 

LxOlItQUEH FEKb .... 

569,071 
655. 5 Jo 
23,889 
346.564 
2.179 

579 , 999 '' 

756,206 

,3,612 

331,477 

1,520 

26;277’ 

"659 

10,9Jb 

100.686 

4,913 

To be Expended . 

Deduct, Cl edits. 

1,697,223 

1,692,814 

20.936 

116. 5J7 

By Rents, Sale of Old Stores, and 1 

unexpended Sums of former c ^95,300) 
Grants . . . ^ J c 

By Rent of Canteens, &c. . . 46,709 J 

(0142,000 

(AJ2G8.126 


9.5,591 

126,126 

Total to be Voted . 

1,455,223 

1,424,688 

30,535 

-A 


Including* 3,192/ for HarbndoeB, and 1,046/. for St Vincf,nt. Voted in Supplemeutary Estimate 
last jear. (A) Including 25 387/- for Bnrbadoes, and 1,254/ for St. Vincent. Voted in Sup. Est. 
last year. (e) This iiirreaso aruies from the Lodging Money to Officers who are not accommodated 
ill barracks, being transferred to this Vote in the p^^sent Estimate. (<£) Including 5,973/ for Mis- 
cellaupouH Bariaok Charges. 'Voted in Supp. Kst lust year. (e^ This increase arises from the 
(’hurge for Postage in Ireland, which was ncietoforo repaid to the Oidnance by the Postmastei 
General. (/) Including 34,000/. required for " Ordnance" Stores last ye«^ bdt not voted ; Uie 
unexpected Balances on former Grants being sufficient to co\ cr the expense. Tliis sum having iM'oti 
p.iid, is now added to the amount voted for the other Stores in 1832-3, nud a corresjxinding addition 
has been made to the Credits of the Department lor that jear, in order to effect a just comparison 
Vide Note (A). (g) Voted in 8upp. Est. last >ear. (A) This includes 34,000/. applied to the 

puichase ui Stores last jfear, and also 46,000/. excess of credit taken lost year; the sum realized being 
188 , 000 /. only, instead of 234,000/. (i) 46,000/. has lieen deducted from the Credits of this year, to 

make good* a similar Sum token in excess in the Credits of last year. Had not this been the case, 
the Credits ut this year would have been 188,000/., instead of 142,000/. 

* Less. t Less. j; Less to be expended. $ Less Credits. | More to be voted. 
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SCHOOL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, PORTSMOUTH. 


A List of the Students of Naval Architecture at present belonging to his Majesty's 
Dock Yards and Naval Service; showing the Nature and Dates ot their respective 
Appointments, and the Periods when they respectively lett the School 


N\MES 

I eft the 
School 

Dati ot 

Appointments* 

Annual 

Salary 

• 

Nature of Appointmtiits 

R. Abethell . 

31 Dec. 1815 

• 

17 Feb. 19 

£ 

254 

Foreman of Yaid, Chatham 






Dock-} ard. 




22 July 26 

400 & 

Assistant Master Shipwii^ht, 





a house 

Woolwich, Jul} 1, 1830, 





• 

transferred 

T. Pretious • 

— 

1816 

1 7 Sept. 21* 

400 A 

Master Shipwright, J a- 





a house 

maica. 




26 June 23 

250 

Foreman of Yard, Portsm 




28 May 30 

400 & 

Timber and Store Kcc, 





50/ rent 

Pembroke 

W. Morgan . 

— 

1817 

19 July 22 

250 

Foreman of Yard, Plym 




25 June 30 

400 & 

Assistant Mastei Shipwit. 





a house 

Chatham, Oct 12, 1812, 






transferred 

F. J liRire . 

— 



6 Jan 23 

250 

Foreman of Yard, Chatm 

J. Major . 



j818 

27 Oct 24 

250 

Do (k) 

W Parsons . 

— 

10 March 25 

250 

Do Portsmouth, 

S. Head . . 

— 

1819 

— — 

250 

Do Chatham Jail 22, 






1825, Iransftjied 

WM‘P Rice 



— 

— — 

250 

Foreman of Y url, Cheitm 

J Williams 


— 

22 J *y — 

250 

Do Portsmouth, Jul} 31 






1826, tiansf 

I W&iU . 


1820 

27 — — 

250 

Foreman ot \ard, Poitsm 

H. Chatfield 


• 

12 June 28 

250 

Foi email of Y iid, 1^1} in 






Fel) 1, 18 30, traiisf 

J. Bennet . 

1 ^ 

— 

6 Oct 28 

250 

Foreman of Yard, Portsm 

Wf lleiiwood 

1 

1821 

1 Feb. 10 

250 

I (It man ot Yard, Portsm 






i •June 25, 18 30, ti ansi 

J P Peake 

^ 

— • 

21 Tune — 

250 

Fomn in ot Yaid, Ik itsm 

Cr Ciithtld , 


— 

7 Oct 31 

^ 250 

1 ortmaii of Y ud, lk\ni 

J Sheffield . 

— 

— 

1 3 Aug 32 

250 

Foiemin (f laid, Cha in. 

J. \llcn . . 


1822 

3 Sejt — 

250 

Do Pembroke 

A r B C leiise 

— 

— 

15 \pril 31 

200 

Didughtsmau to Suiviyoi 






of Nav^ 

J. Owen . . 



1825 

— — 

200 

Master of Metal Mills at 






Poitsm 

T. Lloyd . . 


— 

— — 

200 . 

•Master of Wood Mills .it 






Portsm 


1 


19 Jan. 33, at 

250 

Inspector of Maclmui} .it 






W oolwich 

A. J»Shaw . 

29 Aug 29 

Plymouth 

180 

• 

H. Craddock 





.Portsmouth 

180 

Qiiahf}ing themselves in 

J. Hancorn . 





Chatham 

180 

the Dock-} ards tor Foil - 

W R.Lang 

— 

— 

W oolwicji 

180 

, men as vacancies occur 

J. Large . 

• 

17 Sept. — 

Chaihatn 

180 



Admiralty, 17th Feb. 1833 "W S'lM()^DS 

Admualty, 28th Ftb 1833. 

N B — Eligibility to fill the office of Sui-veyor of the Navy has not, nor can have, 
any reference to the situations the persons may hold in the Dock-yards ; xioi^aic they, 
or can they be, selected ** by virtue ot their present rank " 

II. F. AaiBDiioz, Chief Clerk. 
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Tlie Number of Siudentif a<lmit(ed from the eommeneement w Forty-one, and the 
following is a list of those nut now in the Service, and therefore not included in 
the above Account. 


Entry. 

Name 

Discharge 


Robt R Catty. . 

Dismissed. 

No record 

Jos Musberry . . 

Died. 

John Pollexten 

( Died at Bombay. 

of date* of' 

W.H Davidson 

] • 

entry. 

James Lancey . . 
Thos Stockwefi. 

> Dismiss! d. 


James Beazlev. 

Died. 

1811 : 


January 1 

Wm H. Hartoh 

‘‘Removed to Sheerness Dock-yaid; left the 
seavice 1828. 

”” 

C. Bonnycastle . 

Ditto to Woolwich Dock-j ard , left the service 
1824. 

— 

Wra. Butcher . . 

Dismissed from the service^ being repuitcd in- 

1812; 


com})etent. 

January 1 

Geo.Moorsom . 

31st December, 1818, to Portsmouth Dock- 
yard; left the service 1828 . 


Sam. Ritheidon. 

Ditto to Plymouth Dock-yard , Uft the service 
February, 1820, and now Surveyor in the 

1 8 1 0 s 


India service. 

January 1 
1816 : 

J. C. Doudiiey . 

Died in the school. 

January 1 
1822: 

A. F. B Creuze 

Removed to Sheerness Dock-yard. 

August 19 

W. J Barton... 

Died at the school 1st Sept , 1828. 


Geo. Courtney . 

Removeirto Portsmouth Dock-yard , died 1 7th 
Sept, 1832. 


Charles Webb. . 

Died at the school, 31st March, 1827. 


An Account of the Total Expense incurred by the Public for the Erection and Main- 
tenance ot the School of Naval Architecture; statiiig the Expense and Number of 
Pupils in each Year respectively. 


Ytars. 

Numljcr 
of Fupils. 

Expt use in each 

lU m.irks 



£. 

s. 

d. 


1811 

12 

785 

0 

0 


1812 

15 

1 ,090 

0 

0 


1813 

19 

1,480 

0 

0 


1814 

23 

1,8‘20 

0 

0 


1815 

24 

2,015 

0 

0 


1816 

24 

14,259 

0 


The expense of the building and 

1817 

16 

8,943 

17 

U 

furniture is included iii these sums 

1818 

16 

2,d09 

10 

11 


1819 

14 

2,266 

10 

5 


1820 

11 

1,652 

4 

3 

• 

1821 

8 

1,446 

9 

11 

1 * 

1822 

12 

1,237 

4 

3 

1 

1823 

10— > 

-^,344 

18 

9 


1824 

10 

1,501 

9 

7 

1 

1825 

10 

1,362 

18 

2 


1826 

8 

1,515 

0 

4 


1827 

7 

1,237 

16 

6 


1828 

6 

1,192 

10 

11 


1829 

6 

1,145 

11 

2 


1830 ' 

• • 

928 

1 

3 


1831 

• • 

579 

15 

3 


1832 

• • 

444 

15 

5 



Admiralty, 28th Felu 1833% J. T. Brioqs, Acct^Gen. of the Navy. 
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ABSTRACT of a Return of Commissions in the Anny which have been pwrehnaed, 
and the Pay cancelled, up to April 1, 1833. 


BANKS. 

Number 
of each 
Rank. 

Annual Amount of 
Half-pay. &c. 
cancelled. 

Amount of 
Purchisc Money 
paid for each Rank. 




£ 

M, 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

Major • . 


1 

. 200 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

Captains 


18 • 

2,357 

10 

0 

16,87y 

6 

6 

Captain -Lieutenant • 


1 

54 

15 

0 

330 

0 

0 

Lieutenants 


378 

27,^77 

7 

6 

189,273 

8 

0 

Second Lieutenants . 


10 

511 

0 

0 

3,400 

0 

0 

Ensigns 

, 

258 

13,429 

19 

0 

88,598 

11 

4 

Cornets . • 


29 

i,m 

6 

8 

10,730 

0 

0 

Adjutants 

• 

. 8 . 

565 

15 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

Paymasters . > 


14 

1,733 

15 

0 

12,020 

0 

0 

Quartermasters . 

. 

21 

1,204 

10 

0 

7,550 

0 

0 

Chaplain 


1 

60 

16 

8 

300 

0 

0 

Assist -Dep -Paymaster 

General 

1 

136 

17 

6 

1,100 

0 

0 

Dep. Judge Advocate 
Physician 


1 

365 

0 

0 

1,600 

0 

0 

• 

1 

182 

10 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

Staff Surgeons . 

• 

8 

1,022 

0 

0 

4,710 

0 

0 

Surgeons 

• 

11 

1,534 

10 

5 

7,589 

1 

3 

Assist. Surgeons . 


82 

5,830 

17 

6 

2,211 

11 

8 

Apothecaries 

« 

2 

182 

10 

0 

745 

0 

0 

Hospital Assistants % 

« 

11 

401 

10 

0 

1,155 

16 

8 

Veterinary Surgeon . 


1 

100 

7 

6 

678 

0 

0 


Total 

1 857 

58,754 

17 9 

1 374,064 

15 

7 


The average age of the sellers has been 38f years ; the average annuity, 68/. I Is. 2iL ; 
the value of which, according to^he Government Tables, is, at the present price of 
the funds, 1,130A lOi.^ 

The average commuted sum given to each officer has been 436/. 9*. 7(1, 

The difference, 694/. Oj. 5d., is the average profit to the public from the measure on 
each commisbiuii purchased. 

War Office, April 16. • Edward Eluob. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 

A DMiRALTY, April 24th. 

This day, in pursuance of his Majesty's plea- 
sure, Chailes Edmund Nugent, Esq Admiral 
of the Red, iiv as promoted tifthe rank of Admiral 
of the Fleet. 

Commanders. 

J Roberts, retired. _ 

M. Foot. 

— Ross. 

Lieutenants. p 

F. B. Hankey, 

S. dronfell. 

R. Harris. 

£. 6. Maude. 


APPOINTMENTS. ^ 
Vice-Admiral Sir Pultency Msieolm. to be 
Commander-in-Ghief in the Mediterranean, vice 
Henry Hotham, deceased. 

JLear- Admiral W. H. Gage, to be Commander- 
In-Chief of the North Sea squadron, vice Sir F. 
Maloolmt 


Captains. 

Broun Caledonia. 

Cheetham Talaiero. 

\V U. Pell Forte 

W. Jones Vestal. 

* Commanders. 

R Low thian Ord.at Sheemess. 

R W. 01i\er Phoenix steamer. 

W. Herrington Forte. ^ 

I<IEUTENANTS. 

R. York (flag) San Josel 

M. C. Forster Do. 

K. A. Bradshaw Do. 

R. Dwyer . .mr. r.-fTi . .^^.PortsaiQntb. 
B. Leary SemB.BarnaJllll, 

R. Worgan ( a) (flag). . . .Britannia. 

W. H. Johnstone Do. 

J. Karlford Do. 

W.T. Griffiths Do. 

T. Matthias Caledonia. 

T.F. Tracy Do. 

— Brown Do. 

— Lunn Do.* 

S. Spencer Maitland traaep. 

N. W. Gifford VoUge. 

J. ALegord., Do. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS^ 


[lUNE, 


E. F. Willia 

.Volago. 

H. Eyres 

.Forte. 

J. £. Bingham 

Donegal. 

£. Wilsou - 


Symonds 

. Do. 

Otway 

. Do. 

G. Byng 

.Vernon. 

C. J. Bosanquet 

. Do. 

G. W. Smith 

.Phnmix steamer. 

£. E. Owen 

. Do. 

— Watson (acting). . . . 
H. H. gingham 

. Curlew. 

. Larne. * 

J. Orlebar 

. Do. 

J. B. Emery 

. Do. (pro ) 

Lord F. J. Russell 

. Do i 

F. B. Haukey 

. Belvidera. 

A, Bradshaw 

Forte. 

— Sullivan 

. I’luto. 

i. G. Raymond 

.Lapwinif. . 

W. M'llwdine 

.Caletlonia. 

C. H M. BueUe. .. . 

.Tweed. 

G Kennedy 

, Whiieliester. 

— Henderson 

..S\lMa, cutter. 

— Conway acting) . . . . 

, Noilh Star. 

E. F. Wells 

. Foite. 

M A SILKS. 


G. Hawes 

. Vol.'ige 

T. Pevtou 

. Caledonia. 

W. Seott 

. San Josef. 

J Yule 

. Vestal. 

Surgeons. 

T. Crelliji 

. Volage. 

Clarke 

.Ordin Cbatham. 

J. Allen 

Sail Josef 

— Price 

. > eva, eonv ship. 

A. Anderson 

. Hoy alAdmiral,do. 

G. Williams 

.\ estdl. 

F ('laiK 

Foite 

A Neil 

Plnenix, steamer. 

R.P. aell>er,Ml).(ro a 

p )Ca\edouia. 

A S.s 1 S'l AN 1 S IT no T O NS 

A. Yeoman 

. .(’olumbinc 

F Mansel, M.D 

. . llaslar 

F Bienan 

('otiliaucc, steam 

J.W' Le Giaud 

..Volage 

— .'4heii 

f).*c 

G. Hunu (sup ) , . 

\ icloiy. 

L)0\lc (SU]) ) . . 

'"du Josef. 

J. Dunn 

. Foite. 

J. Monison 

Do 


. Phu*nix,8teameT. 

\V Doak 

..Ve.fal ' 

W’. M'Aulcv 

. .Sail Josef. 

J. V>al'On 

. . Do. 

PunsLits. 


G. Goodridge 

. .Fyrle 

R Goldin 

(hiUvloTiia. 

J.Glciidon 

. Vcst.il 

— Murray 

. Drd. PlyTUOUth. 

H. Cmbyn 

. .Volage. 

(L Doubt 

. . Sparrow*. 

1* J .IcBsop, Secietaiy to Admiral Sir W. 

llargoud. 



Chaplains 

Kev. C T1 jL '?«'>" Josef. 

Rev. W R. yne ( ‘>up ) . ■ . Po. 

Rev. H. Ralviii (’.'ileilonia. 

llev. — Maisjiall Foite. 


ROYAL MARINES. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Captain. 

G. H. Cor^ton, vice M'Callam* 


FiRiT Lieutrnantb. 

R. Wright, vice Ogden, drowned. 
J. Fraser, vice M'Loroth, h. p. 

W. Huttou, \ ice Corytou. 

Skcond Liautknant. 
Tlios Fraser. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Captains 


J Humby 

, . . . •. Ocean 

— Gisbourji 

San Josef. 

— Deiaeomlie .... 


Fir'^t Liei 

TENANTS. 

K A Paiker. ... 


Sm'OND Li H'TF NANIS 

F. Fra SCI 


G llollinwoitb ... 


W Sluw clli‘1 

Do. 

ll F Minton , 


H D Risk me 

, ..Sail Josef. 

J R. Jackson .... 

Do. 


ARMY. 


WAH-OFFICi:, April 23. 

Eiraluni in tin* (J.iAolle of 16lh iiist. — Castle- 
iiiartiu Yeoniuin> C<i\ali). Ibi Geoige Augustus 
Halne^. Gniil. to In* Comet, read Geoige Au- 
gustus H.uiie-', (Ji Ml. \e 

PRIL 26] 

7th Kegt. of Diagooi) (iu.ards — Cornet and 
Acting-Ailjl II .1 I)eim>,, lioiii the Cavalry 
Depbl at Maulstoin ( It nling Master, ) to be 
(’ornet, without ]>a> , As-ist-Suig S Parry, 
M D tioni h. p of tin*. 'Sill \('t R.it. to bo 

Assist -Slug. Mce W Jt H(»s.s,’pl,u ed on h p 
8tli Kngl ol Light Diag ( .ijil. M 'F Tiiinc, 
from the SOlli legl to he CapI mcc L\on, who 
exeb , ’J'loop 'sell .M. 1)01 .1 Ueilij , to lie Comet, 
bj p Mtc Rolmis, who let 

2,'th Foot — Capt D M.u donald, fiom h p. 
of 42d n gt to be C.ipt i ice Fieemaii, w ho excli 
lee the dill 

.jOlli Fool — 12ns A MMcdou.tld, to he Lieut 
AMthont j). \u*e Pe.iKc, di'i , (i. N Heaid, 
(jeiit to he 12 hs \ ice M.u loiiahl 

Htith Foot. — Ca])t M J.>on, tioiii Slli Light 
Di.ig to be Ca])l MCC 3’iimc. win ciffh 

8‘hli Foot — N Cowlc>, (leiit to he 12iis. by 
p. MCC Pop])loloii, ]m)in 

Garrisons — Lieut. C M alsh, fioiii Shcerncss, 
to lie holt Miipii at Duiirainiou Foil, vice 
Austin, u ho exth , Lieut T Austin, from 
Duiiraiinoii Foit, to be Foit-Majoi at Slieeriu’ss, 
vice Malsh, whoexch 

Memor.unla — \ssisl -Com -General J Rcn- 
dall, has been permit led to resign his com- 
nnssion. 

The name of tin* (Teiitlomaii appointed to the 
32d foot, on the 18ili of Apiil, 1833, is John 
Einle Money, and not Muriay, as stated in the 
Gazette of the P.Mli A]iiil 

The dale of 12nsigu llast’s promotion to a 
Lieutenniiey in the 4'.tth foot, is .Inly i9th, 1832, 
aud nut April I9th, 1833, as .stated in the 
Gazette of the 19th inst. ^ 

April 30 

Royal Waggon Train. — Lieut. C. M*Clinlock, 
from '88th foot, to be Ciipt. by p. vifie R. Jackson, 
w ho ret 

68th Foot. — Major N. Prinfrie, (fcoitt h. p. Slat 
foot, to be Major, vice Damca^ trhose upp. has 
not taken place. ' ; . ' 

88th Foot.— Ens. G. P. O’MaR^, to be ^^jE. 
by p. vice M‘Cliiituuk, piom. i& the Boyal^ri^. 
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Train; Geut. Cadet C. Ellison, from Eoy. Mil. 
Coll, to be Eiifl. by p. vice O’Malley. 

Memorandum. — The app. of Ensign Tobin, to 
the 56th foot, on the 12th inst. was by p. 

Royal SuHsex Eegt. of Militia. — H. W. Bates, 
Gcut.'to bo Ens. 

Royal Noith Gloucester Militia. — J G. Welch, 
Esq. to be (’apt. vice Matthews, res.; H. J. 
White, Geut. to be lileut. vice Welch, pto*'™- 
itoyal South Gloucester Militia. — T. Earle, 
Gent to be Kns 

Flintshire Yeomanry Cavalry.— P. Mostyn, 
Gent, to be Cornet. 

Lincoln Heath Yeomanry Cavalry —A. Pen- 
cock, Gent, to be Cornet, vice Jarvis, res. 


May 3. 

71h Dime Guards — (.eiit. Cadet C. E. Lucas, 
fiem the Riding I^st.iblishment, to have the 
rank ol Cornet (being Riding-master) Mdthout 
p. v’lce Denny, v\ hosu app. has not taken place. 

3d Liglit Drag.— Lieut. W. W. Congreve, to 
be Capl. by p. vice M'CJueeu, viho ret ; (kunet 
K. CoghUii, to be Lieut by p vice Congreve ; 
C. "NN . II Steward, (ieiit to be Comet, by p. 
vn*e Coghl.in 

17 th Light Diag. — Lieut. N B. F. Shawe, to 
be Capl lij p vice Robbins, who ret ; Cornet 
P J West, to lie Lieut bv p vice Sltawe; J. 
Moidaunt, Geut to be Comet, by p. vi<e West. 

8th hoot -Cant W Tudor, tiom 2jtli foot, 
to })(' Ciijit \ iee Diioiii, who ret 

Uth hoot. -Lieut .1 tiiant, to be (’apt. 
without p, vice G M‘K<'P/.ie, dec ; Ens. (’. 
Canqibell. to be Lieut, vice Grant ; Comet W. 
PiUwoitli, iioiii h p 2ltli Light Diag to be 
IhiS vice Campbell. 

aotli Foot Ens J T Airej , to be Lieut, by 
p viee Bathe, who nd , A .1. II. Lunisden, 
Gent to l)i‘ r.ns bv p vue Alley. 

4Uth Foot —11 (’. Tyler, (iciit. to Im? Eus.by 
p vice Hill, who letire'. 

48th Foot — Jiieut W. (’odd, to be Cant, 
witlioiit p viee Rolieitsilii, dec ; Ens II 1>. 
Gibbs, to be Lieut, vue Codu; .1. S Shoitt, 
Geut to be Ensign, vue Gibbs 

C2d Foot— Lieut J OMeaia, to be Capt. 
wiihoiit p viee Pendei, dec ; Eiis. W. A Pen- 
der, to be Lieut vice O'Meaia ; i-iis 11. Seott, 
fiom h i» 8Jtl loot, t^lie En.s viA* Pi-nder 

80lh hoot Ens. R Si lieheiras, to be Lieut, 
without {■ vue Inksoii, dee , E 11. Stubiuger, 
fioni h p 9‘Jlh foot, to be Ensign, vice Sclic- 
berras. 

95ili Foot — Assist -Surg J. D (Jvant, from 
the Stall, to be Assist -Surg. vice Leonaid, who 
exch 

98tli Foot— Lieut. .1 S. Lyon, from h p 3d 
Gar Bat , to he Lieut vice Davies, pium. 

Unatt.iched- l.ieut, W*. C. M.iyme, from 6lh 
foot, to bo (’apt by p. 

Bievet — To be Majors in tlic Army — ('apt. 
W. Tudor, 8ih foot; (’/apt *r. FitrgeruJd, Town- 
Major of kingstoii, Upper Canada 

Hospital Staff —To be Slatf-Ashist -Rurg D. 
Leonaid, finm 9.'»lh foot, vice Grant, who exeh. ; 
A. Knox, M 1>, vice Button, app. to bithfoot. 

Memoiaiuliira — The app of Lieut A Slewail, 
from h p. 84th foot, to be Lieut, in 13th foot, as 
stated in the Gazette of 12lh October last, hat* 
not taken place. 

• 

The half-pay of the under mentioned oflieers 
has been cancelled from the 3d inst. inclusive* 
upon tlieir receiving a commuted allowance for 
their commissions : — Lieut. J. C. V. Molesworth, 
h. p. unat.; Ljieut. J. A. Dennis, li. p. Royal 
York Rangers; Lieut. W. Grant, h. p. 1st loot ; 
Major W. Bus#c)ie. h. p. 2d Hussars King’s Ger- 
main Legion ; Sjjusg. Ci Thompson* h. p. 2d Line 
1 


Batt. King’s (ferman Legion ; Capt. C. Bremer* 
h. p. 3d Hussars King’s German Legion; Capt. 
E. A. Holtzeimann, h. p. 2d Light Inf. Batt. 
King’s German Legion; Capt. C. W. A. E. J. 
Mynckhen* h. p. Ist Lt. Inf. Batt. King’s 
Geiman Legion; Lieut. W. Gray, h. m unat.; 
Hi'cond-Lieut. J. J. Gordon, h. p. Bourbon 
regt ; Lieut. R. H. E. White, h. p. Ist foot; 
Lieut C. B. Vignoles, h. p. 1st foot ; Ens. D. 

Ji'rench, h. p. 18th foot: Ens. J. Hodges, h. p. 
22d foot; Ens. E. A. Campbell, h. p. 53d foot. 

• * May 7. 

17 th Foot. — Cayt. G. Macdonald, from 68th 
foot, todiie Capt. vice Graham, who exch. 

68th Foot. — Capt. J. Blood, to be Major, by p. 
vice Viingle, who ret ; Lieut R. L. Pliipps, to 
lx* Capt. by p. viee Blood ; Capt. K. GraJiam, 
from* 17 th foot, to be (’apt. vico Macdonald, 
who exch ; Ens. A Douglas, to lie Lieut, bv p. 

• vice Phipps; — Muinwariiig, Gent, to be l^ns. 
by p. vice Douglas. 

May 10. 

2d Life Guards — Vet.-,Surg. F. (k Cherry, 
from h p Royal Wag. Tiain, to lie Vct.-Surg. 

V lee Field, dec. 

2d Drag, (iiiurds. — Lieut. J. S. Lyon, from 98th 
fool, to be Lieut, v ice Addison, app, to the 45th 
loot. 

5lh Foot.— Capt. W'. C. Mayne, from h. p. 
unat. to be Capt viee W. Smiih who exch. rec. 
the lilt , Ens J Woodwuid, tube Lieut, by p. 
vice Mayne, piom.; T Eyre, Gent, to bo Ens. 
by p VICO Woodward 

8th Fool. — Lieut. J. Byron, to bo Capt. by p. 
v Tudor, who ret. , Ens. E 11. (iieathead, to be 
Lieut. , by p vice Byron, A. Plunkett, Geut. to 
be Kns by p vice (iiealliead. 

14tli Foot— A Siiottiswoode, Gent, to, be 
Ens by p vice Pdswoitli, who ret. 

26th Foot — A. F Evans, (ieut, to be Ens. by 
p. vice Ravage, who ret. 

27tli Foot— Lieut. J. Maclean, to be Capt, by 
p. vice Macdonald, vvho ict., Ens U. is (j^ 
Neynoe, to be Lieut, by p. vice Macleod; F D. 
\ignoles, (font, to be Imis by p vice Neynoe, 

34tU Foot — l^be Lieuts tiy purcliase’.— Ens. 
F. P. (iliibbs, v'ire Reed, who ict. ; Ens. J. 
Arnold, vice Newcomen, who ret 

To be Ensigns. — Kiis O. Muikhom, fiom 9()lh 
regt vice (ilubb; Gent Cadet E. Ilealhcote, 
from Royal Mil, (kill, by p vice Arnold. 

4 1st Foot — A C Meik, (jient to be Ens. by 
p. vice O’Meaia, who ret 

45lh Foot — Lieut 11 U. Addison, fiom 2d 
Diag (Guards, to be Lieut, vice Stretch, app to 
98th regt. 

60tli Foot — Mnjoi H S. Norlhcotc, fiom h.p. 
unat to Iw Major, vice J. R Thornhill, who 
exi h 

(>2d Foot — Lieut. F. J. Ellis, to be (’apt by 
p vice O’Meara, who ret ; Ens D S Cooper, 
to be Lieut, by p v lee Ellis , A. Macleod, Gent! 
tojbe Ens. by p vice Cooper. • 

74 th Fool — Capt. C. M'Clintock, from h p. 
Royal Wag. Tiaiii, to be Capt. vice Goidon, 
who exeh lee. the diff. 

BOtli Foot — . D. T ay lor, G ent, to bo Ens. by 

vice Stubingei;^HIb’l‘ef?"^’''»M^ 

L 90th Foot. — Gent. Cadet C M. Chester, from 
lyal Mil. Coll, to be Ens. by p. v. Markham* 
aiip to the 34th regt. 

98th Foot — Lieut. B. E. Stretch, from 45th 
regt. to be Lieut, vico Lyon, app. to 2d Diag. 
Guards. 

Unattached.— Lieut. J. Macdow'all,from Royal 
Wag Tiain, to be Capt without p. 

Memoranda.— Tlie name of the Lieut, app. to 
the 70 th regt. on the l2tli ult. is Johnstone, and 
not Johnson* os formerly stated.— The half-pay 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENtS. 


[JUNE, 


( 

of Ens. Campbell, 53d foot, wns cancelled from 
3d May, 1833, as stated in the Gazette of the 
3d inst. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. May 8. 
Royal Regt. of Artillery. — Secotid-Gapt. R> 
Kendall, to be Adjt. vice Wright, prom. 

3d Regt. of the Duke of Lanraster’s Own 
Militia —Sir J. Gerard, Bart, to be Major ; G. 
Knox, Gent, to be Lieut. , 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, May 13. 
Royal Regt. of Artillery.— First-Liciit. H. R. 
Gillespie, to be Second-Captain, %ice Ford, ret 
on h. p. ; Second-Lieut. N. £. Ilarison, to bo 
First- Lieut, vice Gillespie. 

Ordnance Medical Department. — R. .Temple- 
ton, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Nelson, dec. 

Upper Ward and Airdrie Corps of Lanark- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry. — A. M. D. Lockhart, 
Esq. to be Capt. ; J. Dickenson. Gent., T. R. 
Scott, Gent, to bo Lieuts. ; S. (viay, Gent to be 
Cornet. 

WAR-OFFiCE. May 1?. 

7th Light Drag — Capt .lolin Earl of Ilope- 
toun. from h. p. unat. to be Capt. vice L. II. 
Bathurst vvhu cxeh. 

14th Light Drag. — (’ornet L. C. Bayntun, 
from h. p. unat. to lie Cornet, repaying dif. vice 
Surtees, dec. 

2d Foot. — Lieut. W. H. S. Hadley, from 33<1 
foot, to lie Lieut, vice Forbes, who excli, 

10th Foot. — Lieut -Col. J. II. Belli, from h p. 
unat. to be Lieut.-Col. vice J. Payler, who exch. 
rec. dif. 

33d Foot. — To be Lieutenants. — Lieut. T. 
Plunkett, from 35th foot, a ice Munton, who 
exch. ; Lieut. M. Forbes, from 2d fool, vice Had- 
ley, who exch. 

35th Foot — Lieut. J. (). Munton, from 33d 
foot, to be Lieut, vice Plunket, who exch. 

Herts Militia. — C W. Sutton, Gent, to be Ens. 
South Herts Yeomanry Caxalry. — The Most 
Noble the Marquis of .Salihbur;»{, to lie Lieut.- 
Uol. ; Hon. .1. W. Gnmston, to be Major, vice 
Marquis of Salisbury, jirom. : Hun. E. H. Grim- 
stuu, to be Capt. vice Lord Grimston, prom. ; G, 
Walker, Gent, to be Lieut, vice E. Griflith, les. ; 

C. Johnstone, Gent, to be Cornet, vice Walker, 
prom. 

Surrey Yeomanry Cavalry. — W. Flock tun, 
Gent, to be Cornet, vice Scovell, prom. 

Southern Notts Yeomanry Cavalry, — T. 
Moore, Esq. to be Major, vice L. Rolleston, 
res. ; G. Robinson, Esq. to be Capt. vice Moore, 
prom. ; O. Davies, Gent, to be l^’econd-Lieut. ; 
W. Rolleston, Gent, to bo Cornet. ' 
Warwickshire Yeomanry Cavalry. — W. S, 
Dugdale, Esq. M.F. to be Capt. vice Dugdale, 
resiraod. 

North Lincoln Yeomanry Cavalry. — G. Porter, 
Gent, to be Surg. 

WAR-OFFICE. May 24. 

8th Light Drag. — Cornet Q. Vivian, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice CV* -^"ret. 

Rml Wag^ Train.— Lieut. T. W. Nesham. 
firom Rifle Bngode, to be Capt. by p. vice Bur- 
rowes, who ret. 

10th Foot.— Major W. G. Freer, to be Lieut.- 
Col. by p. vice Belli, who ret.; Capt. £. Allen, 
to be Mmor ^p. vice Freer ; Lieut. C. L. Strick- 
land. to be efapt. by p. vice Allen; Ens. W. G. 

D. Nesbit, to m Lieut, by p. vice Strickland; 
Ensign A. B. Cane, from 67th foot, to be Ens. 
vice Nesbitt. 

fl6th Foot.— To be Captains without p.— Lieut. 

M. Minuet, vice Park, dec. ; Lieut. J, Fraser, 


vice M'Innes, whose prom, of Oct. 27, 1832, has 
been cancelled. To be Lieuts. without p.— Ens. 
O.G. PoiTott, vice M'lnnes; Ens. and Adjt. A. 
M‘Dona1d, to have the rank ; Eiis. J. W. Boyd, 
vice Perrott, whose prom, of Oct. 27, 1832, has 
been cancelled. To be Ensign. — Ens. T. Price, 
from h.p.34tli foot, vice Boyd. 

67th Foot. — W. Pilsworth, Gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice C'ane, app. to 10th foot. 

80th Fot)t. — Lieut. W. H. Christie, to be Capt. 
by p. vice M'Niven, prom. ; Ens. J. Smith, to be 
Lieut, by p vice Christie; W. H. Bradford, 
Gent to be Ens. by p vice Smith. 

Rifle Brigade. — .Second-Lieut, R. W 1). Flam, 
stead, to he First Lieut, by p. vice Nesh.am, 
prom To have the rank of First- Lieut. — Se- 
eond-Lieut and Adjt. R Wilbrahum ; Second- 
Lieut and Adjt S Beekwith. To lie Serond- 
Licut. by p. — R. Viscount Jocelyn, vlee Flam- 
stead. 

Roybal African Colonial Corpi? —Lieut. T. 
Berw'iek, to lie Capt. without p. To be Lieuts. 
without p — Ens A. Findlay and St I.. Beere, 
and Ens D. W Jevers, from Royal Newfound- 
land Vet. Comp viee Berwick 'I'o be Ens. 
without p. — Cornet G S llareourt, from h p. 
9th Light Diag . J. R. Maxwell, Gent, vice 
Findlay; H M. NieolN, (Jeiit. vice Beeie. 

Royal Newfoundland Vet. Companies — Ens. 
J. Masters, Iroin li p H9th foot, to be Ens. vice 
Jervis, prom, in R. A. Colonial Corps. 

ITn.ittached — Capt, T. W. O. M'Niven, from 
80lh foot, lo lie Major of Inf by p. 

Memoranda — Th^yindcrmentioncd officer has 
been allowed to retire from the seivice, by the 
sale of an unat. commission: — Major J. Bar- 
w ick, li p. unat 

The app. ot Licnt. A Hoddle, from h, p. Roy. 
African Corps, to be Lieut, in the 55th loot, as 
stated in the Gazette of the 5tli Sept. 1832, has 
not taken plaee. 

The (iuistian names of Ens Plunkett, of the 
8th fiM)t, aie Anthony Tidnall Sydney Sliawe. 

The eommissiou of Dciuity Assiht-Comniis- 
saiy-Geiieial W Cordeaux. has been taiic eiled 
lioiii the 3d iijst inclusne. lie having accepted 
a commuted .lUowanee for his half pay. 

The conimission<<> for the undci mentioned 
officers have been cancelled from the 24tli inst. 
inclusive, the]., having acf, epted eoinmutefl al- 
lowances for their half-pay : — Capt G Nacker- 
hagen, h.p. 2d L. Inf. Batt. King’s (icr, Legion; 
Lieut (’.von Windhelm, h. p.7th L. Batt King’s 
Ger. Ijogioii , (’apt. II. C, L. von Borstel, h. p. 
Ist L Balt. King’s Ger Legion, Lieut. R 11. 
Symons, h. j» un.it., Liout.T Pigott, h p 104th 
foot; Lieut. J Co.iteb, h p. 1 04th foot ; Lieut. J. 
Deighton, h. p GCtli foot; Lieut E (Juilbuan, 
li, p. 22d Lt Diag. , Cajit. L. Behne, h p 2d Lt. 
Inf. Batt. King’s (Jei. Legion; IJ.ijit. F. von 
Hugo, h. p. 7th L Batt. King’s Ger. Legion; 
Ens G Miicdonell, h. p. 58tli foot ; Ens. J. A. 
Maxwell, h. p. YorkLt Inf Volunteers. 

The half-pay of the undermentioned officer 
has been cancelled from the 1st April, 1832, in- 
clusive, he having accepted a commuted allow- 
ance for nis commission: — Lieut. C, II. Dela- 
main, h. p York Chasseurs. 

Lieut. E. Fairfield, 55th foot, has been allowed 

retire from the service, by the sale of aa 
unat. commission. 

May 24. 

The King has been pleased to appoint the 
following officers of the Irish Militia, to be ap- 
pointed AideB-de-(’amp to his Majesty, for the 
service of Militia forc^ : — Colonel tlie Marquis 
of Ormond, Kilkenny Militia ; CoL the Marquis 
of Thomond, City of Cork Militia. 

Cnmbt'rlund Regt. of Militia. — K. Penning- 
ton, Gent, to be A^t. with rank Cant. ' 

« East Kent Yeomanry Cavalry.— Sir J. E« 
Uoneywood, Bart, to be Cornet. 
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BIRTHS. MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

April 16, at Canonteign, the Right Hon. 
Viscoiintois Exmouth, of a son 

The Lady of Ciwt. Tyler, K. N., LL^Governor 
of St. Vincent’s, of a daughter. 

At the Priory, Sliureham, the Lady of Lieut.* 
Col. Somerset, of a daughter. 

April 21, in Devonshire-place, the Lady of 
Lieut-Col. White, of a daughter 

April 24, in Dublin, the Lady of Capt. Hill, 
52d light infantry, of a son. 

April 26, in Portugul-streeLGrosvenor-square. 
the Lady of Maior-Cieneriil SoUey,of a daughter. 

April 30, at Birr Biurracks, the Lady of Major 
Anderson, 50th regt. of a daughter. 

May 1, in Prance, the Laily of Capt. ftayes 
O’Grady, K.N of a daughter. 

May 2, at Cork, the Lady of Mujor-General 
Sii Robert Travers, of a daughtor. 

At liawlbowline, (3ork llaibuur, the Lady of 
Dr. King, Surgeon of the Naval Hospital, of a 
son. 

May 3, at Dunollie, the Lady of (hi]>t. John 
Mac Dougall, of Mao Doiigall, II. N ot a son 

At Beverley, Yorkshire, the Lady of laeut. 
Clul>le\, R N. of a son. 

At the Royal Artillery Bair.aeks, Portsmouth, 
the L.idy of 'I’liomas Seaton, Lsq , Suigeoii of 
that col ps, of a son ^ 

At .Stoke, the Lady oi* T. , Shank*., E.sq , 
Purser, 11 N. of .k son 

At Bidefoid, the laidy of Lieut. .Taek.son, R.N. 
of a son. 

At Bodmin, the Lady of Lieut. Liddell, R.N. 
of a sou 

At Soiilhsea, tlie I ady of Lieut D. Fairant, 
Royal Maiinc Arlilleiy, of Uuns, assoii and 
daughter. 

M.iy4. at Moffatt, the^I.ady ot Cajit. Wm 
Hope Joiinstone, ot a daughtei. 

May 6, at Devon Cottage, Isle of Wight, the 
Lady of Lieut. Broiineker, 11 N of a hon 

May H, at Dovei, the Lady of Lieut Whit- 
more, of a duuglitei. 

May 9, at Buttevant Barracks, the Lady of 
Majoi Joiin Clarke, (••miuaiiding^Glli legiraent, 
of a daughter. 

May 14? at tlie residence of her mother, in 
Bath, the l.ady of .T.imes Dawn, Lsq ,8th Royal 
Irish Hussais, of a daughter. 

May 15, at C’arisbrook, Isle of Wight, the 
Lady of liieiit Tlios 11 ewett. of a daughter. 

May I9th, at Woithing, the Lady of Capt. 
Fraser, R N of a daugliter. 

May 20, at llaverlield Lodge, Great Missen- 
den, the Lady of Thomas Backliouse, Esq lalo 
Major 47th regiment, of a sou and heir. 

MARRIAGES. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, Lieut. Il.vrt, 49ih 
regt. to Frances Allen, fourth daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. 11. Okes. 

April 15, at Tenby, Cant Franei*- Bftiee, R N. 
to Elizabeth, daughter or John Middleton, Esq. 
of CUf on. 

At Biillyboy Church, King’s County, Capt.G^* 
Bartley, Paymaster 50th regt. to Kate, eldest 
daughter of L^put. Thomas Freer, Quarter- 
Master of the same regt. 

By special license, at Sir Harcourt I.eoH’ 
Marine Villa, Black lltmk, Dublin, by tlie 
Venerable the Archdeacon of Kildare. John 
Moiklam. Esq. late of the 9th Lancers, to Mary 
Sophia, eldest daughter of the Rev. Sir Har- 
coavt Lees, Bart. 

At^hilliad Church, county Antrim, Lieut. 
Ed. Aldrich. H.E. to Mary, only daughter of W’m, 
Chuine, Esq. of Ballyctaigy, county Antrim. 


Capt. Henry Conn, R.N, of Trenuick, near 
Truro, to Miss Newwrt. 

Lieut. Pitman, R.N. aged 72, to Anne, aged 
M years, daughter of Mr Wm. Abraham, 
Tiiiuding Waiter at the port of Liverpool. 

May 2, at Ash, Kent, John Winter Hope, Esq. 

^ R.N. •to Sarah, youngest daughtcj of the late 

* John Newman, i'isq 

At Falmoutli, W S Dicken, Esri of the Hon. 
East Imlia Company’s Bengal Service, to Ca- 
therine Lamb, youngest d.iiighter ot the late 
Capt J. L. Pophiini, H N. 

Assist.-Surgeon Chartres, H.M S. Conw'ay, to 
Elizi^tii, the third daughter of Capt Herriott, 
R M 

• At Barnstaple, Lieut Richard H. S Pearse, 
R N. to Mary, the only child of Samuel Brem- 
ridge. Esq of that town. 

At liiuitwit Major. G1amorg.*iusliire, Lieut. 
RuWrt Kearsley Dawson, H.E to Anna Maria, 
second daughtei of the Rev Rubeit Nicholl, of 
Dimlaud-hoiise, in the same coiinty. 

At l.ittlehnni, Lieut Isaac Burch, U N. lo 
Mary, daughter of the late (’. H Jervoise, Esq. 

At Sidmouth, Lieut. Theopliiliis L. Jenkins, 
5th legt. lo Margaret, third daughter of Lieut.- 
Geneiul Walker 

At Belenrra C3iureh, George Thompson, Esq 
Guarter-Mastei 2>th regt. to Eliza, youngest 
daughter of the late Taeut. Masterman. R.N. 

May 13, at St Mary’s Cluireh, Biyiuistone- 
square, laeut Chas R Dashwmxl, R N eldest 
son of Real Admiral Sir C’has Dashwood, and 
nephew of the late land Kiiisale, to Julia, 
eldest daughter of J E lloveiideri. Esq. of 
Gloucester place, Portmaii-square. 

May IGth, at St M.irgaiel’s. Rochester, 
Fiaucis James Saumarez S.iv age, Est}. youngest 
son ot Col Sii John Uoscawen Savage, C.B. 
and K C 11 to Susannah .lane, youngest dau. 
ot the late Rev. Wm. Eveleigh, L L H. Vicar of 
Lamberhurst and Avlcsford, in the county of 
Kent. 

May 21, at Andrew’s C’lmreh, Hertford, 
George Parbury, Esq to Mary Ann Joanna, the 
only daugliter of the late Edward Ellis, Esq. of 
tli^ tow u. 

DEATHS. 

M EUTFN ANT-COLOKILS. 

Get 22, Ogihie, 46th foot, Secunderabad, 
Madras 

Adam Peebles, formerly of 9th foot. 

MAJOR. 

Nov. 1, 1831, Baile, h.p. R. M. 

• CAPTAINS. 

Sept 24, 4832, M‘(’onehcy, 16th Light Drag, 
at (’awnpore, Bengal 

May 29, 18.32, Lely, li. p. R.M. 

Jail. 26, Short, R M 

Lunn, h p. 104th foot • 

March 27, C.irioll, h i». Portuguese Service. 

March .30, Murdock, h. p. 56th foot 

April 12, Rutherford, of late ILtli Vet. Batt. 
Jedburgh, North Brilaiu. 

* aiwuxiiiwkN-v 

Oct. 20, 1832, Cates. 20th mSl, Belgaum, 
Bombay. 

Robinson, 26th foot. 

July 18, 1832, Maciiamara, 49th foot, Ber- 
Uompore. Bengal. 

— — Aubln, 57th foot. 

April 11, Peake. 59th foot. Enniskillen. 

Feb 1, Ileatley, Royal Eng., Lisbon. 

Feb. 19. Gray, R.M. • 

April 23, Reid, ret f. p. Inv. Art., Woolwich. 

Jan. 26, Brownlie, of late Art. Driv., Muwel- 
burgh. 
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DEATHS. 


Gilbert. h.p.R.M. 

Feb. 1, Jolm Pearce, ditto. 

Oct. 4. 1832. King, ditto. 

Martin, ditto. 

Dec. 1832. Greenwood, ditto. 

March 7. Harries, ditto. 

March 14, Sharp, h. p 72d foot. 

Scott, h. p. 66th foot, Barr. Master at 

Ballincollig. 

Nov. 17, 1832, Stevenson, h p. 99th foot, 
('anada. r 

April 4. 1833, Shea, h p. 4th Line King’s , 
Ger. Legton. 


COKNET, ICNSIONS, AND SKCOND-LIFTTEVANTS. 

March 13, Johu8oii,7th Dr Gils., Oulliucullig. 

M‘('ay, h p. 27th foot. 

March 31, llalpn, late of Vet Cos, Chatham. 
Maich 24, Klla, late 2d R. Vet. BatU 
Der. 18,1832, Leuterding, h. p. Biuus. Inf. 
April 11, Johnston, h. p. R M ' 

PAYMASTERS, 

Nov. 22, 1832, M ‘Gregor, h. p. 5th Gar. Batt. 
Panama. 

April 4, Anderson, li p 95th foot 

QUAKiER-MVSlEltS 

Oct 7, 1832. Rov>en, 16th foot, Cliinsurah, 
Bengal 

Maich 17 , Heatlo}, late of Staff Corps. 

MEDICAI, Dbl'ARTMf NT. 

Vet -Siirg Field, 2d Tiife (ids. 

Maith 14, Assist. -Surg. Nelson, Ord. Med. 
Dep . Halifax, N S 

Maich 18, Stcifi-Siirg. .larvis, h p. Margate. 

Mareh 31, WilUamsou, h p Banff, 

N. B. 

Jan. 23, ■ CaUUell, li p. 

April Kith, Siirg Young, h p JOthtoot, St. 
Ililicr's, Jersey 

CH\ plains’ DEVARTMENl, 

llcv, lloiace Paikei, h p. 


Nov. 28th, at Canton, Lieut J. AV. Phillips, 
R.N., Captain of the jnUate ship Eli/alieth 
Dee. 22. at Shalapoor, in the East Indn*s, 
Lieut Robert Ddvisoii Maeken/ie, of the 1st 
legt of Nalue eaiahj 

Jan. 2d. of a wound received cn tlie ]ireeeding 
day, while on service aifsiiust the (’howars near 
Bundee, Lieut. K. JI. Tiinibull, Adjutant of the 
24th regt N. I * 

April 19th. at Malta, Vice-.\(lniiial Hon Sir II. 
Ilotham, K C B G C St M it G., < ’onim.mder- 
in-Chief ol the Mediterranean station, age«l 57. 

Off Tripoli, by tbe iij)sptting of a Ixiat of 
H.M S. Bulvidcra. Lieut Geo. M. (iairett, R.N 
and First Lieut. Robert Ogden, R M. 

A]iril 20th, at his house in J H-voTishire- 
plaet*, hied Colonel John Baillie, Hon East 
India Company’s Service, in thl* (list year of 
his age. In November, 1791, this ollieei ar- 
rived in India, having been amminted to a ca- 
detship on the Bengal Establishment in the 
preceding year In 1797 he was eiT] ployed by 
Loid 'leignmouth to translate from the Aiabic 
language an eminent work on the Mahumedan 
law, compiled by Sir William .loiies; and on 
the first formation of the (’ollege of Fort "Wil- 
liam, about IMOO, h e w as appoin ted Professor of 
the Arabic laiigriJgos, and of Ma- 

homedan law, in that institution 

Soon after the coinnieiicement of the war 
with the eonfeUeiated Mahratta chieftains, 
Captain Baillie offered his sendees as a volun- 
teer ill the field, and proceeded to join the 
army then employed in the siege of Agra. At 
that time the precarious situation of affairs in 
the province of Bundlecund requiring , the su- 
perintendence of an ofiicer qualined by talents 
and abilities to conduct the various important 
and difficult political negotiationB on which 
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depended the establishment of the British au- 
thority in that province, the Commander-in- 
Chief, with the approbation of government, se- 
lected Captain Baillie for the conduct of that 
arduous duty, and he continued to discharge 
the same from 1803 to 1807- 
Tlie original object of the British govern- 
ment, as connected with the general operations 
of the war, was to establish its authority, in the 
name of tlie Peishw'a, over that portion of the 
province of Bundlecund the command of w hieh 
was necessary toi the protection of our ovu n 
territories uganist tbe hostile attempts of the 
eneniv, who. at an early period, projected the 
invasion of our western provinces, by tlie aid ol 
the ehieltaius possessing military power in 
Bundlecund The prosecution of this object 
placed the Nabob Slunnshere Beliailer (who, 
under a eommi^siou issued by Amrut Rao, when 
seated on tlie miismid of P’oonah by .leswund 
Rao Holkar, had proceeded to oci'iqiy the pro- 
vince of Bundlecund) in a state of enmit> to 
the Biitish powci The cause of Shumslieie 
Beliadei was '.uppoi ted by the Rana ol Culpee, 
and other chieftains of the picAiiiee, whilst, 
with a view to eounteiaet this combination, the 
de.scendants ol the .meieiit chiefs ot Biiiidle- 
cmitl weie encouraged to employ Iheii exeitioiis 
in recovering the possessions wiesled from 
them by the ann^- of Alee Behader, the fat hi . 
and jneileeessoi ot Shnnishere The Lit let 
chiettani b.id l)(>en ihTcaled, but not subdued , 
audit was deemed expedient, with a view to 
the aecomplishmeii,^ ol our iiolitn .il ohjetls in 
Bundlecund, to estiTblisli the inllueiice of the 
British goveiiirnent b) coin iliatiou lalhei than 
by ho..tihtv. The tiansfei of a liirf.’r*r juo^ioj- 
tion of the Feishwa’s noniimil possessions in 
Buudh'cund, winch occurred shoitlj alter ( a})- 
tuiii Baillie s mission, gave the (’ompaiij .1 
more direct interest in tlic pioviriee, and leii- 
deicd nccPssHiy the occupation of most of the 
tenitones which the Booiidelah eluefs had 
been en<*oui.igpd to se ze 

To combine with the estahlishment of the 
(’omp.uiv’s authontj over the lands ceded b‘* 
the 1'eisiiw.i, the conciliation of the clnefs why 
were to be deprived ot them, .at a time when t ho 
Riitish goveinmeiit were engaged in a eoutesi 
wiih the Mahialta jiowe^^ and when the pio- 
viiiee of Bninllecund was menaced with foreign 
invasion .and distiirl>i*d bv internal ennletition, 
became n duty of the most arduous and difiicult 
nature, requning the exeition of eminent ta- 
lents, firmness ,ind lemjier, and addiess It 
was eonnecled also with the duty ot siipeiiii- 
tending and directing the operations both of the 
troops of till* Biitish govciiimeut, and of the 
auxiliaries, uiidei the command of Rajah II urn - 
mut Bchadcr, for the siipiioit ofwhicli, lauds, of 
the estimated produce of twenty Ines of iiipees 
pci annum, hud been assigned’. It embraced 
the reduction of thp power and influence of 
Ilummiit Beliader, and the native cliiefs of 
Bundleeuiid, without weakening their attach- 
ment or hazarding their revolt ; and the esta- 
blishment^ of the British civil power and tie* 
collcelion of revenue in tlie piovince, under all 
the disadv antages of impending invasion, and 
jjthe desultory operations of numerous bunds of 
iredatviry troops. "Within the slioit space of 
three months, these olnects were accomplished bv 
Captain Baillie; ancfwhen. in May and June, 
1804, the legular force retreated on tlie invasloii 
of the province by the troops^of Ameei Khan, and 
when the utmost disorder was apprehended, in 
conseouence of the decease of Humniut Beha- 
der, [the British authoriU in Bundlecund was 
alone preserved by the fortitude, ability, and 
influence of Captain Baillie. Even at that 
crisis of distress and danger, he was enalded to 
frame an arrangement with regard to the lands 
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granted to Jaidad. for the support of the late 
Hummiit Bchader’s troopM, whirh laid the 
foundation of their ultimate transfer to the 
Biitish government. 

Subsequently the services of Captain Baillio 
were continued in his capacity of a member of 
the commission appointe d. in July, 1804, for the 
administration, of the ulfairs of Bundlecund; 
and tlie introduction of the regular civil and 
judicial system into tliat portion ol the province 
which had been subjected to the llntwh autho- 
rity, pnncipallv by the means of Captain Bail- 
lie's exertions, admitted his retuin to the Pre- 
sidency in July, 1806. 

Notwithstanding the various arr.mgements 
concluded by this officer, much remained to lx* 
accuniplishod for the eoiuplete establishment of 
the C'umpany’H rights lu Buiidleeund Ol the 
tenatoiy ceded by the P^ushwa, under the addi- 
tiuual aitieleb of the treaty of Bassein, to the 
extent of 3,6lfi 000 rupees, annual inodute, uinds 
of the value of tueho lacs of iiqiees per annum 
only had been aequiied 'I’lie T.udad ol the 
late Huniinut Hehadei yet remained to be le- 
sunied ; and the situation ot the numerous 
chiefs in Bundlecund lelalivelj to the British 
goveiumeut, togetliei with \anous other luijioi- 
taiit questions coiinected with llie eslablish- 
meiit of the Biilisli autlionly in the piiainee, 
continued unadjusted A( eoi<lnigl\ . in I)eeem- 
bei, IHOa, Cajitaiii Baillie w as sent on as « ond 
mission to Biindh-nind. The lii^t success of 
his exertions m as inaudest' d lu the j»e.iee.d)le 
dismissal ol the tnilmlent an^ feioeious bod\ of 
Nangulis, the c’onliniianre * w Iik li in the -,c*i- 
Mce ol the Conij any ojtposed a mateiial ob- 
stacle to esery talut.ny ariangemeul 'flic nevl 
object he aeeomjilished was tlie coiii|)lete re- 
sumption ot the Jaidad lauds ot tlie late 1 lum- 
mut Behader, witliout the slightest eomniolion, 
althoiigli ojipo'M'd l>> the jioweiliil iidluenee of 
the family and a numinous hoih ot luiht Jry i hief- 
fuiiis, III ( oiuniaud ol laige bodies ot tiooj»«., and 
111 jjos'sesNioii ot iMinieious lolls; tlius ethnting 
tlie ])e.iceal)le lianslei to the Biitish domiiiioiis 
of a tnntory \ielding an .innual ie\emie of 
eighteen laes ol iiiiiees ( jC j.(MK) bteiliiig), 
with the saeiitice oiilv ol a Jagheie ol little 
nioic than one lac of lupees'pci annum. 

C)ii the death of (’oloiiel (^dliiis lu 1807, (’aji- 
taiii riadlie was ajijKUifted KesideiiT at Liieknow, 
whole ho leiiiauied till the end ol lHi5 , and in 
buie, IHi^^Jiew.is placed on the Betned Lnt. 
Ill he was eleeU-d to a seal in the Diiee- 

lion ol the Afl.iirs ol the Ihist India (’ompaiij, 
\a(atiil by the retiienient of ISli Cotton, and 
fiubscuueutly WHS elerled lejiiuseutativi* iii l*ar- 
Immeiit of tlie lu'eiiiess ilistiiet of Burghs. 

The following aie the dates of this officei’s 
commissions : — Bii-sigii, 15lh Maieli 17U3 , Lieu- 
teiiuul; 17lh NoM'mber, 1794, (^vjitaiii, 30th 
Septeinbei, 1803 ; Major, 2d Jannar\, 1811, and 
Lieiitenaiit-tadonel, I4tli J'l^. 1815 

April 20th, Lieut. Ilenr> \Viddiiiigton Whiu- 
flelds, Ft.N. in the 3Gth jeai of liis age 

Ajnil 22d, at hei lesidence, Weslei held, Suf- 
folk, aged 74, Ann, rebel of the lat^ Samuel 
Thonidike, Ksq. of Ipsw ich Sin* w.is endowed 
in an eminent degree with eveiy (Jhiistian \ir- 
tue, and was universally esteemed. Hei death 
has caused severe affliction to her family, andr 
the pool lament the loss of a kind fi lend, wdiose 
goodness and beEfeyolouco they will never forget. 

Apiil 24th, at his vesideiiee in TTigh-strceL 
Wapping, Capt. Thus. Richholl, ll.N resi- 
dent magistrate of Thames Police, aged 76. 
Capt. Richbell entered the navy in an humble 
capacity, at a very early age, and served with Ids 
present Majesty in the West Indies. For the 


gallantry he displayed in several actions and 
hazardous enterprises, he obtained the ran k of 
a commissioned officer, and ultimately ttial of 
Post-Captain. In the year I79ff or 1793, he was 
appointed regulating Captain of the Volunteer 
and Impressment department in the metropolis, 
and to the charge of the Enterprise tendcr-sbip, 
off the Tower, and continued in this situation 
uptil the beginning of the year I8I7, when he 
was appointed to the ofSce of u Thames Police 
MagisUate. 

• April 25th. at Aberdeen, Lieut. H Bowen, 
R N. aged 51, one of five brotheis who have 
died in the naval service. 

April tfith, Capt, Henry liCigh, formerly of 
the lion. East 1 ndla Company's Serv’ice. aged 59. 

April 27th, in the 72d year of his age, Lieut. 
Col. George Wilton, of the lion East ludia 
(.Jompiiiiy^s Service Bengal E‘«tab1ishment. 

April 27th, at Sydenham, Major Geoige Mac- 
«enAie. 

On his passage from Bermuda to England, 
aftei a severe illness, Alexander Carroll Nelson, 
Royal Aitillerv’, sou ol General Nelson, of 
Daveiipoit. 

May 1, at Toi point, Lieut. James Allen, (^1798) 
aged t>8 

May 2, at Bortsmonth, C'ajil. Win James 
Madden, B AI. in the 7Gth \eai ot Ins age. 

At Peiiiilh, in ^•l)nse^]uelu■e of an accident 
ansiiig fioin a maik(‘l-eait liav ing 1 un against 
him. Capt Win Biuhanan, BN (1809) 

May 3d, at las house in AlVinipole street, Wm. 
Patfeison, Esq. toimeily eommamler of the Hon. 
E I t' slap Cannnig. * 

May 3d, at Eloieiiee, Lieut. Frederuk Dick- 
enson, U N. aged 49. 

Suddenly, John Taatfe, Esej, late Master- 
Shqm’riglit of Bermuda, aged 50. 

At Loith, Alex Smilbe, Esq Purser, R. N. 
May 6, in Suffolk-slrect, Major Crichton, 5lh 
Drag Guards. 

At Mile-ciid Ti'iiute, .lolm Engleduc, Esq. 
Master, It N. in Ins GOtli ye.ii. 

May 7th, at l).i\enj)ort, Lieut -(ien. Watkiu 
Tench, late Colonel L'omniuudaul of the Royal 
Mamies, ag<*d 74 

Dr Hugh Hughes, Suigeon, R N 
Licut.-Col, Ue^iond Browne, toiiuerly of the 
6tli diagoons, and uepliiL'w of the late Lord 
Viscount Fi.inkloit de Montiuoreney. 

Weymoulli, m. Maekenzie, Esq. agent 
to his Al.ijesty's jiaekets on that station for 
ujiwards ol 20 years. 

. Mav Sth, al B.ith, Caiit. Henry' Montressor, 
K.N.'C B 

May 9, at Sliecinoss, J. Gooch, Esq, Surg. of 
II M .s Ocean, of 98 guns, al'tei a short illiiesR. 

Mav IJlh, at Hustings, Sir J t*\elyn, Burt. 
Fiist-iaciit B.i^l on the ies.erved liall-piiy. Sir 
John waspropioted to a Fust Lieut m the year 

1778 

May 12, at Maiisiun-iow, Biompton, Major 
Augustus Kepjiell trolley, B M. .iged 5.1 

In Dublin, aged G3, Lieut-Col. the Hun. John 
Creighton, son of the late I'ari of Erne. * 

At his rcsideiiee in the county of Longford. 
Col. Fox, aged 73 years. 

May 1.5th, at Cliarlev ille. Major Samuel Max- 
well, an active rfiud intelligent nuigistiate of 
the counlies of LirAWiek ihttu C^A'^lormerly of 
the 92d,or (joidun Highlaiider.s. 

May 16th, at Eurdisley Park, Herefordshire. 
Lieut. R. C. Phillips, R.N. 

May 20th, at Benson, Oxun. Commander N. 
Ceesur Corselhs, aged 70- 

May 23. at his residence, Highffeld House, 
near Soutliampton. V^iee-Admiral Sit Edward 
James Foot. K.C.U., aged 66, — m|p)oir will 
he given in our next. 
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Plurio- Evaporm- 
~ ' meter tor 

lUrom. Thermo, ^jrgrom. Incbee. Incbee. 

Inchee. Degrees. Parte. 



Winde«(«P. M, 


S.E. light variable breecei 
W.byS. fr.breeies, showers 

5.5. W.fr. wnds. beaut, day 
S.W. gent. hr. & showery 
W.S.W. mod. br. fine day 

5.5. W. blowing fresh, hail 
N W. fr. br. beautiful day 
N.E. It. airs & fine 

S.E. It. br. & fine 
W..S W. blowing a gale 
8 W. blowing hard, hail 
N. hard snualls, showers 
N.W. bloaiiig ft'esh, Mne 
N.W. hard 8quallB,tinG int. 
N. by £. squally, fr. shwrs. 
N N.E. fr. breezes, cloudy 
S W It. airs, lieaut, morn. 
W.lt. airs & line 
S W . It. breezes & fine 
W gentle breezes, line day 
N N E It. br beaut, day 
N. V)> E. It. airs He Hue 
S'W. It. br. nne.butcl 
N.E. tariable, showery 
E.byN.lt w’inds,U shwrs, 
N.W. fr. breezes, line day I 
S W. strong br & lowering 
W. by S cloudy sh. & thun.l 
\y to 8 W.var. with thun. 
W.S W. moderate br & line 


TABULATED RESULT OF THE REGISTER OF A RAIN-GAUGE 
AT MACAO. 
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THE WEST INDIA QUESTION AS CONNECTED WITH OUR NAVAL 
SUPERIORITY. 

In a country like England, where every class of the population 
holds itself entitled to decide on the merits of every act of public autho- 
rity, and possesses the right of bringkig its decisions before the legis- 
lature, a high degree of popular excitemeyt on any important political 
question is but of the train of natural tonsequences. Were the Strength 
of national feeling in such a case always^or generally the result of 
accurate information and sound judgment, the patriot would have therein 
only matter of exultation. But our readers have not to be told, that 
popular opinion is not universally in acoordance with the dictates of 
true wisdom. In a community«so circumstanced as ours, at least, it is 
demonstrable that the impulse of the public mind must frequently be 
towards a wrong object, and continue in the false direction till dear- 
bought experience has corrected the error. The leaders of the multitude 
may have been satisfied of the justness of their views by a careful ex- 
amination of all the data necessary to arrive at a safe conclusion; 
though even this supposes a conscientiousness not always characteristic 
of the prominent advocates of political measures. But can the same be 
said of those wlio swell the train — of the millions that in England con- 
stitute the strength eff every party? Of these the great bulk must be 
totally incom])etent to form a just conclusion as to any subject in- 
volving tlie consideration of national and complicated interests. But 
they have been illuminated by some spouter at a public meeting, or have 
imbibed tlie oracular wisdom^ of the daily press ; and ignorant all the 
while of tlie solid and suhslaniial reasons wliicli attach to a cause the 
mercenary agents oH political prosclytism, as they are the sincerest, so 
tliey become the staunchest and most obstinate of partisans. The course 
of public opinion tlien, meaning by the term the opinion embraced by 
the greatest numbers, instead of being determmed by the intrinsic 
merits of the popular side of the question, is, to a great extent, under 
the cont];ol of the men of craft and tact, •best qualified to apply the un- 
derhand means for producing an impression on the feelings of the iiiul- 
tituclc. 

Daily experience offers instances enough to verify our assertion. 
Let a measure vitally affecting the interests of the empire, and for the 
consideration of which extensive information and.profound sagacity are 
necessary, once become matter of general disc'ussion, and in no long 
time, even before our ■greatest statesmen have been able to see their way 
to a conclusion, — the opinions of a certain party are observed to spread 
wider and wider, and take deep and extensive root throughout the 
country. In a word, one sule of tlie question is soon known as the 
popular side ; and next comes evidence of the pepple’s determination, 
that the benefit of their instruction ind direction shall not be to the 
legislature. iTbe nation, even that part of it hitherto supposed to pos- 
sess fewest of the means of information, having already come to a deci- 
sion on a subject, which still keeps in suspense the minds of men first 
in intellect as in station, is little disposed to hide the candle under a 
bushel, but more rationally resolves to give light to all in th^ two 
Houses of Parliament. The tables of both are covered with petitions, 
U« S. JovRN. No. 56, July, 1833. u 
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intended to dissipate tlic legislative darkness, and into the Commons 
especially, members are sent pledged to emit the rays of popular 
wisdom, unchanged by any reflection of their own. 

. To speak with the seriousness we feel, — no one can regard a loud 
and unanimous expression of the public will with greater attention and 
deference than ourselves, when the people pronounce their own deli- 
berate conviction as to a matter^^of which they are competent judges. 
But wh^n they dictate to parliament a definite course of legislation on 
questions, for the right understanding of which ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of them are altogether disqualified by want of information as well 
as capacity, we are then inclined to hesitate before we allow their voices 
to be at once decisive of the line to be pursued. We attach still less 
weight to the clamours of the' multitude, however strongly they feel and 
speak on subjects, imperfectly coiViprehfended by them and standing to 
them in no immediate relation, when they have been worked up into a 
state of excitement by the misrepresentations of those who make traffic 
of politicjil agitation, and by it earn their daily bread. In England, 
unfortunately, this is no imaginary cast\ Along with the inestimable 
benefits a free ])ress confers upon us, it brings at the same time no in- 
considerable portion of alloy. If fitted to become an instrument of 
infinite good, we have too frequent experience that it can with powerful 
effect be turned to a different purpose. The great body of the people, 
who derive from the jiages of a newspaper, or some similar publication, 
all their ideas on political .affairs, little susjject the springs by which 
those organs are set in motion. The assumption of the di(‘tatorial .and 
patriotic tone gains unlimited confidence in the ability and integrity of 
the writer on the part of the far great(‘r uumber of his readers, so that 
they are completely open to whatever impression he may wish to ])ro- 
duce. The privilege, which with us may be carrred so far, .and still 
within the law, of haranguing at jiuhlic .assemblies, liirnishes to the un- 
principled promoters of factiuii another groat hold on the public mind. 
VVe allow that a Iree’prcss, as well as freedom of speech on jiublic oc- 
casions, if they multiply power and the means of viAory to the .advo- 
cates of wrong, equally supply materials of which the friends of truth 
and justice ni.ay avail themselves. If, on the one liand, there be a 
facility of dissemin.ating false and pernicious doctrines, it is on the 
other as practic.ible to circulate correct and useful information. This 
we grant, and add further, that the party which employs these modes of 
spreading its sentiments, with the gre.atest cunning and dexterity, will in 
the end be most popular. But does not this very .admission imply that 
by intrigue and mamjpuvre, by giving an unavcfvved direction to the 
po\/er of the press and of public discussion, the current of opinion may 
at length be made to set strong in favour.of a cause, taken altogether 
abstractedly from its own merits ? 

The pr.esent/ stato of feeling in th'j country on the question of colonial 
slavery, will be a sufficient illustration of inosttliat we have been saying. 
On a subject with which arc closely connected the stability of a large 
portion of our revenue and commerce, tlie superiority of our naval 
power, and, which should have no small weight, the future welfare of the 
negroes themselves, — towards which the policy of the British govern- 
ment has been constantly directed, ever since the abolition of slavery in 
1807 , and the final settlement of which, statesmen as distinguished for 
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philtanthropy as talent, liave been deterred froA Attempting, only by a 
sense of the great difficulties surrounding the question on all sides: 
on such a subject, the great majority of the British public, passing over 
all these momentous considerations, have jumped at once to a conclu- 
sion, demanding the instant and unconditional emancipation of the 
entire slave population of the British colonies. 

But how IS It that so large a portion of the people of these kingdoms 
have put themselves forth, we will n^t saj^ champions for the assertion 
of negro rights, for no class of British subjects in any part of the 
British dominions, not the West India planners themselves, defend the 
system of slavery, or plead for its continuance one moment longer than 
it can be safely get rid of ; but Jjow comes ^t to pass that a great pro- 
portion of the British nation hjve taken tlieir stand in the ranks of the 
inveterate enemies of the colonial proprietors ? Can it be denied 
that the whole West India body, all in fact who have a direct interest 
in saving the British West India colonies from ruin, and society there 
from dissolution, have been brought into violent and extensive odium, 
while their only crime has been a desire, in preparing the way for the 
restoration to the negro of his rights, — to make some provision for the 
maintenance of their own ! This outcry then, raised so unfairly and un- 
generously against the colonists, is chiefly the result of a system of 
persevering agitatioK^ for years kc])t up by the emjdoyment, with a 
coarse and unneariccl hanil, of the two grand levers of public opinion, 
the power of the periodical press, and of itinerant ^jublic declamation. 
IJow much of the excitement on this question is owing to exaggerated 
and false pictures of a state o( things placed at a distance Irom the 
contemplation of the Englisl^ people, and of which they can only judge 
by report, may be estimated from the comparative indifference with 
which they behold, Vibjected to their daily gaze, a form of oppression 
as revolting to humanity as slavery in its worst shape, — the factory- 
chiid sinking into a premature grave under the weight of labour, by 
wliicli an unfeeling task-master overburdens and cxliausts his infant 
strength and sjiints. 

The periodical circulators of paragrajdis and speeches on the side of 
the “ Anti-Slavery paity,” — a name, by the way, to which it has no 
exclusive right — the active agents of this party, we do not charge uni- 
versally with the want of principle commonly distinctive of their class. 
We are ready to bclie\e, that the conductors of the “Anti-Slavery 
Reporter,” for instance, gave to the public no oflier accounts of occur- 
rences in ilie colonics, than were tiansmitlcd to them, and that in their 
inferences therefrom *tlicy were warranted by their own persuasions. 
Otliers, too, who lent the cause the aid of their pen or tongue, ccfUld 
have been actuated by nonetbut the best motives. Giving them, how- 
ever, all the merit of conscientious advocates, we can find no apology 
for the unjustifiable lengths to whiefc tliey carried 1hv.ir cc/.^'weg^on the 
intentions and conduct of the planters. A gr('at part of the undeserved 
odium to wliich the latter have been exposed, is to be ascribed to the 
introduction of party-feeling on tins head even into the religious world. 
Hostility to the West India interests, indeed, would in any event have 
animated all under the infliumce of a press, ever ready to emcourage any 
eqKicies of agitation profitable to itself, and conscious that nothing is 
read with greater avidity by the discontented, the envious or the disaf^ 
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fected, the idle or the i)rofligate of the humbler ranks, than any scheme 
for the spoliation of a superior or wealthier class. But, certainly, it was 
only by overcoloured re])resentation8 of oppression on the part of the 
master, and wretchedness on the side of the slave, from men of weight 
with their respective sects, that religionists were prevailed on to enter 
the arena of political strife. 

But to whatever extent a want of principle, or to whatever extent a 
deficiency of judgment belongs to those who have raised the storm of 
persecution against the unfortunate colonists, they shall not, we would 
fain hope, be left altogether without shelter or defence. The generous 
feelings, which should say to Englishmen, “ press not a falling man too 
far,” have, it is true, been forestalled against the almost ruined planter. 
But the firmness of the British legislature may erect a barrier against 
the popular torrent, and leave thne foV national reflection to allay the 
troubled waters. At any rate, we would suggest to the advocates of the 
West India interests — ?iif desprrandi/m. The stakes at issue are of 
sufficient value to call forth the utmost exertions to redeem them. Such 
must be the feeling of every one, conscious how great a share of the 
revenue and trade of Great Britain arises from her West India colonies, 
and liow essential is their commercial prosperity to the preservation of 
lier maritime supremacy. It is the contemplation of tlicm in this last 
light especially, that makes us take so strong an interest in the West 
India question — “ a question,” to use the words of Mr. Stanley in 
prefacing one of liis resolutions, “ which it is impossible to consider 
otherwise than in relation to the actual condition and continuance of the 
possession of our West India colonies.” 

Into the discussion of a sul)j{‘ct, however, with regard to which party- 
feeling has run so high, we have a professional reluctance to enter, 
AVith us it is a ])rinci]jle to jireserve our field of literary exertion free, 
,as far as is possible, from the political controversies which so often array 
our countrymen in ojiposing ranks, and for the cementing spirit of 
nationality substitute the divisions and heart-burnings of faction. 

The meniher of either biaiich of the Briusli service knows, that he 
best discharges liis duty to tiic crown, by divesting himself 'of every 
political bias whidi would confine his patriotism and enthusiasm to any 
narrower aim, than tlie security and prosperity of the whole empire. 

Patriotic citizens then, without being j)ulilical partisans, devoted, not 
to the views of a faction, but to the cause of our country, we are often 
able to see things in ‘a, truer light than most of those around us. On 
any subject at least bearing not merely on the general interests of the 
empire, but standing in intimate relation to its warlike capabilities, we 
may be excused for saying that our opinion is worth as much as that of 
any of our neighbours. f 

Before estimating the probable result of any precipitate scheme for 
the abolitigw of slavery, as far as the national resources maybe afl’ected 
by sucTi a measure, let us examine the peculiar positions of both planter 
and negro in regard to the (piestion. Are any of our readers inclined 
to dispute the right of the former to compensation from the national 
treasury for whatever loss of colonial proj'erty be may sustain by the 
proposed change ? We will not admit such a supposition concerning 
those, of whose sense or honesty we cannot doubt. But there are 
always men to be found, ready to purchase a character for justice and 
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benevolence at the expense of others, while they refuse to bear the 
smallest share of the cost themselves ; and under this description all those 
are to be ranked who call loudly for negro-emancipation, and yet would 
shift the whole burden of it on the shoulders of the colonial proprietors. 
Their position, indeed, leaves them mare completely in the power of the 
abolitionists, but with less ability, and un^cr no stronger obligation to 
bear the weight, than any other ckiss of the people. The* British 
nation having by jiarliamentary enactments directly sanctioned and 
encouraged colonial slavery, is its( If hom\d\o make full reparation for 
the injustice, under which the slave population has hitherto su Acred. 

The assertion, that even perfect and instantaneous emancipation would 
cause no deterioration in the lvalue of W est India property, and that 
therefore there is no necessity to encumber the measure with the con- 
sideration of any compensation whatever, is not worth notice. Those 
who make the assertion supply an answer to it. In justification of the 
charges of oppression practised by tlie jdanters, they put forward the 
decrease of the slave-population, which they ascribe to excessive labour. 
Are they then prepared to maintain, that the liberated negro will volun- 
tarily work himself to death ? if not, it remains for them to show how 
with the quantity of labour diminished, an equal or larger aniount of 
produce is to be raisei But what motive would tlieri' be for the slave, 
if all at once restored to pcilect freedom, to siibuiit to one-filtli of his 
present toil ? A proportion of it, even less than this, would suAice for 
obtaining from the ridiness of a West Indian soil an abiuidancc of the 
means of subsistence; and in bis condition at tins moment, what other 
wants can he have to gratify, \han those of mere nature ? II it be true, 
that habits of industry will never become general among the Iiish pea- 
santry as long as they are contented with the mutl-cabiii and llic potato, 
what folly is it to expect that men, altogether insensible, in comparison, 
to the enjoyment of the little luxuries and su])erAAiities of life, should, 
if left to the impujse of tlwir own tastes and desires, stand forth patterns 
of laborious prudence ? • 

But n(Jt more, when we reason from the universal motives of human 
conduct, than wlien, from the particular facts of analogous experience, 
does the conclusion force itself on us, that, of all the results which, by 
any moral possibility y could follow from a plan for conducting the slave 
to the goal of freedom, otherwise than by a couji’se of gradual prepa- 
ration, even the most favourable, or rather tlit? least pernicious would 
be, the stopping up almost entirely of the present source of supply for 
more than half the total consumption of sugar in Europe. We might 
even grant that precipitate legislation with a view to the abolition of 
slavery in the British colonies would not be attended with a repetition 
of the calamities with which a similar instance of ill-judged policy deso- 
lated St. Domingo, and threatened^ Guadaloupe ;* and besidi 3 Uhesc, 
there is no ojher case in point, none other, to show the probable con- 
sequences of any attempt prematurely to force on emancipation, in a 
state of society like that of our sugar-colonies, where the wliites are so 
small a fraction of the whole population. Wc might, liowcver, even 
suppose that there is no fear of violent and revolutionary movements on 
the part of our negro fellow-subjects in the event of their sudden and 
simultaneous manumission, — and yet, confining our view to the stale 
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of St. Domingo at present, when the days of anarchy and bloodshed 
have long since passed away, and there has been full time for inde- 
pendence and peace to Jiave brought forth habits of industry, we should 
still have sufficient evidence, that there is not the least ground for expect- 
ing anything like severe and regular labour from the manumitted negro, 
who has not been obliged previously to go through a long course of 
rigid training and discipline. Throughout the island of St. Domingo 
positive coercion is required to ensure the production even of the quan- 
tity of Bu^ar still raised thefe, of which the exportation, notwithstanding, 
is not a fourth of what it was in the time of slave-labour, and when the 
population was but half its «pr^seni amount. 

Now, let every man, who really stinpathizes with Africa in the count- 
less wrongs her children have endured from the steeled heart and hand 
of avarice, contemplate the results of any measure which, by the sub- 
stitution of voluntary for compulsory labour in our colonies, would be 
attended with such a diminution of canc-cultivation in them, as a refer- 
ence to the state of 8t. Domingo at this moment should teach us to 
expect. 

We will not now include among the consequences of such a change 
the slightest inclination to plunder or rebellion, the least hostility to lile 
or property or law, on the part of the liberal ‘d slave. W e only 
assume that the negro of Jamaica would have the same aversion to tlie 
drudgery of a sugar-i)lantatioii as his fellow in 8t. Domingo exliibits 
at present. Under the circumstances su])pose(l, tlien, would the 
Jamaica planter be able to hiing into the iTiark(‘t produce suilicient to 
defray the current expenses ol the planldlion kejit in a slate of culti- 
vation ? — No one will say he could. In fact, his, only j)lan would be, 
to throw up at once the ruinous occiqiation ; and tlu* end of ail would 
be that, from the Mauritius as well as Jamaica and our other West 
India colonies, llie. exportation of suizar would cease allogetlier. 
Tlicre is no question hut that w^e should be ajdc, in tipio, to ])rocure an 
abundant sujiply of this prinvqial necessary from other quarters. But 
then it is quite certain that the vacuum caused by tlic cessation of jiro- 
duction in our own colonies could not be filled up without entailing 
on the negro race a far ureater accumulation of tok and suflering than 
they now experience under the domination of the whites. 

The entire quantity of sugar annually exj)ortccl for consumption in 
Europe and America is about 508,000 tons, of which the British slave 
colonies supply 218,000; tlie whole of the remejinder, with the excep- 
tion of 30,000 tons from the other side of tlie Cape of Good Hope, of 
wfiicli a large proportion is raided by slave-labour, comes from Brazil 
and the Spanisli, French, Dutch, and Danish West India colonies. 
But, in addition to the quantity of sugar exported from these countries 
at preeimt, there is no doubt that*‘Lhey possess means also of making 
up the deficiency that would arise from a total stoppage ,of exportation 
from the British colonies ; and, without dispute, the opening of the 
English market to foreign planters would give such a stimulus to cane- 
cultivation, that sugar would soon be as abundant as ever. The im- 
mense unemployed tracts of fertile territory, both in Cuba and Brazil, 
which admit of tropical culture being increased to any degree, would 
probably be the chief sources of supply whence sugar would come for 
British consumption. 
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But wliat, in the meantime, would be the effect of this commercial 
revolution on the condition of the African labourer ? In all the places 
wc have mentioned, whether subject to tlie government of Spain, 
France, Holland, Denmark, or Brazil, the practice of employing slaves 
in the sugar- plantations is universal. Brazil has a vast slave popu- 
lation, and, previous to 1830, has imported as many as 4b, 000 slaves 
in a single year. But tliose govcrnmenl^ not only tolerate slavery in 
their dominions, there is too much i^ason to believe that some* of them, 
at least, connive at the infamous traffic sUll carried on by their sub- 
jects, in defiance of treaties made with this country. The importation 
into Cuba of slaves from Africa has certainly prevailed to a large 
extent since the year 1820, when it wasf to have ceased by treaty 
between the British and SpanJsh governments ; and in all probability 
tlie same thing is going on in Brazil at this time, notwitlistanding the 
convention by which that power became pledged to England for the 
abolition of the trade in 1830. A few months since, there was thrown 
on the coast of Jamaica a rortuguesc slave-ship bound for Cuba, with 
between 200 and 300 slaves on board, who had been newly brought 
away from the African coast. Can it be doubted, then, but that, in 
8j)ite of tlie strictest survnllanx.e on the part of England, the nefarious 
traffic would become more extensive, and be prosecuted with increased 
determination by disparate adventurers, when once there arose a 
large additional demand for the sugars of Brazil and Cuba, and the 
value of sla\e labour in those countries was })roportionably augmented ? 
There is, in truth, nothing more certain than that the total cessation of 
sugar exportation from the Jlritisli colonies, or even the diminution of 
it in any great projiortion, would have the effect of multijdying largely 
the amount of opiivession and hardship resulting from the present state 
and extent of negro slavery. On llie one side the condition of 800,000 
blacks, Britisli subjects, mi^ht be ameliorated ; on the other, a certain 
consequence of the case supposed would be, tlurt not only millions of 
the race now skives would be reduced to still worse bondage ; but a 
new iukpetus would be given to a clanefestine slave-trade, productive of 
far more misery to the unfortunate captives, than when the iniquitous 
traffic was legalized. 

Bui how would the resources and power of Great Britain be affected 
by the destruction or decline of her present West India trade? It 
has been said that, even in the event oi the supplies of sugar, rum, and 
other produce from her colonies ceasing altogf^ther, the annual amount 
of revenue collecteck on these commodities could be raised in the same 
way on tlie imports from foreign plantations. But are we quite sure 
that we should always be at peace with the countries which we sllould 
then be obliged to trust to for a supply of these important articles of 
consumption } Might not a nation, moreover, ppssessing the power of 
reducing us to the greatest embailfrassment by merely interdicting the 
exportation ‘of her produce to England, be sometimes disposed, even 
without recourse to actual hostilities, so to use this power as to obtain 
from us concessions injurious to our interests or derogatory to our 
honour ? Have we forgotten that France was driven to the necessity 
of extracting sugar from beet-root ; and do wc not know that jwhat in 
her case was a consequence of the preponderating naval force of a 
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hostile power, might, in our case, be brought about simply by the 
decree of a hostile government, having command or influence over the 
countries, whence, under the supposed circumstances, England might 
happen to be supplied witli that univeral luxury ? Again, have we no 
insults or injuries wherewith to charge Chinese insolence and caprice, 
and which we are fain to bear a^ we best may, rather than take any 
movement likely to disturb oc incommode our tea-trade i The truth 
is, that every branch of foreign commerce is liable to vicissitude and 
derangement from a thousand causes, none of which can reach a 
colonial trade. And it certainly argues no small share of prophetic 
confidence to assert, that a revenue of 7,000,000/. annually, now 
raised on the produce of British plantations, would lose nothing of its 
stability by being converted into afn incime dependant on duties to be 
imposed on foreign imports. 

But of the great considerations connected with the West India ques- 
tion, not the least important is, the value to Great Britain, as a maritime 
power, of the present trade with licr sugar colonies. In no point of 
view does the subject demand more careful investigation, or more serious 
reflection than in its intimate connexion with the naval pre-eminence of 
England. 

The assertion, everywhere repeated and assented to, that British com- 
merce has been the originator and fosterer of Bruish maritime supre- 
macy, expresses a fact the most indisputable, but in a form too vague 
and general to give just and accurate information. It is possible for a 
nation to carry the most profitable of all trades to a pitch unapproached 
by any other people, and yet remain deficient in the means of acquiring 
a formidable navy. AVe do not allude merely to an inland traflic, but 
we take into the account that branch of home-trade also in wliich, with 
maritime states, the sea is made the medium of communication. A coast- 
ing-trade, we repeat, might be augmented almost beyond calculation, 
without producing the'materials of maritime superiority. AVith regard 
to the United Kingdom itself, although our peculiar position multiplies 
facilities and inducements to this species of nautical employment, and 
gives it a more than ordinary importance, though the shipping employed 
in it annually transports merchandise to the amount of nearly 10,000,000 
tons; notwithstanding all this surpassing magnitude of our coasting- 
trade, we have derived thence comparatively few of the elements of our 
unrivalled naval power. 

There are two prevalent errors as to the advantages to Great Britain 
of this branch of her trade. It is, in relation to her maritime ability, 
invested with an importance not due to it, while, by a blunder of an 
opposite kind, the momentous mercantile interests connected therewith 
are vastly underrated. No opinion is more common, on the continent 
especially, tlian that the infinitely l.*rrger proportion of British capital 
is employed in foreign and colonial commerce, and with a corresponding 
return; while the home-trade, of which so great a share ‘is conducted 
by means of the coasting-craft, is supposed to engross or produce of the 
wealth of the nation little in comparison. On the other side, the notion 
is quite as general, that the familiarity with nautical affairs, the superior 
judgment and dexterity, with regard to them, which characterize our 
seamen, and are the real foundation of our supremacy on the ocean, are 
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means of power, for which we are chiefly indebted to our coasting-trade* 
Now, the true statement is, that this description of occupation, though a 
mighty instrument for the support of the interior commerce of the 
United Kingdom, — a commerce far exceeding in the amount of capital 
employed and profits realized the whole of our trade with all other parts 
of the globe — yet contributes but in a small proportion and inferior degree 
to the formation of that class of British jseamen, who have never yet 
met their equals on their own element. 

The total number of men employed in thg navigation of British mer- 
chant vessels all over the world is about 155,000; of these, the coast- 
ing-trade gives occupation to not more than a fifth, on the average. 
But, considered as a source of supply for the* manning of the royal navy, 
it is yet more deficient, in regAd to* the description of seamen it pro- 
vides. It IS not among the dozen or half-dozen individuals who manage 
one of the small craft, trading about our shores or to some neighbouring 
country, and who are seldom off land above a day or two together, that 
we should expect to find any develo]>ement of the nautical character, 
which will, we trust, ever continue to distinguish the crew of a Bntish 
ship of war. The peculiar habits which mark our seamen, which recon- 
cile and fit them to every form of nautical experience, which make them 
feel that their “ home is on the deep,” and render them expert in every 
part ol the economy^requisite for such a home — all these are only to be 
acquired in tliat portion of our mercantile marine which is employed in 
difctant and extensive voyages. It is only in large vessels also that 
sailors can become familiarized with tlie mode of management proper 
for a King's ship, to which the manoeuvring of small craft is so inap- 
plicable: nor, unless wliere the crew is numerous, can men be habituated 
to the combination*of exertion, the division of the difierent occupations 
of navigation, and the strict subordination essential in the naval service 
of the country. 

To the vast magnitude of lier distant traffic, then, does England stand 
indebted lor that race of^ seamen, who have so often crowned her with 
naval glory. The important trade maintained with her remote and 
extensive colonics, especially, has proved an admirable school for the 
education of her guardian mariners. In this trade, the shipping em- 
ployed is exclusively British, manned, of course, by British subjects ; 
whereas, in our foreign commerce, a considerable share of the marine 
belongs to other nations. Indeed of the whole*immense tonnage trad- 
ing between this country and the United States, a small fraction only 
lias been left to ua, the Americans having secured all the rest to them- 
selves. But, as subsidiary to the public service, our colonial has 
anotlier great advantage over our foreign trade, Tiie British seaman, 
attached to the former, is never found at a foreign port ; he is not there- 
fore exposed to the temptations to which, ere now, he has yielded, when 
other states have prevailed on him lo turn his bravery and skil>against 
liis native country. On the contrary, at all times present in some part 
or other of the British dominions, or where the commands of the British 
government can reach him, his place is ever one in which the interests 
of the empire may need his assistance. 

Il, tlien, England be anxious for the preservation of her nav»l power 
— a power, the only safeguard of the commerce out of wliich it grew — 
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witli equal solicitude let her consult the security and pennanence of her 
colonial trade, The mercantile marine occupied in the commerce of her 
colonies in the new world is the best gymnasium for all those exercises, 
which carry nautical skill, activity, and endurance to perfection. Even 
on board the East Indiaman, where subordination and discipline are so 
well preserved, there is, in comparison, little of the severe toil essential 
to the completion of the hardy seaman’s character. It is, in fact, from 
the hands employed and formed in her trade across the Atlantic that 
Great Britain has actually been supplied with the choice men of her 
naval service. This all-important traffic, therefore, connecting as it 
does our North American and West Indian colonies with the mother- 
country and with each other, giving employment to nearly 800,000 tons 
of British shipping, and 40,000 British seamen — this invaluable com- 
merce, let us do nothing to diminish or impair*. If rightly awake to the 
maritime interests of England, we would devise and adopt every means to 
strengthen this commercial chain, of which two links will be at once 
destroyed, and the remaining one weakened, by any measure fatal to 
the present trade, prosecuted by either class ol these colonists. The 
strength of Great Britain on the ocean is not to he hieasured by the 
mere number of her ships of war, or of men engaged in her naval ser- 
vice. Tlicre have been periods when her navy, in the weight of metal 
and number of men, stood far below compariso., with the combined 
force of hostile fleets, and yet could proceed rapidly, in a succession of 
victories, partly to annihilate, in pari to appro})riaie, tlie naval ])ower of 
her enemies till, in point of maritime maknlily they were reduced to 
equality, in the first instance, and then to contemptible inferiority. 
Whatever advantages hostile navies may have had in uunierical supe- 
riority of force, have been, as the event lias always proved, am])l\ coun- 
tervailed by the pre-eminent qualities of British sailors. Other nations 
had sought in vain to laise an equally hajipy breed of men.” In lier 
colonial trade, England had secured the only nursery where they could 
be reared. How would her enemies rejoice at the paiental infatuation 
which abandoned it ? - , 


* Our direct trade with the North Ameiican colonies employs about 430,000 tons 
of shipping, and *21,000 seamen. Our direct tiade with the West India colonies, 
along with the trade between these and the North Aniencan, employs about 300,000 
tons, and 18,000 seamen The whole Atlantic trade, then, which owes its stability, 
in a great degree, to our pri jeiit relations with the West Indies, gives occiniatioii to 
about 790,000 tons, and 39,060 men. But it should be remembered, that the ship- 
ping engaged m the trade with the Mauritius also derives eipployment from produce 
laised by slave-labour. 
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THE CRISIS AND CLOSE OF THE ACTION AT WATERLOO. 

BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 

The History of the Battle of Waterloo has been called the “ hundred 
times told tale/’ and without taking int;o account private channels of 
communication, it is true that publi^ied narratives of it have abounded 
both in Great Britain and on the Continent. It is, however, at the same 
time as true, and every military man who ftr professional improvement 
has endeavoured to understand its details especially must bear witness to 
the fact, that, as a whole, this hundred times told tale’* ** is a very un- 
satisfactory body of informatiofi. • 

The greater proportion of the printed accounts of eye-witnesses have 
been drawn up without sufficient reference to good surveys of the ground, 
or sufficient precision in details, as to numbers, times, corps, formations 
or positions, to be of much use to the close inquirer ; and many of them 
bear such evident marks of having been influenced so much more by 
warm feelings than by sober judgment, that in the difficulty of discern- 
ing between truth and imagination, the mind is frequently led into the 
medium of placing a superficial value on the whole. 

There is unques#onably much valuable information on the subject 
already bofoie the public, but not nearly enough for the compilation of 
one good general narrative ; and it has resulted from the combination of 
misstiitements and deficiencies, that no such good detailed general nar- 
rative has ever yet appeared, and that the histories including these 
events, wliicli have since proceeded from the standard authors of tiie 
day, and which, ifileft unimpeached, will be received hereafter as pre- 
senting the genuine story of the battle, are frequently incorrect or ob- 
scure, even on very prominent occurrences. 

Under such impressions, united, it is fully admitted, to a desire of 
affixing credit accurately, in a case in which it has liitherto been mis- 
placcc^ the following account of the Crisis and Close of the Action” 
has been drawn up. It is not presented as free from errors or omissions, 
hut as strictly correct in some hitherto very imperfectly known leading 
features, and as in general a nearer approximation to truth than any, 
concerning those periods, that has hitherto appeared in ])rint — so oflering 
a more tangible object for critical correction, .with a view to final ac- 
curacy. • 

A correct detail€4l history of the whole battle would be the work of 
much time and many contributors*. That such a complete work is 
practicable y even at the present somewhat distant period, canflot be 
doubted, if still living witnesses would come forward to describe in detail 
the events which came under their immediate observation, with careful 
attention, and reference to som^ good and well known sur'i^y of the 
groundf. • 

The procuring, arranging, and condensing such materials into one 


* It would of course be important that such an account should be accompanied by 
accurate details of the whole campaign, as far as they could be procured. 

f The outline of the ground affixed to this narrative, is copied from ftie Belgian 

** Plan de la bataille de Waterloo/\by ‘‘ Craan the best; if not the only good survey, 
hitherto extensively known. 
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general history, might readily be accomplished by the means of a com- 
mittee in London. 

That such a complete work is desirable scarcely requires to be proved ; 
for at a glance it shows itself a disgrace, that the details of ' one of the 
most decisive and important victories the world ever witnessed, fought in 
our own days and close to onr owif shores, sliould be imperfectly known 
even by the nation through A^hich it was mainly achieved, and upon 
which thtf honour of the event itself will rest as long as time shall endure. 


In all conflicts between nearly equally matched forces, there is a 
‘ crisis* up to wiiich all previous^ advantages may be forfeited, and all pre- 
vious disasters may be retrieved ; b^t af/er wliicli, the success of one 
party, and the defeat of the other, arc established beyond a change. 

Modern military writers have dwelt largely upon tlie impoi lance of 
watching, and being prepared for this critical moment; and Napoleon 
is reported to have said of it, that “ Victory is to liim who has the best 
reserve at Jiand, when it arrives.’* 

On this principle, at Waterloo, he appears to have intended to keep 
the whole of Ins guard out of fire, during the ordinary progress ol the 
action, to be fresh for the momentous conclusion. Ills puiqiose, how- 
ever, was ill part frustrated ; first, by the advau *0 of the Piussians 
towards Plaiichenois, by which lie was compelled to detach, not only the 
6tli Corps, but also, at IcMigth, eiglit battalions of the \ouiig Guard for 
the defence of his riglit flank; and again (if his own account ho worthy 
of credit)* by a mistake in the transmission of oideis, tlnough which 
the Cavalry of the Guard followed in sup))Oit of the attack ol Keller- 
man’s cuirassiers upon the flanks of La llaye b^amte„at about half-past 
four o’clock, two hours before it should have been sent into action. 

Four regiments of tlie Old and four of tlie Mojenne Guaul, in all 
sixteen battalions, liow^pver, still remained; and willi tliesef, seconded 
by the strong force of infantry and cavaltry (print ijijilly of tlie 1st 
Corps,) wJiicli was in and about La llaye Sainte, and supported by the 
remains of the 2nd Corps from the vicinity of Ilougoniont, it was 
determined to proceed to the decisive eflurt at about Inilf-past six o’clock. 

At that period, therefore, the whole remaining reserve of the Guard 
were ordered to advance, and it left its original position near the farm of 
Rosomme, concentrated into columns of attack, in a liollow two or 
three hundred yards to its Jell of La Belle Alliance ; and then crossing 
the valley, ascended the British position by the cr(^^t of a long gently 
rising tongue of ground, which uniting with the summit, about 500 yards 
to its left of La liaye Sainte, brought this body of the storm full on the 
front of the brigade of the 1st regiment of Briusli Guards. 

Tlie formation of the Imperial Guard appeared to be in two columns, 

* It was not the intention of the Emperor that the cavalry of the Guard should 

proceed to the plain ; these tioops weie his reserve he sent them eiders to halt, 

but it was too late, tliey were already engaged, and thus at five o’clock in the evening 
the Emperor found himself depii veil oi hi» reserve of cavalry; that reserve which, 
when well employed, had so ottea gamed him the victory .” — NapuleonU Historical 
Miscellanies. 

‘‘ f The enemy’s guards began to move, and with sixteen battalions^ leaving La 
Haye Sainte a little to the right, at half-past six o’clock advanced towards the plat- 
form.”— ^aro;i Muffling y History of the Campaign of 1815. 
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nearly in direct echelon ; the right, composed principally of the Moycnne 
Guard, in advance. Further to their left, the 2nd Corps prolonged the 
echelon to the boundary hedge of Hougomont, (of which also part of the 
orchard was still occupied in force by its light troops ;) and further to 
their right, from the right flank of the Moyennc Guard almost to the 
Genappe road, was a crowded line of skirmishers, followed up by the 
infantry and cavalry, which had tak(fti and maintained for three hours 
the farm of La Haye Sainte, upon the ver^y centre of the British position. 

Bonaparte in person directed the advance of the Guard, until it came 
abreast of a hollow in the Genappe road^half way between La Belle 
Alliance and La llaye Sainte, in whicli he placed himself. Ney, who 
liad directed the previous successful assault on La Haye Sainte, tlien 
took the immediate command of the Guard And led tlie attack. 

To follow the statement df a Well-qualified eye-witness, (Baron 
Muffling,) the infantry of the Guard at this point must have consisted 
of at least 10,000 men^, and the supporting portion of the 2nd Corps 
of 6000. It is not easy to ascertain the numbers of the cavalry and 
infantry of the 1st Cor])S, and of the remains of the cavalry of tlie 
Guard, wliicli were in and about La Haye Sainte ; but if it be considered 
that this force, at a distance from the siqiporl of its own position, and 
under the very points of the allied bayonets, had not only held the farm 
for a considerable period, but had further been continually assuming the 
offensive, its strength cannot be estimated at less than 6,000 ; making 
the total force brouglit up lor tliis attack to have been about 22,000 men. 

The portion of the allied position, of which the front was the arena 
of the concluding struggle, is nearly the left half of the chord wliich 
subtends the angle between the two great roads. 

It was occupied, beginning from the left, first, by a brigade of 
Brunswickers ; next, by Sir Colin Halhett’s brigade of the 30th, 33d, 
69th, and 73d rcgiinenls ; then Major General Maitland’s brigade of 
the 1st Guards, and lastly, jirojecting beyond i^ to the rigid, but en- 
gaged in the decisive coytest, stood Major (Tenoral Adam's brigade of 
the 2nd and 3u, 95th, the 52d and 71&t regiments. 01 these. Mail- 
land’s ^and llivlkett’s brigades, having occiqiied neatly the same ground 
from the commencement of the action, and having been liotly engaged 
on the 16tli at Quartre Bras, were now very much reduced and exhausted ; 
iind the battalions of the Ootli, not complete at first, by covering a part 
of the front, and by losses previously sustained in opjjosiug the skir- 
mishers of La Have S.iinte, had become very .small as compact bodies. 
From the want of sufficient cover from the enemy’s artillery, in the 
regular course of the line, the two centre brigades were posted consi- 
derably to the rear of those on the flanks ; llic connexion betwcefi the 
right of the (juarcls and th« left of the 52iid being kept up by the re- 
serves of the 95th. 

The Duke had perceived the coticcntration of heavy colump^ to the 
right of La |5elle Alliance, and to oppose a more solid resistance to their 


* Old Guard 


Datt.ilioiis, 


1st Divisiun, Count Fiiant 8 

2iid Division, Count Morand 8 


Lslablislimpiit, 

G,4U0 

G,400 


2,800 allowed for losses on the IGth, and casualties. 
The young Guard, Lieut. Gen. Barrois at Blanchcuois. 
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evidently approaching .attack, had ordered all the infantry corps, be- 
tween the two great roads, to be formed from two deep into four 
deep lines. Vivian's, Grant’s, and the remains of the household, 
Ponsonby’s and Dornberg’s brigades of ^cavalry were, at the same time, 
brought together to the right centre, and posted in the hollows in 
the rear of the infantry. 

Soon after these precautions were completed, but too late to afford any 
material information, a French officer of cuirassiers rode into the right 
of the 55nd as a deserter, and said that Napoleon was on the point of 
advancing to a desperate attack, at the head of his vyhole army. 

A heavy cannonade from both positions announced that the columns 
of attack were in movement. ^ A brigade of guns, thirty paces in ad- 
vance of the right of the 52nd, (pcirhajiis the only remaining efficient 
ordnance on this portion of the front,) disregarding tiie enemy’s artillery, 
played incessantly with unerring aim on the close, deep, ajiproaching 
masses of infantry ; changing as the distance diminished from round 
shot to canister, and finally to doiihlc eliarges. The columns, as they 
neared the summit, became impatient under tliis destructive cannonade, 
and a furious fire of in usquetry opened in return from their front and Ic'ft 
flanks ; while swarms of skirmishers, rushing out from the hollows of 
La Ilayc Saintc, prolonged the attack towards the front of tlio IJiiins- 
wickers. The artillerymen, under these close and dlankiug fires, could 
not long stand to their guns, but either lay beneath them, or retired 
behind the abrupt dip of the hill; two or three brave fellows now and 
then springing up to hastily load, fire, and drop again Ixdiind the cover. 

In a few seconds, the headmost companies of tlio Imperial (hiaid, 
with rattling drums, and deafening shouts of “ Vive i’Em[)ercur,” 
crowned the very summit of the position — their de^ul bodies, the next 
day, bore unanswerable evidence to the fact. The fire of the brigade of 
Pritisli Guards then opened upon them, hut they slid pressed forward, 
and at the next inomenl, contiguous columns from the hollows of La 
Haye Sainte following up their skirmishers, closed oi.^ the fruul of the 
Jirunswickers, and heat them ,back in confusion*. Some artillery of 
Cliasse’s Dutch brigade, posted near to tlic Genappe road, then came 
into play. The Erunswickers were rallied and fronted by the Duke in 
jierson ; but men who have once been turned form but a doubtful har- 
rier against a still advancing enemy. 

Tiie fate of the crisis quivered on the beam. Tlic two \ery weakened 
and exhausted centre brigades, good as they were in composition, could 
scarcely he expected to stand before the overwhelming and prineijKilly 
fresh force, which was desperately closing on their front and left flanks ; 
and in their rear was no infantry tliat could be depended upon. 

Meanwhile, the 52d had remained entifely concealed by tlie abrupt 
reverse dip of the hill; although so much more in advance than the 
Guards^, that the heaci of the imperi-il column had nearly reacvlied the 


* About seven in the evemng Bonaparte made a last effort, ami putting liiiiiKelf 
at the head of his guards, attacked the above point (tlie centre) of the English jiosi- 
tion vith such vigour, that he drove back the Bninswickers who occupied part of it ; 
and, for a moment, the victory was undecided, and even more than doubttul. The 
JJuke, who ielt that the moment was most critical, spoke to the Brunswick troops 
with thiit asceiuieiicy which every great man poBsesHeS; and made them return to the 
(;harg;e .” — General Alava'% Sjfiamth OJJicxaU 
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prolonpfation of its left flank, at a distance from it of not more than one 
hundred yards. Until then not a bayonet appeared ; the head of the 
commanding otticer only, watching and calculating his opportunity, was 
visible above the summit. At this critical juncture it received the order 
to advance; and in a few paces, clearing the ascent, was under a 
furious fire from the long flank of ihe columns, and its left companies 
so closely engaged, that they had enough to do to hold their ground, 
until the regiment coming rapidly “ right shoulders forward” in line, to 
an angle of about 70° with the original position, its whole fire was 
brought to bear, full and close, upon the h^vy masses before it. The 
7 1 St soon after supported the movement; and advancing obliquely to 
its left, protected tlie exposed right flank of the 52d, and opened a par- 
tial fire on the enemy. The headmost gretiadicra gradually gave ground 
to their right and rear, still faciTig thenr assailants, and firing as the left 
of the 52nd closed up to the spot, many of the latter falling among the 
killed and wounded of ilie Imperial Guard. A thick white smoke en- 
veloped the contending jiaities. The 52nd answered with a loud cheer* 
the continuing shouts of “ Vive i’Enipereur,” and jiressed forward to 
charge — still louder shouts, and a more rapid roll of musquetry 
marked the higliest eflbrt of the energy of the Inqierial Guard, and then, 
at once it broket, and rushed m mingled confusion, not directly to its 
rear, hnt nnjiellcd by the flank charge, obliquely^ towards the hollow 
road in front of La rta}e Sainte, carrying with it in similar disorder 
all the troops on its riglit. Five or six individuals lingered for a mo- 
ment on the ground ; one of these no doubt was IScyJ ; unfortunate in 
not liaving met on this spot a fate more worthy of his character as a 
soldier, tluiii that which the \yall of the Luxembourg a few weeks after- 
ward atfoidcd him. 

The 52ml continned pressing forward ; when, from the thick smoke 
that still hung on the fugitives, a body of horsemen, of which some evi- 
dently were cuirassiers, broke furiously upon its fiont. It had all the 
appe<irance of an cflbit of the French cavalry to*covcr the retreat, and 
the whole fire wal for a ifioment concentrated upon it, until some of the 
headmost horsemen, falling almost on tlie^ayonels, were perceived to be- 
long to the 23d liglit dragoons, and 1st light dragoons, ol the German Le- 
gion. A niuimur lan down the line “they are English the firing ceased 
altogether, and tlie cuirassiers, by another eflbrt, might perhaps in sue li a 
moment of hesitation have completed their charge by })enetrating the 
regiment — only one however attempted it, who, dashing through the tw^o 
light companies, was killed in the rear of them "by the sergeant-major. 

Dornberg’s exhausted brigade bad piohahly charged the columns 
which, on the defeat of the Guard, gave way near La llaye Saiyte ; 

“ Presently a cheer, which we know to be liiiti&h, commenced fai to the right, 
and made every one puck up his ears ; it was Loid Wellington’s long-wished for 
orders to advance.” — Kincaid's Adventiae^in the Kifle brigade, ^ 

f “ The attacks made by the right wiiig of the Kiiglish army decide the business, 
and the enemy* guards aie routed .” — Baiun Muffhng. 

J “ Woneial Friant had been struck with a ball by my side, and I myself had my 
hoise killed, and fell under it. The brave men who will return from this most terrible 
battle will, 1 hope, do me the justice to say, that they saw me on foot with sword m hand 
during the whole ol theeiening, and tliat 1 only quitted the scene ol carnage among 
the last, and at the moment when retreat could no longer be prevented .*’— /lum 
Meirshal iVfy to the Duke of Otranto^ 
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and having been, whey in a state of consequent dispersion, charged in 
return by the strong reserve of cavalry which the French had in rear 
of that farm, a part was forced in a lateral direction, through the Im- 
perial Guard upon jthe unexpected line of the 52d *. 

The front of the 52d was scarcely cleared of the cavalry, when three 
field pieces, which probably had been attached to the rear of the 
columns of the Imperial Guard, opened a fire of grape t at a distance 
of not more than 400 yards, jn the prolongation of its right flank. The 
right section wheeled up and drove them off, the rest of the regiment 
continuing unchecked its close pursuit of the broken masses of the 
Guard, until it had swept J'rom right to left the whole front of attack 
and its left flank was on the hollow in the chanssee to Genappe^ in 
advance of the garden of iLa Haye Sainte, 800 yards from the 
ground at which the charge commenced^ In its progress, it was not at 
any time crossed by the fire or charge of any portion of the allied army, 
with the exception already described. 

Thus at about eight o’clock ended the grand crisis of Waterloo. 
From this period the success of the allies was established beyond a 
doubt, and their subsequent movements were only directed to complete 
the victory. 

The smoke had cleared away ; some of the fugitives were making an 
attempt to reform on the other side of the liollow road ; but in its evi- 
dent liopelessness a much more important objeef^Was presented, about 
400 yards obliquely to the right of the 52d, in three battalions of the 
Old Guard, which having formed the rear of the columns of attack, had 
retired in tolerable order, and now stood in squares, supported by a 
small body of cuirassiers t, on the fust rise of their position, not far in 
the front of La Belle Alliance, on the llougomont side of the clnius'^^e. 
The remainder of the French army (excepting those who a mile 
obliquely to the left were still obstinately defending Planclienois against 
the Prussians) was seen rushing in total disorganization towards the 
Genappe road ; having broken as soon as tlie Imperial Guard gave way 
on Mont St. Jean. 

The 52d, bringing up its le^ft shoulders, regained its complete paral- 
lelism to tlie general front of the jiosition, and closing with the 71st, 
(which dirtying the wliole of this time had continued its protecting 
movement on the right,) the* two regiments advanced in line, still four 
deep, upon the squares of the Old Guard §. At this time, no other 
closed bodies || of infantry had advanced from behind the British posi- 


* It would appear that Sir C. Grant’s brigade also charged about this time, to 
the right of La llaye Saiiite ; but no part of it was seen by the r>2d. 

t “ Some of the enemies’ batteries cover, with grape shot, the retreat of the four 
battalions of the Guard .” — Baron Muffling. 

I Seveial accounts mention four squares of the Old Guard as remaining formed 
at this jieriod, but as only three were opptsed to the buhseqiient attack of Adam’s 
brigade, it seems probable that the body of cuirassiers was hastily, regaided as a 
fourth. 

^ “ The enemy made one last attempt at a stand on the rising ground to our right 
of La Belle Alliance ; but a charge fiom General Adam's brigade again threw them 
into a state of confusion, which was now inextiicable, and their rum was complete.” — 
Kincaid, 

II Sohie skirmishers of the 95th were in the garden of La Haye Sainte, and others 
were pressing on to join the right of the 71bt. 
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tion; and Vivian’s brigade, the only cavalry in sight, was but just 
appearing on the summit. Sir John Colboriie, observing this distance 
of support, the strength and attitude of the enemy, and the heavy state 
of the ground in the valley, (into whicli, trampled and rclrampled as it 
liad been by twenty thousand horset^en, the sturdy rcar-rank men sunk 
at times knee deep,) called out to tJie 52d to step short and take 
breath ; but the Duke, who, having galloped up a few moments before, 
was then in the centre of the regimenf, said, “ Go on, Colborne,-go on ; 
give them no time to rally and, after a hasty correction of the line 
upon the covering sergeants, all again pressAl forward. 

The squares of the Old Guard made no attempt to deploy ; but, after 
opening a heavy lire from their front ^nd flanks, as soon as the 
opposing line drew too near, with great steadiness ceased firing, faced 
to the rear, and commenced their retreat by word of command, the two 
right squares directly to the rear on the right side of the cliaussee, pur- 
sued by the 71st and skirmishers of the 95th. The left square, accom- 
panied at first by the cuirassiers, passing obliquely to the left, crossed 
the cliauss6e (which was crowded with fugitives) below La Belle 
Alliance, and tlien hastened towards Rosonniie, along the left side of 
the road, followed closely by the 52d regiment, the two British regi- 
ments still in lines four deep. On crossing the chaussee, the cuiras- 
siers fronted as if to Aarge ; but their opponents ]>ressed towards them, 
presenting their bayonets," unwilling to lose time either by firing or 
forming square, and the cuirassiers declined the contest, 

A hundred yards to the allied left of La Belle Alliance, a hollow 
road runs nearly at right angles towards the chaussee, up which a 
column of artillery and inifantry from the French right wing was 
hastily retreating. .Tlic square crossed the head of this body, but the 
Jiigh bank concealed the approach of the 52d until the distance became 
too small to admit of any but a hand-to-hand contest. The column 
seemed not sulliciontly aware of its desj)erato circumstances to sur- 
render without l«.'sitation^ and for a monipnt the scene was singularly 
wild, yiie infantry, before they threw down their arms, made an 
effort either at defence or escape ; the artillery dashed at the opposite 
hank, but some of the horses of each gun wore in an instent brought 
down. A subaltern of the battery threw his swqrd on the ground, in 
token of surrender ; but the commander, stand jfig in the centre of his 
guns, waved his above his head in defiance. JA soldier sprang from 
the British ranks, jiarried his thrust, closed with him, threw him on the 
ground, and keeping* him down with his foot, reversed his musket in 
both hands to bayonet liim ; when tliat repugnance to the shedding of 
blood, which so often rises in the hearts of British soldiers, even ifnder 
circumstances of personal danger and prudential necessity, burst forth 
ill a groan of disgust from his surrounding comrades ; it came, how- 
ever, in this case too late, the fttal thrust was* sped, and the Jl.egion 
of Honour ]4st another member. One gun was sharply wheeled round, 
and discharged into the square of the Imperial Guard by General 
Adam’s aide-de-camp ; some hundreds of prisoners were left to those 
who should come aft^; and the 52d pressed on to its first object with 
so much earnestness, Uiat at a short distance from the farm of Rosomme, 
the French grenadiers, finding their inability to outmarch their pursuers 
on equal terms, suddenly halted by word of command, threw off their 
U. S. JovAN. No, 5C; July, 1833. x 
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knapsacks, and tlius^ lightened, quickly disappeared in the closing 
twilight. 

On the other side of tlic road, events were more varied and extensive. 
Vivian’s brigade of Hussars came up rapidly in echelon of regiments 
to the assistance of the 71st. Th^ cuirassiers, worn out as they were, 
and discouraged as they had season to be, with much devotedness 
fronted in the line of La Behe Alliance, to protect the squares of the 
Old Guard, but a squadron of tile 10th dashing at them, followed im- 
mediately by one of the 18th, they were dispersed in hopeless con- 
fusion. The compact baflalions ot the Old Guard were not so soon 
routed : a part ot the 10th having rallied after the charge on the 
cuirassiers, found itself undeii the fire of one of the squares ; the men 
fell very fast, and there was no akernative but instantly to retreat or to 
charge. 

The near approach of the 71st to another face of the same square, 
decided Sir Hussey Vivian to order the latter. The charge was very 
gallantly attempted ; Major Howard, who conducted it, fell upon the 
bayonets ; some of the grenadiers were cut down by men of the 
10th, but even under such circumstances, — charged liomc by cavalry 
on two faces, (for the 18th immediately followed to the assistance of 
their comrades,) and under a heavy fire of infantry on the other, — the 
veterans knew too well their strength, and in vfSiat their safety con- 
sisted, to shrink from the contest: they closed well together, beat off 
the cavalry with a very destructive fire, and, in spite of the approaching 
infantry, made good tbeir retreat. 

The loss sustained from the compact square of the Old Guard was, 
however, avenged by repeated and effectual charges of Vivian’s brigade, 
now BtrengtheiK d by the remains of V^andeleur’s, upon broken masses 
of fugitives of all arms, on the ground between llosomme and Mon 
Plaisir, and ior three miles farther, to the neighbourhood of (ienappe. 

The village of Pkinclicnois, eight hundred }ards to tlie left of 
Rosomme, had been the main object of the ‘attack <5f the Prussians, 
from about half-past four o’clefck, p.m., when liieir two leading brigades 
first got into action. This post, however, which then became the 
French extreme riglit, was effectually maintained by the eight battalions 
of tlie Young Guard vind a part of the 6th Corps, until the mass of the 
Frencli army, driven Indore the British advance, passed along the high 
road in its rear, when they also retired, and soon after broke into con- 
fusion The 52d, 71st, and the head of the Prussian columns 
met just beyond the farm of Rosomme ; and at dthe same moment the 
Duke of Wellington and Marshal Blucher riding up together from La 
Belle Alliance, the Prussians were ordered to continue the pursuit ; 
and the British advance of infantry, strengtfiened by the three battalions 
of the 95th, halted on the spot for the night. 

The main body of the allied army had advanced in lilies from the 
position of Mont St. Jean, about the time that the squares of the Old 
Guard turned before the attack of Adam’s brigade. The greater part of 
the cavalry pushed forward in support of its advanced brigades to the 

«fhe enemy was dislodged from Planchenois; cannon and prisoners wero 
taken, and the remainder got into the same confusion witli the moss which; near La 
Jdaisou du Roi, was Just mUmg along the high road^^^Baron 
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neipfhbourhood of Genappe. The infantry halted in the line of La 
Belle Alliance. The remains of the several divisions then spread over 
tlie ground to searcli out their bivouacs among the wounded and the 
dead, and night closed upon the field of Waterloo. 

That the French regarded the advance of the Imperial Guard as the 
crisis in which all their previous disadvantages might be retrieved, is 
evident from this attack being attempted, and that with tlieir whole 
remaining reserve. • 

Tiiat the Britisli had reason to think it was the crisis in which all 
their previous advantages might be lost, j/ill appear, if it be considered 
that at that j)eriod all tlieir reserves ^were not only in the first line, but 
bad been already more or less engaged, and that they liad not at tlie 
utmost more than 35,000 effective men on the field, of which by far the 
greater proportion were cither good troops, cxliausted from having 
borne the brunt of the action, or indifferent auxiliaries, not to be 
dejicnded on to face tlie fury of a French onset. Ten thousand fresh 
ami fine troops, concentrated against the centre of such a line, and 
closely seconded on the same ]>oint by 12,000 more, had, at least, a 
reasonable prospect of remaining masters of the field. 

It may be thoug]^ tliat, even liad the Frencli succeeded in forcing 
the British centre, the'^i^fassians would still liave been sufficient to 
turn the tide of victory against them *. But if it be further considered 
that Planclicnois was tlie only point hotly attacked in force by the 
Prussians ; and that that point was nut carried until the mass of the 
French army was driven alitng the high road behind it in confusion by 
the British advance, at the close of day and one liour after the 
Imperial Guard hal given way on Mont St. Jean, it may fairly be 
doubted whether, without the defeat of tlie Guard, Planclicnois would 
have been carried at all ; or at any rale wlielliy the Prussians could 
have brought n|> sufficient force on that evj^ng to have obtained a 
decided victory. Tlirougliout the vvho]^ of this short camjiaign they 
showeiT themselves indeed as gallant soldiers and generous allies ; ready 
to sacrifice everything to assist tiiek friends and to overwhelm the 
common enemy , and on the iStli they contributed very bigbly to the 
success of the day by occupying llic Young Gua^l and the 6*tli Corps; 
hut lliey did not decide the victory ; neither pjobabJy could they have 
done so on //lal day, had the British failed. ,\Vhat the morrow would 
have produced, N\itli (h’ouchy at hand, the Belgians panic-struck, and 
tlic British, Dutch, and Germans exhausted and almost annihilated, is a 
wide question. 

Whatever errors or omissions t there may be in the preceding nar- 
4 • 

* He thiiai^inay, the charge of the Imperial Guard was the crisis of the fortune 
of the Hritish army. 

I It is more difficult to determine with accuracy the events of the crisis and close 
of an action, than those of any other portion. In the early stages, corps and forma- 
tions arc distinct and regular, and the minds and bodies of those present fresh and 
acute for observation; but towards the close of a protracted contest, divisions, bri- 
gades, and regiuienls become frequently inverted and iiitermiiigled, formations are 
otteii u regular, and individuals, exhausted by fatigue and anxiety, are each intent 
only on his own small surrounding circle. Should 

X 9 
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rative, in the description of subordinate occurrences, it is maintained^ 
that the following leading ftatures are correct beyond refutation, 

1st. That tlie front of the last great attack did not extend further 
than from the allied right of La Haye Sainte to the left of the 52d 
regiment. 

2d. That the Imperial Guard, the strength of this attack, was directed 
against a brigade of the 1st Guards, posted to the left and rear of the 
52d regiment. 

3d. That the attacking cvjlumns having gained the very summit of 
the British position and beatcni back a brigade of Brunswickers, the 
centre of the British lino ^became more and more imminently endan- 
gered up to the moment that the^52d regiment, wheeling forward to 
nearly a right angle on its left, and having its right protected by the 
71st regiment, charged, broke, and drove before it tlie Imperial Guard 
for SOO yards, which defeat ol the Imperial Guard produced the almost 
immediate dispersion of the whole of the French army in sight of the 
event, with tlie exception of three battalions of the Old Guard and a 
body of cuirassiers. 

4th. Tliat this last-mentioned force, attempting to cover the retreat, 
was attacked and driven off the field as far as the farm of Rosornme, 
by General Adam’s brigade ; without, at first, an'^j, immediate support, 
and finally with the assistance only of Vivian’s and Vancleleur’s 
brigades of cavalry ; the whole of the rest of the allied army, with the 
exception of the Piussian Corps which was attacking Planchenois a 
mile obliquely to the loft, being several hundred jards in the rear. 

5th, That the cliarge of the 52d regiment on the Imperial Guard, 
from its position on the right of the Ist Guards to the farm of La 
Haye Sainte, was only crossed by a small mixed body of cavalry, and 
not at all by the fire or charge of any other portion of the allied army. 

All the accounts of t^ battle which have Ivitherto come before the 
public, including those by the ^andard writers of the day, (and general 
opinion, even in the army, has much followed tlie same current,; assert 
more or les)S directly that tlie attack of the Imperial Guard was re- 
pulsed, and the Frciicji army thiowii into irretrievable confusion, either 

By a charge of Gen^.fal Maitland’s brigade of Guards, or 

By an advance of tlicj whole line. 

But, if tJie loading vojnts in the preceding account be, as they are 
maintained to be, correct, it follows that the attack of the Imperial 
Guard was repulsed, and the French army thrown into consequent 
irretrievable confusion, by neither of lli(5&%^auscs, but 

By a cliarge of the b2d covered by tlie '71st regiment, without the 
direct co-operation of any other portion of the allied army. 

For— as the 52cl regiment charged across the whole front of attack 
from right to left, a simultaneous successful attack from any^other corps 
must have crossed the cliarge of the 52d, and no such event took place ; 
the only resembling circumstance described (the cliarge of Dorn berg’s 
brigade) hardly forming an exception, as it was not altogether suc- 

— , 

i 

Should opportunity permit, it is the intention of the writer of this narrative to re- 
publish it at a future period, with the correction of any errors or deficiencies that may 
be fairly proved against it. 
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cessful, and must have been on troops far to tiie right of the Imperial 
Gui^rd, which also probably had already broken. 

These points are not advanced in a spirit eitlier of display or of dis- 
pute, but simply for the purposes before described. If incorrect they 
are open to refutation ; and no one will be more gratified than the 
writer to sec correction or refutation^ ably and thoroughly, if candidly 
attempted, by any, who having been eye-witnesses of tliese events, may 
conceive they have sufficient grounds for establishing either. 

If injustice in any shape lias been done to the corps, to whom the 
credit of deciding the crisis has been hith(%to more or less imputed, it 
IB altogether unintentional. These battalions very hardly earned the 
honours justly due to them, not at the jrisj^and close, but by a most 
determined and successful defonce o^ thar place in the position, during 
the reiterated attacks of the ordinary ^progress of the battle; they 
earned them well, and may they long, very long continue to wear them 
untarnished. General Adam’s brigade, jio&ted during the early part of 
the day in reserve, on tlic extreme right of the line, came up to the 
right centre at an advanced period of the action, principally to meet the 
fresh and desperate nia&sc« of the enemy which pressed on for the 
crisis ; it was then their opportunity, and why sliould they not also wear 
the laurels they then as fairly gained I I’lie battalions first referred to 
possess too many ifdjspu^ly their own, gathered on this and other 
fields, to require for tlTf^ oiupletion of their rc])utation a leaf to which 
they have no just title ; while that leaf, torn as it was from the bearskin 
caps of Imperial Grenadiers attlic grand crisis of the fate of Waterloo, 
of Napoleon, and of Europe, should not for ever be silently relinquished 
by those by whom it was r(?ally won. 

Eighteen years have elapsed without an effort to correct the error or 
establish the claim ; and if the attempt had further been deferred to any 
much later period, the generation of those v^ho fought at Waterloo 
might so far liRv< 2 ^passcd away, as to have tlic question without 
sufficient sujyp#rtin'g*yT*^nce on citherpgWiJf a standing subject of 
doubtfi^l dispute andrCf liistorical obscuifty. 

In addition to tlic corroborative testimony wli^i has been presented 
in some extracts from the works of different winers, there is a passage 
regarding Waterloo, in General Foy’s accouii of the war in Spain, 
which should not be omitted. Foy’s general f^^rence is to the British 
infantry at large ; aad certainly, on that day, ^ who w'cre hotly en- 
gaged deserved alike hiS genetfirfs, general encomium ; but the peculiar 
circumstances of time, plagi^,^ormation, and movement, prove that his 
eye in the description was immediately on Adam’s brigade, shortly 
before and Juring the events desepbed in the preceding narrative. The 
passage is w follows : — ' 

“We 9if^^4iiese sons of Albion, formed in square battalions, in the 
plain between the wood of Ilougomont and the village of Mount Saint 
John ; to effect this compact formation, they had doubled and re- 
doubled their ranks several times. The cavalry which supported them 
was cut to* pieces, and tlie fire of their artillery completely silenced. 
The general and staff officers were galloping from one square to 
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a^noljier npt kaowing wjiere to find shelter. Carriages, funded men, 
parks of reserve, and auxiliary troops, were all flying in disorder towards 
Brussels. I)eath was before them, and in their ranks; disgrace in 
their rear. In this terrible situation, neither the bullets (boulets, 
caiinon-bajls) of the Imperial Guard discharged- almost point blank, 
nor the victorious cavalry of France, could make the least impression 
on the immoveable British infantry. One might have been almost 
tempted to fancy that it had rooted itself in the' ground, but for the 
MAJESTIC MOVEMriNT which its bciltalions commenced some minutes 
after sunset ; at the momenL when the approach of tlie Prussian army 
Apprized Wellington. . . .he nad just achieved the most decisive victory 
of the age.’* s 

For some time prccedinj:^ the preparations to meet the advance of 
the Imperial Guard, Adam’s ^^rig^^le occupied in squares the ground 
General Foy marks out; the right square the 71st close to the hedge 
of Hougomont, the left the 95th thrown hack on the summit of the 
position, in the direction of the farm of Mount Saint Jolm, the 52d in 
squares of wings occupying the centre. In this position, without any 
suj)port of cavalry, they were charged by the cavalry, and cannonaded 
by the artillery of the Imperial Guard; the 71st in a deep solid square 
suffering severely from the latter. When the Impr,*ial Guard was 
observed to be concentrating into columns ^of attack, Adam's brigade 
retired behind the summit ; and shortly af^-rvyj^^;i'^^, about sunset, com- 
menced, immediately in the face of the 2d corps of wliich General ] W 
commanded a division, that which alone of the infantry movements of 
that period could properly be called majestic, — a right shoulder for- 
ward well-])rotected charge, under a heavy/irc, upon the flank of the 
Imperial Guard. 

[Here follow some tactical opinions, deduced from the foregoinj^ narrative, which 
are omitted from want of room, but may api>ear in a future Number. — Eu.] 


REPLY TO MAJOR GAWLeS ON IIIS CRISIS OF WATERLOO.’* 

HY LIEUT.-GENERAI. SIR HUSSEY VIVIAN. ' 

My DEAR Major,— have to thank you for your very interesting 
account of the Crisis Waterloo, which you have been so good as to 
send me through Coloiyjd D’Aguilar. 

A narrative of this uovi is of course subject to criticism ; indeed you 
very fairly court it. I shall therefore take the libo^'ty of making a few 
remarks in correction of some of the ..jatemeuts you have put forth as 
respects the brigade I had the honour anci^’ Jie good fortune to command 
on that great day. At the same time, \ must disclaim any intention of 
taking from the merit of the distinguished corps to which vou belong, 
the Sevvices of which have shone so conspicuously, not only A Waterloo, 
but on many another hard-fought field. Believe me, is no man 

who would more reluctantly take one leaf even from the 'laurels the 
52d have so proudly won than I should, or who more sincerely hopes 
tliat this gallant regiment may long continue to “ wear them untar- 
nished.’’ But I owe it to the brave soldiers who fought under my 
orders, to explain such inaccuracies as it appears tp me you have occa- 
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sionaHy fallen into when speaking of the brigadj of cavalry composed 
of llie 10th and 18th British, and 1st hussars of the German Legion, at 
the Crisis of Waterloo. 

For the accuracy of my corrections there are numerous living wit- 
nesses to vouch: — Major-General Lord Robert Manners, then Lieut.- 
Colonel and commanding the lOth^hussars, (Sir George Quentin was 
wounded beforo the crisis) ; Colonel tlie Hon. II. Murray, commanding 
the 18th hussars ; Colonel Wissel, commanding the 1st hussars of the 
German Legion ; Colonel Sir Robert Gardiner, commanding the horse- 
artillery attached to the brigade; Lieut.- C<iIonels Keane and Fitzroy, 
my Aides-de-Camp ; Lieut. -Colonel Harris, my Brigade-Major; to- 
gether with many other regimental officers. .Such as Lieut. -Colonel 
Gurwood ; Lieut.-Colonel Grey Lieut. -Colonel Arnold ; Major Wood ; 
^ all wounded with the 10th on that 6ccp.‘^>'pn : also, Captain Shake- 
s| care, of the 10th, wlio, during the greater part of the day, was acting 
as an Aide-de-Carnp with me; and Lieut.-Colonel Taylor of the same 
regiment, who 1 know made some notes detailing the proceedings of 
this corps. 1 should mention, also, that I have always kept journals of 
the daily occurrences in such campaigns as I have served ; and that 
not only did 1 enter in my general journal the events of the day of 
VV aterloo, but in separate memorandum I recorded the proceedings 
of the brigade urdi'* my orders. In further corroboration 1 should 
also observe, that on tnC morning of the 19th, having heard that Lord 
Uxbridge w’as wounded, and my Brigade-Major, Harris, having been 
also severely wounded and carried into La Belle Alliance, at three 
o’clock A.M., I proceeded from Hilaincourt (a farm far in advance of 
our right, around which my brigade, with the 7th hussars, which regi- 
ment joined me at the close of the action, had bivouacked) to the 
villages of La Belle Alliance and AUaterloo, and in so doing, with a 
view to ascertain as far as I could the extent of the victory, &c., I 
entered the high road from Brussels to Gi'jnappe, about the farm of 
Rosoniine; and in i.'v way to -Waterloo, pastfcd o; 'fer the ground where 
tliosc events tc^^hich v^ur work particul^;’j -TefSrs occurred, — having 
diverged^ to my lofe- ^t La Belle Alliance, lor the purpose of marking 
the exact line oi the advance of my own brigade ; and I returned by 
the same route. , 

Before making any remarks on your work, I must observe that I 
entirely concur in what you say as to the inaccuracy, for the most 
part, both of the plans and statements now before the public, and in 
thinking that it is very desirable and practicablfc" W make a complete 
and faithful narrative,* •by calling for details from' living witnesses, 
and subject them to the great m m who commanded on that day, and 
perhaps also to the examinatvn and revision of a committee of un- 
prejudiced and able officers. I should, however, hope that the work 
now in progrAs of execution by Limit. Siborn, being a model of^e 
ground, mad4from the most careful possible survey, and on a very 
large scale, -which will be represented the whole of the troops 
in their exact positions, at a particular period of the battle, as far as 
it is possible to ascertain such positions ; and in order to render which 
correct, questions have been proposed to all such general officers and 
others as ar(! best able to furnish information, may contribute at 
least to place beyond a doubt the precise occurrences of the moment 
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chosen. But still a Retailed and very perfect account of the whole 
battle, or rather I should say, of the whole of the occurrences from the 
morning of the 16th of June until the close of the action of the 18th, 
when the army under the command of the Duke of Wellington halted 
on the field, and relinquished the pursuit to that under Marshal Blucher, 
is undoubtedly much to be desired. 

In these remarks I shall ventcire occasionally to toucli upon matters 
not exactly relating to my own brigade, but such as I have had an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with. 

It is stated, that Napoleon's purpose of holding in reser\'e the whole of 
his guard, “ was frustrated by a mistake in the transmission of orders, 
through which the cavalry of the guard followed in support of the attack of 
Kellermaiin's cuirassiers uponjthe Hanks of La Ilaye Saiiite, at about half- 
past four o'clock, two hours b^jore rt should have been sent into action." 

At the Frencli reviews at St. Omer, I became acquainted with 
Lieut.-General L’lleritier, who on this occasion had command of a 
division of the cuirassiers. I asked him how it hapjumed that those 
trooj)s had become subject to the charge made by Napoleon against 
them of having been “ trop tot et mal employees.’* II is ex])lanation 
was, that the whole body of cuirassiers had been concentrated in a 
hollow immediately under our position, where iliey had suflered dread- 
fully from our fire, so much so, that at last tlie iruM became impatient, 
and with resistless cries of “ En avant !” acec^panied liy the expres- 
sion, “ lei nous sommes ecrases,” demanded to be led against the 
enemy. 

“ Vivian's, Grant's, and the remains of the household, ronsonhj’s and 
Dornherg’s brigades of cavalr}, were at tlie«same lime broiurht together to 
the riglil centre, and posted in the hollows in the rear of llie iiifantrv." 

This is inaccurate. Grant’s and Dornberg’s brigade's were, I be- 
lieve, on the riglit, where tliey had been very much e\])Osed, and had 
met witli lieavy losses; j^s a proof of it, Grant lyniself liad three 
horses killed under Lord Edwanf Somerset had collected the 

remains of liis (the liousP^^kl) brigade, and Sir WflhtJii Ponsonby’s 
(wlio had fallen) behind the position. The ntThwl^r so collected 
scarcely formed two squadrons. When moving from the left of the line 

to the right centre, on passing this body J spoke to Lord Edward, vvlio i”. 

formed me that these were the whole of the men left of those two bri- 
gades, so severely had they been engaged during the day. Lord 
Uxbridge had liimsoJIf led my brigade from the left, (wliere it liad 
Buftered hut little, /having been exposed only to a cannonade and a 
distant fire of musketry,) and jjosted it immediately on the crest of the 
position, to the right of the road toX>l^«nappe, where the 10th and 18th 
hussars formed into line, and the 1st' ‘German hussars in reserve ; 
the left of the 18th touching nearly to the high road. This will give 
au^curate notion of the ground jve occupied, and whic!j, on the plan 
attached to your statement, I should consider as bel.ig on a line 
with and immediately behind that you have assigrTPu^ri the Bruns- 
wickers, and extending to the right towards Hougomont. The 
moment of our arrival was also the moment of Napoleon’s last ad- 
vance, and the fire to which we were exposed, ))oth of cannon and 
muskWy, was very severe. After having seen my hrigaJe occupy the 
position he had assigned to it, Lord Uxbridge left me to proceed to 
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Vandeleur’s brigade, which had followed mine/rom the left of the line, 
and wliich his Lordship posted on the right aflnd rear of mine to act as 
a reserve to it. Lord Uxbridge shortly returned to me, and finding 
tlie fire still lieavy, and the enemy evidently in great force immediately 
in our front, he asked me “ whether we liad not better advance and 
charge?” The smoke at this moigient was so dense on the side of the 
hill, that it was scarcely possible to^see ten yards before us ; and con- 
sequently, no enemy being visible, I observed, “ that as my brigade was 
in j)eirect order, I thought it would* be advisable not to hazard an attack 
whereby we might be thrown into confusion, which it would be dif- 
ficult to repair ; that if tlie enemy apj)?ared on the crest of the liill 
through the smoke, by a sudden and unexpected charge on lliem we 
could, no doubt, drive them back.” #Hjs Lordship then dismounted 
from his horse, and advanced himaelf cS foot and unattended down the 
lull, in hope to he able to see under the smoke and make his own 
observations. I rode down to him and begged him not to expose him- 
sclt so ; on which he returned, saying he agreed with me in thinking 
that I had better remain steady, ready to attack if the enemy appeared ; 
and, mounting his horse, he left me to join the Duke, and I saw 
him no more during the day. I mention this anecdote not only as 
dc'triptive of jmy position, but in Justice to Lord rxbridge : it will 
])rove to tliose who imagine that in the management of the cavalry on 
that day he was aAiU incautious, (anti such 1 know there are,) how 
little tliey understand his real character, — as a proof of his intrepidity 
and the readiness with which he exposed himself, it is not necessary ; 
to tliese qualities every one does justice. 

“ In a few secoiuL, the l\padiuo<5t companies of the Imperial Guard, with 
rattlnii’ drums, and deafening shouts of ‘ Vivo rEinpercur! ’ crowned tho 
%er) siiiiiimt of the position. Their dead bodies, the next day, bore un- 
answerable evidence of the fact.’* 

1 confidently assert, that on the part '^f the position upon which tlie 
10th and IStli hussars wwe formed int® linf , the enemy never at tliis 
period reael-JUthe crest. That many O J f dead lay on it the next 
moriiing there can be no doubt. i3uring the previous attacks the 
cuirassiers had passed much beyond the crest ; and when I went on 
the following day over the ground, I saw soipe few French infantry 
williin our line ; but the mass of the enemy’s dead and dying lay below 
the crest, extending away from the French left of La Haye Sainte, and 
rather in the rear of it. 

“ The Brunswickers were rallied and fronted by the Duke in person." 

May there not be some error here, and may this not refer to some 
Nassau troops? I notice a circumstance of the same sort thsCt I wit- 
nessed on this part of th^ field, about the lime mentioned, not to throw 
any doubt on the statement of the Duke having rallied those troops, 
but as it serves to point out eAacily where the 6th brigade o/^savalry 
was pa'^tjd. .A battalion of foreign troops, with white covers to their 
shakos, leli back eii masse against the horses* heads of the 10th, and 
undoubtedly, liad this regiment not been formed where it was, would • 
have rctieated. This was shortly after our arrival on the position. 
Captain Shakespeare, of the lOtli, was then standing with me in front 
of that regiment, and we both endeavoured to halt and encourage them ; 
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biU it was their coming ^gainst the horses’ heads, and being unable to 
pass tljrough the files, that did check Uiem. I must, however, do their 
officers the justice to say 1 saw many attempt to stop them, and one 
seized a drummer by the collar, and made him beat the rally. When 
halted, they faced about, moved twenty or thirty. yards forward, and 
again began firing, which they kept up until the advance took place. 
The Duke must at this time have been just on the left of tjiese troops ; 
and probably this is the very battalion to which you refer as the one 
his Grace rallied. 

“ A murmur ran down the line, ‘ They are English.’ ” 

The circumstance here mentioned aflbrds the strongest evidence of 
the relative positions of tl^c 52d regiment and the Gtli brigade of 
cavalry at the time to wliich 'it I^efers, and, enables the military reader 
to judge, from tlie difference /m the rapidity of llic movements of 
cavalry and infantry, how far it is possible tlic circumstances stated by 
you, as to the proceedings of iny biigade, are correct. Jn order to 
show how this inference is to be drawn, I must, however, lu’re some- 
what anticipate my narrative, and mention that after we had moved 
down off the position, and «is the l(Uli were forming their line, a 
small body of cavalry crossed my front at a rapid pact*, coming from 
the left, and passing towards Ilougomont. Tliere were about sixty 
or seventy, mostly Germans ; wdicre tliey liad bee;\ or from w lienee 
detached, I never could until this moment m.derstaful ; but 1 lia\e now 
no doubt that this was tlie body of cavalry to which you refer, and on 
which the b'M fired, mistaking them for an enemy : jiresiuniug this 
then to have been the case, it is quite imjiossible but that at the moinonl 
the 52d fired on them, my brigade must haveJjcen nearly on the same 
line with that regiment. 

“ The front of the 5 2d was scarcely cleared of the cavaliy, when three 
field-pieces, which probably had Veen attached to the rear of the coin tuns of 
the Imperial Guard, opened a fireg of grape at a distance of not more than 
400 yards, in the prolongat^jn of^ts right flank. The riglit section wheeled 
up, and drove them off’, thiT^Tw^ipf the regiment contimiiiig^rnchccked its 
close pursuit of the broken masses of the guard, until it had swept Xrnm 
right to left the whole front of attach, and its left flank wa^ on the hollow 
in the chavssh to Genappe, in advance of the garden of La Haye Sainte, 
800 yards from the ground at which the charge commenced." 

This paragraph refers to a part of the battle in which the 6th brigade 
of cavalry had no concern. What troops were attacked by the 52d in 
front of La Ilaye Sainte, I pretend not to know ; 1 notice it only to 
point out what I should apprehend must be a mistake, — I mean that 
part which mentions the wheel of the righ^ section to the right, and its 
attack dh the three guns, “ 400 yards distant ^ the prolongation of the 
right flank of the regiment." Do you really mean to say, that in the 
retreat of sixteen battalions of the French Imperial Guards, some of 
them b 5 t your own admission constantly making a stand, and when 
thousands of fugitives at least were to be seen retreatkiA-«vmi every 
direction, a section of the 52d quitted the body of the regiment ^and 
» captured three guns, 400 yards distant from it ? I must observe 
also, that 400 yards from the front, in the rear of La Haye Sainte, 
where the^ attack of the 52d regiment was made, would nearly, 1 
believe, bring you to the position in which, according to your own 
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account, the reserve of Uie enemy was posted, to cover the retreat. 
Here, however, you say, ended the battle of Waterloo ; “ the subse- 
quent movements were only directed to complete tlie victory and 
if so, certainly the glorious close of that victory was in a very great 
measure — taking your account of the movements of the 52d to be 
correct — to be attributed to that regiment ; but I must beg to put in 
a few words fojr tliose troops engaged in what subsequently look place, 
and to difler somewhat from your version of the conclusion of the day. 

“ At this lime no other closed bodied of infantry had advanced from be- 
hind the British position ; and Vivnm's brigade^ the only cavalry in sight, 
was but just appearing on the summit." • 

I have already observed that the smoke was so dense, that from the 
summit of the position, at least where I »tooJ, nothing was to be seen 
below it; therefore, as to my •brigade “just appearing on the sum- 
mit,’’ liad the fact been such, it could not have been seen from the 
])osition of the 52d, as you have described it ; but the truth is, I had, 
Irom the first, been formed on the crest of the ^jositiofi *, and, llierefore, 
even if this were the moment of my advance, the “ just appearing ** 
would not be applicable. The circumstance, however, before noticed, 
with respect to tlie body of the 23(1 light dragoons and Germans tliat 
crossed my advance, fully proves the relative situation, at this time, of 
tlie two bodies, the 52d rogimemt and the Gth brigade of cavalry. 
These dragoons had ^iKjuestionably passed from the front of the b'id, 
having probably been carried away from their brigade, in pursuit of 
some Trench cavalry — (but as to this, or what brouglit them theie,*! 
cannot S])eak) ; at the moment they passed me, the regiments of my 
brigade were forming lines, the lOth and Ibth in first line, and the Ist 
German hussars in reserve* and from tliis time my movements were 
constantly in advance. Sujiposing the 52d then to have been, at the 
period mentioned, in a line parallel to that on which 1 was forming, it 
is very clear that, unless the movements of my cavalry were all at a 
walk, (which they were notj 1 must, unless 1 liad halted, have first 
reached the pfwition on winch the enemy’s squares were formed to 
cover the retreat, and long before the 52d could have done so. But 
I bhall now state exactly wliat did happen during this part of the battle 
to the brigade under my orders. 

It has often been observed, by those who A^ere acquainted with 
our movement, that as much credit had not been given to it as it was 
entitled to ; but having always borne in mind that, whatever might 
have been done at the last, it was in truth the gallant fellows vvlio, 
during the long and j;rying day, had defended the* position, tliat really 
had gained the victory, I have ever been unwilling, notwithstanding 
repeated requests made to me to do so, to say one word upoR the 
subject ; and the statemenfs in which my name is mentioned, and the 
movements of the brigade, so repeatedly noticed by you, alone occasion 
my now breaking silence, which ^ feel myself Bound to do in justice 
to my bravg^rom patriots. 

On the advance being ordered. Lord Greenock, the Quartermaster 
General of the cavalry, came to me with directions to move to the 

* A stronger proof of this cannot be adduced than the circumstance of many 

officers and men of the 10th hussars having been killed and wounded whilst in lino 
before the advance. 
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front on the right of «the infantry. I wheeled half squadrons to the 
right, and moving a' short distance parallel to the position, again 
wheeled the leading half- squadrons to the left, and moved perpendi- 
cularly to the front. Sir Ormsby Vandeleur’s brigade, which had, as I 
have already stated, been posted on my right 'and rear in support, 
cheered as we passed on. At this t*me, 1 heard infantry advancing and 
drums beating on iny left, but thf smoke was still so thick that I could 
see but little. AVlien I had fully quitted the position, and was probably 
about midway towards that of the enemy, it became clear, and several 
French columns of infantry were visible immediately in our front, with 
cavalry and guns formed on the flanks and between tliem. At this 
moment Sir Colin Campbell came to me from tlie Duke of Wel- 
lington, vvbo was, I undei*3toi»d, somcwliere on the left, by his Grace’s 
order, he having observed that we were in advance of the infantry, 
and to desire me “ not to attack before the infantry arrived, unless 
I thought I could break the enemy’s squares.’' About the same 
moment a severe fire of grape, by which several men in the lead- 
ing squadron of the lOth were killed and wounded, was directed 
at us. I observed to Sir Colin Campbell, “ That as our infantry, 
in their anxiety to get on, were probably not in com))act order, 
it might be dangerous should the Freiich cavalry aHack them ; and 
that 1 ihouglit it were better at once to drive off the latter, leaving 
the squares to be attacked by our infantry^” lit agreed with me, and 
returned to the Duke ; and 1 continued my advance immediately after- 
wiircls, ordering the 10th and 18th into one lino, aiul the Ibt hussars into 
the second. It was whilst we were forming that the small body of the 
23d and Germans passed along our front at full speed, at about thirty 
yards from us ; and I well recollect seeing one of the French hussars 
(several of wliom were hovering in our front) in a most inhuman 
manner ride up, and with his jiistol deliberately blow out the brains of 
one of those men whose liprsc had fallen, whilst he was struggling 
to disengage himself; and/ some of the, soldiers felt so indignant 
at the time, that tlieresvas a groan of execration, and exclamation 
of “ No quarter to them !” Before the formation was quite conipleted, 
the right squadron of the 10th was attacked by a squadron of the 
French cuirassiers, and lost many men. Tlic brigade was at this time 
so much in advance of all other troops of the British army, that whilst 
the French were firing grape at us, shot and spherical case were falling 
amongst us from some of our own guns, those working tliem taking 
us for an enemy, and 1 sent an officer to the rear to correct the mistake. 
The 10th, as soon as they were in line, by my^order advanced, and 
charged and defeated the whole of the cavalry immediately in their 
front. After ordering the halt, I returned as quickly as possible to llic 
18th hussars, which regiment I found formed, and very near two of 
the enemy’s squares, on the right of which were some guns and cavalry, 
and tft*iween which and on the left also cavalry. The regiment was in 
the most perfect order, and steady as if exercising on Hoiui&low Heath. 
On reaching its front, I said, “ 18th, you will follow me,” on which the 
serjeant-major, Jeffs, afterwards adjutant of the 7th hussars, and several 
men, exclaimed, “ By Jasus, General, anywhere — to li-ll, if you will 
lead usV' I then gave the order to advance and charge;^ and in an 
instant, with indescribable impetuosity, an attack was made on the 
cavalry and the guns. Immediately before this the last cannon-shot I 
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heard from the French during tlie day had been fired at us ; from these 
guns many of the artillerymen and drivers were cut down ; and the 
purbuit of the cavalry by the 18 th was continued for a very consider- 
able dibtance on the road to Genappe. 

“ On the other side of the road, events were more varied and extensive. 
Vivian's brigade of hussars came up rapidly in echellon of rcf^iinents to the 
assistance of the 71st. The cuirassiers^ worn out as they were, and discou- 
raged as tlu‘y had reason to he, with much devotedness fronted in the lino 
of La Bidlc Alliance, to protect the wiuares of Uie Old Guard, but a sipiadrou 
of th(‘ 10th dashing at them, followed immediately oy one of the 18th, 
they v^ere dispersed in hopeless confusion. The compact battalions of the 
Old Guard \\ere noi so soon routcMl : a part rff the lOtli having rallied, after 
the charge on the CuirassK'rs, foui\d itself under the lire of one of the squares. 
The men fell very fast, and there was no alternate e but instantly to re- 
treat or to charge. 

“ The near ajiproach of the 71st to another face of the same square, de- 
cided Sir Hussey Vivian to order the latter. The charge was very gallantly 
attempted. Major Howard, who conducted it, fell upon the hajonets ; some 
of the grenadiers win'c cut downi by men of the 10th ; but e\eii under such 
circumstances, charged home 1)\ cavalry on tw^o faces, (for the IHtli iinme- 
diatel} folhnved to the assistance of Iheir comrades,) and under a heavy fire 
of infantry, the veterans knew too well their strength, and in what their 
safely consisted, to shr.ijk from the contest;— they closed w'oll together, beat 
off the cavalr with a ver) destAictive fire, and, in spite of the approaching 
iufdiilry, made good their retreat.” 

'J’liis account is not altogether correct. I know nothing of what 
occurred to the 52 d on the other bide of the high-road leading to 
Gena])pe ; not a man of brigade crossed it, excepting, perhaps, a 
few of the 18 th hussars in jmrsuit ; nor do I pretend at all to interfere 
with (excejiting to correct what appears to me an error in distance) 
voiir statement as regaulstlic attack of the . 52 < 1 , immediately in advance 
of La lJa)c Saipte, and up to that point when 5 on describe the success 
of the allies to hq,jni been cslabTlbhed beyond a doubt. Others, wlio think 
they ha\e any riglit to put in a claim to having taken a pait in the trans- 
actions tlescribed in these pages, will piobably do so. All 1 Iiave to do 
with istliat pait which ridates to the proceedings of my own brigade, and 
liei e, I repeat, v on arc in error. The charge of the I Olli on the 1 ight I have 
already described, and aUo that of the 18 tli on the left. On returning 
from the latter, which had been completely successful in defeating tlie 
French cavalry and driving the artillery from tlieir guns, I ordered the 
regiment to foim, and went 1115 self for the purjiose of^bringing on the Ist 
German hussars, wliicl* cor[)s I luul left in reserve. I liacl with me only 
an ordeily dragoon, and two other men of the 18 th. My brigadc-nfajor 
had been severely wounded iiftbe last attack, and my aides-de-camp had 
been despatched witli orders. I found Major Howard, witli a small 
body of the lOtli, which he had collf^ted, formed vtilliin a short distance 
of a French sc^uare, from the fire of which he was losing men fast : almost 
at the moment of my arrival, a very fine and gallant young soldier. 
Lieutenant Gunning, was killed. I observed to Major Howard, that 
we had one of two things to do, either to retire a little out of fire or to 
attack ; and,^at that moment, seeing a regiment in red advancing on my 
left, and calculating on its immediately charging tlie face ancf angle 
of the square next to it, I ordered the 10th to advance and charge on 
the angle and face to which wc were opposed. This was instantly exe- 
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< 

cutccl witli the greatest determination. Tlie men of the 10th charged 
liome to the bayonets of the enemy* and a fierce conflict ensued, which 
continued for some minutes. The regiment of infantry, instead, how- 
ever, of charging, as 1 liad expected), halted, and, as you have stated, 
opened a heavy fire, which occasioned some loss to thp lOth, and to 
stop which I sent an officer to them, who returned, informing me it was 
a regiment of the Hanoverian legion, — you make it out to have been 
the Tlst. I cannot speak positively on this point: hut certain it is, that 
the fire of this corps, although it might have injured our enemies, was 
not harmless as regarded us, and in some degree, perhaps, contributed 
to prevent the complete succew>s of the attack. 1 cannot say the square 
was broken, but many men were out do\Vn in the ranks ; ami on going 
over the ground tlie next morning, I saw several of the lOtb, and men 
of the French guards of wliich the square was composed, dead and 
wounded on the spot. The troops composing the square retired by 
descending into the hollow road, in front of which it was formed, 
and then proceeding up until it reached the high road beyond La Belle 
Alliance. In this attack, Major Howard fell at the head of his men, on 
the bayonets of the enemy; and a French general pfficer, wlio I was 
afterwards told was Count Lobau, was made prisoner by a man of the 
10th. AVith respect to the guns 1 have mentioned, as having been at- 
tacked by part oF the 18tli, in the charge of that regiment, 1 must here 
notice a circumstance wliicli, I have little doubt, Lieutenant- (xcn. Sir 
F. Adam will recollect; and perhaps even the serjeant to nlioni it 
occurred may be alive, and can corroborate what I state. On returning 
over the ground on the morning of the rOlli, at three o’clock, I saw a 
serjeant of the 52d marking many guns with chalk with the number of 
that regiment, and amongst others, the guns through whicli tlie I8th 
hussars had charged. 1 asked him by whose order lie was doing that ? 
and he rc])lied, “ 13y General Adam's, as they had been taken by tlie regi- 
ment to which he bel\jnged, and whicli formed a part^if the (xoneral’s 
brigade.” 1 pointed out to the serjeant two or three nun of the 
18di hussars, dead and dying by these guns, and also sonic French 
drivers dead and sever dy wounded by the sabre, as jiroof positive of 
what troops liad taken them. I subsequently called to see my fri(‘nd Sir 
Frederick Adam, who was w'ounded, and lying in a house in La Belle 
Alliance; and in the course of conversation mentioned tlie cncum- 
stance to liini, at the same time observing, that as the battle had been 
fought by the whole army, so, I conceiveil, tlie guns were captured by 
the whole army ; and that although, in tlie case in question, some of 
tlie troo[)8 under my orders had certainly been tlie first to pass llirougli 
these particular I, for one, should not think of claiming them as 

the cajiture of my brigade; and in the sentiments thus expressed, he 
fullyt'as far as I recollect, coincKicd ; and, I think, said, he was not 
aware of any such orders having been given. At the linap, .and since, 
I have mentioned the anecdote respecting the serjeant of the 52d, 

1 by no means wish to take irom the 52d the credit of having cajitured sixteen 
guns. When it is recollected how many were taken on that day, and, as it will be no 
doubt admitted, the gallant share the 52d had in the conclubion of the battle, it will 
readily be supposed that in the advai^ce of this regiment it might have reached some 
guns before any other troops; all i contend for is tlie particular brigade of guns 1 saw 
the serjeant marking. 1 must, however, observe, that in going a second time over 
the ground, I saw ^‘'52d Regiment” marked on a very large number of guns. 
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markinpf these guns with the number of that regiment, to very many of 
my military friends, in talking over the events of the day. I have now 
only to conclude this too long account of the tliree attacks made by my 
brigade, by most solemnly asserting, that from the time Sir Colin 
Campbell left me until the period tvhen the regiment in red was seen 
advancing, and the square was attacked by the 10th, with the exception 
of the small body of cavalry which^passed my front on the plain, 1 did 
not perceive a single soldier of the allied army. 

“ The loss sustained from the compact squSre of the Old Guard was, how- 
ever, avenged by repeated and effectual charges of Vivian's brigade, now 
strengthened by the remains of Vaiidelcuris, upon broken masses of fugi- 
ti\es of all arms on the ground bet\\i‘en Rosomine and Mont Plaisir, and 
for three miles farther, to the neighbourhood of Genappe.’’ 

I have mentioned the only charges made by my brigade. About the 
time, or soon after the attack by the 10th on the square, I understand 
Vandeleur’s brigade had ])assed my right, and, falling in witli a large 
body of rrencli infantry wliich had got together on the ground described 
between Mont Plaisir and Robomme, attacked it and made a consi- 
ileiable number oj prisoners, and, in so doing, received a severe fire and 
buflered much loss. 

“The 5 ‘id, 71st, aiid^he head of the Prussian columns met just beyond 
the farm of ilos»omme ; and at the same moment the Duke of Wellington 
and Marshal Blueher riding up together, from La Belle Alliance, the 
Prussians were ordered to continue the pursuit.” 

Prior to this, the iSth, iujlheir pursuit, after their charge, had nearly 
reached the point here mentioned, and had met with some of the ad- 
vanced cavalry of the Prussians on entering the road ; and, I fear, in 
some instances, mistakes had occurred. 1 myself, the next tliy, saw 
several men of the 18th lying dead or wounded on the high-road, nearly 
as lar as the farm mentioned.- 1 had halted, and reformed my brigade 
in I'ront of, and ^^n tlie right of, the farm of Rosomine, when I was told 
tlie Duke of AVellington was on my lett. I immediately rode to his 
Grace, exjires&ed to liiiii my congratulations on the glorious victory he 
had gained, and staled tliat the brigade was ready to move on in tlie 
pursuit; when his Grace said, that this was to be given uj) to the 
Prussians, his army having been, during the day, so severely engaged ; 
and directed me to bivouac, which I accordingly did around the hamlet 
of Hilaincourt, the houses of which were filled with dead and wounded 
French, • 

“All the British ‘ had been already more or less engaged, and they haefnot, 
at the utmost, more than .S5,0{>0 eflectivc men on the field, of which by far 
the greater proportion were eitht'r good troops exhausted from having borne 
the brunt of the action, or iiidiflerentjauxiliaries not to be depended on to 
face the fury of a French onset.” 

Here, “of bourse, instead of “British,** the word, I conclude, should 
be “ allies for all the British at first did not amount to the number 
stated. At the period, however, of the advance, the iiunihers efl'ective 
could scarcely have been within 10,000 of the numbers you mention. 
What with killed and wounded, and men sent to the rear to assist the 
wounded, and others who bad left the field, the army at last was iu 
truth a mere handfut, 
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“ It may be thoup^ht that even had the French succeeded in forcing? the 
British centre, the Prussians would still have been suflicient to turn the 
tide of victory against them/* 

In the whole of the passage that follows this, too little seems 
allowed for the support and assistance of the Prussians on this great 
occasion. That the British and their allies fought most deterininately, 
and held their position with a decree of obstinacy and courage with 
which Napoleon had never been before resisted, it must be admitted; 
but when it is considered liow large a Prussian force came to their 
assistance, attacking the right flank and rear of the French, no military 
man can refuse to attribute to such assistance a considerable share in 
the brilliant victory that follo\Jed. Without such assistance the British 
might have held their ground, but the defeat of the enemy never could 
have been so complete. 

“ It is maintained that the following leading features are coriect beyond 
refutation.” 

With respect to the inferences you have drawn, as indeed with any- 
thing you liave stated, I have little to say, excepting only as regards 
the 6th brigade of cavalry ; and touching them I liave only hereto repeat 
what has been staled in detail, that so far from that brigade merely 
coming to the support of the infantry on the fi^ld of the farm of Eo- 
Bomme, as you describe, after the enemy had been driven thus far by 
Adam’s brigade, — the 10th and 18th hussars had actually made two 
completely successful charges on the enemy before any other Iroojis 
were to be seen near them ; and that the third charge, made by a ])art 
of the 10th hussars, when some infantry appeared in sight on this 
part of the field, was the first instance in which we acted in con junction 
with another body ; and then, even according to your own showing, and 
as I have always in relating the circumstances stated, the hussars, be- 
sides being exposed to the fire of the enemy, suffered from that of their 
friends. Whether those frfends were tlic'Tlst regiment, or a regiment 
of Hanoverians, I wifi not presume to say, but the iAipression oil my 
mind has always been that they were Hanoverians. 

With respect to the fifth inference }ou draw, as far as the Cth 
brigade of cavalry was concerned, not knowing exactly where the r>2d 
regiment was, I do not pretend to dispute it. J state facts only a^ they 
occurred within my own knowledge, — facts that can be attested by many 
officers that were present, and who are liappily still alive to tell the tale. 
And for my part, I never should have said what I now have, liad I not 
fully coincided in the opinion you have cxprcoscd, that “ the laurel 
should not be silently relinquished by those by whom it was really won.” 
It is this feeling alone which now induces me to put in a claim for a 
leaf at least from off the large branch gathered on that day, to de- 
corate the soldiers of-the 6th brigade of cavalry. 

* “It is even said that a regiment of German cavalry advanced to the 
charge upon another of British light dragoons with whierh it had been 
brigaded in the Peninsula.” 

The circumstance lierc referred to occurred to the Ist hussars of the 
German Legion, in advancing over the plain near Rosomme, after the 
last aClack of the 1 0th. I then brought the 1st hussars" to the front, 

* The commentii which follow refer to the technical remarks of Major Gawler, 
omitted, as we have elsewhere noticed, from want of space.— £o. 
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and the regiment was trotting across the plain, “when suddenly we heard 
a large body of infantry and cavalry immediately before and ad- 
vancing towards us. It was too dark to see at any distance ; and but 
for the extraordinary steadiness of the corps, a mistake might have 
occurred, and very naturally so, as French voices were plainly distin- 
guished, and preparations were mkde to attack. But it was soon dis- 
covered to be cl part of the 11th lighlf dragoons, of Sir Ormsby Vande- 
leur*s brigade, which had charged a large body of the enemy, and made 
some hundreds of prisoners, with whom they were proceeding to the 
rear. • 

“The very great disadvantage of a similarity of appearance between 
British and foreign cavalry.’* # 

I have above explained the cause* of the mistake which had nearly 
occurred with respect to the 11th light dragoons and the 1st German 
hussars. This had nothing whatever to do with similarity of dress ; but 
I still quite agree with you in the advantage of a jjerfect distinction 
between the dress of our troops and those of foreign nations, .and that 
distinction cannot be better maintained than by the British being 
clothed in the national colour — ^red, however much some may think it 
takes from the appearance of a part of our army. 

“ The very hopeless |haracter of attacks of cavalry on squares of good in- 
fantry. The result of the ehaiige of a part of Vivian’s brigade upon tlie Old 
Guard added another to the innumerable tacts in support of this principle.*’ 

The account I have given of the attack of the 10th on the square of 
French guard (which in fact was no failure, for although the square 
was not broken, it retired Ifeforc the cavalry, not a man of whom gave 
an inch of ground, but kept constantly prosbing on) can by no means 
be quoted as an ineflcctual attempt of cavalry on infantry. The square 
was a very strong one, the attacking body very small, and the horses 
jaded by a tremendously loiiij and fatiguing’ day. Nothing but the cir- 
cumstances I hjjve noticed ot the advance at the^moment of a regiment 
of infantry, and the excitement of victory, could at all have justified 
such an attack, and even under them I well know I have been blamed 
for making it. When it is taken into consideration that we were 
exposed to the double fire of friends and enemies, 'the wonder is that it 
was successful to the extent alre.ady stated. 

With respect to attacks of cavalry on infantry, I shall not enter 
Into a long discussion on a point so much controverted, and on which 
so much has been so well said by those more competent than I am to 
offer an opinion ; but merely observe, that everything must, in my 
mind, depend on the circumstances under which such attacks are itiade. 
Tliere is much in your arguments and calculations, but they do not 
apply to all cases, nor must they deter officers commanding bodies of 
cavalry from occasionally even Inwarding more* than prudence would 
perhaps dictate. Perfectly formed and steady infantry are very serious 
opponents to cavalry; but where infantry are suddenly assailed, or 
where they are in the least shaken by the fire of artillery or otherwise, 
a desperate rush on them by cavalry may succeed against the very best. 
You speak gf firing on “ such cavalry as have penetrated into the centre 
of a square.** You seem to forget that at such a moment such a fire 
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would perhaps be as i&Tectual against the square itself as against its 
assailants* 

I shall only add one word more of my own to a letter already much 
too long. You have quoted from authorities in pupport of your state- 
ments ; I must be permitted to do the same, and at somewhat greater 
length. You will observe what the iFrench writers all say of tlie effects 
of the cavalry attack at the conclusion of the battle ; those who felt 
the blow may at least be supposedno know from whence it came. — and 
those accounts can only, for the most part, have reference to the 
charges made by the lOlh^ind ISth hussars, and to that made at the 
very close by Sir O. Vaiuleleur’s brigade. 

"Silver very faithfully yours, 

K. II. Vivian, Lieut. -General. 


I have read the foregoing letter, and also the journal from whence the 
details arc for the most j)art drawn ; and I can confidently assert, that 
the facts mentioned up to tlie period of my being wounded, which was 
in the charge made by the 18th hussars, are correct. 

Tiios. Noel Harris, 

Lieut.-Colonel. 


QUOTATIONS FROM VARIOUS WRITERS UPON THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


1 . 

Orders were given to the whole army to make one general advance. 
The cavalry brigades of Sir Hussey Vhian and Sir Ormsby Vaiideleur 
had previously been mo\ed to the rear of the right centre ; and, as the allies 
advanced, they spread their lyic over the crest of the English position, and 
then charged down intr the French columns, which wera now in complete 
disorder ." — Captain Batty, p. 110, 


2 . 

“At half-after eiglit o’clock, the four battalions of the middle guard, wlio 
had been sent to the ridge on the other side of Mont St. Jean, m order to 
support the cuirassiers, being greatly annoyed by the grape-shot, endea- 
voured to carry the batteries with the bayonet. At the end of the day, a 
charge directed against their flank by several English squadrons put them 
in disorder. The fugitives recrossed the ravine. Several regiments near 
at hand, seeing some troops belonging to the guard ii4 confusion, bellied 
it was the old guard, and in consequence were thrm\n into disorder. Cries 
of All IS lost / The guard is driven back ! are heard on o\ery side. The 
soldiers pretend even that, on many points, ill-disposed persons cried out, 
Sauve qui pent 1 Ho\\e\cr this may Jie, a complete panic at once spread 
itself throughout the whole field of battle, and they throw themselves in the 
greatest disorder on the line of communication : soldiers, caitnoniers, cais* 
Sons, all pressed to this point ; the old guard, which was in reserve, was 
infected, and was itself hurried along. 

“ In an instant the whole army was nothing hut a mass of confiision : all 
the soldiers of all arms were mixed p6Ie-m61e, and it was utterly impossible 
to rally a single corps. The enemy, who perceived this astonishing con- 
..usmn, immediately attacked with their cavalry, and increased the divider > 
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and such was the confusion, owing to night comiyg on, that it was impos- 
sible to rally the troops and point out to them their error. Thus, a battle 
terminated, a day of false manoeuvres rectified, the greatest success ensured 
for the next day, all was lost by a moment of nanic and terror. Even the 
squadrons of service drawn up by the side of tne Emperor were overthrown 
and disorganized by these tumultucais waves, and there was then nothing 
felse to be done, but to follow the torrent/’ — French Official Report, 

Another writer, after alluding to the last attack on our position by the 
Guards, says, “ Death, or severe wounds, alftne arrest their advance : but 
the knell of our defeat had tolled, — masses of the enemy's infantry, sup- 
ported by a numerous cavalry, 1o which w'c could no longer oppose our own, 
for it had been entirely destroyed, rushed luriously upon them, completely 
surrounded them, and summoned theni to surrender, — their reply was, ‘ Li 
Garde ne se rende pas — pile meurt /’ From this moment no quarter is 
given, a desperate contlict ensues, and almost all fall under the cuts of the 
sabre and the thrusts of the bayonet." — Temoin Oculaire^ p. 60. 

He then gives a long account of the total rout, and says, “ the enemy 
perceiving the confusion of our troops, pushed forward a numerous cavalry 
in pursuit of them.” 

. 4. 

The sun having set, we had no reason to despair, when the two brigades 
of the enemy’s cavalry that Jiad not hitherto been engaged, penetrated 
between La Haye Saintc and General Reille's corps. They were checked 
in their advance by the right sejuares of the Guard, but perceiving the dis- 
order which prevailed on the right, they turned them. These 3000 cavalry, 
quite fresh, precluded the possibility of rallying. The Emperor ordered hia 
four squadrons ‘ de service’ to charge *, but their numbers were too few, — 
the whole division of th(’ reserve of the Guard would have been necessary 
for this purpose.” — Gourgaud, p. 92. 


b. 

** In the meantime, the English brigade of cavalry which had c^ome from 
Chain with FicW-Marshal Blucher, proceeded albng the Charleroi road, 
and penetrated between the 1st corps and the battalions of the Guard, which 
were retiring towards La Belle Alliance. This movement succeeded in 
throwing our troops into disorder ; the 1st corps became completely routed ; 
the 2d, the 6th, and the cavalry followed the example. Napoleon, the 
Marshals Soult and Ney, Generals Bertrand, Drouct, Corbineau, Flapaut, 
Labedoydre, Gourgaud, &c. had scarcely time to throw themselves into the 
square commanded by General Cambronne.” — Victoireset ConquStes, p.22d. 


** The 52d and fist English regiments of General Adam s brigadq soon 
put to flight the battalions which endeavoured to make a stand on the high 
road ; and the cavalry chorines dispersed all who attempted to rally.’" — 
Beauchamp, Campagne de 1815. 


** The chaises made by the enemy’s cavalry completed the disorder. All 
fled towards Charleroi, — there were no means of cliecking the torrent.”— 
Napoleon au Tribunal de Ceesar, &c. chap. xxii. vol. 4. p. C37. 


m ^ 

* This must refer to the charge on the right of the 10th hussars, by some French 
cuirassiers. 
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“ A panic terror communicates itself to the neighbouring corps, which 
takes flight. The enemy's cavalry, which perceives this disorder, is let 
loose on the plain .” — General Count Drouefs Narrative, 

9. 

« 

“ The appearance of the two bjigades of cavalry commanded by Lord 
Uxbridge from the left to the main point of attack, greatly revived the spirits 
of the harassed troops. These two brigades removed so opportunely, were 
of the most important service.” — [In Booth's Battle of Waterloo are various 
letters written at the time. Tlliis is taken from an anonymous writer, p. 6.] 

10 . 

** As soon as the advance was ordered, Sir Hussey Vivian s brigade 
charged the squares, broke into one* of them, passc'd the others, and drove 
away the cavalry and the artillerymen from their guns, lea\ing the squares 
exposed to the whole fire of the British army, now bearing down on them." 
--Ibid. 

“ The cavalry having put to flight the artillerymen, these destructive 
engines were silenced, and our infantry soon came in contact with the 
Imperial Guard." — Ibid. 


** Tlie enemy pressed the centre of our line so heavily, that we were 
obliged to leave the left and form in line in the rear, and ahno'^t on the heels 
of the pressed infantry, and remained in that p()‘^ltlon for about a quarter of 
an hour, when the French ga\e \\a\, and we charged, first the cuirassiers, 
then the lancers, and alternately became so mixed with th(‘ enemy, that the 
confusion exceeded all description, hut terminated in the total defeat of the 
French." — From the Letter of an Officer of il¥i 18^A Ilussarsy •published tn 
Booth's Account, 


“ At the same time [the arrival of the Prussians] two brigades of English 
cavalry, 6000 strong, reccnlli placed in reserve on the road, and rendered 
disposable by the arri\al-ofthe Prussian troops, appear befo.ne us."— liistoire 
de Napoleon^ par Mojis. Nourus, p. 370. 


Again, — “ Wellingkin takes advantage of the wavering he observes in 
the movements of our army, consequent upon Blucher s march, and pushes 
fonvardall his cavalry, which, not daring to attempt to penetrate them, turns 
the right squares of the Guard, in order to reach the extreme riglit, and 
penetrates between La Have Sainte and General Reilles corps. All 
attempts to rally are completely frustrated." — Jbtd. p. 372. 

Again, — “ The repeated charges made by the enom)’s cavalry upon the 
broken and dispersed battalions, could not fail, in conjunction with the 
obscurity of the night, to complete the genersA confusion," — Ibid, p. 374. 


“ Our cavalry, our infantr>’, already staggered by the defeat of the mid- 
dle guard, were afraid of being cut olf, and made a precipitate ^retreat. 

“ The English horse skilfully availing themselves of the confusion which 
this unexpected retreat had occasioned, pierced through our ranks, and 
threw them into complete disorder.”— F/ewry. 
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NARRATIVE OF CAPT. HOSS’s FIRST VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY.* 

BY AN OFFICER EMPLOYED. 

On the 3d of August we approached a dark perpendicular cliff, which 
was easily recognised as Baffin’s Cape Sir Dudley Digges, and near it 
Wolstenholme Sound, with the island^in the centre. The cape, which 
he placed in the latitude of 76° 36', w^ found to be in 76° 10' N., (as near 
as we could judge by the distance we were from it,) and longitude 
64° 30' W. : as for longitude, old Baffin cMd not favour the world with 
any for these parts ; and with regard to the difference in the latitude, it 
cannot be considered as any thing extraordinary, if we remember that 
in those days the arti6cial horizon was unknown, and I should think the 
true one was but rarely seen : this accounts, I imagine, for Baffin’s 
giving no longitude ; indeed, without horizon, it could have been no 
easy matter to ascertain the true longitude in a part of the world where 
the degree measures but fourteen or fifteen miles. We began now to 
perceive that we were beyond the limits of the yearly visits of the 
whalers by the tameness of the birds ; flocks of a species of diver, about 
the size of a pig(;on, flew and swam in all directions ; it will give an idea 
of their numbers when 1 state the fact of my shooting in an hour and a 
half (our middle watch) 220 of these birds, out of a boat rowing round 
the ship ; nor did the whale's appear so shy as we found them to the 
southward. 

On the 7tli we were closely beset with ice, when a fresh breeze sprung 
up, accompanied by a thick fog and heavy snow. We lay at tlie time 
close to the stern of the Isabella, in a small lane of water, between two 
immense fields of ice in motion, one passing the other with much 
rapidity, and rubbing the sides of the ships as they passed ; it was soon 
discovered that our situation was very critical ; the anxiety lest the floes 
should close, instead of run pjjist each oth^', was very great, for in that 
case the ships i.'iust have been instantly crushed# About the middle of 
the day tlie wind freshened, the snow thickened, and the ice quickened ; 
nothing, however, could be done, except putting out some additional 
ice-anchors ; at this time the floes passed rapidly, and rubbed the ships 
terribly. At one p.m., the Isabella’s bow was caught by a projection of 
the ice, which tore away all her anchor tackling, and she was forced 
past the Alexander with a dreadful crash : the edges of the ice fortunately 
gave way a little to tlie pressure, and the strength of the sliips enabled 
them to withstand the ^hock of this unlucky rencontre ; and most probably 
this very 8trength,t particular period, saved the whole expedition 

from destruction : as it was, our ship suffered very severely, having had 
six of the lower shrouds tofn from the chains on the larboard side, and 
the cross jack yard, the jib boom, the boat’s davits, and the bower 
anchor stock carried away, besidesPtnucli of the larboard bulwark ; it is 
surprising thjit the masts did not go by the board at the same time. The 
remainder of the day was employed in putting to rights, (as much as 
could be done for security,) and watching the ice which still ran past, 
without, fortunately, closing any more. Towards midniglit, the danger 
still continiung, and the weatlier not mending, the crews were sent upon 

* Coucludecl from pa^e 189. 

I The ships were doubled throughout, and then solid bows were further defended 
by strong iron plates, 
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the ice to saw a dock *for the ships; this work had continued two or 
three hours, when the fickle ice took another direction and rendered our 
labour vain ; in the mean time the wind had increased with heavy snow, 
and the* weather continued very thick and bitter co’ld. At four a.m., the 
crews were re-embarked to warp the ships ahead, the ice liaving left 
us a little more room. At six, limits of our little sea having in- 
creased, and the weather appearing at length to improve, we cast off 
from the floe, under double-reefed topsails, and sailed about to observe 
the drift of the ice. A meal ^f Donkin’s preserved meat was now issued, 
with a dram to every man, «and I doubt much whether tlie Temperance 
society could have suggested ^ny thing better at this particular moment. 
After this most salutary refreshment, the crew (except the watch) were 
sent to bed ; of course all hands were much exhausted, yet it was pleas- 
ing to see with what cheerfulness and alacrity every man did his duty : 
the officers, too, showed a laudable example, by laying in to tlie capstan 
bars wlien warping, and joining in the chorus of the men, and hauling 
away on the jigger of the ice-saws. The weather cleared up during 
the forenoon, and we saw the bleak hills of Greenland again ; at the same 
time, the ice, taking a direction tow^ards some large icebergs to leeward, 
left us more room and more safety, and in the evening we anchored to 
the land-ice near the Isabella, and lay very qu^’et* What a contrast 
between this night and the last ! 

Early the next morning, just as we had cast off following tlie motions 
of the commodore, some of the crew lieard distant shouting on the ice : 
at first it was supposed some straggler from the ships had been left 
behind, but upon taking a spy-glass, people dressed in skins were disco- 
vered at some distance, with sledges and dogs. A signal was made to the 
Isabella, who put about, and both ships hoisted their colours and 
shortened sail. Captain Ross sent a boat w ith our Esquimaux, (his arm 
still in a sling,) who carried a white flag at the end of a boat-liook staff, 
to endeavour to get n^r thefm, but they fled at his approach. Curiosity 
was now much excited, as we were supposed to be far beyond the habi- 
tations of men. The only navigator who had been tlius far before us had 
seen none ; and the Esquimaux to the southward had no knowledge of 
beings inhabiting the xegions to the northward of them. Captain Ross 
was therefore very anxious to have some communication with these 
people, and to that enJ he despatched Sackhouse a second time, to leave 
a few baubles on the spot where they had been, and to tie one of our 
Esquimaux dogs to a stake there, leaving eatables within his reach ; all 
this was meant to stiow that we were friends, and to encourage them to 
conve nearer the ships. When the boat returned, we made sail away, 
and next morning, the lOth of August, the ships stood again towards 
the land-ice, when we had the gratification of seeing several sledges 
drawn by dogs, with one person irv^ach, driving about the ice. Sack- 
house was immediately despatched alone towards them, whilst the spy- 
glasses from the ships were in constant requisition. When Ke approached, 
the strangers quitted their sledges and placed themselves in a posture of 
defence ; and, when arrived within speaking distance, he exhibited his 
presents, and was surprised to find that he could make himself under- 
stood by them, and that he could, in consequence, comprehend them, 
(not, however, very perfectly.) This circumstance seemed convincing 
proof that this tribe had been cut ofiF (at some remote period, beyond 
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the reach of tradition) from their brother E85[uimaux and from their 
fellow-men; for although they spoke (in a way) the language of 
Greenland, yet they supposed themselves the only inhabitants on earth. 
After some palaver, .touching the appearance of the ships, which they 
called monsters, Sackhouse enticed them to follow him, and actually 
persuaded them to approach the ships, not, however, without stopping 
several times on the way, and pausiifg ere they drew too near to such 
frightful animals. Captain Ross, With most of the officers, now went 
forth to meet them, and shook hands with some of them, (a friendly 
salutation which they did not at all comprehend,) and brought them on 
hoard liis ship, when all was wonder and amazement. This party coi> 
sisted of nine men, witli their sledges amd dogs ; they were clothed in 
seal skins, from the crown of the licad to the sole of the foot, were rather 
low of stature, had very little hair on their skins, dark countenances, 
with small eyes and broad features, and thick malty coarse hair. From 
the look of their persons and the smell, the seal oil must be in great 
requisition among them, not only, I fancy, as a delicious beverage, but 
as a superlative Macassar for rubbing their dirty carcasses and wigs. 
Their dogs were much the same as other Esquimaux dogs, and their 
sledges were niAde of the bones of seals, fastened together with slips of 
skin ; the traces and the whips were also made of tlie same materials. 
The first astonisbn/lmt of tlicse people on board was very amusing ; 
they went about the decks wondering at every thing they saw, and 
laughing and chattering like so many mad men. If they had tumbled 
from tlie moon, (from whence they 8Uj>posed us to have dropped,) they 
could not have been more amazed than they were at every step. It was 
evident tliat they bad never seen a sbij) before, nor, indeed, wood in any 
shape. They were taken below and ahowm the cabins, where some bis- 
cuits were given tliem, wliich, upon chewing, they found too dry, and 
the rum they found too strong, and the salt jiuik was not juicy enough 
for their palates ; a bit of tlieir own deljcious meat was then shown us, 
and eaten up by them with much avidity, no doubt to show its superior 
quality ; this was a piece of raw seaFs flesh dried by tlie sun, quite 
black, and looking for all the world like a slice of fungus. Upon 
seeing a glass upon the table, one of them rubbed it witli his hand, 
which Sackhouse gave us to understand was because he supposed it ice, 
and wondered it did not thaw. Stamping upon the deck, to hear the 
hollow sound of the wood, and pulling a drawer in and out, gave 
infinite satisfaction. When shown a looking-glass, their antics re- 
sembled those of nwnkeys; but there would be, no end in describing 
the astonishment of these sons of nature at all they saw during 
their visits to the ships ; each day added fresh amazement, arid, con- 
sequently, increased the* amusement of all who witnessed it. Tliey, 
however, showed some thievish propensities : one fellow was seen quietly 
walking off with the armourer’s**hammer ; another had very cunningly 
got one of the telescopes thrust between his jacket and his skin, with 
one end visible ; whilst a third had a penchant for Captain Ross’s razors ; 
they were, however, bungling thieves, and easily detected. Notwith- < 
standing the snow and bad weather, these people (in different tribes) 
paid us f5ur or five visits during tlie few days we remained here, and all 
that could be gleaned from them (through tlie imperfect medium of our 
]^uimaux) was gleaned in the way of information. It appeared that 
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they had come thus far s^uth in quest of seals for their winter provision ; 
that tlieir tribe acknowledged a chief; and that they burrowed or win- 
tered to the northward (pointing in that direction) at about the distance 
of two days of sledge travelling. They were also -questioned as to reli- 
gion » but to very little j)urpose. Wqod appeared to be the god of their 
idolatry, after we become acquainted, even to scrambling for a chip, 
thereby imitating many of their more enlightened fellow-mortals ; with 
this only diflerence, that these latter worship gold instead of wood. 
They had with them a few spears, (awkward-looking things,) made of 
the bones of the sea-unicorn,* and some curious-looking knives ; speci- 
mens of both were obtained, as was also a sledge, in exchange for bau- 
bles, bits of wood, and an old rifle ; the knives (which they carried in 
tlieir boots) were made of bone, with a groove or fissure cut along one 
edge, in which several pieces of iron (beat flat) are inserted, forming a 
very uneven edge, but tolerably sharp. Upon seeing these knives, we 
were all })uzzled as to how they came by the iron ; some thought it w'as 
obtained from a w'reck ; but, upon close inquiry, the nativ es gave us to 
understand, tliat there were tw'o masses of it to the northward, but 
whereabouts we could not comprcliend, and that they knocked bits oft' 
with stones as llicy wanted it, and beat them into shape to suit their 
purposes ; in short, it was discovered that this was actually jiure iron. 
It is rather remarkable that we did not see a single woman amongst the 
different parties that visited us ; the men were often asked the reason, 
but gave none, and promised to bring their wives next lime, which next 
time never came; can it be that jealousy (dire curse!) held sway over 
humankind even in this cold and obscure corner of the globe i Pre- 
vious to quitting thcae people, they wore asked if any would like to visit 
England, promising them faithfully that they should be brought back in 
safety ; none, however, could be prevailed upon to go, although Sack- 
house described the houses and comforts in glowing colours, which 
must, in his mind at least, liavc formed a vast contrast with what we 
beheld here : — tlic land "Iiid in perpetual snow ; the sea covered with 
ice ; man buried during half tlie year, and the other Iialf a wanderer in 
search of food ; dividing his inheritance with llic untamed bear, and cut 
off from bis more luxurious fellow-man ; and yet, wdth all this, they 
seemed satisfied with tfieir lot, and so we left them to enjoy it in their 
own way. While on this subject, I ought to mention that Captain Ross 
often exj)resscd his determination of rc-visiling these parts, if he ever 
commanded an expedition again ; whetlier he was still of the same mind 
upon his departure with the steamer, 1 know not, but I think, at all 
events, a vessel should be despatched to make inquiries. I had written 
a lettei* volunteering my services for this purpose, (w’hen the papers 
spoke of an expedition about to be equipped,) when lo ! the next news 
which arrived brought the intelligence that it was to be a land expedi- 
tion fitted by subscription, (a sort c( Joe Hume economy, which I 
thought unbecoming.) Now, as I am no great tramper, I quietly put 
the letter in the fire, wishing, at the same time, every success to our old 
• friend George Back. 

On the 16th of August, the ice cleared away lo the northward and 
allowed us^to proceed. After a few hours* run we rounded a point, which 
the natives called “ Sicliilik,’* and perceived the sea clear of ice beyond 
iU A boat was sent on shore in passing, and the remains of an Esquimaux 
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Ilut was seen, and concealed stores of dead birdrf (no doubt hid away 
for winter stock) were found, and left undisturbed. The next day we 
discovered a tide ebbing to the southward twenty inches perpendicular 
in one hour and a half; (by the water-mark of an iceberg.) We were 
surprised also to observe much less snow upon the land than heretofore, 
and some of it of a light red colour, w^ich had a singular appearance ; 
a boat was sent for some of this, which was bottled up and sent to 
England. This was the celebrated red snow that puzzled some of our 
knowing ones upon our return. On the 19th, we approached a group 
of islands, about eight in number, which were supposed to be Baffin^s 
“ Carey Islands soundings were obtained about five leagues to the 
southward of them, in 350 fathoms, niurfcly bottom. The dip of the 
needle was also tried upon an iceberg, •and found to be 86° ; the varia- 
tion was 102° W., the latitude 76° 30' N., and longitude 73° 30' W., 
the compasses very lazy and very troublesome. The next day we reached 
the toj) of Baflin's Bay, and although we did not actually trace the land 
quite round the top of it, from the distance of the ships in passing 
it, yet no doubt was left upon any one’s mind, by the trending 
and appearance, and also by the small corner without land, that there 
was no jjassage hwe. This night the glorious sun just dipped its lower 
limb below the horizon at midnight, and then began majestically 
to rise again, and beaiftifully kvrgc it looked ; the latitude it gave was 
suftici(Mitly correct for common purposes, and tliis was perhaps the first 
time that the latitude observed was ever obtained witliout instrument. 
A thick fog on the 21st and 22d checked our })rogres8 to the southward, 
and obliged us to make fast, to an iceberg, when wc sounded in 103 
fathoms, mud and shells. Here wc obtained a few good observations 
with the artificial horizon, by which we found the longitude to be 77° 15' 
\V., and the variation 107° W. This iceberg was very large; it 
formed two ridges or hills, with a long valley between, one end of which 
slo[)ecl gradually to tlie sea, and made a good landing-place for boats. 
The crews had a*^good lark here, rolling, sliding^ and tumbling down 
from the ridges into the valley below, and some of them looked like 
living snowballs by the lime they reached the bottom. Captain Ross 
ordered a tin case to be buried here, (with a directing-post stuck up to 
show the spot,) containing a brief account of our progress. On the 
23 l 1, after divine service, (vvliieh was regularly performed every Sunday, 
Mr. Parry, assisted by Mr. Hooper, the purser, reading the prayers,) 
we cast off, and made sail along the west coast of Baffin’s Bay towards 
tlic south. This land was very liigh and much covered with snow, and 
the valleys were filled with ice to an enormous thickness, forming 
extensive glaciers projecting, into the sea. I had often wondered by 
what evolution of nature such immense lumps as the icebergs could 
get into the ocean, but, upon seeing these projections, my wonder 
vanished ; I could readily conceive the accumulation of ages upon tliese 
masses until tiie weight of the outer end broke the berg, and separated 
it from its parent valley. 

Notwithstanding the almost continued fogs and mists with which we 
were troubled for the next seven days, we managed to crawl to the 
southward along a high and rugged coast, with its proportion of bluff 
points, and bold capes, and sugar-loaf hills, until the 30th of August, 
when we discovered the mouth of a deep inlet, which, by the latitude. 
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answered to old Baffin’s Lancaster ASound,’* that sound since so 
celebrated. This niglit also we saw a few stars about Tnidnight ; these 
were the ftrst seen since our entry within the arctic circle. The next 
day the hopes of every one were raised upon seeing the ships running 
up a fine inlet or gulf, broad and cdeep ; in the afternoon, however, the 
Isabella, who was throe or four miles ahead of us, tacked and stood out 
again, and, on passing us, Captain Ross said that land had been traced 
round the bottom of tliis sound ; ‘tlie Alexander was in consequence put 
about, and folio^^ed the Isabella’s motions. This was an unfortunate 
resolve of our gallant chi^f : it was, no doubt, the strongest conviction 
which led him to create the Crokcr Mountains, *md to give up so hastily 
the bright prospect that nowMay before us; but it was a fatal precipita- 
tion, which robbed him at once of the glory of his enterprise when 
nearly gained, and decked another’s brow with the laurels which should 
have adorned his own. Captain Ross, no doubt, was satisfied himself 
that he saw land at tlie bottom of the inlet ; but at the least, in a case of 
so much importance, he ought to have satisfied others, or, at all events, 
consulted others, previous to taking so decisive a step as leaving the 
place without exploring farther ; on the other hand, I must here observe, 
in justice to him, that 1 firmly believe, and always did believe, that the 
least representation at the time, from certain quarters, touching the 
doubts which existed as to Lancaster Sound,’* Would have been imme- 
diately and effectually attended to; instead of which, Captain Ross 
heard nothing of a difference of opinion until be bad the morlifieation 
to hear at Shetland, upon our return, that there existed charts and other 
documents in opposition to his. 1 knowjt is a very delicate thing for 
an inferior to lake uj)on himself to advise or remonstrate with a suj>c- 
rior, but 1 think the emergency of the case demanded at the time, and 
before the man himself, some expression of feeling different from, and 
certainly more becoming than, the display of discontent or the murmur- 
ings of disappointment. 

On the first of September the ships hove to, neXr the south side 
of the entrance to Lancaster Sound, and a boat from each ship 
was despatched under the orders of Mr. Parry to visit the shore. 
In the evening the boats returned with some specimens, amongst 
which was a white hare and a weazel ; traces of the reindeer were 
seen, and the bones of several whales found upon the shore. A 
union flag was planted upon an eminence, and formal possession taken 
of the country in the king’s name. Whilst the boats were on shore, the 
Isabella sounded in 1000 fathoms, four or five miles fiom land, and 
obtained from the bottom, at that enormous depth, two or three pounds of 
soft mud and broken shells. As this is perhaps the only instance ever 
known of striking soundings in such deep water, it is necessary liere to 
state, that the machine used was called a “ deep sea clam,’' and, I believe, 
was an invention of Captain Ross’s was madeof iron, and weighed about 
two cwt., was nearly the shape of a pig of ballast, hollow vn the middle, 
and the bottom was divided into two parts or dais, which shut upon 
striking the bottom, scraping up and enclosing part of the soil at the 
same time ; the line used was whale line, a very fine and very strong 
two aM a half inch white rope. I happened to be on boarfftlie Isabella 
at the time, and felt the clam strike the bottom very distinctly ; it took 
th0 crew a considerable time to pull it up again, not so much from the 
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weight as from the long string of line to haul^in ; close to the clam 
hung a star-fish of very large dimensions, with one of its arms entangled 
round the rope ; it was got in without damage, and preserved upon a 
square board to the full- extent of its arms. This beautiful specimen I 
had the satisfaction of seeing some. years after in the British Museum. 
On the loth, after coasting along a bleak and barren shore, we reduced 
our latitude to 70° 40' N., and decreased our variation to 86° W. ; 
the soundings all these days were very irregular. A rumour now 
reached our ship of the commodore’s intention of returning home. 

During the day we were surprised at tlie aj/j^earance of two large bears 
swimming about the sliips : one was shot and sunk before the boat could 
secure him, but the oilier showed fight, anfl afforded some sport. Upon 
the boat’s pushing off to the attack, Ire swam away at a brisk rate, pur- 
sued by the boat ; when he found, however, that he could not go fast 
enough, he turned upon us, and tried to grapple the boat’s gunwale with 
his huge paws. The mate made a thrust at him with a whale lance, but it 
turned off from the shaggy coat harmless and quite bent. He now tried 
hard again to get hold of the boat, and seized the steer oar, which we 
made him a present of ; as for boarding-pikes, which we happened to 
have, they were of no more use than tobacco pipes to boom the fellow 
off, for they were as easily broken, so we thought it best to sheer off a 
little to repair damages. We soon put the lance to rights, but upon feel- 
ing for ammunition not a cartridge could be found, Mr. Fisher had fired 
away the only two he liad, in tlie chase ; however, as another boat was 
approacliing fast, we pulled again to the attack with our lance. This 
bothered the bear, by dividing his attention, for when he turned upon the 
boat just come under tlic orders of Mr. Nias, he received a home thrust 
near the tail from our lance, that soon dyed tlie sea with his gore. His 
growling all the time was dreadful, but now his groans and yells were 
hideous, and his fury knew no bounds, turning first upon one boat, then 
on the other ; but we knew it- could not littt long, and remained quiet, 
watching for the moment to seize upon him. As soon as he died, we 
towed him to the Isabella, where he was properly stuffed and preserved 
for the British Museum, and there lie may still be for aught I know. This 
monster measured seven feet eiglit inches from the^snout to the tail, and 
six feet round the body : the weight was near twelve hundred pounds, and 
the claws were two and a half inches long ; no wonder he left such visible 
marks on the boats’ sides when he tried to board. 

Next day we passed a very large iceberg, a part of which fell off, 
making a rumbling rroisc like distant thunder; boat was sent to it, 
and its dimensions taken ; it measured ujiwards of two miles in length, 
very near two in the broadcipt part, and was fifty-one feet high. A young 
bear was seen upon it, (how he got there heaven knows,) who, upon 
seeing the party, ran to the edge and jumped into the sea. On the 15th 
of September we passed a fine bluff cape, with some shoals off it, on 
which were* several icebergs aground ; there was mucli sea here, and 
the water appearing shoal, we tried for soundings, and found twenty- 
two fathoms, rocky bottom ; this cape, I afterwards learned, Captain 
Ross did me the honour to name after me. After this we experienced 
much disagreeable weather, with snow, and the nights getting longer 
was worse than all It is true, the stars, when in sight, shone remark- 
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ably bright, and the hurora borealis relieved the darkness by its vivid 
flashes, but yet the navigation is at all times perilous amongst ice at 
night, from its being so difficult to recognize- 

The ships now went on towards the south, homeward bound ; nothing 
remarkable occurring until the 9th of October, when we had fairly 
launched into the Atlantic agaii), and left bleak Greenland behind us. 
A dreadful storm came on ; the )vind was fair, but we could not steer, 
and, consequently, we were obliged to broach to under bare poles, and let 
the ship drift near twenty-four hours at the mercy of the wind and waves. 
I shall never forget the extraordinary brightness and vivid wildness of 
the aurora borealis throughoiU this dreadful night ; it flew about in all 
directions like flakes of living mist, as though a sun-beam had darted 
through and tinged the scud with light. All hands remained on deck 
through the night, and nothing was heard except the dismal howling of 
the tempest and the splashing of the sprays over the ship. When morn- 
ing came, we perceived n lump of ice close under the lee* beam ; this was 
rather trying to people in our condition, whose ship was under no con- 
trol. Providence, however, drove us clear of the danger, and strongly 
proved to our grateful minds, that there’s 

I 

A sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 

To keep watch for the life of poor Ja^’k. 

About nine, the storm began to abate, the ship was got before the wind, 
under close-reefed fore top-sail, the main-brace was spliced, an extra 
meal issued, and the watch called. This gale separated us from our 
companion tlie Isabella, and, notwithstanding letting ofl’ rockets every 
night, we did not meet again until we reached Shetland. Our decks 
were also pretty well cleared by the seas, and the boat on tlie booms 
stove, besides having the one on the lee- quarter washed away allogelher ; 
this was the boat whose sides bore such evident maiks of the bear's 
claws. For some days after this storm, the men came down from aloft 
looking like so many rpillers, from their clothes rubbinj^ the salt off the 
rigging, which was white up to the top-mast heads, the spray having 
washed clean over all. On the 23d we saw the Ferroe islands, and on 
the 30th arrived at Shetland, where a few liours after the Isabella also 
arrived, and very glad we were to meet again all safe. The i)eople of 
Lerwick welcomed us back witli much liospitality and kindness. After 
remaining here some days, putting the ships to rights, we sailed for old 
England on tlie 7th of November, and on the 13tli anchored in the 
Humber. Here Captain Ross left us for London^ with a cargo of logs, 
journals, and other "documents, stowed away in a post-chaise; each 
officer’s lot being separately packed and sealed up. The ships then 
proceeded to Deptford, and were paid off’ on the 17th of December, 
after having been eleven months in commission, and six from Shetland 
to Shetland. 
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ON STEAM NAVIGATION.** 

The Newcomen engine is not without objections, if critically tested 
by the experience of the present day ; but still it is a noble elFovt of 
mechanical genius, and the legitimate parent of the machine whose 
power seems unlimited : for it is obvious that by enlarging the size of 
the cylinder, the atmospheric pressure upon it may be made to exceed, 
in any required degree, the weight of the column of water to be raised. 
Soon after this important invention, engines were proposed with pistons 
to be actuated by the expansive force of steam only, without the 
vacuum. But the numerous alterations which have been made since 
the patent of Newcomen, although they hive required much ingenuity, 
and have made prodigious accessions to the convenience of the machine, 
can only be considered in the light of improvements, the intention of 
which is to produce the greatest quantity of moving force with the 
least possible consumption of fuel. Amongst these must be particu- 
larly noticed the engines introduced by the ingenious Mr. Watt, now 
in general use, which are actuated both by the pressure of steam and 
the vacuum acting at the same time upon the oj)posite surfaces of the 
piston. It was not the mere mechanism of the engine that attracted 
the attention of that gentleman, but its principle of action. His first 
experiments were direAed to prevention of the radiation of the heat 
of the cylinder from its outside ; and this was followed by the beautiful 
and jjliilosophical contrivance of the cojidemer^ by whicli as perfect a 
vacuum as could be required was produced, without at all lowering or 
affecting the temperature of tjie slciiin cylinder. 

In tliis stage the steam-engine, from the varying velocity of its up- 
and-down strokes, and its irregularity in other respects, had baffled all 
attempts to apply it so as to give rotatory motion to machinery. But 
the indefatigable mind of Mr. Watt was again directed to the object ; 
and he devised a means of making the steam act alternately above and 
below the pistonfwhile the vacuum was in like manner made to change 
places ; thus constituting a completely double engine in the same mag- 
nitude. This pliilosophical engineer moreover introduced eqiuil force 
and velocity at a quarter of the expense of fuel^ and discarded the 
counterpoise weights, so that the motion of the machine was produced 
by the steam alone acting within the cylinder. 

The improvements of Watt were followed by those of Hornhlowcr, 
Trevethick, M oolf, Maudsley, Gurney, Fulton, and many others, inso- 
much that upwards of 400 patents have been taken.out, and the engine 
has become almost a “ thing of life.’' Who, indeed, can examine the 
action of the condenser, and its appendage the blow^valve^ by v^ich 
the first vacuum, for overcoming the friction and starting the engine, is 
produced, or the centrifugal divergence of the governor^ without fully 
feeling such an impression ! And if the beam shall ever be dismissed, 
and a rotatoiy motion obtained, the triumph over inertia and friction 
will raise the wonder still liigher. The experiments of Perkins, who 
carried high-pressure steam to a much greater extent than any one had 
dared to do before him, proved an extraordinary and unlooked-for 
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phenomenon. He found that the elastic force of steam is not infinite 
with increase of heat* but that it is limited to the amount of 56,000 lbs. 
on the square inch ; and, consequently, if the vessel is sufficiently 
strong to resist this pressure, no lire that can be applied to it will be 
capable of producing steam that would cause e^cplosion, even were the 
watet made red hot. 

It will thus be seen that the steam-engine, as now constructed, is not 
the work of any single individi^al, but the aggregate product of the 
exertions of the most eminent engineers who have flourished during 
the last century; illustrating the logical rule— Cgwsg camm est causa 
eausati. 

Such being the engine, ^ts capability of universal adaptation was 
soon obvious ; and the next important epoch in the history of the 
mechanical arts is its being remlered subservient to navigation. We 
pass over the story of Garay and his “ vaponr^boat,** in 1543, as 
untenable, in order that we may let in full daylight upon a discovery 
which, from shortening distance by increased celerity and certainty, has 
already multiplied the intercourse of the human race in all countries. 

The idea of propelling vessels by the action of wheels, instead of 
oars, must have frequently occurred in all ages ; but one of the first 
books in which the method of effecting this on a large scale was ex- 
pounded, is “ De Re Militari,'' by Valturius of Rimini, published in 
1472. Captain Savery, in 1698, also described a machine for rowing 
a ship in calms by paddle-wheels placed at the vessers side ; and it is 
remarkable that this same kind of wheels, now actuated by steam- 
engines, is the only method, among an infinite number of others, which 
to the present lime has been found to answer the purposes of propul- 
sion. In 1702 the same ingenious sailor mentions the application of 
his steam-engine to a ship ; but, from the slightness of the notice, it is 
uncertain whether he intended it for anything more than pumping out 
leakage water. 

This was the state pf the\]uestion till 1736, when a patent was taken 
out by Mr. Jonathan Hulls, “ for carrying vessels or ships out of or 
into any harbour, port, or river, against wind and tide, or in a calm.” 
This is clear and explicit, and was moreover explained by a pamphlet 
with a remarkably •distinct engraving in illustration. This now lies 
before us. A sort of lighter or tug is represented taking a two-decker 
in tow, who has her sails furled, and, from the direction of the flag and 
pendant, is seen to be moving against the wind. In the centre of the 
tug rises a chimney, smoking as if over an ardent fire ; and in the stern- 
sheets is an engine* which appears to actuate two paddle-wheels fixed 
to spars abaft each quarter. An inspection of this print, and a perusal 
of the pamphlet, would convince the most sceptical reader as to the 
real inventor of the steam-boat ; and the claims of the Marquis de 
JoufiTroy, who in 1781 constructed an experimental vessel at Lyons, 
must be limited to the carrying into execution the proposition of 
another ; but he is entitled to great applause for the attempt, inasmuch 
as the French were discouraged by tlie declaration of BernouilJi, who, 
in an essay which gained the prize of the Academy at Paris in‘l753, 
stated his belief, that the steam-engine, however improved, would nevet 
be advantageously applied to maritime purposes, Rumsey and Fitch, 
two Americans, also competed for the honour of being introducers of 
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the new navigation ; their records, however, are dated four years after 
those of the Marquis. But the first person who* indisputably had the 
merit of successfully and practically applying the power of the steam- 
engine to the propulsion of shipping, was Mr. W. Symington, who 
fitted up a steamer for* Mr. Miller, of Dalswinton. This gentleman 
had constructed a something like that proposed by Hulls, in 1789 ; 
but it was not till after many expensive experiments that he accom- 
plished the vessel in question. He ihvs describes it: — 

“ Having previously made various experiments in March, 1802, at Lock 
No. 20, Lord Dundas, the great patron and stcajp-boat promoter, along with 
Archibold Speers, Esq. of Elderslce, and several gentlemen of their 
acquaintance, being cm board, the steam-boat took in drag two loaded 
vessels. Active and Eupbemia, of Grangcworrfi, Gow and Espline masters, 
each upwards of seventy tons burthen, and with great ease carried them 
through the long reach of the Forth and Clyde canal, to Port Dundas, a 
distance of 1 9 J miles, in six hours, although the whole time it blew a very 
strong breeze right a-hcad of us, so mucli so that no other vessels could 
move to windward in the canal that day except tho-^e we had in tow ; which 
l)ut beyond the possibility of doubt the utility of the scheme in canals or 
rivers, and ultimately on open seas;** 

Notwithstanding the success of the experiment, objections were raised 
by the proprietors *of the navigation to the use of the steam-boat, lest 
the banks of the cana^ should be injured by fhe undulating wash of 
water occasioned by tlie paddkjs. The Clyde, however, held out sin- 
gular inducements to the adoption of so improved a means of com- 
munication between Glasgow, its two ports, the western Highlands, 
and the Hebrides. Accordingly, in 1812, the Comet, a steamer of 
23 tons, was launched by Mr. •Henry Bell, to })ly on that noble frith, — 
ail example which was soon followed there by many more ; and the 
increase over all parts of the emjnre has exceeded the most sanguine 
expectation. They are mostly fitted with low-pressure engines, as 
less dangerous than when the molioii is effected solely by the expansive 
force of the stcan^ • ^ 

111 the meantime the Americans had not been idle lookers on : the 
general principles and mutual relations of the engine and the elements 
were widely studied, and tlic mighty rivers of that vast continent were 
the first scene of profitable steam navigation. VV^e» therefore give our 
trans-Atlantic brethren full credit for the zeal and public spirit with 
which they achieved so successful a jiractice ; but to put their claim to 
ori^nalift/ in a fair light, we must again refer to Mr. Symington.* 

“ When engaged in tbchO cxperimeiils in IS 02, 1 M^as called upon by 
Mr. Fulton, who very potitely made himself known, and candidly told me 
that ho was lately from North America, and intended to return thither in 
a few months, but, having heard of our hteam-biai operations^ could not 
think of leaving this country without first waiting upon me, in expectation 
of seeing my boat, and procuring such nijormatioii regarding it as I 
might be pleased to communicate. He**! the same time mentioned, however 
advantageous such an invention might hch) Great Britain, it would certainly 
become more to in North America, on account of the many extensive 
navigable rivers in that country ; and as timber of the first quality, both for 


* In the following extract we have taken the liberty of maiking several passages 
in italics, as bearing very hard upon the mistaken advocates of Fulton. ^ Tl^s inge- 
nious man deserves a high meed of applause for the innovation he made in American 

navigation ; but it is plain that he was a keen observer, and not a discoverer. 
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building the vessels and also for fuel to the engine, could he purchased there 
for small expense, he •was decidedly of opinion it could hardly fail in a few 
years to become very beneficial to trade in that part of the world ; and that 
his carrying the plan to North America could not turn out otherwise than 
to my advantage ; as, if I inclined to it, both ih^ making and superinten- 
dence of such vessels would naturally fall upon me, provided my engage- 
ments with steam-boats at home did not occupy so much of my time as to 
prevent me from paying any attention to those which might afterwards be 
constructed abroad. 

“ Mr. Fulton having thus spoken, in compliance with his most earnest 
request, I caused the engme fire to be lighted up, and in a short time there- 
after put the steam-boat fh motion, and carried him from Lock No. IG, 
where the boat then lay, four miles west of the canal, and returned to the 
place of starting in one hour\^nd twenty minutes, to the great astonishment 
of Mr, Fulton and several gentleijien who, at our outset, chanced to come 
on board. 

“ During the above trip, Mr. Fulton asked if I had any objection to his 
taking notes respecting the si earn -boat T to winch question I said, none; 
as I considered that the more publicity was gi^cn to any disco\ery intended 
for general good, so much the better; and ha\ing the privilege secured by 
letters-patent, I ivas not afraid of Ills making any eneroaclimont upr)n my 
right in the British dominions, though in th(‘ United States I was well 
aware I had no power of control. In consequence, he pulled out a memo- 
randum-book, and after putting several pointed questions resjiecting the 
general construction and effa t of the machine, winch I answered in a most 
explicit manner, he jotted down part uularhj everything then described, 
with his own remarks upon the boat, while monng with him on board 
along the canal : but ho seems to ha\e been altogether forgetful of this, 
as, notwithstanding his fair promises, I nc\er lu'avd anything mure of him 
till reading in a newsjiaper an aceonnt of his dealli. 

“ From the above inc()ntro\ertil)le faets,•^^hi(•h can he eorrohorated by a 
number ofpeoide of respectability luing at this day, it is \ery eNident that 
commerce is not indebted to North America for the iincntion of steam- 
packets; it being hereby e.stablished, beyond the possibility of doubt, to be 
truly Brftish, both in idea and practice, and that Mr. Fulton's stcam-^ es^el 
did not make its first appearance m the Hudson rner earlier tlian 180G or 
1807, four years at least posterior to his ha>ing been on Voard the Charlotte 
Dundas steam-boat, and minutely examined it, when at work n])on the 
Forth and Clyde canal, and eighteen years later than the date of the first 
experiments made by me upon steam-hoats, on the lake at DaUw inton, 
Dumfriesshire, in GVoat Britain,’’ 

The first American steam -boat of power was launclied at New York, 
on tlie 3d of October, 1807, after which date they inultijilied rapidlv, 
and were found on all their rivers and coasts. Besides enormous 
passage- boats, tli^y have extended the principle to ships of war. The 
first .steamer which they sent across the Atlantic was the Savannah, of 
350 tons. She iirrived at Liverpool on tlie 520th of June, 1819, in 
twenty-one days from land to land, during eighteen of whicli her engine 
was going. As the distance is not much short of 4000 miles, she 
must have averaged ‘nearly 200 rniles per diem. 

The elements were now conquered, as it were: steam-packets were 
seen running in all the home seas; and at length, in 1825, a passage 
was effected from London to Calcutta, by the Enterprise, which vessel 
arrived in India just in time to render the most essential service to the 
Burmese expedition. 

The engines used for maritime purposes are the condensing or low- 
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pressure fornis, by which more fuel is expended, but greater safety 
insured, than under high-pressure; the former, in case of bursting, 
confining its effects almost to the room which contains it, but the latter 
explodes like a bomb.-shcll, and scatters devastation around. High- 
pressure, however, is gaining grouml, and it is hoped that so improved 
an experience of its management will follow as to lead to its general 
adoption. The principal difficulty at present lies in the boilers; for the 
necessity of using sea-water occasion^i a ra])id destruction of the m^tal 
by the precipitation of muriate and sulphate of soda which occurs, the 
incrustation of which, in spite of “ blovvinj^ off,” cannot but have the 
effect of oxidating the surface. Economy in the consumption of fuel 
is also as yet but little understood ; and Ae feeding of flues, so as to 
retain the steam at a uniform temperature, requires judicious manage- 
ment in a floating engine-room. A day may arrive when the boilers 
will supply themselves witli fre^h-water of their own distilling, and then 
tubes and high-pressure may be introduced into steam navigation with 
safety and economy. Mr. Gurney has greatly improved the boilers by 
making them consist of tliree . cylinders, in communication with each 
other, and tlie upper one, by far the largest, to receive the whole of 
the steam. Tlio ^afety-valve was deemed insufficient, as it defends only 
against too great a pressure of steam, whilst there is another liability 
to explosion from thei'% being too little water in the boiler, when, under 
certain circumstances, the vvalcr becomes decomposed, and the hydro- 
gen entering into a new state of combination with the oxygen and 
nitrogen gas, forms a highly explosive compound. The protection 
against this is a .safety -plug y* which, being made of an amalgam that 
melts at a temjierature lowA* than what is re(iuisite for decomposing 
water, lots tlie dangerous gas escape. 

Some of our oflicers consider that the revolution in naval warfare, 
now effecting by steam-sliips, may not be of so sweeping a nature as 
we have ventured to predict, but rather tl^at tlicy will become merely 
an auxiliary for«3 to the line-of-battle — towing •up the tardy, placing 
the fighters broadside on, and rescuing the disabled. But in our view 
of the case, it is not merely the system of tactics which is changing, 
for the whole arcana of attack and debmee, the prii^ciples as well as the 
practice, may experience an alteration ; yet it is one which will give 
the most civilized nations the greatest advantage, and tlie superiority 
of knowledge to physical power will be more remarkably exemplified 
than ever. Perkins’s steam-gun, which any one may see in constant 
activity in Adelaide Str^^et, discharges, with a poweis exceeding by one- 
fourth that of gunpowder, a current of seventy balls against an iron 
plate, in four seconds, and can be recharged and redischarged with 
wonderful rapidity, propelling the balls singly or in volleys. Then, 
again, the powers of boiling water will interrupt boarding, especially 
if Cuisar’s advice be followed, “ to !wm at the facc*s.’' 

General Gijard, after the exhibition of Perkins’s gun, made a little 
battery of six muskets, to be loaded and shot ofl‘ by steam, asserting 
that he had invented it in 1814 ; but as this was not made known till 
1824, the story is rather marvelled at than credited. Mr. Watt had 
considered tl^e subject of steam-artillery before the General was^ born ; 
and it is nearly thirty years since Hornblower constructed a copper 
tube which he partly filled with water, and stopped up the orifice by 
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which it was introduceji : he then put it into a forge fire until the steam 
was generated, when he withdrew the plug, and the vapour rushing out, 
the rocket was driven with amazing force across a large court-yard. 

“I have often wished,*' says an animated writer, “that it had been 
in my power to exlxibit to the sage§ and heroes of ancient times, some 
of those improvements which, though familiar to, and thought little of 
by us, could not fail of surprising and delighting minds like theirs. 1 
would give to Aristotle the eledric shock ; I would carry Alexander 
the Great to see the experiments at Woolwich Warren, and the evolu- 
tions of a modern battalion ^ 1 would show to Julius Caesar, the invader 
of the barbarous Britons, an English man-of-war; to Archimedes a 
fire-engine and a reflecting\elcscopc.** Now wc >vould show to the 
defender of Syracuse something nnore : wc think he would not be an 
unmoved spectator of tlie Fulton, which, though the first American 
JSteam-frigate, as she was misnamed, being ratlier a locomotive battery, 
gives a tolerable idea of the tremendous powers about to be introduced 
into warfare. Tliis floating monster, with her massive sides of alter- 
nate planks of oak and layers of cork, carries 44 guns of from 42 to 
100 lbs. calibre. In case of any attempt to board in action, the ma- 
chinery is 60 admirably contrived as to enable her to discharge on her 
adversary's decks 100 gallons of boiling water per minute, at the same 
time that it brandishes 300 cutlasses witl^ the greatest regularity ovtir 
her gunwales, and works an equal number of heavy iron pikes of 
great length, darting them from her sides with prodigious force, and 
withdrawing them every quarter of a minute. 

While navigation and manufactures \^cre rapidly improving, it was 
not to be expected that other views of employing this agent should not 
open to inquiry, and amongst others, the conveyance by land. So far 
back as 1759, the intelligent Dr. Bobison suggested the ajiplication of 
steam to the moving of carriage wheels. 1’his idea was followed by 
Mr. James Watt’s patent in 17S4, for a sort of locomotive engine; 
and two years afterwards Oliver Evans petitioned tbf American legis- 
lature for the right of using slcam-waggonsin Pennsylvania ; but nothing 
appears to have been elTected till 1802, when Messrs. Trevetliick and 
Vivian took out a. patent for higli-pressure engines, expressly for 
working carriages, — as the weight of w^ater necessary to effect conden- 
sation in other machines, would have been too great. Mr. Trevetliick 
made a locomotive engine in 1804, which was tried on the rail-roads at 
Merthyr Tidvil, in* South Wales. It drew after it several carriages, 
carrying altogether* 10 tons of bar-iron, for a diotance of 9 miles ; and 
it performed all that distance without any further supply of water than 
that contained in the boiler at setting out. ^ This application of locomo- 
tive engines to draw upon railways soon became general, and the per- 
mission of Parliamen}: only is now Required for the still more extensive 
adoption of steam-draught on cominon roads. 

Having taken this excursive view of steam, we will bestow a few 
words on locomotive engines, because it has recently been shown that 
common roads will answer better for steam conveyance than railways, 
the prodigious expense of which must always operate as a bar to their 
univerLdl application. This point once proved, we are likely to substi- 
tute steam-draught for horse-draught, even to the plough, the harrow, 
and other operations of husbandry. From this substitution of an inani- 
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mate for an animate power, we are well groimdod in anticipating that 
agricultural productions may be as much augmented as those of the 
factories have been, by the agency of steam labour, and aflbrd occupa- 
tion and maintenance to the thousands .who now seek the precarious 
remedy of emigration. By reducing^ the expense of bringing goods to 
market, experieyice has everywhere shown that the consumption of the 
cheapened article acquires a proportiefnate increase! In thus morally 
shortening the distances between jilaces, the blessings and comforts of 
civilization are equalized through a country. The economy to indivi- 
duals would become evident in every article of consumption ; and the 
saving to government in the post, in liie transport of stores, troops, &c., 
wouhl be immense. We should no longer hear of fish being used as 
manure along the coast, or rather not being worth the catching, from 
the want of cheap inland communication. 

There are, liowevcr, some beetle-browed growlers, who, instead of- 
vievving the political and social benefits likely to accrue, apprehend mis- 
chief, from the innovation of travelling in a more expeditious and less 
expensive manner than at present. To such we may repeat an instance 
ot shortsightedness which occurred so lately as in the last century: 
many jiersons j)r«moted petitions to Parliament from the vicinity of 
London, not to extend the turnpike-roads into the remoter parts of the 
country, lest those disffint dist/icis, by means of a less expensive labour, 
should be able to sell tlieir agricultural products in the London markets 
at a less price than tliemseivt's ! 

It is undoubtedly true, that the extent and excellence of our public 
conveyance by posting, niajls, stages, waggons, canal-boats, steam- 
vessels, and coasters, already surpaSb those of the rest of Europe to an 
incredible degree ; yet the investigations carried on by the committee 
of the House of Commons satisfactorily show tliat, by the substitution 
ol elementary fur ph) ^ical jiovver, passengers can be transported for 
half llie jiresent liorse-draught fare, and soon })orhaps for one-tbird, with 
still greater salef\' and comfort. The danger oPexplosion is guarded 
against ; and as this perpvinum mobile is much more controllable than 
a team of spirited blood-horses, the terrors of hills, corners, and sharp 
angles in roads, are done away witli. aggons indeed will probably 
continue to be drawm by horses : at least as far as our present know- 
ledge of steam goes, we perceive its advantages most when speed is 
required. The ciieapcst horse-draught is at the rate of two or three 
miles an hour ; the expense increasing so greatly iii proportion to the 
velocity, that the speed of nine miles instead of night, is only to be 
acquired by an additional outlay of one-third of the original sum ;»and 
that again, accelerated to Jen, doubles the whole cost: such are the 
number and quality of the horses required, and such the mortality 
occasioned by their being over-yrged. The portion of a horse’s 
strength available for the purpose \>f drawing a burthen, depends on 
the speed at which the animal is to proceed. To this speed there is a 
certain limit, at which the whole power of the horse will be required to 
move his own body, and at which, therefore, he is incapable of dragging 
any load. It follows, then, that in each quick- going stage-coacn, the 
effective tractive power of the horse is, by the speed which they»obtain, 
reduced to a mere fraction, and is maintained at a loss of physical 
power equal to at least 88 per cent. In fine, by the practice of high 

ed 
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feeding for the purpos^ of supernatural exertion, the life of those noide 
animals is reduced to the average of three years ! 

To conclude : the steam-engine is amongst the most valuable appli- 
cations of philosophical principles to the arts of Jife, and its invention 
is honourable to human genius and industry. The intellectual powers 
which have develo])ed the sublime study of astronomy, and the scientific 
resource which constructs and navigates a ship, form a wreath of glory 
for human nature. But the state to which these fine inquiries have 
arrived, is the fruit of the combined ingenuity and experience of all 
nations; while the mighty af.eam-engine is entirely Englisli. This in- 
vention is not, like many others, the production of accident ; it is the 
result of profound refiection^«and philosophical reasoning. It is now 
impossible to state whether the plans of De Caus, Branca, and Papin, 
were descriptions of what was generally known, or whether they were 
independent and original inventions ; but even if the latter could be 
substantiated, the Italians and French have no claim to notice after- 
wards : it is solely to the English that the world is indebted for ren- 
dering tlie steam-engine what it now is, — the noblest and most beautiful 
invention of man. 


NAPOLEON AND THE PEASANT. 

SVQtiESTED BY THE 1)1011 AHA OF ST. CI.OL D. 


— Then, happy loi^ly 6own, 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

Shaksfbakb. 


Sadly and fixedly the Chieftain's eye 
Is on th' unconscious slumberer silent bent, 

And motionless as the pale monument 
Napoleon stands -- stern and dejectedly ; — 

And he that long a wondering world had awed, 
Envies the “ toil-worn” labourer's peaceful sleep, 
And as he gazes* could for sadness weep 
(The while he scorns the applauses of the crowd) 
To think bow, for ambition, he had ta'en 
Farewell of all the charities of life, 

And ever foremost in the ranks of strile 
Impetuous rush'd, supremacy to gain 
And he, an Emperor — conqueror— con fest, 

Sighing beholds the lowly peasant’s rest. 
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REVISED MOVEMENTS OF THE CAVALRY 

Before we proceed to enter into the details of the Third Part of the 
Cavalry Regulations, it may be well to draw the attention of our 
reader to the remark whicli has re&ched us from many quarters, that 
although the Board have designated ^his Third Part as Instruction of 
the Regiment, they do not seem to 4iave confined themselves to what 
merely regards the movements of a single regiment, but have extended 
the instructions to matters which regulate ^he manoeuvres of brigades 
and larger bodies. Whether a more comprehensive title would not 
therefore liave been more suitable, or wjtelher complete provision for 
all that comes under the head of Ini^truction of the Regiment, docs in 
fact virtually embrace all that is necessary for the movements of larger 
corps of cavalry, we do not pretend to say, contenting ourselves with 
simply stating, that in that restricted edition, which was issued only to 
regiments, in the spring of 1832, there was some allusion in the order 
prefixed, to a Fourth Part, “ intended to comprise the Movements of 
the Brigade or Line, but whicli had not yet been finally considered by 
ibe Board.’* 

In the Tliird I^art, however, of that edition, there are many general 
rules laid dowm witl* reference to tlie Brigade ; and in this fresh 
edition, there are many ftirther Brigade Regulations, and like- 
wise several additional Sections upon Skirmishing, Outpost Duty, 
and other matters which decidedly lead us to the conclusion, that 
what was intended for a Fourth Part has been, in fact, embodied into 
the Third Part now before* us. And w^e confess, that whether the 
present title of the Third Part be proper or not, we were of 
opinion at the time we first noticed the order announcing the pre- 
paration of a Fourth Part, that it would hardly be possible to effect 
any distinct separation between Regimental and Brigade Manoeuvre, 
without encumbering the regulation with £i vast deal of perplexing and 
tedious repetition, or else having recourse to numerous back references, 
whicli are an annoyance to the reader in any description of book, but 
amount to serious objection in a work where the first object should be, 
that “ lie who runs may re«id.^’ The larger the force the more simple 
should be its movements, is a principle which holds good with cavalry, 
even more than infantry. 

Dundas's methods of manoeuvring a second ling of cavalry, in con- 
formity to the Changes of Front, and other evolutions of the First Line, 
were possibly very scientific, but certainly much too difficult for execu- 
tion without regular rehearsals and the aid of a vast number of markers, 
on whom as much reliance was necessarily to be placed as if they were 
living rules and compasses, but whose real correctness greatly depended 
on the absence of dust and clear nn^s of the weather. So great indeed 
was the difficulty of tliis duty, that it generally drew down upon them 
much objurgation and blame, which they often did not deserve. 

Though it is very properly left open to the discretion of the officer 
in command, we are led to infer from several passages in the Revised 
Regulation^that the regiments in second line are to conform to the 
movements of their first line, by forming independent double^^r close 
columns ; a method applicable to real service, and which prevents the 


• Concluded from p. 179. 
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risk of any material cc^fusion or mistake from attempting to move the 
whole of the troops in second line as one body. 

As we announced in oiir remarks on the 1st volume of these regula- 
tions, we shall not think it oitlier necessary or advisable to enter upon 
the various controversies which Ivave been going on between some 
officers of high rank in the cavalry respecting the placing of half- 
squadron officers in front, furthei* than to say, that Jis far as additional 
exposure is concerned, no one can tell at ‘200 yards* distance from the 
front of a line, whether those officers are in front or not ; and also, that 
we are not aware of any greater danger to them than to the squadron- 
commanders, who were always placed in front of the line, and whose 
position never appears to haVe been regarded as one of any peculiar 
hazard during the late war. 

Among other modifications of the old regulations, which we undcr- 
gtand Imve also been muc li disputed upon, are the diminution of the 
quantity of markers, and tlie cmploynumt of officers in some cases to 
assist in g’ning bases. Of these points we shall merely say, that at the 
few reviews we ha\e witnessed within the last year or two, the cavalry 
apjieared to take uj) tluur line with facility and (‘orrectness ; nor do W’c 
hear any comj)laints from regimental otlicers of the new regulation being 
imperfect in this respect. One decided improvement we have on these 
few" occasions ])ers()nally romaiked, namely, a grctii diminution of noise in 
the word of command ; n)u], indeed, when it is considered how very 
difficult it must he in times of confusion, or even in bad weather, 
to obtain correct circulation of the commonest commands, it will he 
allowed, that ha^ing tiicm few and sim[)[e i-i a matter of the utmost 
consequence. 

c now’ proceed to (wamino lh(‘ Third Pait in detail. It commences 
with ])lat(’S showing the (’xact ]K)sitiou of c\ery officer, non-coTiimis- 
sioned officer, and man in a ca\alty regiment, whether in line, in open 
column, or in elu'C column. There cannot he a belter means of en- 
suring iiuiforniily than tlius giving a sort of irrouiul j)lan of the regi- 
ment, as formed in the field, besides the avoiding of much tedious ex- 
planation. 

The 1st Section is, entitled “ Definition of certain Terms of Forma- 
tion and Manoeuvre/’^ — and Iktc we must call our reader’s atleution to 
the ])ains whicli the Eoard of Officers have (‘vidently taken to fix and 
determine the nomenclature of cavalry movement. It was not indeed 
to be vvondeied at,* that many contradictions and discrepancies had 
arisen from a wanUof some such standard as is here provided. The 
denominations ado])ted are all familuir to the cawilry, although they 
had Wen variously applied in various reghnents. Tlic only deviation 
from the old practice is, the calling a troop still a “ troop,*’ whether in 
the field or in barracks^ instead of causing it to a'^sume the ajipellation of 
“ half-squadron ” on taking its plac^ in line. The designation of squa- 
drons, as 1st, 2d, 3d, &c.,from the right of the regiment, is an undoubted 
improvement upon the old distinctions of riuht centre, and left, whicli 
were extremely puzzling w lien carried beyond three squadrons, because it 
then became necessary to use the further distinction of left centre^ right 
centre^ Not only did this entail greater length and l^ss clearness 
in the general word of command, but whenever squadrons were in 
' inverted order, the further distinctions of proper or proper left, 
became requisite. 
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The 2d Section treats of “ Distances and Inte?rvals/’ and is explicit, 
except on one point, which we conclude must haVe escaped notice, viz., 
the distance from croup to head when marching by threes or sections of 
threes, Tlie distances between squadrons in close columns are increased, 
and as we hear, with general approbation, to two horses’ lengths. In 
fact, one cannot imagine how it co&ld ever have been thought advisable 
to crowd up a’ close column of cavalry to any more confined distance, 
when it is considered what confusion»must arise from the casualties of a 
single cannon-shot or shell among so dense a mass. We observe that 
the length of the cavalry horse is estimatci^ at eight feet, which, we are 
informed, is much nearer to the true average than that allowed by the 
old regulation. At all events, it must b^ better to allow the horse too 
much than too little space, when it is recollected how the least inequa- 
lity of ground increases the necessity of ample room for his free 
action. 

Before leaving this section, we should notice, that the interval be- 
tween squadrons in line is reduced to one-fourth, instead of one-third, 
as heretofore ; an alteration v\ Inch probably renders it easier to preserve 
the intervals, though it reduces Uie extent covered by the whole line. 

As for Section 3, we cannot coinj)rcliend why it is a section at all, 
being, as it should seem, only a reference to the plates; though the de- 
Bcri]ition of their mewiing is given in another })lace. 

Section 4 contains the indst useful de8cri])tion of assistance that can 
be given to otlicers, as they can ascertain almost at a glance every 
particular which regulates their ])er8onal position, in the movement 
of the squadron and regiment. We observe in Aiticle 3 a distinction 
between a column of divisions as employed for manoeuvre, and a column 
of divisions as occasionally emjdoyed for marching on the road. As 
regards the former, it is here made imperative that it shall not be made 
use of, unless when divisions amount to 12 files (4S in the squadron); 
and certainly it is obvious, that if the divisions are much smaller, the 
front of a troojt is better for columns of mancruj^re, because with small 
divisions the depth of the two ranks renders such a column almost, if not 
quite, a close column, and therefore by no means sufficiently distinct in 
its pearls for convenience of manoeuvre. 

The 5th Section treats of words of command In general, explaining 
the means by which they are circulated, the chain of connexion between 
cautionary words and those of execution, and all the rules relative to 
this very important branch of the Regulation. • 

It was principally from this section tliat we came to the conclusion 
alluded to in an early page of this Paper, that tliis 3(1 Part has been 
eventually intended by the Cavalry Board to com])rise all that matter to 
which they appear to lyi^e originally meant to devote a fourth part ; 
because, we observe that Articles 5, 6, and 7, of tlie Section before us 
have reference entirely to the circulation of commands and orders upon 
occasions wdiere several regiments mantxiuvre together ; indeed, in the 
last paragraph of Art. 6, we are told, that “ the several chiefs of bri- 
gades watch over and direct their respective bodies.’* 

Section 6 is entitled “ General Rules and Observations,” some of 
which we should say could easily have been ranged under ^^e distinct 
sections where the instructions of which they form a part are^eparately 
laid down ; for instance, there appears no cause why “Art. 4, all wheels 
of the squadron, troop, or division, unless otherwise ordered, are to be 
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made at the rale of thfe trot ot manoeuvre,” should not have found a 
place among the Instrifctions for Wheeling in Part II. Section 7. Hav- 
ing made this remark, vve must however state, that notliing can be 
clearer, and at the same time more concisely arranged, than the whole 
of this section. 

In the 1st Article we find a devi&tion from the old practice, which 
seems generally ajiprovcd by tho^e who have tried it, and disapproved 
by many who have not ; — we mean the doing away with the halt after 
preparatory wheels into oblique echelloii, such as used to take place 
upon the caution for a change of front. According to the revised regu- 
lation, no siicli pause or halt is to take place, nor does the line break 
into echellon until the gcnenj,! word anarch has been given, on which 
the preparatory wheel ordered upon the caution takes place, and the 
lialf squadrons, on its completion, receive the word forward, and move 
at once towards their places in the new line, and hero again vve observe 
a small alteration, namely, that instead of coming round by a gradual 
circular movement of shoulder forward, the half squadrons make partial 
angular wheels, and so march perfectly straight to their places. In 
fact, it appears from Articles 2 and 3, that the circular movement of 

shoulder forward” is restricted to the changes of direction of columns 
both close and open, and is not intended to apply on any other occa- 
sion. Every one conversant with the movemcnt<of troops is aware of 
the necessity of a moving pivot for changes of direction in close column ; 
but there are so many olbeers of acknowledged practice and experience 
who deny its utility for the ojicn column, that the point certainly seems 
questionable. No doubt it must be, and is, a puzzle to the soldier to 
have his first inbtructions as to dressing outwards in wheeling disturbed, 
by being told be is in “ shoulder forward” to dress to the pivot without 
reference to the hand wheeled to ; but we do not exactly see wby the 
moveable pivot should be encumbered with ibis peculiarity, and why 
the dressing should not still be outward, although the inner flank may 
describe a small arc 0 ,^* the circle, instead of standing •still during the 
wheel. 

The 8th Article vve shall notice, because it implies a rule which 
appears to us more salutary and worthy of attention than it has usually 
been considered. Serrefile officers in the cavalry were hitherto looked 
upon as so much live lumber sent to the rear as a means of being rid 
of the supernumeraries, but here vve find them judiciously appointed to 
duties of no small consequence — the leading to the rear in open column 
and in oblique echellon. Not only does this arrangement call the vvhole 
of the officers into activity, but it ensures each squadron and troop being 
always. as completely furnished with leaders in retreat as in advance, an 
advantage which is likely to prove very beneficial in preserving order 
and regularity on occasions of all others perha'ps the most trying to the 
best cavalry ; namely, the retreat und^r a harassing fire of artillery. 

The 7th Section is headed “Rules for Markers and Dressing;” and 
„ the greatest care seems to have been taken in laying down the directions 
which it contains, and defining the particular duties of the markers and 
officers who form the various bases ; indeed, no officer or non-com- 
missioned officer can attentively peruse this section withouL acquiring 
a consideraroie general knowledge of the system of movement now adopted 
for the cavalry. The separation of the subjects into short distinct para- 
graphs, without any attempt at rounded periods or technical phraseo- 
logy, very greatly contributes to clearness of all the explanations. 
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Article 13 is, perhaps, almost too laconic : — “|When aEegiment in 
open Column enters a distant |X)8ition, the Adjutant marks the point 
of entry.” Now there are so many and various ways of entering 
positions in open column, that, bearing in mind how seldom our adju- 
tants have any brigade practice, we cannot help thinking a few expla- 
natory hints might with advantage liave been added to this article, the 
principle of which we understand is generally approved, though difler- 
ing in some respects from the old praftiice, where the adjutant, though 
never by any chance so employed in regimental manoeuvre, was never- 
theless appointed in all brigade movements ^ mark the outer point of 
tliis regiment in tlie new line, which, thungh Dundas made it almost 
always the point of entry, yet had cease^^to be so on most occasions 
according to the practice of the cavalry since the Peninsular war. In- 
deed, it must be obvious what risk would be incurred before an enemy, 
and what great delay and inconvenience at many other times, by adher- 
ing to a fixed rule of entering always at that point in the new line where* 
the rearmost half squadron of the column was eventually to be placed. 

The 16th and 19t]i Articles lay down an understanding, or conven- 
tional arrangement, that a certain' troop is always to be the base, depen- 
dent on the cautionary command, without being actually named. This 
very much shortens the word of command, and prevents mistakes in its 
circulation through a n #111 her of mouths when the line is extensive. We 
are informed that, although tile officers found some difficulty at first in 
readily applying this nietliod, yet, that as soon as once inculcated, it 
worked remarkably well, and jjroduced confidence and certainty in pass- 
ing the word. 

Section 8 contains the cerfimonial of Review', laid down in great de- 
tail, and with much attention to a general uniformity, specifying even 
the duty of each particular marker employed, and elucidated by a dia- 
gram, showing the square marked out for passing. Whether some 
little curtailment might not have been ventured upon in the Parade 
movements of tli« cavalry seems qucstionab*le, bulrin other respects this 
section apj)ear8 well digested and arranged. Throughout the Review 
Instructions, every provision is made for brigades and larger bodies, as 
well as for a single regiment ; for instance, tlie 1 Ith Article explains 
which markers are to give the points of marching past in the case of two, 
three^ or more regiments; anti Article 31 commences tlius : “ In form- 
ing a Brigade for Review,” &c. &c. 

Section 9 contains the particulars to be observed in the most im- 
portant of all movements, viz., the “Advance in Linq,” the general rules 
for which must be the same in all regulaljoiis ; but tiie Board of Officers 
have shown much judgment in laying down this part of the instruction 
with as few theoretical cxylAiations as possible, contenting themselves 
with such directions as may serve for explicit reference, and cannot be 
misinterpreted or incorrectly understood. The method of establishing a 
moving base J)y the two swords of the troop officers of the directing 
squadron, must no doubt be of material advantage in preserving tlie ge- 
neral dressing of the line of officers, wdiicli again has its natural effect 
upon the steadiness and order of the ranks. In the 3rd Article it is di- 
rected that o»e of the base officers is to be wider apart from tho^squadron 
leader than the other. This is probably to gain a wider base, anainay so 
far be of use^ otherwise it would certainly seem doubtful wliether causing 
an officer to move, though but a few yards from his usual place at thq 
moment of advancing in line, would not better have been avoided. 
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The injunction for Wl squadrons to be behind rather than in advance 
of the squadron of direction, is a most valuable rule for preserving the 
unity of the line ; the recommendation that almost every movement 
should at a field-day be followed by an advance in line, is equally ex- 
cellent, and must have the effect of reminding cavalry ofiicers of the 
important fact never to be lost sight of witli impunity, tliat the attack is 
the only defence for cavalry, aril that all movements should in some 
way have reference to that distinction. The directions for long advances, 
with alterations of pace from fast to slow, as well as the contrary, could 
only emanate from experience in the field, and must have the best pos- 
sible tendency to making cavalry manageable and well under command. 

The principles of the 9th^cction are continued into the tenth, under 
the head of “ the Charge or Attack,,” every possible precaution beintr given 
for preserving regularity of the line, at the time when it is undoubtedly 
the most needed. Experience seems to have dictated most of the in- 
struction comprised in this section, and not only is steadiness inculcated 
lliroughout whai relates to the collision with the enemy, but it seems to 
have been wisely considered tliat wlielher tlie attack succeeds or fails, a 
certain degree of confusion is inevitable; tlius in Article 10 we are 
told (supposing success) that the great object should he, as soon as the 
enemy is overthrown, for “ the line to rally instantly and renew its 
efforts in a body;” and in Article 11, (sujipo^ing a iadure,) that the 
troops lnu^t endeavour to retire “round t*he Hanks of their sup|)ort, and 
rally under its protection.” JSuch rules as these will liave their due effect 
upon the minds of ollicers of any reflection ; and altliougli their applica- 
tion is not a matter of every da\’s practice, still it is not too much to say 
that whenever our armies are again calieef into the field, these recorded 
points of ex])erience are likely to liave very beneficial results. 

The lith Section consists chiefly of judicious silcctions from Dundas, 
of those general rules winch regulate the field rnana'uvrcs of cavalry, 
modified and made as concise as possible, uitliout injury to their com- 
prehensiveness, Thef distinction between clianges of Ipont and changes 
of position are liere also very well defined, and as we have already re- 
marked, such distinctions invariably tend to that clear apprehension of 
explanations often necessary in the field, and where any error may pro- 
duce mischief of a serious kind. 

At the end of this section arc some explanatory paragraphs upon 
Inversion, but we reserve our comments on this subject till we come to 
the Open Column Movements, where they will come in more appro- 
priately perhaps to tlie question under consideration. 

Section 12 presents us with the Movements from Line, 21 in num- 
ber, but as they are all subject fo the same general rules in most respects 
which we have already discussed, we shall rfot consider it requisite to go 
into the separate detail of each, though we cannot too much approve the 
laying down of the Movements beWre us, separately and in full detail, 
to avoid perplexing the young officer by constant references, which pre- 
vent repetition it is true, but not unfrequently at the risk of obscurity, 
besides the loss of time spent in the inquiry. 

The first four Movements are tlie changes of front from line, by 
tbrowimr^ flank forward or backward ; the two next, by throwing one 
flank forward and the other back upon a central troop. The only varia- 
tion we notice from Dundas is, that when a flank is thrown back, the 
troop on which the movement is made wheels forward in exception to 
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all the rest ; the reason probably being that the base is thus both quicker 
and more steadily established ; a matter of far greater consequence in 
cavalry than a few horses* lengths difference in the position of the line, 
whicli is the result of the flank troop wheeling forward. 

At tlie end of Movement No. 6, is an obs. which we confess we would 
rather have Bee;i more conspicuously brought forward, being not only a 
positive movement in itself, but perhaps one of the most often required 
in brigade, namely, the change of front of a regiment or line of so small 
a degree as not to render the whole formality of an echellon movement 
necessary, though tlie attemjiting it by amcne dressing of the line would 
not effect it without irregularity in such squadrons as would have to rein 
back, a process always objectionable, and^especially to be avoided with 
tired horses or in bad ground. 

It seems that the elianges of front, by flank 'marches of the open 
column into a new direction, and then wheeling into line, are cntirelj{ 
discarded in favour of the method by echellon march, laid down in 
these six movements, and vve certainly consider this a good limitation, 
because the echellon inareli answers 'every ])urpose, and that o?ie method 
serves for all occasions, because in the event of had or broken ground 
impedincf any of- the echellons, they can break into threes from the 
inward flank, and re-form when clear of tlie obstacle. 

The 7lh and 8th Movements arc the (flianges of Position, according 
to llie definition adojilod by the Board, which is. that the front is changed, 
and the whole line moved off to other ground at the same lime. Tlie exe- 
cution of tljc'^c movements by squadron columns of tlirecs is a novelty as 
regards the old regulation, in which no such method can be traced, 
allliough prarficr liad long s*anctioned the us(‘ of bijiuidron columns of 
threi's for dianginL^ jiosition, as well as for oilier jiurposes. There is a 
remark at the end of the 7tli movement, that the squadrons, wlien 
strong enough, may move in column id’ divisions, for these changes of 
])osiiion ; and we only doiilit whether colymn of divisions, even when 
squadrons amoiflit to Ihirty-bix files, would not be better tbcin threes, 
on tlie irround of the tellings of threes being liable to mistake after 
casualties. At the end of these movements is a remark, that changes of 
position on good ground, and before the enemy, are better done by 
echellon than by threes. We could have wished this remark to have 
been made the actual movement, and so only to have allowed the 
squadron column of threes to be used as sujqilementary and occasional. 

No. 9 gives the various w-ays of breaking into column fioin line, viz., 
by wheeling troo])S to right or left, by wheeling threes and leading heads 
of troops to the rear, and then fronting the tlirees, and by going threes 
about and wjieeling troops backward. The latter seems thought super- 
fluous, as it does not (as in infantry) preserve the column on the pivot 
line, but throws it two horses’ lengths to the rear, owing to the depth of 
cavalry ranks, and the wheel back inking place on the flank horse of the 
rear rank, vvkich is some yards to the rear of the pivot of the front rank. 

There is in this 9th Movement, Article 1, a provision, that by adding, 
Take ground to the rights before the usual command to break into 
column, it shall be understood that the column marches off at once by 
the word f of ward instead of waiting for a second word “ marchfi^her the 
trgops have wheeled. There are very many occasions when this moving 
without a pause might be of advantage before an enemy, where any 
delay in taking ground to the flank might cause serious disasters. 
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No. 10 is the Advaifce in Open Column from the flank of a line, and 
except that one word ‘^march” serves for the advance of the flank troop 
at the same time that the others wheel and follow it, there is no difter- 
cnce from the former regulation. 

No. 11 gives the retreat of a line on the same principle ; hut it is here 
to be observed, tliat the Board, looking entirely, as it should seem, to 
service, allow, in one case, of eacli troop breaking off from its own place 
and retiring in an oblique direction, without going through what would 
be an useless and sometimes dangerous formality of going over all the 
same ground as the troops >irhich precede them. 

No. 12 is the Advance in Double Column ; a movement by which, in 
the Prussian cavalry, the lejyuTients perform most of their manoeuvres 
when assembled in large bodies,, and which is certainly applicable to 
many occasions of service. The formation of line to the iront from 
double column is rajiid, simple, and imposing. It is also observed, in 
another part of the work before us, that double column is peculiarly con- 
venient for regiments acting in support of a first line. Double columns 
had been long in }»ractice, but there is no warrant, as we understand, in 
the old regulation for regimental advances in double column, though 
their utility for the operations of brigade in second-line movements seems 
to have been sanctioned. 

Nos. 13 and 14 are merely the formations of ofAm column in rear and 
in front of a flank troop, in the same way as formerly. 

Next conies the formation of close column No. 15, and No. 16, a 
countermarch of the line. 

No. 17 gives two methods of reversing the fronts of squadrons, by 
which they stand inverted in the line, thoii^i not inverted within them- 
selves. In IXindas, several ways of doing this were allowed, hut the 
Board seem to have considered any unnecessary variety of doing the 
same thing better relinquished. In this case, therelore, the wheel 
about of troops inwards, and the wheel about of whole squadrons, are 
adopted, and all else sujin excluded. Besides other goiAl reasons, it will 
occur to our readers, that a line can only want to make front to its rear 
on some occasion of surprise, and tbererore there sliould be no latitude 
left fur error by leaving several optional ways of doing it. 

Movement 18 is the advance in direct echellon, perhaj)S one of the 
most generally useful movements for cavalry. It is detailed with care 
and precision ; and in Article 6 of this movement, we find an instruction 
for wheeling into line and advancing at once in an oblique line from 
echellon, the squadrons correcting tiieir intervals from the directing 
squadron, without halting for tlie purpose. To the practical experience 
of the Board, the cavalry are greatly indebted for this am} other pro- 
visions for some occasions on service, wdiere^'time is of more value tlian’ 
any scientific precision. 

No. 19 is the retrearby alternate oquadrons, which is so far improved 
that, in the old regulations, it was usually done by troops whereas the 
doing it by troops is here made rather the exception than the rule. 

Nos. 20 and 21 are the passages of lines to front and rear, executed 
by squadron columns of tlivees, instead of half-squadron columns, as 
in Dundas : and we must say, that as it seems generally held objection- 
able to "disjoint the squadron when avoidable, this appears a good 
amendment. 

We DOW come to the Movements of the Close Column, which the 
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Cavalry Board have judiciously limited to very ftarrow compass ; this 
formation being, as regards mounted troops, rather' intended for assembly 
and movements at a distance from the enemy than for employment of 
attacks and forward movements on the French principle. The increase of 
distance between squadrons, when formed in close column, seems gene- 
rally approved, as tending to presei^e more distinctness and regularity, 
and, at the same time, to make the qolumn more flexible in changing 
its direction on the march, and other* operations of convenience when 
several regiments are assembled in brigade, &c. The adoption of squa- 
dron close columns has been supposed a ma(prial alteration from the old 
regulation; but those who arc conversant with Dundas will recollect that 
he fully recognizes this description of column, although it had been 
unaccountably disused and overlooked in the ordinary drill of our 
cavalry. 

The facility of forming line with equal readiness to the pivot or 
reverse flank, is one decided advantage of squadron columns, because a* 
formation to tlie reverse hand from half- squadrons in close column 
necessitates the inversion of the squadrons within themselves, the right 
half of each being thrown on the left, and tlie left lialf on the right, 
besides tlie inversion of tlie squadions in the line, which, provided they 
are not inverted witliin themselves, makes no diflerence or inconveni- 
ence as to subsequent iiiovenient. The close column of half-squadrons 
is, however, retanicd by the Board, as applicable with utility to occa- 
sions where cavalry must be assembled in narrow ground, such as the 
streets of a town, and with this view, as we suppose, there also are rules 
and directions provided for forming close columns of divisions ; but it 
is directed that squadrons shitll be formed, before proceeding to deploy ; 
indeed, when the space is so confined that a narrow column is required, 
there could be no question of deploying, and as there is no time lost in 
forming squadrons as soon as room can be obtained, we must admit tliat 
it simplifies the instruction thus to make it uni\ersal to deploy from 
squadron coIumi*s only. • 

Deployments on the head, central, or rear squadron of the column 
must always be conducted on the same principles ; but in one respect, 
as regards de})loyment, we perceive tliat an oversight in the old regula- 
tions has been discovered and rectified. Notliing*caii be more neces- 
sary to the handiness of a cavalry column than the capability of deploy- 
ing in a line somewhat oblique to the front towards vvliich it may be 
facing ; find Dundas had so far provided lor this, case as to lay down 
that the head squadron or lialf squadron might be wlu^eled a slight 
degree previous to deployment, so as to tlirow the oilier flank of the 
intended line a degree more forward or backward llian if ihc deploy^ient 
took ])lace without tlie head •being tlius allered in its direction; but no 
provision whatever was made for a deployment of this description upon 
any other than the head squadron»4>r half squadron, nor, indeed, with 
columns so closed up as those of the old regulation, would any separate 
wheel of a central one have been practicable above a very small degree. 
The principle we now find adopted by the Board is, to cause all the 
squadrons of the column to execute a certain degree of vvliccl simulta- 
neously, and previous to deployment The whole, being thus^^liquely 
placed, have a much more certain guide as to marching out in tnfe proper 
direction of obliquity, and are not unsettled in the general principle 
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of preserving their relitive parallelism as regards each other during the 
execution of the manoeuvre. We observe that the change of front of 
a close-column movement, No. 4, is directed to be performed by every 
squadron wheeling its throes to the flank, the leaxling threes of the head 
squadron at once turning into the new direction, and halting and front- 
ing the threes as soon as j)laced on'the new front, tlie rest halting and 
fronting in like manner as they siicoessively arrive and cover behind it. 

The former regimental practice* as we have seen it, was for the head 
squadron to make a wheel as it stood, and tlie others to make their 
flank march by tlirees into its rear. This, perhaps, may be better as to 
appearance, by the front squadron never breaking into threes, and it 
also requires less room ; bfl4 these points do not seem material for 
cavalry close columns, which ought, in truth, never to be -placed in con- 
fined spaces except for mere convenience of assembly. 

^ The 15 l1i Section is an introductory explanation of the general sys- 
tem of open-column movements. The 1st article describes the nature 
of the column ; the 2nd regulates that it shall be formed of troops 
when squadrons are small, and of divisions when large; the 3rd is a 
practical and useful hint as to the degree of preparatory wheel for 
formations of line from column ; the 4th goes into very minute detail 
as to oblique formations, which, however technically ortliodox, yet 
appear a refinement which might have possibly been dispensed witli by 
merely suggesting that, by placing the base troop more or less at an 
angle with its original direction, any desired obliquity of the line 
might be attained. The 5th and 6th articles provide for tlic taking 
ground of a column to its flank, and also the change of its front by 
the leading troop wheeling as it stands, anti the others wheeling to the 
flank by threes, and so forming behind it as newly placed. The 7th 
article iays down three modes of retiring in open column, viz., “Threes 
about,” “ Troops wheeling right about,” or “ countermarching as they 
stand.” Article 8 we consider a very judicious e*x])lanalion of the ])ro- 
per occasions for ushig double columns, giving the Reasons why they 
are not applicable to several purjioscs, tbougli excellent for others. 
What strikes us as so peculiarly well considered in all the explanatory 
remarks of tliis kind which occur here and there throughout the Board’s 
work is, that constant all u non to the risk of confusion in the operations 
of cavalry which theorists and tacticians are so apt to overlook, and 
which is of such paramount and truly serious importance, not only as 
regards the manoeuvres of the arm, but also the false views to which 
inexperienced though intelligent officers may bc led, by keeping out of 
sight the great evil to which all too finely calculated combinations are 
liable. 

The 1st movement from open column" is the wheel into line, on 
which we have little to observe, except that, instead of officers going, 
as formerly, to the ffank of their^ squadrons to dress them, they now 
are told to place themselves on the line of pivots, fronting their men, 
but exactly in the places where they are to be when in line, viz. in 
front of their centres, — a change which has the advantage of the officer 
being at once ready to move forward with his squadron, without any 
of that gbi^ting which, on such emergencies as frequently follow a wheel 
into line before and near the enemy, was anything but advantageous i 
Dot ban we discover that any greater accuracy of dressing was gained 
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by thus dressing the squadron to its flank one mcfment, and giving the 
word Eyes Centre'* the next. In a paragraph at the end of this move- 
ment, wheeling into line without halting is directed to be often prac- 
tised, the squadron of direction becoming instantly the guide for the 
whole ; and here again we have the invaluable effect of experience 
upon the minds of the officers of flie Cavalry Board, in substituting 
readiness and facility of manoeuvre fo; the haste and precipitation by 
wliich the time first wasted in formalizes was forced to be recovered in 
the hour of need. 

Movement No. 2 is the formation of line tp the front, unquestionably 
one of tlie operations most often required from cavalry before the 
enemy, on account of which they had fo* "many years been compelled 
entirely to supersede Dundas’s method of wheeling the lialf squadrons 
backward into echellon, and to adopt the mode liere recognised by the 
Board. The reining back of tired horses in deep ground, and causing^ 
all the column to move, to avoid the advance of the head a few yards, 
was in truth an absurd sacrifice of practice to theory wliich a few years* 
war could not fail to set aside. The advance of the leading troop, by 
which the difficulty has been obviated, so far from an inconvenience, 
may be considered a principle peculiarly applicable to cavalry. 

No. 3 is tlie formation of line on the rear troop of the column, all the 
rest wheeling forward iftto echellon, and then retiring to their places in 
line and fronting. 

No. 4 is a ccnlral movement, the troops in front of the base forming 
as in the last, and those in rear of it as in No. 2. 

No. 5 is a mode of forminj^ line to tlie rear upon the head troop of 
the column, which, although nothing more than an application to small 
bodies of Dundas’s general principle of entry at rear points, lias been 
looked upon as a novelty ; but there is, in reality, no difference, except 
that each trooj), instead of the whole regiment, enters the line at the 
point where its rear is to rest, by which much distance and time is saved, 
without any inconvenience that wc Iicar of. Anollier method of doing 
the same movement is laid down in a note, viz. by the head of the 
column wheeling about, and all the rest going round its rear, and suc- 
cessively forming up to it. The alterc<l word of command for this 
(wliich was one? of Dundas's movements) ajipcars very good, and cal- 
culated to ])revent mistake, with that wise caution we have already 
noticed in the Board as to tlie liability of cavalry to confusion. 

The 6tli Movement, a formation of line to the rear of the column, 
and upon its rear troop i,is one of those most likely tQ be required for ser- 
vice, and the Board have accordingly here sanctioned the deviation from 
Dundas, which had become universal in the cavalry, as to its perform- 
ance, namely, for the rear division to wheel about, and the rest, wlieeling 
three quarters about, at once to march up and form upon it. In Dundas 
a/l the half squadrons were directea, •first to countermarch, then all, ex- 
cept the rear one, to wheel backward (by reining back) into ecliellon, 
and finally to march up into line, — a tedious and complicated ceremony, 
by which time was lost and nothing gained. 

The 7th Movement is merely a combination of the 5th and 6th, 
being a formUlion of line to the rear, on a central troop of thcAoJumn. 

The 8th Movement was to be found in the Old Regulation, but in a 
cumbersome and tedious form, and, in fact, divided into two move- 
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ments. A column which hud altered its course, and of which part there- 
fore was in a new chrection, while the remainder had not yet arrived 
at the wheeling point, being required to form line to its former front, 
the rear half squadrons were ordered by flank niarclnng, by threes, to 
take up the new direction, and the whole then wlieeled into line. The 
Board have condensed the two ojKh-ations, by making that part of the 
column which had j)assed the wliecling point, and entered in llie new 
direction, wheel at once into ftno, the remainder at the same time 
forming to the front by echellon marching. 

The 9th Movement is ju|t of the same description, only that the line is 
formed to the original rear, which Dundas executed as in the last, by 
the rear half squadron enterjng the new direction by the flank march, 
by threes, and then the whole wheeling into line, while the Board make 
the part of the column in the new direction wheel at once into line, and 
the remainder, instead of first going into column, wheel by threes, and 
* march at once into line, by entering at tlieir rear j)oint8. Both these 
Movements appear siiriplified, and are useful on many occasions. 

Movement No. 10 is the common formation of a column to its reverse 
hand by the head half squadron wheeling to that flank, and the re- 
mainder continuing to pass on behind it, and successively wheeling up 
and forming as eacli arrives at its ground. The caution, To the Re- 
verse flank Right form line,’\appears very well\VA)rded to convey at once 
to the officer the nature of the inovcmeut, and the hand to which the 
wheels are to be made. Sut h reminders are often most useful. 

Movement No. II is a formation to tlie reverse flank likewise, but 
performed by each squadron as it were independently, yet exactly as the 
last upon its ow'n head troop, so that the* line is formed much quicker, 
and the regiment is only tlirown one squadron’s length in advance of 
where its head stood in column instead of the length of the whole regiment 
as in Movement No. 10. Each is applicable to diflerent ground and 
different circumstances ; and it must be borne in mind, (whatever may 
be the arguments about inverted formation,) that luiwever sacred the 
tactician may consider his’ reverse flank, \et he cannot persuade an 
enemy to res])cct it at all more tliaii the pivot, whenever darkness, the 
mistake of guides, or intricacies of unknown coimlry, enable iiiiii to at- 
tack by surprise on the quarter from whence he is least expected. 

Dundas liad so far considered this, as to ])rovide that in cases of 
emergency half squadrons might at once wheel into line to their reverse 
hand ; but as this ,jvas in direct contradiction to his own principle, 
universally recognized, that squadrons should never be inverted within 
themselves, it appears wisely laid down by the Board that the incon- 
venience shall be met by the method adopted in this movement, so that 
squadrons shall always be in the usual order within themselves, though 
inverted as regards ihcir relative ]) 08 itionB in the line. 

Movement No. 12^ Inverted Lijr.e to the Front. — This movement, 
though its necessity is obvious, was not a part of the usual exercise of 
our cavalry, and was therefore by many officers supposed to be entirely 
new in principle. Such, however, was not by any means the fact, for 
we find in the Old Regulation the necessity and advantage of this move- 
ment d^Unctly declared, which made the entire omission of any detailed 
methodT for its execution the more remarkable. Its necessity once 
admitted, every cavalry officer will pronounce it a manoeuvre of some 
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difficulty for any regiment which should attempt it^without practice ; and 
the mode of penorming it was not even hinted at in the Regulations. 
The consequence was, that it was considered a mere dead letter ; and 
an officer might have been twenty years in a regiment of cavalry without 
discovering that such a manoeuvre existed, unless he happened to be more 
than usually conversant with certain sections of Dundas which were rarely 
perused and seldom or ever practised./ Inverted movements must be 
looked upon as called for rather upon emergencies than upon ordinary 
occasions ; and surely this is of all reasons the best for their being tho- 
roughly understood by all ranks, in order thoit the moment of difficulty 
should not be that of confusion, and that an inverted and sudden forma- 
tion may be as familiar to the officers and ihen as any of the most com- 
mon held exercises. 

The same remarks apply to Movement No. 13, where the squadrons 
are formed successively to the reverse flank. • 

The 14th Movement is the bringing of the rear of a column to tlie 
front, and in no way differs from the Old Regulation. The 15th is the 
forming of close column of squadrons from open column of troops. — 
Both movements are useful and well explained. The 16th Movement 
is the formation of a line to the front from double column, — a very im- 
posing movement when followed by an immediate attack : it was not in 
the Old Regulation, buf had b^en much practised of late years by the 
cavalry, and the Board, it seems, adopted it, much as they found it. The 
17th Movement is a formation to the flank from double column by one 
wing wheeling into line, and the other continuing its march, each of its 
troops wheeling and forining^up as it reaches its place in the new line : 
the principle of this movement was to be found |n Dundas, but, as it 
would appear rather, as applicable to the operation of second lines on a 
great scale than as a regimental movement. It is quite as useful f6r 
small bodies as for large, and very properly finds a distinct place in the 
Revised Regulation. • 

We have now ’irrived at tlie end of the open coltimn movements, and 
cannot leave them without remarking that they have been most judici- 
ously selected and well laid down. Formations from open column are 
more frequently required on service than any other, jind the Board seem 
to have been fully aware of their importance from the care with which 
this part of their work has been compiled. 

Sections 17 to 22 have been added to the Revised Regulation since 
the restricted edition which, was confined to regimental circulation, 
and deserve our especial attention, being exclusively devoted to a code 
of service instruction calculated to produce infinite benefit to the young 
officer. 

Section 17 is the instructions for skirmishing, which are in every re- 
spect such as we should expect from officers whose names were familiar 
to the public during the Peninsular vv*ar. The antiquated ceremonial of 
skirmishing iamuch curtailed, and there is not a hint in this section that 
is not deserving the utmost attention of the cavalry officer. In Article 1, 
regimental officers are reminded that whole squadrons are frequently 
called upon to skirmish before the enemy, and therefore that to train only 
a few select tnen on the flanks of squadrons must not be looked, ppon as 
all that is necessary. Supports of skirmishers seem laid aside altogether ; 
indeed it is obvious that, if needed, a squadron can be detached to bring 
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off or follow up the Bki^mishers, without exposing small knots of men 
to the fire of the enemy’s skirmishers, though they could produce little 
effect either as assistance to their own men or a check upon their 
opponents. Causing the skirmishers to act in one rank, except only in 
retreat, is in conformity with the peninsular practice, and generally 
approved. Above all, we admire the salutary recommendation in 
Articles 8 and 9, as to the steat^ness of pace to be observed by skir- 
mishers, who, at the most ordinary field-days, seemed to consider them- 
selves warranted in riding full gallop for no reason, and knocking each 
other over, or racing in and out from their squadrons, without the least 
regard for their horses or the^ objects in view. 

Sections 18 and 19 contain,* as we believe, selections from the best 
writers on the whole duty and business of outposts, with a number of 
excellent remarks as to the various emergencies likely to occur on service, 
and the best way of meeting them. Articles 17 and 18 of the 19th 
Section are very well worth all officers’ attention, as to the transmitting 
of reports, the articles an officer on the outposts should have about him, 
the advantage to be derived from a knowledge of the principal stars, &c. 
We notice also with satisfaction a quotation from the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s reiterated orders of specifying, in reports concerning the situation 
of the enemy, our right or left^ or the enemy s right or left. 

The 20th Section contains the rules respecting Flags of Truce. The 
21st is on Foraging ; and the 22d and last upon Alarm Posts. The 
rules in these three sections are taken from the practice of the late war, 
and are short, plain, and useful. 

We are now at the end of our task, iq the execution of which we 
only hope our readers will give us credit for a desire To examine and 
compare, without prejudice, the Cavalry Regulation as now before us, 
with that of which it is declared to be the revisal : at the same time 
that we occasionally offered our own remarks upon the prescriptive 
practice of regiments, differing, as it certainly did, from the letter of the 
Regulation, owing to“the various interpretations of GeheraJ, and Com- 
manding, Officers. 

We have intentionally avoided all allusion to what was called the 
•* Experimental Book ” of the last Inspector-General of the Cavalry, 
because, never having been formally issued as a final and fixed regula- 
tion, we did not consider it as actually before the public. The abilities 
and labour bestowed upon the whole subject by that distinguished 
officer, are well known to all concerned ; and of this the Cavalry Board 
have shown themselves quite aware, by their aJoption and sanction of 
almost all the leading principles of his book; at the same time that 
they ‘preserved as much of the Old Regulijltion as was compatible with 
the improved practice of late years. 

In conclusion we must observe, that the present composition of our 
cavalry is so extremely good, that {[lerhaps at no time could the question 
of amendment of the existing Regulation have been mere fairly and 
ably discussed, or the test of trial and practice applied with more sa- 
tisfactory proof, than during the few years which have been thus em- 
^oyed by direction of the authorities who took in hand this most 
mport^Et military subject. 
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MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS OF GERMANY. 

No. XII. 

HESSl^rCASSEL. 

The armed ’force maintained by thi^ electorate is computed at 10,000 
troops, but it is rarely kept at a full* establishment. It comprises one 
brigade of infantry, another of cavalry, and a third of artillery ; with an 
invalid, and a guard-invalid battalion. ^ 

On acceding, in 1815, to the alliance established by the treaty of 
Vienna of the previous year, the EIcctor.en gaged on his part to furnish 
a contingent to the number of 75Q0 men to the army of the Lower 
Rhine, whicli was considered at the time to be the limit of his military 
means. 

The infantry strengtli is formed of a regiment of body guards, con- 
taining two battalions or eight companies ; one rifle battalion of the 
guard, of four companies; and three regiments of the line, severally of 
one fusileer and two musketeer battalions. 

Uniform — Dark blue, crimson collar and facings, yellow buttons, 
(the guards white,) coloured epaulettes, with the number of the regi- 
ment on them, as \«ll be shown presently ; grey trousers ; shakos, 
(the guards wear a star in ffont;) white leather cross-belts, (the fusi- 
leers black ;) muskets, bayonets, and swords; the musketeer battalions 
adopt white, and the fusileers green sword-knots. 


Regt. 


DisliaguieUlng cnloura of epaulett«k 

Mt 

■ 

• • . Yellow. 

2d 


« • • Crimson. 

3d 


. . Scarlet. 


The rifle battalion of the guard is dressed in green, with red collars 
and facings, white epaulettes and buttons, black leather cross-belts, 
shakos, rifles, and swords. « 

The guard-invalid battalion wears a blue kurtka, with red facings, 
wliite buttons, blue trousers, and a cocked hat. The other has a blue 
uniform, with red facings, wliite buttons, and a plain hat. 

Tlie cavalry consists of two squadrons of life guards, two regiments 
of hussars of four squadrons each, and a detachment of guard 
gendarmerie. 

Uniform — Life guards, white jackets, with red, collars and facings, 
white scale-epaulettes^ grey overalls, white cuirasjs, and white leather 
belts. 

Hussars, the 1st regiment, dark blue ; the 2d, dark brown pdisses, 
with black fur trimmings ;• the dollmans of the 1st arc blue with red; 
of the 2d, brown, with light blue facings ; the Ist has white, and the 2d 
yellow embroidery ; the 1st red, th^' 2d light blue shoulder-straps; both 
wear grey cloth overalls, shakos, and black leather belts. 

The guarS gendarmerie is dressed in jackets of dark blue cloth, 

I mellow collars and red facings, grey overalls, white epaulettes, and 
eather belts, helmets, and swords. 

The military organization of this state is undergoing a ^hange, re- 
Buecting whose details nothing precise is known in public, exbept that 
tne cavalry w’\ll he composed ot a emtasslex^ and a dta%|oew xe^.mffaV 

of four iguadrons, respectively. The first wiW ofiopt the fiiest UQVf 

Safi 
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worn by the life guardr , as already desqribed ; and the other a light 
blue uniform, with red collar and white laoe. 

Artillery. 

This service is formed upon the Prussian model, and comprises a 
single regiment of two foot batteries, one mounted battery, and half a 
company of workmen. < 

A battery consists of • six 61b. cannons. 

„ . . two 71b. howitzers. 

The uniform is dark greeb, with a black collar and facings, yellow 
buttons, red epaulettes, grey trousers, shako, and black leather belts. 

Standards — White and Red. 

Military and Civil Decorations, 

^ Golden Lion, (3 classes.) 

“ Pour la vertu militairc." 

Iron Helmet, (3 classes.) 

Military Medal. 

Fortress — Ziegenhayn, (of the third class.) 

Principal Depots of Military Stores, 

Arsenal — Cassel. 

Manufactory of Small Arms — Schraalkalden. 

Contingent. 

The quota of troops which the electorate of Hesse is required to hold 
at the disposition of the federated states of Germany amounts to 
5769 men, constituting a part of the 9lh corps of the army. 


No. XIII. 

l-HESSte-DARMSTADT. 

The forces of this grand duchy arc organized upon a system of 
furlough, occasioning a small number only of tlie nominal strength of 
its military establishment, reckoned at 8400 men, to be kept under 

arms. 

Before the augmentation of territory on the left bank of tlie Rhine, 
comprising a population of nearly 200,000 inhabitants, which the 
Grand Duke obtained at the general settlement of European affairs in 
1815, he was enabled to engage to employ in the field and to keep up 
to their full establishment, a corps of 8000 men, of wliich one-tenth, it 
was stipulated, should be cavalry, with artillery in proportion. 

The army is composed of two brigades of infantry, eacli containing 
two regiments, one sqiyidron of life ^ards, a regiment of cavalry, and 
two batteries of artillery, comprising half a mounted, one light, and 
half a heavy foot battery, with a company of sappers. ' 

The infantry comprehends one body guard, one body regiment, and 
two regiments of the line. The regiments arc respectively formed of 
two battalions, and each battalion of five companies, and one is a chas- 
seur com^iafty. 

Uniform — The body guard wear dark blue coats, with scarlet collars, 
fiicings, and edgings, silver lace and epaulettes, a single row of plain 
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white buttons, dark blue trousers, shakos with the ducal arras and a 
crown, black and red plumes, muskets, bayonets, and swords. 

The body and the 3d regiments differ from the preceding merely in 
the colours of their collars and facings, and in not having a crown 
upon their shakos. The body regiment has light blue, and the 3d 
rose coloured* facings. The 4th regiment adopts a blue uniform, with 
lemon collars and facings, but in otlibr respects it resembles the 3d. 

The cavalry force consists of a squadron of life guards (dismounted,) 
and a regiment of chevaux legers of six squadrons, two of which form 
a division. * 

Uniform — ^Tlie life guards wear dark blue long coats, scarlet collars 
and facings, dark blue pantaloons, ancf high boots, cocked hats with 
red and black plumes, white leather belts, silver lace and epaulettes, 
paliashes with silver hilts, and carbines. 

The chevaux legers have dark green jackets, scarlet collars, facings, 
and j)assepoile, silver lace and epaulettes, dark green overalls, helmets 
with bear-skin crests and silver mountings, with L in silver and a 
crown; black and red leathers, short carbines, pistols, and basket- 
liiltcd swords. 

Artillery. 

Tliis service composes a battery of six Clb. cannons, and two 7lb. 
howitzers, half a mounted* battery of three 6-pounders, and one 
howitzer; with half a heavy foot battery of four 7 lb. guns. The 
pieces and ammunition -carriages of the light foot battery arc drawn by 
four, and all the others by six horses. 

Uniform — Horse artillei'y, dark blue jackets, black collars and 
facings, silver lace and epaulettes, a single row of plated buttons, dark 
blue overalls, shako with black plume, black leather belts, kilted sword. 
The foot artillery have dark blue coats, with black collars, facings, and 
pasBcpoile, white leather cross-belts, infqnlry muskets, bayonets, and 
swords. The ct)mpany of sappers is dressed like*the foot artillery, with 
the difference of crimson collars and facings. 

Standards — White and Red. 

Military and Civil Decoratioris. 

Order of Lewis, (5 classes.) 

Fortress. 

Mentz, of the first plass, and garrisoned by 80()0 or 9000 Austrians 
and Prussians. 


Prindpal^DepSts of Military Stores, 

Darmstadt. 

Artillery Dep6t — Mentz. 

Po wder- M i //— N ieder- Ram stadt . 

Contingent. 

The federative constitution of Germany requires this duchy to furnish* 
as a member of the confederation, a coulingeiU of 6195 men, forming 
part of the Stli corps of the army. 
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No. XIV. 

BRUNSWICK-LUNEBURQ. 

The military power of this duchy is computed at 2432 men, of all 
arms, consisting of a regiment of infantry, two squadrons of hussars of 
the guard, and a single battery ofVrtillery. 

Although the parlies acceding to the general treaty of 1815, were 
only expected to proportion their armed succours for the defence of the 
common cause to the population of their states, the government of 
Brunswick zealously agreed , to contribute the services of 4149 men 
over and above the proportionate contingent of 3000 strictly required 
of it. 

The regiment of infantry is composed of three battalions, namely, 
one grenadier, one body, and one rifle battalion, each having four 
companies. 

Uniform — The grenadiers, blue with red collars and facings, and 
white bars ; wliite buttons, bear-skin caps of the same pattern as those 
adopted in the Austrian regiments ; grey trousers, white leather cross- 
belts, muskets, bayonets, and swords. The musketeer battalion wears 
shakos instead of boar-skin cap*^, but in other j*espects the dress re- 
sembles that worn by the grenadiers. The rifle corj)s have black doll- 
mans with blue collars, sliakos with death’s head in front and drooping 
plumes, black trousers, black leather belts, rifles, and bangers. 

The cavalry, composed of two squadrons of hussars, are dressed in 
blue dolliTians and pelisses, with black fi\r trimmings, yellow em- 
broidery, calpacks, white leather belts, carbines, swords, and pistols. 

Artillery. 

The battery constituting this arm is formed of four 6lb. cannons, and 
two 71b. howitzers (Prussian, calibre,) liarncssed by four horses. The 
dress is similar to lhaf of the infantry, but witli yellow buttons, bars, 
and casques, white leather belts, and infantry sw'ords. The train wears 
a blue jacket with red half collar, and passepoilc, white leather belts, 
shako, and cavalry swords. 

Standards — Light Blue with Yellow. 

Military and Civil Decorations, 

Cross for the famous Retreat of 1801). 

Silver Medal for the Spanish campaigi;. 

Medal for 25 Years Service. 

Medal for Waterloo. 

Principal Dep6ts of Military Stores, 

Arsenals — Brunswick, “W olfcnbuttel. 

Com Magazine — Langelsbcim. 

Contingent. 

The number of troops, which this state furnishes to the confederated 
army of the Rhine, in a season of common danger, reaches2096 men, 
forming a fkrt of the 10th corps. 
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No. XV. 

MECKLENBURGH-SCHWERIN. 

This grand duchy maintains a regular force of 3580 men, composed 
of a regiment of infantry of four battalions, namely, one grenadier, two 
musketeer, of four companies respectively, and one chasseur of two 
companies ; and to every company a section of riflemen belongs ; a 
regiment of chevaux legers of four squadrons, one battery of artillery, 
and a garrison company. * 

Uniform — The grenadier battalion, blue with red collars, facings, 
and turn-backs, white lace and buttons,* red epaulettes, grey trousers, 
and black gaiters, bear-skin caps with white cords and red plumes, 
white leather cross-belts, muskets, bayonets, and swords. The mus- 
keteer battalions differ from the grenadiers in the colours of their 
epaulettes, — the 1st battalion having white, and the 2d yellow; also by 
adopting ]jlain shakos witliout cords, and in not carrying swords. The 
chasseur battalion has a blue uniform, with green collar and facings, 
and red turn -backs, grey trousers, and black gaiters, shako with grey 
cords, white buttons, black leather cross-belts, and French voltigeur 
muskets. TJie rifle sections carry rifles and hangers, (couteaux de 
chasse.) * 

The dress of the chevaux legers consists of a light blue jacket with 
red collar, facings, and turnbacks, grey overalls, yellow buttons, helmet, 
broad sword, carbine, and pistols. 

• Artillery. 

The battery belonging to tliis department is formed of six 61b. 
cannons, and two 71b. howitzers, with two 61b. cartridge, two 71b. 
grenade, two store-waggons, and a field-smithy : all are harnessed to 
six horses. 

Uniform — B^iie with black collars and facing:?, red turn-backs, grey 
trousers, and black gaiters, white buttons, shakos with red cords, mus- 
kets, and sabres. The train adopts a dark blue uniform with a light 
blue collar, shako with ornaments, and cavalry swords. 

Standards — Red, Yellow, and Blue. 

Citadel — Domitz. 

Military Decoration. , 

A Medal for the campaigns of 1813 and 1815. 

Contingent. 

This duchy contributes tlje 'services of 3580 men to the Germanic 
army of the confederation; who form a part of the 10th corps. 


XVI. 

MECKLENBURGH-STRELITZ. 

The military strength of this grand duchy, whose population is esti- 
mated at 84,000 inhabitants, consists of a single battalion of*infantry 
of four companies, or 424 men. The uniform is dark blue with red 
collars, facings, turn-backs, and wings, yellow buttons, grey trouBers, 
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and black gaiters; in mmmerj white; shakos, white leather cross -belts, 
muskets, bayonets, and sabres. 

This state furnishes a contingent of 717 men to the 10th corps of the 
federation army of the Rhine. 

A medal is worn for the campaigns of 1813 and 1815, 

Standards — Re^, Yellow, and Blue. 


• No. XVII. 

saxe-weimar. 

The number of troops maintained by this grand duchy, consisting of 
a regiment of chasseurs of two battalions, each comprising four fusileer 
a>nd one rifle company, and a corps of hussars, is estimated at 2164 
men ; but they are seldom kept up to their full establishment. 

Uniform — Green, with two rows of embossed yellow metal buttons, 
green collars and facings, with two yellow bars on the collar in front, 
terminating in three points beliind ; yellow sleeve-flaps, turn-backs, and 
epaulettes, grey cloth trousers, and black gaiters; in summer, white 
linen trousers and gaiters ; shakos with yellow pompons. The sharp- 
shooters have green with a brass bugle beneath me cockade ; muskets, 
bayonets, and straight swords ; the sharpshooters’ rifles with bayonets ; 
all adopt black leather belts. 

The corps of hussars is composed of 2 olFicers, 1 cjuarter-master, 
several non-commissioned officers, and 25-30 soldiers. The dress con- 
sists of a blue pelisse with white embroidery, white fur trimmings, a red 
with white embroidered dollman, white leather pantaloons and Hun- 
garian boots ; white leather belts, red sabr clash, shako with white 
cords and liorsehair plume, carbine, sword, and pistols. 

Under the denomination of artillery regiment, the skeletons of two 
battalions are preserved, each comprising 1 officer, 5 nbn-commissioned 
officers, and 48 men, who are exercised in the gun-practice for readi- 
ness in case of exigency, to serve the two 61b. pieces which belong to 
each battalion, and which, together with their appropriate carriages and 
matdriel, are kept in a state of due preparation. 

Standards — Green, Black, and Yellow. 

Military and Civil Decorations. 

Falcon, (3 classes.) 

* Medal for Military Services. 

Contingent. 

The quota of troops which the duchy is^ engaged to furnish in a 
season of foreign war to the army of the confederated Germanic states 
amounts to 2010 men,' and composes a part of the division of reserve. 


No. XVIII. 

SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 

Cf 

The amount of the contingent of troops which this duchy engages 
hold at the disposition of the Germanic Confederation as a member 
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of it, reaches 1366 men, and forms a part of the Reserve division of the 
army. 

In peace time his serene highness the reigning duke does not encum* 
her his state by the nlaintenauce of an unnecessary, or indeed any 
distinct armed force ; it will therefore suffice for our purpose to observe, 
that when called into action, the military strength of the duchy consists 
of a regiment of infantry of two battaiions, or eight companies, includ- 
ing one of chasseurs. 

The uniform is green, with black collars and facings, red turn-backs, 
yellow lace, and a single row of buttons, *black epaulettes, with the 
number of the company in brass ; grey trousers (in summer white), 
shakos, with white cords; white leather cross-belts, muskets, bayonets, 
and swords ; the chasseurs carry rifles. 

Standards — White and Green. 

Fortress—Cohmg (of the third class). 

Military and Civil Decorations^ 

Gold Medal for Service. 

Silver Medals for the Campaigns of 1814 and 1815 for Coburg and Gotha 
respectively. 

Principal Dcp6ts of Military Stoi'es. 

Arsenals— Cohxxrg, Gotha. 

Manufactory of Small Arms — Zella, MchlLs. 


No. XIX. 

SAXE-ALTENBURG. 

This duchy, containing 113,000 inhabitants, and extending over a 
surface of twenty-five square German miles, contributes the services of 
980 men to the army of the Germanic Confederation, forming a part of 
the division of .reserve. The force consists four companies of 
infantry of the line, and a company of riflemen ; their dress is green, 
with black collars, and facings, red turn-backs, yellow lace and buttons ; 
grey trousers, shakos, white leatlier cross-belts, muskets, bayonets, and 
swords. The sharpsliooters adopt black leather dwells, and are armed 
with rifles and couteaux de chasse. 

Standards — ^White and Green. 

Fortress — Leuchtenburg, (of the 3d class). 

Military and Civil Decorations,, 

The White falcon (3 classes). 


No. XX. 

SAXE-MMNUNGEN, * 

A battalion of light infantry of one rifle, and four fusileer companies^ 
constitutes the military power of this duchy, whose contingent to act 
with the division of reserve of the army of the Germanic Confederation, 
amounts to 1150 men. The dress consists of a dark green uniform, 
with black ‘collars, facings, turn-backs, and epaulettes ; two jrows of 
yellow metal buttons ; dark green trousers and leather gaiters ; shakos, 
with black worsted cords, (the riflemen light green,) black leather belts* 
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The fusileers have french voltigeur muskets, which they carry slung 
over tlie right shoulder ; sabres, with brass handles, with the bayonet- 
sheaths sewed fast to the scabbards : the Jbayonets are fixed only when 
acting in squares. 

Tlie sharpshooters have rifles and couteaux de chasse, and carry their 
cartridge-boxes suspended in front. 

Standards.— White and Green. 

Military and Civil Decorations. 

Gold and Silver Medals for Military Service. 

A Silver Medal for the years 1814 and 1815. 

Powder Mills at Saalfeld. 


. No. XXI. 

LIPPE, DETMOLD, and SCHAUMBOURG. 

This principality maintains a small force, consisting of six weak com- 
panies of infantry, a part of which is formed into rifle detachments. 
The dress is green, witli red collars and facings ; grey trousers and 
black gaiters, white leather cross -belts, shakos with white ornaments, 
muskets, bayonets, and swords. The sharpshooters wear green uni- 
forms, with light green collars, and facings, black leather cross -belts, 
rifles and hangers (couteaux de chasse). 

Nine hundred and thirty men constitute the amount of the contingent 
of troops which lliis state holds at the disposition of the Confederation 
of Germany, for service in the division of reserve. In 1815, the house 
of Lippe exerted itself to embody a force of 1300 men, which formed a 
part of the army of the Lower Rhine. 

Standards — White and Green. 


No. XXII. 

NASSAU. 

The quota of auxiliary troops this grand duchy embodied in 1815 
for co-operation with the allied armies of that period amounted to the 
large number, in proportion to the population of the state, of 6080 
men ; and in addition to these, it was further agreed, that a body of two 
or three thousand troops in reserve should be ready to enter the fortress 
of Mentz whenever Required. 

In ordinary times, the regular force kept under arms is computed at 
2800 men, and is composed of two regiments of infantry, one battery 
of artillery, and a detachment of pioneers ; there are besides, a baggage- 
train, one troop of gendarmes, a battalion of reserve, and a garrison 
company. 

The regiments comprise one fusileer and two musketeer battalions, 
each having four companies ; the reserve battalion, which is applied to 
the service of the interior police, is composed of eight companies : its 
dress consists of a green camisole, with a red ^collar; shako, carbine, 
and swoid."^ The infantry wears a green uniform, with black collar and 
facings, and yellow bindings, a single row of buttons, yellow leather 
cross-belts, and green trousers, shako, musket, bayonet, and sword. 
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ARTItLERY. I 

This department comprises one service company, one battery of six 
6-pound cannons, and tyvo 7-pound howitzers, organized in part as foot, 
and in part as horse artillery ; in the latter case each piece is accom- 
panied by its appropriate ammunitfon carriage, with a spare limber 
packed on it. 

Tlie dress resembles that adopted b/ the infantry, but with crimson 
turn- backs, and passepoilc ; grey trousers, and fascine knives ; the horse 
artillery carry swords and pistols. 

The pioneer detachment wears the infantry uniform, with a shield on 
tlie shako, and is armed with carbines and.lTi8cine knives. The train is 
dressed in green and blue, and carries .swords with pistols. 

Sian dards—O ran ge. 

Military Decoration, 

Medal for Service. 

Powder Mdl — at Obernhof.^ 

Contingent. 

The number of troops raised by this state, as a member of the Ger- 
manic Confederation, and subject to the requisition of -the Diet, amounts 
to 3028 men, forming Hi part of the 9th corps d’armee. 

No. XXIII. 

HOHENZOLLERN-SIGMARINGEN, and HOHENZOLLERN- 
HECHINGEN. 

These principalities do not possess, conjointly, a greater number than 
50,000 inhabitants ; it will therefore be conceived, that their military 
means are not formidable ; indeed, they consist simply of three com- 
panies of infantry, two belonging to Sigmaringen, and the other to 
liecliingen ; and .in peace time even these are not.kept up to their full 
establishment. 

The men are dressed in dark blue uniforms, and trousers, with black 
gaiters (in summer white linen,) scarlet collars, facings, and turnbacks ; 
blue sleeve-flaps, and red epaulettes; white metal buttons; shakos, 
with a white shield in the shape of a half moon ; red pompons, and 
short horseliair plumes ; white leather cross-belts ; the bandolier is 
worn broader than the sword-belt; — muskets, bayonets, and swords, 
after the French pattern, with the bayonet sheath annexed to the sword 
scabbard. ’ , ' 

The contingent of troops furnished by the House of Hohenzollern to 
the army of the Germanic Confederation amounts to 515 men (in two 
bodies of 370 and 145 men), forming a part of the division of reserve. 

Standards — ^hite and Blaek. 


No. XXIV. 

HOUSE OF REUSS. 

A single b^attalion of infantry of four companies constitutes the entire 
armed force* sustained by this united principality, which, as ^ viemher 
of the Germanic Confederation, furnishes to the division of reserve of 
the federated army, a body of 798 men. 
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The troops are dressed in white uniforms, with light blue collars, and 
facings ; yellow buttons, grey trousers and black gaiters ; shakos, white 
leather cross-belts ; muskets, bayonets, and swords. 

Standards — ^Yellow, Red, and Black. 

Military Decoration, 

A Medal for 1815. 


No. XXV. 

HkSSE HOMBURG. 

This landgrave merely preserves a skeleton of its contingent of 200 
men, belonging to the division* of reserve of the federative army of 
Germany ; they are dressed in blue, with yellow collars and facings ; 
^whitc lace, buttons, and leather cross-belts ; dark blue trousers and 
gaiters ; shakos, muskets, bayonets, and swords. 

Standards — Blue and Yellow. 


No. XXVI. 

SCHWARTZBURG-SONDERSHAUSEN. 

This principality, containing merely 32,000 inhabitants, with 3150 
houses, does not need a greater military force than it actually maintains, 
consisting of two companies of infantry, and a detachment of riflemen, 
who, liowcvcr, in peace time are only occasionally assembled for exer- 
cise and practice. There are, besides, a Jew guards for service at the 
chateaux. 

The contingent of troops furnished by this state to the federated 
army of Germany amounts to 450 men, and forms a part of the division 
of reserve. 

The uniform is dark green, with scarlet collars, facings, turn-backs, 
and wings, (the guards wear red epaulettes ;) grey trousers, and gaiters, 
(the guards high boots.) shakos, (the guards grenadier caps,) both 
using white (the sharpsliooters green) ornaments ; black leather belts, 
muskets, bayonets,* and swords; the sharpshooters are armed with 
rifles and hangers, (couteaux de chasse). 

Standards — ^White and Blue. 

Arsenal at Sonderhausen. 

Military Decoration, 

A Medal for the yealrs 1814 and 1815. 

c 

I 

No. XXVII. 

SCHWARTZBUPG-RUDELSTADT. 

The^ military organization of this small principality differs in few 
essential points from that of the other member of the same house 
already described. 

It contributes the services of 539 men as its contingent of troops to 
the arm^ ^f the Germanic confederation, who form a part of the division 
of reserve ; the force consists of two companies of infantry, and a de- 
tachment of riflemen. 
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The former are dressed in green, with scarletf collars and facings, 
a single row of buttons, grey cloth trousers, shakos with blue and white 
pompons, and a two headed eagle in front ; white cords and ornaments, 
black leather cross-belts, muskets, bayonets, and swords. 

The sharpshooters are similarly cSstumed, but are armed with rifles 
and hangers, an’d carry a powder-flask suspended on the right side by 
a green cord. ^ 

Staiidardfi — White and Blue. 

Military DecoratiorA 

A silver cross worn by those who fought in, the campaigns of 1814 and 
1815. 

Powder Mill at Blankenburg. 


No. XXVIII. 

ANHALT-BERNBOURG. 

This duchy, whose population does not exceed 40,000 inhabitants, 
maintains a permanent force of 120 men, composing a division of 
grenadier guards, and a corps of chasseurs. The former wears a dark 
green uniform, with scylet collar, facings and binding, and white lace 
ornaments ; grey cloth trousers', white buttons, and leather cross-belts ; 
shakos, muskets, bayonets, and swords. The corps of chasseurs con- 
sists of two companies, including a section of sharpshooters. It adopts 
a dark green uniform, with a light green collar, facings and binding; 
grey cloth trousers, white buttons, shako, black leather belts, French 
muskets, and couteaux de chassc. The sharpshooters carry rifles, with 
hangers to fix on the end of them instead of bayonets. 

Standards — Light Green. 

Military Decoratio?$. , 

Iron jledal for the campaigns of 1814 and 1815. 


No. XXIX. 

ANHALT-DESSAU. 

Three companies of infantry, and a reserve company, with sections 
of riflemen distributed through the rear ranks, in alt amounting to 300 
men, form the standing, force kept up by this ducliy. Tlie troops are 
dressed in dark green uniforms, rfitli rose coloured collars, and green 
facings ; a double row of plain white buttons ; shakos with various 
pompons (thus : the 1st company adopts red ; the 2d, white ; the 3d, 
green ; and the reserve, yellow), bjack leather cross-belts, dark grey 
trousers, and black gaiters ; muskets*and bayonets ; the sharpshooters, 
percussion rifl^. 

Standards — White and Green. 

Military Decoration, 

' • A Medal for 1813, 1814, and 1815. • 
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No. XXX. 

ANHALT-COETHEN. 

Two companies of infantry, and a reserve company, with a number 
of sharpshooters disposed through the ranks, constitute the military 
power of this duchy, which, hbvvever, in ordinary times, is not kept 
effective. 

The dress consists of a dark green uniform, yellow collar and facings, 
dark grey trousers, and black gaiters, two rows ot white metal buttons, 
shako, black leather cross-belts, musket and bayonet ; the sharpshooters 
carry rifles. 

Standards — -White and Green. 

Mi U tary Decorati on . 

A Medal for 1814 and 1815. 

Contingent. 

The house of Anhalt, in its quality of member of the Confederated 
States of Germany, furnishes a contingent of troops to the division of 
reserve of the army amounting to 1223 men, borne by the respective 
duchies, in the subjoined proportions ; viz. 

Men. 

Anhalt Bernbourg • « • 370 

„ Dessau .... 529 

„ Coethen • • • .324 

—^1223 

In our May Number, owing to a typographical error, the fortress of 
Erfurt was described as situated in the duchy of Silesia instead of Saxony. 


UPON THE POINT-BLANK RANGE OF ORDNANCE. 

The term point-blank conveys generally a notion of a right-line projec- 
tion ; and most practical gunners understand it to be so much of the first 
I^rtion of a shot's trajectory as coincides, or nearly coincides, with a right 
line when the piece is directed horizontally. Such range must of necessity 
be very limited, since a shot drops, by action of gravity, at the instant it 
leaves the piece, below the line in which it was projected : in the fir^t 
quarter of a second it will have dropped one foot ; at the end of half a second, 
four feet ; at the end of three quarters of a second, nine feet ; and at the 
end of one second, it will have dropped sixteen feet : the descents respec- 
tively being as the squares of the tin\es. 

If the point-blank "range of anj^ piece is determined, as it usually is, by 
firing the piece mounted in its carriage upon an horizontal.plane (the axil 
of its bore being directed horizontally by a spirit level), it is clear in such a 
case, that the axis of the piece is some height above the plane upon which 
the range is measured. 

Allowing the height of the piece to be four feet, the flight of the shot 
should bd exactly half a second when it first impinges or grazes upon the 
plane ; admitting that it is affected only by the known laws of gravity and 
the air B resistance. 
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But the point-blank ranges, and those at small qngles of elevation, are 
generally, as stated in the tables of practice, much greater than those 
deduced by the theorems of Mr. Robins and Dr. Hutton. It does not appear, 
from the tracts which those eminent men have put in our possession upon 
the subject of gunnery, that they werq aware of a projectile’s flight being 
disturbed by any other forces than those of gravity and the air’s resistance ; 
the first inducing* a descent of the projectile, the other impeding its flight. 

If in practice it is found that the first^ flight of a shot (projected from a 
piece four feet above an horizontal plane, the direction of the piece being 
strictly parallel to the plane) exceeds half a second, the air must not only 
impede its flight, but must also retard its descent in a much greater degree 
than would obtain from the resistance produced^ by the velocity of the shot’s 
descent : the mean velocity of the shot's descent being, to the end of the half 
second, only eight feet per second, the resistance due to such velocity may 
be wholly disregarded. That the shot is, however, prevented by some means 
from dropping freely, experiments have, it is believed, established beyond a , 
doubt. 

In the absence of anything that may be elicited upon the subject of a 
shot’s suspension, it is suggested, that when a shot is projected with great 
velocity, the air must necessarily be very much compressed before its fore- 
most hemisphere ; and if the projection be near the earth’s surface, the .shot, 
encompassed by air in an exceedingly dense state, is opposed to an unyield- 
ing material below, the resistance of which may tend to support the shot in 
its frajectory. • 

For the guidance of naval gunners the following table of ranges is com- 
piled : the ranges are adapted to the use of sights which are now generally 
supplied to His Majesty’s ships^: — 

Ranges of a 32-i>ouader long gun, 9J feet; charge lOlbs. lloz, powder, single shot; initial Telocity, 

1600 feet. 


Elevation In 
Degrees. 

RL 

4 

1 

U 

2 


3 

31 

• 

4 


5 


6 

Range in 
YardN. 


390 

670 

900 

1090 

1250 

1390 

1515 

1630 

■ r" 

1740 

1850 

1955 

2055 

1 First differences 280 230 |l90 160 140 j 125 115 | 110 110 | 105 100 | | 

1 Second differences 60 

40 1 30 j ^ 20 j 15 

10 1 5 1 0 

5 

5 

_J 


The above ranges are measured by a line supposed to be extended hori- 
zontally from the mouth of the piece. As the first lOO yards of tho shot's 
trajectory nearly coincides yv’ith the horizontal lino, it is jilenominated right- 
line range. Tho ranges correspondiiig«to the dillereiit angles of elevation are 
determined by the intersection of the horizontal line by the shot's trajectory. 

The first and second differences are added merely to show the law of 
increase of range. * J. H. 
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ESPRIT D£ CORPS. 

In spite of a thousand and one common sayings, such as there's 
nothing in a name/' le nom n’y fait rien,” a rose would smell as 
sweet by any other name/* “I’liabit ne fait pas Thomme/* etc., etc.,-*- 
we boldly assert that a name everything ; that a rose, called by a 
harsh, discordant name, would not look so well, at least on paper ; and 
that to the very sound of rosa, la rose, not forgetting the Greek to 
rodon*^ a sweetness is added, which enhances the flower, makes it the 
emblem of love, and gives a colouring to it which reminds one of lovely 
woman’s blush. We equally fearlessly assert, that although the coat 
does not make the man, yet it is* a powerful auxiliary to confirming the 
gentleman ; and in making the soldier, a man must not disgrace his 
• cloth. We hear this of other professions, — the Church, for instance ; 
and although the black or purple constitute not the vicar nor the 
bishop, how would either of them look in yellow or pea-green ? And 
here, whilst we are on the subject of colours, it may not be amiss to 
state the value placed on them, their meaning, and effect, which differ 
according to the ideas and usages of the belligerent countries to which 
they are attached. 

The pure white of the Imperial armies (aitliougli not a military- 
looking colour, nor handsome, except in line) denoted the immaculate 
reputation in and out of the field which the soldier had to maintain, — 
the duty neither to stain his colours nor his coat, his courage nor his 
name. The French infantry also adopted this colour, corresponding 
with the lily, with the same view ; but it ^^a8 not their original colour. 
Blue, which marked the Royal Guards of France, Spain, and Austria, 
was always held as a royal colour, and is considered by our navy of 
great value. “ Tlie blue jackets ! the true blue which will never fade !” 
And in our artillery, inferior to none in the world ; our flag too, may 
it ever float victoriously ! The green of Russia, cf the French dra- 
goons, and of riflemen, represents at once the laurel and the field of 
glory, both of them perennial ; and ail these pomps and circumstances of 
war serve the best interests of the army. The green is also con- 
sidered on the Continent as the emblem of hope and promise. Mottoes 
and names attached to regiments have also a powerful effect in esta- 
blishing and in upholding an esprit du corps. Such mottoes as in 
France, in the olden times, characterized a regiment, were both incen- 
tives to valour and ties to attach the soldier |o the corps in which he 
served, — the regiment of Navarre,* for instance, the device of which* 
was “ Sans tache ; *’ Auvergne, “ Un contre quatre/' (the regiment 
having once repulsed four regiments vvhich were opposed to it ;) 
Picardy, “ Toujonrs pr^t,” etc. etc. 

I remember seeing the regiinertt of Navarre on its march ; and when 
challenged at the gates of Lisle, “ Qui vive ? ** the answer was “ Rt^gi- 
ment en route.” “ Quel regiment? ” Answer, “ Navarre sans tache.” 
The effect was electrifying, and the grenadiers marched in with an 
importance and martial pride beyond description. No interest would 
have ^induced them to change their regiment, which was to them their 
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name, — dear to them by warlike associations, as a family name is by 
the lies of blood, if it is handed down to us unsuflied by our ancestors : 
liow bound we are thus to transmit it to our posterity ! Amongst the 
other mottoes of the ^'rencli army, the Irish regiment de Berwick, 
emigrating for a king and cause |jong since gone by, had for their 
device “ Hie et,vhique fiddis'* And when in the revolution the frag- 
ments of the brigade rallied and emigrated again, to follow the fortunes 
of the deposed Bourbons, they raised up their standard with “ Sicut 
erat in principio, nunc et semper” on it, wliich animated every heart 
beating under the red coat. Here, too, colour was everything : it was 
to the warrior, in the field of fight, what the white panache of Henri 
Quatre was, or the splendid ajffiche to the Vendeans of the brave La 
Roche Jaquelin: touching the first, the hero who wore it said to his 
troops, “ Mes enfans,” (a term common to French royal commanders, 
from himself down to Napoleon,) “look to my^?a/iacAe: wherever* 
you see it, it will be Venseigne de la victoire^ (the signal of victory.”) 
In regard to the second, his placard was, “ Si j’avance, suivez moi ; si 
je recule, tuez moi ; si Ton me lue, vengez moi !” 

The very facings of a regiment act as a stimulus — the royal blue, 
the green, the white, and so forth. And I remember upon many 
occasions, when disputes arose in France and Flanders between the 
townspeople and the Ibldiery^ the latter would just ])oint to their 
paraincnta (facings) and remind them what such a regiment had won 
in tlie field of and liow unlikely it was that any one of the corps 

would put uj) with an insult : this was, above all, frequent in Napoleon's 
lime. Some military men have an idea that it would be advisable that 
the wliole Britisli army shbuld uniformly be dressed in the same 
colours, scarlet and blue, which would constitute it the royal army ; 
but experience, and many circumstances, tend to sliow that the soldier 
ought not only to be constantly reminded of liis fidelity to his king, but 
that peculiar names (the King's Own, the King’s, the Queen’s, the 
Old Buffs, or an)* distinction ol country or of courily) are like rallying- 
])oints, signals lor figlit, or encouraging remembrances. How does 
the garb of old Gaul act as a talisman on the Highlander ! How much 
does dress do there ! The tartan is not only the reminiscent lesson for 
well deserving to the hardy mountaineer, but it is tlie cloth and colour 
to be kept undcfiled, and neVer stained except by the enemy's or the 
brave soldier's own blood*. There is great utility in all liiis ; all this 
creates esprit de corps : for esprit de nation, wliei^ merged in the mi- 
litary jwofession, bccoines esprit de corps. Tiie G.reys, the Bays, the 
Blues, how well thev all comport t>iiemselvcs dans le champ d'honnevr^ 
— how careful are they to preserve their name ! Napoleon paid a 
deserved tribute to the forjnbr at Waterloo : they put him in mind of 
his Vieillc Garde, who were to be ])aUerns for imitation, — were ready to 
grow grey in the cau^c of king and*aountry. And it may not be irre- 
levant here to observe, that in addressing his Jeunc Garde, previous to 


* This powerfully applies to the scarlet clothing of the British army, by far the 
most splendid and warlike in its a]>peaTance in and out of the field ; and proud we may 
he!' that the heft blood in Kngland has worn and still wears it. The Spirit which 
animates a true red-coated soldier is, that it should never be disgraced ; many a great 
heart has worn it with worsted lace, as well as with the epaulette and en^broidery. 
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one of his memorable* battles, he said to them (in reference to the Old 
Guard), “ Allez, mes^enfans! suivez vos pfereo, quils vous serveut 
d’exemples, toujours, et parLout.” 

Tims is emulation the very spirit and soul of the army. This it is 
that creates an esprit de corps, which is nothing else than an incessant, 
unwearied endeavour to equal, if not to exceed, any other regipient, and 
to maintain the reputation, honour, and well-deserving of the name, 
facings, and distinctive marks of one’s own, to which the judicious 
badges and commemorative names of battles fought and won give high 
encouragement and merited renown. The lion, the sphinx, the eagle, 
and elepliant, are noble crests for martial caps or helmets of our own 
and of foreign troops. The*names of victories recorded on regimental 
colours are heart-stirring stimuli, to the young soldier, and mementos 
to those who have the honour of their standard in their keeping, 
^apoleon’s device for the regimental standard was an admirable lesson 
and admonition, — “ Valeur ct discipline”; and in consequence tliercof, 
when liis ranks were broken and tlie prospect of defeat made a retreat 
inevitable, “ Sauvons le drapeau !” was the soldier’s anxious cry. 
Equally judicious was tlie motto of the Legion of Honour, — “ iionneur 
et Paine.” And to what nation, to what troops, are honour and 
country dearer than to oqr own ? Nevertheless, the prospect of promo- 
tion and tlie idea of glory produced an esprit iltnongst the French, to 
which alone their successes qnd their rank as a warlike nation are to be 
attributed. As names and badges forcibly operate on the soldier and 
the man, so also do the varieties of arms and the distinction lietwixt 
infantry and cavalry contribute to stir up sin esprit de corps — the 
grenadier, the dragoon, the cuirassier, the dancer. Tlie brave La Tour 
d’ Auvergne coiisulered the title of Fust Grenadier of France tliat which 
satisfied his highest ambition ; and to his grenadiers he left his heart, 
which, borne in an urn, w^as always with them. The gallant Po- 
niatowski ^mbitioned being the First Lancer of France, and terminated 
his career most gloriously. Of dragoons and hussars the reputation is 
also most high ; npr can 1 omit the compliment paid to the title of 
dragoon, contained in a song composed Jby my friend the Colonel 
Comte Fran^ais Jancourt, and #nng at a splendid regimental banquet 
of La Reine Dragon, wliich he commanded before the Revolution. The 
verse in question runs thus : — 

‘‘ Toujours le titre de dragon 
^ Soffit pour un eloge ; 

La gloir se plait sans nom, 

Et la gaiete s’y loge.” 

Nothing can be more expressive, nor paint more plainly the life and 
courage of the bold dragoon. And thbse regimental and martial 
feelings have existed time immegiorial. The Celts had their clan- 
badges, — the heather, alie broQin, Jhe oak, or other branch. The na- 
tiopal badges, \yhen assumed by regiments, produce esprit de corps. 
And in the days of the immortal Wolfe, different corps were called 
the Glories, the Steadies, and the like : this I had from a dear friend 
now no more, who knew the general as a lieutenant-colpnel when 
quartered at Winchester, long previous to the affair of Quebec, and 
who told me that no man ^ver had moire esuril de corps nor country 
feeling than him. 
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He was particular in his discrimination between a Kentish man and 
a man of Kent; this last distinction he personally and proudly claimed, 
always adding, that “the men of Kent were an unconquered and an 
unconquerable people, as William the Conqueror well knew.** By the 
way, the 3d Foot, or Buffs, is the Pa£>t Kent; and would it not be a 
proud badge to. call them the “ Mpn of Kent?*' General Wolfe was 
likewise a great admirer of grenadiers, and fond of the song called 
“The Jiritish Grenadiers.’* The name of grenadier seemed to him to 
elevate and ennoble the private ; nor was lie singular in this, for I 
liave beard a number of officers of high rank abroad, when stating their 
successive promotions, single out the first step from a battalion-man to 
a grenadier, as a very gratifying rise. How glprious were the Hunga* 
rian grenadiers who fought, bled, aind conquered for their magna- 
nimous, higli-couraged Empress, Maria Theresa! And what might 
not be looked for from a brigade of British grenadiers, fighting for , 
their beloved king and country ? 

I sliall conclude this article on Esprit de Corps by noticing tliat 
wliich the liouscbold brigade, the guards, and body guards of must 
countries have : Ijow splendid, how cldvalrous were tlie Imperial Guards 
and the Gardes Nobles ! What a prpud spirit animated them I How 
were those pf the Bourbons literally cut to pieces in their monarch’s 
cause 1 What was the •steady ^fidelity of the Swiss Guards, whp were 
sacrificed upon tbti altar of honour and fidelity I How oiten did the 
Walloon Guards of Spain turn the fate of battle, and serve as ram- 
jiarts to royalty in rebellious times ! And, coming to our own Guards, 
where could the imjuiring eye find a finer corps, or one animated 
by a higher sense of honour. * The Guardsman is at once the hero and 
the elegant ; the pride of the ball-room anc| parade — pf the banquet and 
tlie ensanguined field of fight. A|id if the private may relax in duty or 
propriety in quarters, place him in the front of battle, and his worth and 
weight will tell. The Grenadier Guards will ever be high in renown, and 
will justify the general motto of the British grena^lier — “ Nec aspera 
terent.” The Coldstream vvill continue, as heretofore — “ Nulli se- 
cundus.” And “ Nemo me impune lacessit ” will characterize the 
3d or {Scotch Fusilier Guards. And last, tiiough the Jirat in our dear 
love, “ the Life Guards,” — name to me grander and more sonorous than 
any gardes dn corps. How does the esprit de car'll fit well those lofty 
men of war 1 The person ot their king is, by tlieir title, committed to 
their guarding ; they are the most splendid emhlergs of all the pomp 
and circumstance of vvaj ; the finest companions of a gorgeous and 
roval pageant or procession, that ci#n possibly be picked out ; and vyhen 
confronted in the gory field with the most seasoneil and succe^ful 
ii'oops, how did they proclajn'^ St. (ieorge and merry England aga\nst 
the world in arms t May the upholding of the esprit de corps ever 
jiroduce such soldiers ! and to this, lay first and ifver-honoured corps, 
may these faulty, yet zealous pages, be acceptable. 

Dedicated by 

An Olp Lifj: Guardsman, 



MEMOIR OF THE l^ATE MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN MALCOLM^ 
G.C.B. AND K.L.S. 

This higbly-distinguisliod individual was born ill 1769, and was but thir- 
teen years of age when sent out to India to the care of his maternal uncle, 
the late eminent Dr. Gilbert Paisley. Sir John was one of seventeen 
children ; and it is a remarkable oc^currence, that three brothers, Sir James, 
Sir Pultney, and Sir John Malcolm were honoured on the same occasion 
with the dignity of Commander of the Order of the Bath.* 

In 1781 he was appointed to a Cadetsip on the Madras Establishment; 
Ensign, in the same year; Lieutenant, 1st November, 1788 ; Captain- 
Lieutenant, 29th No\ ember, 1 J97 ; Captain, by brevet, 7th January, 1796 ; 
Captain, regimentally, 19th September, 1798 ; Major, 27th January, 1802; 
Lieutenant-Colonel, 18th DeceiiibeV, 1804; Colonel, by brevet, 4th June, 
1813; Colonel, regimentally, 8th April, 1810; Brigadier-General, in Mtiy, 
J817, (but which rank had lieen previously conferred upon him in 1808 and 
1809, as a tcmjijrarv (‘ommission, to be held by him during his absence from 
the British Indian territories on his mission to Persia ;) and Major-General, 
12th August, 1819. 

The subject of this memoir arrived in India in 1783, and in February, 
1794, returned to England for the recovery of his health. In 1795 he 
re-embarked on board the same ship with General Sir A lured Clarke, who 
was proceeding to Madras as second in council, and commandcr-in -chief 
at Fort St. George, and intrusted, in \ii< wav thitliUr, with the command of 
a secret expedition against the Cape of Good Hope. Upon the arrival of the 
Heel ill False Bay, General Clarke conferred upon Lieutenant Malcolm a 
conditional appointment, as his aide-de-camp, and employed him in procuring 
400 rccruit-'i for the Madras arni>, from among the German troops who had 
been taken prisoners of \\ar at the Cape. For these services he ohtained the 
recorded approbation of that General and of the Madras government, by 
whom he was appointed, 29th January, 1796, Secretary to the Commander- 
in-Chief, and on the 2 1st Januarv, 1798, to succeed Major Allan as Town- 
Major of Fort St. George. In September, 1798, Captain Malcolm was 
appointed Assiotant to ('aptaiii Kirkpatrick, the resident at Hyderabad; in 
November follu\\ing,ihe was "called from thence, by express summons, to 
Calcutta, where he arrived, charged by Meer Allum with some verbal 
commumcatiuns to the Governor-General, Lord Moniington, of considerable 
importance. He immediatel) accompanied his Lordship on his wav from 
Calcutta to Madras. In December, he (juitted the Governor-General, and 
received instnietiDiis to procc3ed immediately to join the Nizam's contingent 
force; and the January following (1799) he was invested with the chief 
command of the infantry of that fon-e, which continued to act under his 
d.ire(‘tion during the campaign that terminated in the death of Tippoo Sul- 
taun, and the surrender of his capital to the British army. The services of 
this officer, during that campaign, were various, ua he was not only political 
agei\t with the Nizam s army, and eommanded all the regular troops of that 
prince, hut was, with Sir Arthur AVellesl^y, Colonel Close, and Major 
Agnew, one of a political commission : he had also charge of all the supplies 
from the Deccan. 

After the fall of Seringapatam, CSlptain Malcolm was appointed jointly 
with Captain (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro Secretaiy to the Commis- 
sioners, to whom was entrusted the adjustment of the affairs and division of 
the territories of Mysore, and the investiture of the young Rajah with the 
government of that country. 

Shortly after the termination of the Mysore w'^ar, and the arrangements of 
the conqi^ered territorj’ were completed, it was deemed ex]^edient that a 


* Sir Jgliu was subsequently raised to the dignity of Grand Cross of the Order. 
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commission should proceed from the supreme government of India to Baba 
Khan, in order to ascertain the intentions and power ^f that prince, and more 
particularly of Zemaun Shah ; and under the apprehension that the latter 
was meditating the invasion of Hindostan, to engage the court of Persia to 
act with vigour and decision against either him or the French, should either 
attempt to penetrate to India throug^i any part of the Persian territories, 
Jor this service, involving the most essential interests of the East India 
Company, Captain Malcolm was selected, and ordered 1o quit Hyderabad in 
October, 1799, and proceed to Bombay, there to embark for Persia; and, 
should the season admit of it, to touch at Muscat in his way thither, in 
order to endeavour to adjust any points relating to the British interests at 
that place, which the Bombay government should recommend to his atten- 
tion. 

On the 1st February, 1800, Captain Malcdlm reported to the Governor- 
General bis arrival at Bushire, and his liaAing concluded an agreement with 
the Imaun of Muscat, which provided for the future residence there of an 
English gentleman in the capacityof agent of thi^ British Go\ernment. And 
on the 2(Jth February, 1801, he transmitted to Bengal copies of two treaties * 
which he had concluded with Persia, the one nolitical, tlie other commercial. 
Captain Malcolm reached Bombay, im his return from Persia, r2th May, 

1 801, and arrived in Calcutta in Sepfember following, w hen he was appointed 
Private Sccretaiy^ to the Govornor-Gt'nnral. 

On the decease of the Persian aiiihassador, Hajed Kullcel Khan, who 
was aceideiitall} shot at Bombay, in 1802, Major Malcolm w^as immediately 
despatched to that presidtmey, imested w ith nuthoni} to conduct all affairs 
respecting the embassy from the*Kmg of Persia to the British Government, 
and to make every necessary commimical um to the King of Persia and his 
minister; also, with instructions to console, and, as f.ir as possible, compen- 
sate the family and relations of the deceased amhas^ador, and to make the 
necessary arrangements for their return to Iku’sia. Tlu* Bombay Govern- 
ment \vcre instructed, uj)on tfiis occasion, to receive Major Malcolm at 
Bombay wdth the honours due to an en^oy to any foreign state, from the 
supreme British authority in India. In Augn.st, 1802, Major Malcolm 
quitted Bengal for Bombay, and returned in No^ ember, liaving, as is 
stated in a letter from Bengal to the Secret Committee, “ completely suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the objects of his niissic ii without subjecting the 
Honourable Company to any considerable expense, or im])osing any impor- 
tant permanent burthen on the Hon. Company's thiances,” &c. 

In November, 1802, while ‘Major Malcolm ^Yas at Bombay, Governor 
Duncan received a communication from the Peishw a, stating the extremity 
to which he was reduced by the intrigues of .lesw unt Kao Holkar, and re- 
questing an asylum in the British territory. Before any answ^cr was returned 
to this letter, it was judged proper to consult Major Malcolm, who, at the 
request of the Government, communicated to them his detailed sentiments 
on the conduct which he judged it advisable for theih to pursue on that 
occasion. • • 

Major Malcolm was nominated, in*Febniary, 1803, to the' Presidency of 
Mysore, and, in March following. Lord Cine, in a minute, adverting to* the 
extensive acquaintance of Mj\jol' Malcolm with Lord Wellesley’s sentiments, 
relative to the political interests of the British Government in the then crisis 
of Mahrattu affairs, states that he hatl^ in eomplian«e with his Lordship’s 
wishes, determined to employ the abilities of Major Malcolm on such affairs 
of a political nature, as the advance of the British troops into the Mahratta 
territory might give rise to. The Major was accordingly desired to proceed 
to the head-ipiartcrs of Lieut .-General Stew^art, w ho was recommended to 
repose that confidence in him “ to which he was entitled by his great public 
services, by hii^ distinguished zeal, and by his extensive experience" 

Shortly afterwards, Major Malcolm joined the detachment of thfi army 
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vttder Migbr-Q^nSrel Wellesley, at whose request ho accompanied the force 
to Poonah, in to Assist the Major-General in the adoption of rrteastires 
for the cohciliatitm of the Poishwd’s southern rajahs, Sirdard and Ja^eer- 
ftahs, respeotiti^ which lie prepared, and, in April, transmitted to Lord 
Olivo, a momorandiiiTi, containing a full description of their political influ- 
ence and numerical force. It is farther to be observed, that the late Sir 
Banj^ Close conducted some of his personal discussions with the Mahrattas 
joititrf with the assistance of Ma.jor Malcolm. 

In January, 1804, Major Mak'olra was sent from the catnp of Major- 
General Wellesle\, on amission to the court of Dowlah Rao Seindia, with 
whom he concluded a treaty of defensive alliance and subsidy. On the 14th 
of May Major Malcolm was compelled, by ill health, to qitit Scindia's camp ; 
but not till lie had Mndicate(\ the honour of the British government, upon 
the occasion of an insult bein^ offered to it by Seindia Dowlah. He obtained 
the particular commendation of the governor-general for the “ judgment 
and firmness lice\ineed on this occasion.' Major Malcolm proceeded to 
Mysore, whence he was called to Calcutta with all possible dc'sjiatch, in 
* March, 1803, for the reasons assigned in the following extract of a letter from 
the Bengal government to the Surat committee. ‘‘ The gmernor- general 
deems it proper to intimate to your honourable committe(‘ in this ])hiee, that 
the governor-general being desirous of receiving pcrsoiiall} from Lieut.-Col. 
Malcolm, the president at M}sore, information on various points connected 
‘with the political interests of the British government, which that officer's 
emplo}’raent in the field with Major-General the lion. Sir A. AVellesley, 
and subsequently at the court of Dowlah Rao Scnidia, has enabled him to 
acquire, had directed Lieut, -Col. Maleolni, in the month of March, to pro- 
ceed to Fort William with the l(*aat practicable delay: and that in conse- 
quence of Colonel Close's detention at Nagpore, and the proliubility that cir- 
cumstances might occur to prevent the prosecution of his journey to the 
camp of Dowlah Rao Scindia, the governor-general had determined to supply 
the eventual defect of Colonel Close's able agency at the court of Doahih 
Rao Scindia, by despatching Lieut.-Col. Malcolm to his highness's camp. 
Lieut.-(/ol. Malcolm arrived at the presidency of Fort William on the 15th 
of April, and the governor-general having judged it pro])er, prcMOUsly to 
that date, to iinest him with the general control of military and political 
affairs in the Deccaif, Licut.-CoL Malcolm \\as directeil to proceed to the 
head-quarters of the British army, eventually to be despatched to the 
court of Dowlah Rao Scindia, for the purpose of conducting such ncgocia- 
tions as might be prescribed directly by the Orders of the governor-general, 
or by the instructions of his excellency the commander in-chief, under the 
governor-general's authority.” 

Lieut.-Col. Malcolm, shortly after his arrival at the head-quarters of the 
Bengal army, received instructions from Lord Lake, to take charge of the 
oiltce of the governor-general's agent, vacant by the departure of Mr. 
Mercer, for FortWiUiam ; and from this time, June, 1S05, to March, 1806, he 
continued with the Bengal army, occupied in tla. jierformance of the most 
active and responsible political duties ; among which, were the conclusion of 
a new treaty of amity and alliance with Dowlah Rao Ncindia ; a treaty of 
peace and alliance with Jaswunt Rao Holkari and of amity with the 8ikh 
chieftains, Runjeet Sing and Futteh Sing. 

In consequence of- the extra expenses he had been obliged to incur, 
during the various missions and diplomatic duties he had been called upon 
to perform, in the preceding five years, the sum of 50,000 Sicca rupees with 
interest from the period (1812) of his quitting India, was presented to him 
in 1814. 

Lieut.-Col. Malcolm in March, 1807, arrived at Fort St. George, on the 
way to resumption of his residency of Mysore, in the periormance of the 
duties of which appointment lie did not long continue ; the political state of 
Europe, and the increased power and extensive projects of Buonaparte, hav- 
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ing, towards the close ctf the yeat, furnished fresh occasion for his enyloy- 
tnent as a diplomatist. Intelligence of the Frerich desigh of invdding India 
through Persia, and that the invaders would probabiy bd supported ill it by 
the Turkish and Persian states, reached the governor- general. Lord Minio, 
late in 1807; in consequence of which, his lordship appointed Lieut.-Col. 
Malcolm to be the governor-generars political agent, and to, be vested with 
plenipotentiary powers in Persia, the Persian GulpH and Turkish Arabia, 
by this appointment, the powers of separate political agency possessed by 
the residents at Bagdad, Bussorah, awl Bushire, were suspended ; and 
Lieut.-Col. Malcolm was authorized, at any time, which he might judge it to 
be expedient for the benefit of the public ser\’ioe, to take upon himself the 
powers of Resident at any of those stations. He was also, in addition to his 
powers as political agent, furnished with credehtials as envoy or ambassador 
to the court of Persia, and to the Pasha of Bbgdad, in the event of his find- 
ing It practicable or expedient to repair.in person to cither or both of those 
courts. 

In April, 1808, Lieut.-Col. Malcolm quitted Bombay for the Persian 
Gulph, and arrived at Bushire on the 10th of May, from which place lit' 
transmitted to the Bengal government, a paper, represented by them to the 
("ourt of Directors, as “ a very aide historical review of the late intrigues of 
the French in Persia, and of the military operations of Russia on the north- 
Avest frontier of that kingdom.” The ascendency which the French govern- 
ment had acciuired in the councils of the Persian monarch having, however, 
rendered all attempts to procaire the reception of the British mission unavail- 
ing, except througli mi^ns Avhich Lieut.-Col. Malcolm stated at full length 
in his despatches he deemed •derogatory to the British character, he re- 
sohed on immedi.tel} (juilting Bushire, and returning to Calcutta (leaving 
his secretary. Captain Pasley, to act on any emergency) for the purpose of 
affording tin* governor-general, in person, full information respecting the 
then existing state of affairs in Persia, and of consulting wdth his lordship 
upon the most expedient mea’^uros to be adopted in consequence thereof, by 
the British government in India, Licut.-CoL Malcolm’s return was ap- 
prover! by the Bengal government, though they did not concur in the pro- 
])ncty of some of his anterior proceedings. The governor- general in council 
observed, “ Notwithstanding the total failure of our views in Persia, the 
general lone of his (Lieut.-Col. Malcolm V) measiyrt's has vindicated the 
dignity and honour of the British government.” 

The Bengal government having, in November, 1808, determined to Send 
an exiiedition to the Persian. Gulph, consisting of a military force of about 
2000 men, Lieut.-Cul. Malcolm w'as selected to conduct it, and vested with 
the same diplomatic powers as were conferred upon him in his former mis- 
sion. In addition thereto, Rie separate commission of brigadier- general, 
which had also been giv en to him on the former occasion, was ordered to be 
considered as still in force. When the expedition in February,! 809, was on the 
point of sailing from Bombay, advices w^ere received frofn Europe, which Lieilt.- 
Col. Malcolm conceiving might alter the views of tha Bengal government, 
he resolved to delay his departure^ until fhe arrival of further instructions. 
These having arrived towards the end of the month, and directing the entire 
abandonment of the expedjtirtn, the governor- general highly complimented 
him for his disinterested regard for the public service, in postponing his 
departure until apprized of his lonVJiip's sentiments regarding the oxjie- 
diency of prosecuting the expedition under the altered state of circumstances 
which had taken place. 

The brigadier-general now proceeded to his Residency at Mysore ; but in 
October, 1809, the state of affairs in Persia being considered by the governor- 
general to be such, as again to require the presence of this officer, provided 
assurances *verc received of his suitable reception, he was * reappointed 
envoy to the Persian and Arabian courts. Upon his arrival at Blishire in 
February, 1810, he assumed, in obedience to his instructions, tfee functions 
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of envoy plenipotentiary on the part of the British government in India, to 
the court of his Persian majesty, where he met with a most gracious and 
distinguished reception* He remained, however, but a short time in the 
Persian camp, having requested leave to depart, on hearing the nomination 
ill Europe, of Sir Gore Ouselcy to be his majesty's anabassador at the Persian 
court. The king of Persia expressed his regret at his early departure, and 
instituted the Order of tlio Lion and Sun, to bestow it upon him*. His 
majesty presented him with the Star of this Order ornauionted vith dia- 
monds, and a sword, and also nom^mated him a Khan and Sepahdar of the 
enmire. 

On the Gth of October, 1810, while at Bagdad, on his return from Pereia, 
the brigadier- general transmitted to the Bengal government his final report 
on the affairs of that kingdom ; with an account of its geography, internal 
government, policy, resources^ and condition, and accompanied by a map, 
geographical memoir, and abstracts of the merits of diifereiit otiicers em- 
ployed under his orders. This report was acknowledged by the government 
in the most flattering terms. 

• Brigadier-General Malcolm reached Bombay on November, 1810 ; in 
July, 1812, he returned to this country, and shortly after his arrival, he 
received from the king the honour of knighthood. lie continued at homo 
till 181G : and during this period, the subject of the renewal of the East India 
Company's Charter having come under the consideration of parliament, his 
evidence required before committees of the Lords and Commons. 

Sir John Malcolm having arrived in Bengal early m 1817, ho was imme- 
diately attached as the go\ernor-gencnirs political a^ent, and, with the rank 
of brigadier-general, to the force under LuHit--Gen. ►^r T. Ilislop, then about 
to commence important operations in the Deccan. 

In the war which followed the defection of the Peisliwa, Sir J. Mali‘olm 
was appointed to command the third division of the army. In Se])teinber, 
Talyra w'as taken by surprise, under the orders of this olliccr ; and early in 
December, he joined Sir T. Ilislop at Ougeln. On the 21st of the latter 
month the battle of Mehidpoor was fought, and followed by the complete 
defeat and dispersion of the hostile army under Mulliar Rao IIolkar, which 
was pursued for eight days by the ca\alry and light horse under Sir J. 
Malcolm. The following roriiarks are from tlu' General Orders issued by the 
Coinmander-in-Chiof on the fiyld of battle: — “ IIis Excelleney must notice 
the undaunted gallanfry with which the charge was maue upon the guns, 
under the conduct and direction of Brigadier-General Sir J. Maleolin.’’ — 
“ The Commander- in-Cliief would not feel hmiself justified w'ore he to 
omit his warmest thanks and acknowledgments to Brigadier-Cicn. Sir J. 
Malcolm, for the iinpi^rtant assistance he derned throughout tin* day from 
that officer's judgment, experience, and personal exertions in conducting 
the assault on the left of the enemy's line.” Sir T. Ilislop, in his despatch 
of 23d December, further observes, — “ Your Lordship is too well aware of 
the high professional character and abilities of Brigadier- Gen. Sir J. Mal- 
colm to render it necessary for me dwell upon t\iem. J shall tlierefure 
merely express my admiration of the ^tyle of distinguished conduct and 
gallantry with which the assault on the left of the enemy's position was 
headed by the Brigadier.-Gen., and my warnusi thanks for the great and 
essential aid 1 have derived from his counsels, as w^ell pre\ious to, as during, 
the action of the 21st inst." Lord Hastings, adverting to the same event, 
in his General Order of* 1st February, 1818, says, “ The chivalrous intre- 

* The Order of the Sun, which was the first of this description in Persia, was pre- 
sented to General Gardanne, the French ambassador, and offered to Sir Harford 
Jones, envoy from his Britannic majesty; who refused it, because it was created for 
the representative of an enemy. Sir J. Malcolm, on the same offer being made, 
declined it oi\ the ground that Sir Harford Jones had done so ; whetti the king of 
Persia, detlarmg his first English friend must have a mark of his favour, instituted 
tho Order of the Lion and Sun, which are the arms of Persia. 
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pidity displayed by Brig.-Gen. Sir J. Malcolm, in tke battle of Mehidpoor, 
and the admirable tact manifested by him in the subsequent nesociations* 
advan(‘ed the public interests no less than they dfstinguished the indivi- 
dual.” Mr. Canning, the President of the Board of Control, after moving 
the thanks of Parliament to Sir T. Hislop, went on to say, “ And to Sir J. 
Malcolm, who was second in command on that occasion, but who is second 
to none in valour and renown. The* name of that gallant officer will be 
rernombered in India as long as the British flag is hoisted in that country.” 

The rajah of Mysore, in acknowledgmient of his obligations to Sir J. Mal- 
colm, for his attention to the Mysore troops during the whole of the Pin- 
darry war, presented him with a sword and belt, valued at 500 pagodas, which 
were taken by his silladar horse from Mulhar Rao Holkar during the action. 

Sir J. Malcolm, as already stated, continued in pursuit of the fugitives 
after the battle of Mehidpoor, having under* his command the larger part 
of the light cavalry and infantr>% joined by a light detachment from the 
Bombay army, under Colonel the Hon. L. Stanhoiie. Coming up with the 
retreating force, he captured the whole of the enemy's bazaar, camels, 7000 
bullocks, &c., and, making prisoners of the men, he immediately disarmed* 
tlieni, and sent them about their business. Thus vigorously encountered, 
Ilolkar gave up the (contest, and signed a preliminary treaty, which Sir J. 
Malcolm had sent to him, and on the 13th June, 1818, Sir John negociated, 
under the instructions of Sir T. Hislop, upon its basis, a treaty of peace with 
the ^ an(|uishcd chief, by which the latter made very considerable cessions 
and remunerations to the British Government, and pledged himself to a 
future co-oi)eration with ^lie British forces. 

Lord lla-stnigs, immediately -after, employed Sir J. Malcolm in restoring 
and settling tlii‘ distracted government and territories of Mulhar Rao, so as 
to render that government, in the hands of the British, an instrument for 
restoring the pc‘uee of India, of whieh it had, for a series of years, been one 
of the most active disturbers. In February, 1818, Scindia's general, Jeswuut 
Rao Bhow, and a Pindnrry elfief, Kurreem Khan, surrendered to Sir J. 
Malcolm. Several other Pindarry chiefs followed the example of the latter, 
and were, like him, treated with consideration and humanity. In this 
month, the division of the Deccan army, under Sir J. Malcolm, was sepa- 
rated therefrom, and placed, by order of the Governor-General, under his 
Lordhhip'^ immediate directions, wdth a ^iew to the accomplishment of some 
ulterior arrangem«?nts. In April, the settlement of the district of Soon- 
dwarrah and oppression of the excesses of the freebooters therein, is men- 
tioned by Lord llastings as having been effected by this officer in such a 
manner as to entitle him to his entire approbation; and on the 27th May, 
his Lordship expressed his perfect concurrence in the whole of Sir J. Mal- 
colm s proceedings with respec> to the occupation of the possessions of the 
late peishwa (Bajee Rao) on the Nerbuddah. But the complete suppression 
of that chieftain, to whose treachery w'as ascribed all that had given a cha- 
racter of importance to the w'ar, w^as, in bis Lordship’s* opinion, an object at 
this time of great iiiomeqt, as leading, in connexion wn'xh the extirpation of 
the Findarries, to the entire pacification of India. To this object, therefore, 
the several divisions of the army in the field applied themselves, and, ifl the 
pursuit ot* it. Sir J . Malcolm vevy early obtained the most accurate informa- 
tion respecting Bajee Rao's movements ; by which means be was completely 
surrounded on the 3t»tli of that niontl^ then retaining under bis command a 
force which did not exceed 2000 horse, 800 infantry, and two guns. Thus 
circumstanced, Jie resolved upon negociation, and sent two vakeels to Sir J. 
Malcolm, who proposed a personal conference, which was agreed to. Its 
result was, the peaceable surrrender to Sir J. Malcolm of the fallen prince, 
upon an agreement that he should be allowed to reside in the British domi- 
nions, and tliejio to enjoy a revenue of eight lacs of rupees per anr^um. The 
surrender of Bajee Rao was followed by the entire dispersion of his followers. 

The next service with which he was intrusted was the suppresgion of the 
mutinyof the Arabs in Bajee Rao's service, in which he completely succeeded. 
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After the termhilitMiin of the wat,> Sir J. Makolm continued in Mftlwah 
for tlie purpose of making arrangements with the neighbouring states, and 
estabhahing the Compa'iiy’s authority in that province and the other territo- 
ries which had been ceded to them. Several treaties were concluded under 
his orders, in T^hich were displayed his usual zeal apd intelligence. 

The ex-rajah of Nagiiore, who had been driven from his throne and capital 
in consequence of his treachery towards the British Government, continued 
at large, and, after wandering about the country, was admitted into Nag- 
seerghur^ of which the killcdar, Jreswunt Rao Sar, retained possession for 
some time after the general pacification of central India. Military operations 
were accordingly commenced against this fortress in March, 1819, and on 
the 10th April it surrendered to the force under Brig.-Gen. Doveton, the ex- 
rajah, Appa Sahib, having previously lied in disguise, with only one or two 
followers, and sought refuge beyond the Sutledge. Sir J, Malcolm's assist- 
ance in the reduction of this fortress was most handsomely acknowledged 
by Brig.-Gen. Doveton, in the General Orders issued on the occasion. 

During the remainder of Sir J. Malcolm s residence in MalWiih, he was 
' particularly employed in the settlement of a number of disarmed Pindarries, 
by tho assignment to them of lands and other assistance, at a very trilling 
expense to Go\emiiicnt; in the amicable adjustment of the coiiHicting 
claims of Scindia and Holkar, and those of numerous otli(*r princes anil 
chiefs; in the compilation of notes of instruction to the several otticers, ci\il 
and military, who were left by him in M<ilwali at the time of liis departure. 
In August, 1H21, Sir .1. Malcolm proceeded by the way of Bombay to 
Calcutla, \vh(*re he continued a short time, and the,n determined to return to 
England over-land fur the benefit of lus»h(‘alth. We extract from tho 
General Orders* issued on this occasion tlic following paragrai>h: — 

“ Although his Excellency the Governor-General in Council refrains from tho 
specific mention of the many recorded .services which have jdaced Sir J, Malcolm in 
the first rank of those officers of the Hon. ('ompany’s service, who have essentially 
contributed to the renown of the British arms nrfd counsels in India, Ins Lordship 
cannot omit this opportunity of declaring his unqualified approbation of the manner m 
which Sir J. Malcolm has discharged the arduous and important functions of his 
high political and military station m Malwah. By a happy combination of qualities, 
which could not fail to earn the esteem and confidence both of his own countiyinen and 
of the native inhabitants of all classes, by the nniemittiiig personal exertion .uid devotion 
of his time and labour 1o-the maintenance of the interests confide,! to his charge, and by 
an enviable talent for iiispiiiiig all wlio .icted under his orders with bis own energy and 
zeal, Sir J. Malcolm has been enabled, in the successful performance of the duty 
assigned him in Malwah, to surmount drfificidties t/T no ordinary stamp, and to lay the 
foundations of repose apd prosperity in that extensive province, but recently reclaimed 
from a state of savage anarch}’, and a prey to every species of rapine and devasta- 
tion. The Governor-Ci'eneral in Council feels rissured that the important services 
thus rendered to his countrj’ by Sir J. Malcolm, at the close of an active and distiii- 
giiishe<l career, will be not less gratefully acknowledged by the authorities at home, 
than they are C0fdially«applauded by those under whose immediate orders they have 
been performed.*’ ^ 

Upon his arrival at Fort St. George^ he obtained from the Governor in 
Council of that presidency permission to repair to England, and, upon his 
quitting Madras, a General Order was issued/»in which we find the following 
well-merited compliment ; — 

“ His career has been unexampled ; fqxfno other servant of the Hon. Company has 
ever, during so long a period, been so constantly emjiloyed in the conduct of such 
various and important military and political duties, llis great taints were too well 
known to admit of their being confined to the mere limited range of service under his 
own presidency. The exercise of them in different situations has connected him 
with every presidency, and rendered him less the servant of any one of them than of 
the Indian empire at large.” 

♦ We regret that our limits have prevented us inserting the mimerous General 
Orders and public testiilioDies respectuig this most distinguished character. 
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Sir Jhhn attived in England in A]>tn, 1 822, ahd, %oon alter, ttos fiMsented 
with a superb vase, valhed at 1570^., as a testimony of respect, from the gen- 
tlemen who acted under him in the Mahratta War 8f 1 81 8 and 181 

In 1827, Sir John was appointed Governor Of Bombay ; he retained that 
important office till 1830, wheri he finally rfetutnOd to England. He was 
shortly after elected ropfesentativfe in Parliament for Launceston, and, during 
the progress of the Refbrtn Bill, wsfs an aotive oppoilent of that measure. 
In the course bf his opposition, Sir John brought forward the strongest 
representations on the evils that the Bill would occasion to the colonies, 
inasmuch that they would be deprived of all representation. At the general 
election that followed the passing of the Reform Bill he was an unsuccessful 
candidate, as might he e^cpccted, for the borough of Dumfries. 

Sir John Malcolm was the author of several works of a political and 
military character ; and, at the period of tiis death, we believe, had com- 
pleted the Memoirs of the late l..ord Clive. Upon this work he had 
been long employed, and to which, he stated to the writer of these papers, 
he had devoted unremitting attention. II is last public address Was at a 
meeting at the Thatched House 'l''avern, for the Abbotsford subscription* 
and, on that occasion, the sentiment uith which be concluded a most ani- 
mating appeal was, “ that when he was gone, his son might be proud to 
say, that his father had been among the contributors to that shrine of 
genius." On the da^ following he uas struck with paralysis, from which 
he never recovered. His death took place in Princes Street, Hanover 
Square, London, on the .31st May last. 

In person, Sir J oh r# Malcolm was tall and ^igorous, and he took great 
delight in atliletic amusements ; his voice and mode of address were manly ; 
but the strong Scottish dialect, which, even his continued servdeo in other 
climes had not ^emo^ ed, prevented him from being a plc'asing speaker in 
the House of Commons during the short time he sat in Parliament. 


MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF THE L.\TE VICE-ADMIRAL 
SIR EDWARD JAMES FOOTE, K.C.B. 

• 

Sir E. J. Eootr, whose decease we recorded last month, attained the 
rank of Captain in his Majesty's Navy on the 7tli of June, 1794, having 
previously ser\ed as Cuniinaftider of the Atalante, Ariel, and Thorn, sloops 
of war. • 

When in rommond of his Majesty's ship Niger, of 32 gi^ns, in May, 
1795, he assisted at the capAire (in company with the late Admiral Sir R. 
Strachan) of a French convoy off Jersey ; on the 12th April, 1796, destroyed 
L'Ecuricul, of 18 guns, near the Penmarks ; and was prgjgnt at Sir John 
Jervis's action off Cape St. Vincent, on the 14th February, T^7; the Lively, 
Niger, and Southamptcfi being the only frigates. ' 

In October, 1797, being appoiifted to his Majesty's ship Seahorse, of 
46 guns, he retained her till she was put out of commission in October, 
1802. During his commwd of that ship, he assisted at the capture of 
La Belliqueux, a French privateer of 18 guns and 120 men, off the coast 
of Ireland. 

In 1798 the Seahorse Was ordered to the Mediterranean; and while 
cruising ofT the island of Pantellaria, discovered a French frigate, and after* 
a chase of twelve hours, and a close action of eight minutes, captured her, 
she proving to be La Sensible, of 36 guns and 300 men, on her way to 
Toulon with Buonaparte's ^iccount of the capture of Malta. The Sea- 
horse's cas-aalties in this action amounted to two killed fin^ sixteen 
wounded ; the first lieutenant (Willmott) being among the latter. On 
board the French frigate, eighteen were killed and thirty-seven wounded. 
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The Sensible had on b«ard a brass cannon formerly taken from the Turks, 
which Louis XIV. had presented to the Knights of Malta, and also a silver 
model of a galley. Eveft at that early period of his career, Buonaparte let 
no opportunity of plunder escape him. 

, In 1799, Captain Foote, in the Seahorse, took ch^irge of the blockade of 
the Bay of Naples, by order of Lord Nelson. The events which occurred 
during that period have been variously described, and in 1807, Capt. Foote 
published a pamphlet vindicating character. In consequence of the Sea- 
horse getting on shore oil' Leghorn, »nd sustaining very considerable damage, 
she was compelled to return to England to be repaired and refitted. Previous 
to quitting the station, Lord Nelson forwarded to Captain Foote an elegant 
snuff-box set with diamonds, being a present from the King of Sicily. 

In May, 1800, the Seahorse was again sent to the Mediterranean, con- 
veying thither Rear-Admiral Sir Richard Bickcrton and General Sir Ralph 
Abercromby. Returned to Englapd in September; and the following 
summer had the lionour of being in attendance on his late Majesty 
George III. and his royal consort, at Weymouth. lie afterwards went to 
fndia with ten sail of East India ships liound to Calcutta : and was finally 
paid off in October, ISOiJ. 

Captain Foote liad severally the command of the Princess Augusta and 
Royal Charlotte yachts. Was promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral on 
the l‘2th August, 1812: and shortly aftciwvards hoisted his tlag, as second 
in command, at Portsmouth, which station he ret aim'd until the peace in 
1815. Was appointed a Vice-Admiral in 1821, and nominated a K.C.B. 
on the 19th May, 1831. ^ 

Sir E. J. Foote, in 1803, married the oldv'>st daughter of the late Vice- 
Admiral Patton, who died in lbl6, lea^ing a family. For se^cral jears 
he resided in the neighbourhood of Southampton, was distinguished for his 
mild and gimtlemanly manners, and his loss will hi' d(‘epl\ felt by a 
numerous and most respectable cindc of relatnes and iiicnds. Sir E. Foote 
was about sixty -six years of age. * 


♦ rORi:iGN MISCELLANY. 

FRANCE. 

Marshal Soult, Minister of War, presented, on the Ist of IMay, to the 
King, a confidential report, in which he states tlie advantagchof the general 
plan of military organization, framed by him R>r the defeiu'c of the country. 
The following is an anal} sis of this report, a copy of wliich has fallen into 
our hands: — T]ie Marshal commences with a summary of his measures as 
Minister of Wl(^ sinci^ he came into that office. He states, that he has 
aimed to combine all the elements, and to establish the bases ol‘ the military 
s}stem as they are required by the lioiiour and safety of a great nation. 
This task has been founded ujion three fundami'iital principles. — First, to 
give to the army an organization susceptible oT receiving at all times any 
augmentations that circumstances may requin* ; and, at the same time, to 
restore to their peacefiJ labours all tbc men who may become no longer 
necessary for the defence of the country. Secondly, to agineiit the matenel 
in proportion to the effective, and e\en to the jiresumable in<*reasc of the 
army. Thirdly, to complete the defences of tlie eountr}' by a well-connected 
series of fortifications upon several lines, and by the organization of a per- 
manent reserve, calculated to unite the aclne army with the National 
Guard, so tl^at they may mutually support each other, either Li defending 
the kingdom against invaders, or against any internal violation of the laws. 
These results have already been obtained in part. On the 3 Ist December, 
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1830, the effective army amounted to 272,839 men, and the expense of them 
to 233,613,402 francs. In December, 1831, the clfictive army consisted of 
398,660 men, and cost 381,022,000 francs ; which, on the 31st December, 
1832, was increased to 426,733 men, and the charge to 334,767,334 francs. 

For the year 1833, the number of effective men is regulated by thS 
budget at 41 0,000 men, and the expense at 305,574,288 francs. ^ 

The probability of the continuance of peace, and motives of economy, 
have induced the Marshal to reduce the ^efle(;tive of the army for the year 
1634, to 286,000 men, though he is convinced of the policy of not allowing 
the peace establishment of the army to bo reduced below 310,000 men: 
therefore, though the full amount of this number is inserted in the budget, 
the credit required is sufficient for only 286,000 men. 

In support of this calculation, the miiiish^r has presented tables of the 
com|>osi1ion of the army, from \^hich it appears, that the reductions are 
made principally in the infantry, the artillery, and the waggon-train, while 
they are \ery small in the (Migineers and gendarmerie, and scarcely any 
thing in the cavalry. This inequality is accounted for by the necessity of* 
heeping the cavalry up to the ordinary standard, from the great length of 
time rec^uired to drill the men and break the horses for the cavalry. The 
Marshal ])roceeds to the military system of France, as he conceives it should 
be, and sajs, — “ In tht‘ ])olitical situation in which France has felt herself 
placed since the revolution of Jul}, I have never supposed that she could 
be threatened with war from any ]iowcr singly, for the state that should be 
callable of committing an act so rash would soon r('cei\e a terrible lesson ! 
But I ha\e always consiTlered if France had to wage war at all, it would 
be against several powers combined, who would excite, at the same time, a 
civil war as a periidious auxiliary. With these views, 1 have constantly 
endeavoured to render the army as powerful as ])Ohsiblc, and to render, in 
particular, its organization and discipline as perfect us possible, in order that 
it might alwajs be in a state tuface wdlate^er danger might arise, whether 
from internal or external foes. I then considered an effectue force of 
550,000 men as (piite necessar} : and, consequently, when I eame intooflice, 
I announced to the Chambers that the army should be raised to 500,000 
men, and constantl) repeated, that, in case war came on, 1 was confident of 
enahliiig }oiir Majesty to employ the whole of this force; and that, inde- 
pendently of the •support it would receive V.om tile concurrence of the 
IS^ational Guards. The nation will become familiarized with this idea of 
grandeur, or rather w ith this true pow'cr, and foreign countries will found 
their calculations upon it. ]SV*\ ertlieless, in the importance of these results 
W'e must oiil\ see the first part of our military systeiA — that by wdiich it is 
to he comj)leted is the reser\ e :j,hut the formation of this second part I'oiild 
only he couinienced in 1833. The entirety of the levies of 1830, 1831, and 
1832 lune been emphned, hut of those of the following year, 70,000 remain 
in di,^ponibilUi\ in addition to 100,000 which must be .dismissed or leave in 
1834, when the effective force of the army wdll he 300,000 men, forming 
an imposing rescr\ e. Thi?. is the resmw o w Inch appears natural and necessary 
to complete the military system of France. To establish its bases, determine 
the organ iz.'ition which is spc^nall) ajiphcablc to it, and point out the me- 
chanism which unites it with the army, is a new^ task which I propose to 
ms self, and of wdiich I submit the outlines to your Majesty. — l.To effect the 
levy of a class only in the > car followiftg that in whicK it has been called out ; 
2. To require of the levy three full years of active service, namely.- to keep 
the soldiers under their st andards during the second, third, and fourth years 
after their having been called out; 3. To lot the employment of the fifth 
year he subordinate to the wants of the army for replacing its losses, and 
these wants being supplied, to transfer the surplus of this annuity to the 
reserve ; 4. lo devote the sixth and seventh years of service entirely to the 
reserv’e, keeping the soldiers at their homes, where they are to receive their 
discharge at the expiration of the seventh, according to the law.* It would 
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result iinm this organization that tho wldiers would remain three years at 
the least, and four yeai^s at the most, in active service, and that they would 
spend at home, although Ihnning part of the reserve, three or four years, 
employing the latter in developing their strength and faculties, and in 
Contracting law^l habits of business, and forming family relations, which 
would render them more fit to give rc^al force to the reserve of which they 
constitute a part. Another advantage irould result thence, namely, 
that the whole army would be instructed in, and accustomed to, the military 
ser\iee, to discipline and its suboramation. Moreo\cr, the burden of the 
service would thereby be lightened as much as possible, by this perpetual 
exchange between the reserve and acti\e service, between the population 
and the army, the soldierSi after having paid their debt to the country, would 
bring back the example of submission to the laws which they would have 
contracted in the service, and when circumstances demanded their being 
called out for the defence of the country, would be animated with a love for 
our institutions acquired' in the intercourse of civil life." Marshal hJoult 
^hen states the elements of which this reserve is to be composed on its forma- 
tion, the whole is to consist of 200,000 men. “ This force," sa>s the Minister, 
“ will naturally exjierieiu e frequent variations every year : nevertheless it 
will keep increasing till the }ear In consequence of the state of peace, 

which is likely to conliniie, it is not probable that the whole annual lc\y will 
be eniplo)ed ; but even if it should bo thrown into the arni\, a like number 
of soldiers would be sent to the reser\e and augment its force. Thus wo may 
admit, without exaggeration, that it may easily be carried to 300,000 men, 
disposable and ready to move, in virtue of a, royal brdonnance, on the first 
order of the Minister of War. If to the 310,000 men of the aeti\e arm) and 
the 300,000 men of the reserve, we add the 273,000 men of the mobilized 
National Guard, which, in case of w ar, might be set in motion, we shall lind 
that the King would ha^e the disposal of above 800,000 men. With 
such a force, France has nothing to fear IVoin foreign or internal enemies. I 
say internal, for it is evident that the depot and reseiwe battalions, distri- 
buted over the departuionts of France, would greatly concur, with the gen- 
darmes, in maintaining order and giving the necessary support to the seden- 
tary National Guard. With regard to foreign relations, the liattalions of 
reserve stationed in the frontier departments, would partly form the garrison 
of the fortresses, and where they would contribute to rern’er disposable the 
troops of the actne army." After thus stating the bases for the formation 
and organization of the reserve, tlie Minister of War endeavours to establish 
the connexion of this organization with the general ])lan of the interior lines 
of fortificulions, which were always ])rescnl to his mind, on forming a s)stem 
of national defence, founded upon a coocn.rrence of several means, all 
dependent on each other; an actue army, an army of reserve, fortifications 
on the frontier, and, in the interior, a mobilized and a sedentary National 
Guard. AVith regard^to the general defence of the territury, no country pre- 
sents a position more advantageous than France, to rally quickly, on a given 
point, numerous troops and immense ri^ourccs. Paris in the nortli, Metz 
and Lyons in the east, Toulouse in the south. Tours in the west, present 
strategetic points, abounding with rivers and fornmunications, which make 
every one of those points an immense depot, and a centre of defence to the 
frontiers. 

GERMANY. 

BAYONET EXERCISE. 

“We were favoured yesterday with a novel scene; 200 light-infantry 
men were brought out on the parade and went through the fir^t e^say, on a 
large Bc»le,^n the new bayonet exercise, in the presence of Lieut.-Gon. Von 
Cerrini. It lasted two hours, and terminated in an attack of advanced posts, 
■Jlie elemeilts of this new mode of employing the bayonet, as an independent 
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means of attack and defence, were originally projected by Captain Voii 
Selmiiitz about twelve years ago ; since which he has bestowed so 

inueh pains in reducing them to effectual practice, that a number of officers, 
ill the service oC other countries, have resorted to Dresden, for the purpose 
of studying under his instructions. From what I observed, it would really ^ 
appear, that a single foot soldier, of coiiimon muscular power, and moderate * 
quickness of eye iind limbs, is capable of repulsing the assault of two horse- 
men, when drilled to the task on Selranitz s jirinciple. The first idea of his 
new system, was suggested to him by the^dexterous use made of the cudgel 
or bludgeon, among tlie lower classes in Britanny and Normandy ; and full 
details of this system, in its present improved state, are to be found in his 
‘ Bojouet-fecht-Kami^' or ‘ Art of Fighting with the Bayonet,’ which was 
published at Berlin last year.” — {Leipzig, 9th May.) 

NAPLES. 

THE MILITARY AND NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

The army of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies consists of the “ Royal ' 
Guard,” which is eomjuiscd of the Body (iluards, the Hellebardiri (or Yeo- 
men of the (iuard) of Naples and Sicily, a division of horse artillery, two 
regiments of grenadiers, one of Yagers, and two of ca\alry : and of “ Troo])s 
ot the Jane,” comprising a corps of gendarmerie, and engineers, two regi- 
lueiits of artillery, one brigade of veterniis of tlie artillery, one of artificers, 
firemen, and sappers and miners, ele\en regiments of infantry, including 
Ihur of Swiss, and three Regiments of cavalry. The eflective strength of 
tliese trooops is about 30,000 iiH^n, of whom 10,000 are quartered in the 
island of Sicily. Th j 7/ary is composed of two sail of the line, five frigates, 
four sl(K)]>s, and sixteen gun-boats ; and the corjis ol‘ officers consists of one 
Mce-admiral, three rear-admirals, seventeen captains of ships, and eighteen 
captains of frigates. There are Militanj Seminunf's in Naples, Capua, and 
Caserta Nh^a, and a nianufact(A*y of arms and powder at Torre aeU' An- 
nunciala. The annual expenditure in the War and Naval Departments is 
about 8,930,000 ducats, or 1,525,000/. 

GREECE. 

THE ARMY. 

The ‘‘ Tactics,” and irregular troops have both been disbanded ; and the 
soldiers, who conqiosed the former of these corps, have been turned o^er, in 
all effective cases, to the ranks ofithe regular force, which is at present forming. 
I’his force is to be eoiiqiosed of eight luittalions of infant ry^of the line; oiiu regi- 
ment «>f Lancers (lioi-hey ; six companies of art illeiy, one of baggage train, and 
another of artificers ; a small corps of engineers ; and two companies of pioneers. 
Every battalion is to consist of six companies of 120 rank and file : the 
Lancers, of six squadrons, each 1 1 1 men strong, and as many efi’oc.tivo 
horses ; the companies of artillery arc to be 100 strong each, the waggon- 
train is to consist of 120 Bieii, with the requisite propoit ion of horses and 
beasts of burthen ; the corps of artificers, of 132 men ; and the companies 
of ])ionoers, of oighty-sLx each. Tlie regular Greek army will, therefore, 
amount to 7456 privates and yoTi-coinniissioned officers, besides field-officers 
and subalterns. Ten battalions of Yagers arc likewise to be formed out of 
the irregular troops, which have hithcaty existed in th« Greek service ; and 
each battalion is to be composed of tour companies of fifty men each. The 
composition of tke personfiel" of the navy is under discussion. Until the 
native army is in a fit condition for active service, their place will eontipue 
to be supplied by the Bavarian contingent, consisting of twenty-four com- 
panies of infantry, and two squadrons of cavalry besides a corps of artillgry, 
wliiidi are qiianlered at present in Nauplia, Argos, Negropont, Patras, 
panto, Antirtrioii in Rumelia, Anatoliko, MissoluiiglU or Fert 
Zeituni, Tripolizza, Kalamata, and Missi. Zografo has been appointed 
minister of War, and Boulgari minister of the marine, 
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ARMORIAL BEARING^. 

Tlie national arms of the new kingdom are to consist of a Greek cross, 
argent, on an azure ground ; and, in the centre of the cross, 'a shield 
•shaped like a heart, containing the one- and-twcn4y lozenges of the royal 
Bavarian arms, eleven argent, and^ten azure. The crest to he a royal 
crown, bearing an imperial globe or apple, and the supporters, two coronetted 
lions ; the whole to be set in a tent-shaped mantle, surmounted by a crown. 
The seals of state are to be (!ompl*sed of the same coat, encircled by the 
words, “ Otho, by the grace of Gm, king of Greece.” 

EGYPT. 

ANtEVIL AND ITS CURE. 

The subsequent circular from his highness the viceroy, is at least a curio- 
sity in its way. “ To the governor of the district. With reference to the 
men, whom we require for the service of our victoi'ious TVar Department, 
• we find, that some kriock out their teeth, others blind themselves, and num- 
bers maliciously cripple themselves, when on their \va} to join our corps ; 
for these reasons, we are obliged to send the majority of them bach. I like- 
wise observe, from the reports of the said department, that there is constantly 
an allegation of some defect or other. I require thee, therei'ore, to send olf 
every man, that is wanting, within an hour from the receipt of these ]))*e- 
sents ; and be it remembered, that the} must be of stout frames and in 
healthy condition ; that those, whom thou forwarjjest, be approved by the 
Sheiks, and that when thou despatchest them, tliou caution them not to niaiin 
or disable themselves, inasmuch as 1 shall seize upon some other member of 
their family in order to supply the loss of such rascals, and, besides, consign 
every man, who has so maimed or disabled himself, for the remainder ol* his 
days, to the galleys. I have already transmitted written instructions to the 
Sheiks for their observance in this matter, ami be it thy care to le\y the men 
required in due concert with the sheiks, so that they imiy be sent off to me 
without delay. And 1 besides enjoin thee to despatch cverv man, otlun-ui&e 
in arrear in your department, with the utmost speed possihh\ Dated in 
Alexandria, the 21st Shawal, 1248. (12th Marc-h, 1833). (L. S.) Meheinet’s 
seal. A true translation, Goqrge Oulie, first Dragoman.” 

EGYPTIAN ARMY. 

The camp of Cairo is the nursery and school of instruction for Melumiet’s 
troops, the centre from which diverge his adaptations of the military science 
and organization of his European cotemporaries to eastern habits, and the 
indispensable and cherished stay of his asc^ideney in Egypt. It *h(‘.s at a 
distance of about ten miles, north-eastward of Cairo, between the villages 
of El Khanka and Abusabel, on the verge of the Arabian desert. The 
Arabs are the best troops in his service ; and, by forming negroes into re<>-i- 
ments, he is enabled to keep the one in cheek by means of the other, fle 
would wish his army to be entirely composed of* Arabs and m*groes, hut is 
feai-fcil to hazard the attempt, under an apprehension that, in this case, they 
would turn their hacks upon a master of Tuiikish descent. ' ^ 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The unexpected extent of the Waterloo discussion, wliich occupies a largo 
portion of our present number, has excluded our Critical Notices for this 
month. We must, however, call attention to the very valuable Practical 
Treatise on Fortification, by Captain Strailh, of the Honourable Company’s 
Mditary Seminary at Addiscombe, which we shall take an early opportunity 
of noticing more at length. ■' 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, June 19th. 

Mr. Editor, — The contest now pending between those amiable brothers, 
Pedro and MigUel, a refinement on one or other of the struggles that often 
take place in central Africa about a d^^puted succession, so consolatory to 
the feelings.of religion, so inspiring lor the interests of humanity, so adapted 
as a stalking-horse for party, there being literally so much to despise in the 
whole concern, is, 1 beg leave to 'observe, peculiarly interesting to us blue 
jackets, seeing that there are a brace of Post Captains and a covey of in- 
ferior officers engaged in it. • * 

Whatever the gallant few may think pn the subject, I for one see nothing 
very enviable in the state of mind that makes men consider it honourable to 
serve under any flag ; and as shewiiig noble devotion in the cause of liberty, 
to liire themselves out to attack any Grovernment. “ Je pense,” said Rous* 
seau, ‘‘ quo cliacun doit sa vie et son sang a la patrie, qu’il n'est ‘pas permis 
de s aliener \i des Princes auxquels on ne doit rien, moins encore de se 
vendre, et de faire du plus noble metier dumondecelui d un vil mercenaire.” 

t dt) not go (^uitc as far as the odd compound of graceful theory and gro- 
vcdling practice whom 1 have onoted. Some men may have a good motive 
for embracing a foreign c.iuse. But then the motive should he one that will 
bear dissection. All, luiwcver, whether actuated wisely or ignorantly, gene- 
rously or mercenarily, reinemhcJr tlie quiet enjoyments of half-pay, and sigh 
for a restoration to them, when the excitement is over of cruising in crazy 
hulks, and commanding troops of ragamuffins, who, for a double allowance 
of grog, would not mind pitching their officers to the devil. Faith, some of 
these ardent gentry, who despised the placidity of their former life, do not 
reflect that the greatest scrvi<% 'they ever did the navy was by quitting it. 
They should not desire to commit a sort of moral suicide, by marring their 
own good works. 

However, without tracing effects to their causes, we may well question 
whether the Admiralty now would be quite justified in exercising their un- 
doubted and rightful power of refusing to restore a^ officer, who had been 
thus affected, to his rank, provided al way— and this point is worthy of con- 
sideration — he did not barter away the commission that was given to him, 
provided also that his conduct while in a foreign service was not unbecoming 
a British officer. That an officer, who makes a bargain for the value of his 
commission before entering the service of a foreign power, can have no claim 
on his own Government for a i^storation to the rank he forfeited is so self- 
evident that I need not dwell on it. His own act shewed cither distrust in 
the good intentions of his Government, or that he was guided rather by 
interested motives than by a right feeling in the caugP 2 of his new employer. 
The value of preserving 4.he high credit of a British •officer, while serving 
in a foreign service, is not so apparent, and is perhaps too much disre- 
garded, but a moment’s consideration will shew that it is of great impoftance. 
A British naval officer, servos under strange colours, has a great 

responsibility. In his new circle of operations he is looked on in some 
measure as the representative of the pi^ost illustrious jiavy that ever has been, 
with all its faults, even as they are mawkishly detailed in sea novels ; and 
his character* and deportment, in consequence, are narrowly observed, not 
out of idle curiosity, but to draw therefrom an estimate of na^ al officers in 
general. By his conduct as a gentleman, his talents as an officer, his 
resources as a seaman, the service which educated him, and gave him the 
right of receiving, gratuitously, professional credit everywhere, ij likely to be 
judged by his new associates. 

How well Lord Cochrane fulfilled this latter condition. How ^obly did he 
support the character of a British seaman. How loudly did the world ring 
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with his deeds, reflecting lustre on his country, the Andes their witnesses, 
the Pacific their theatr(|. Truly, it may be said that his restoration to the 
rank, which he unfortunately lost, seemed rather a boon to the service than 
to himself, so gladly was it hailed. On such a precedent do many build 
their claims for similar favour. What arrogance ! Unlike some adventurers 
for military fame or profit, his Lordslfip embraced a cause which few, ultra- 
royalists though they be, will say was not just; for not till Spain had 
ceased to be able to supply their domestic w ants, had ceased to bo able to 
defend their hearths, had ceased to be respectable herself, did^her colonies 
drop their leading-strings. From that cause what fine effects sprung ! What 
vivid tact in the capture of Valdivia ! What pei*soiial gallantry in the cut- 
ting out of the Esmeralda I 

Come we now to the present theme, to the similar enlistment of British 
officers under a foreign flag. Have they in appearance eijually generous 
motives ? Are the cases parallel, — the revolt of the South American pro- 
vinces and the l*edi*oitic invasion of Portugal ? Had a portion only of Por- 
tugal been in arms against Dom Miguel, there would have been a show of 
generosity in our officers and men going to its assistance ; hut for the mere 
abstract question of liberty, to invade a peaceable kingdom, knowing full 
well the absolute ruin that must alight in consequence on the devoted spot 
w here their feet should press ; to aid a lackland Prince in attaining a 
chance of being dethroned a [second time, appears to me nothing moro 
or less than the act of one of the “bandi neri, ' who loi'dcd it in Italy during 
the middle ages. Are we coming to the same licence ? Is Euro]>e about to 
tolerate a state of society, by which any individual who pretends to have a 
right to a country, may find “capitani di ventura ' ready, for ready money, 
to back his pretensions with a fleet and army, their decks and ranks filled 
With the sweepings of great cities, who, in the exact proportion as they wore 
accounted disgraceful, factious, and ignorant at home, become, in the jargon 
of the day, honourable, patriotic, and enlightened, while employed in scat- 
tering the embers of civil war amon*g the peaceful inhabitants of a strange 
land. Such hordes, too, responsible to no acknowledged authorily for what 
ever Vandalism or Ashaiiteeism they may choose to commit ! 

Still, overlooking the inadequacy of their motives, overlooking the cha- 
racter of the Ex-Emperor, we might have felt pride in our brethren that ha\o 
^ enterprise, had they but supported the high name of the 

Eritish navy, by talented combination or deeds of daring. Since the fatal 
hour for the inhabiiants, when Oporto wa^ occupied by the mercenary 
lorces of- Dom Pedro — freedom on their lips, pillage in their hearts- up to 
the present time, whaf has been effected by the British naval officers in his 
s^ice . What has not been done, the fleet* of Dom Miguel (the most in- 
elticient in Europe) in a better state than it was at the commencement of 
nostilities, IS an eloquent reply. 

A change, they say,chas taken place. Another era is commencing. Capt. 
IN apier, after preluding (no favourable omen) by ar ugly rnutineering affair 
^ ^pithead, steamed away, it is said, ter direct the naval operations of Dom 
1 euro^ with the determination, his friends whisper, of penetrating even 
unto Black Horse Square, Lisbon, Decide® the campaign by a coup de 
vapeur. His motive may be good; let us hope it is so. He may be in- 
nuenced by the desire of rescuing the citizens of Oporto from the merciless 
doom that probably awaits them on the success of Dom Miguel. Lot him, 
thus actuated, display some of the gallantry for which he was noted, prove 
school in which he was formed, shew his mongrel 
/ w followers a good specimen of a British captain, and he may be sure 
disrated) that the navy will be glad to see him restored, and 
wm mend hi^s exotic laurels with his ancient and well-earned wieath. 

Tyro. 
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Portsmouth, Jun 20, 1833. 

Mr. Editor.— May 25— Possibly you will say ttat naval and military 
occurrences must be very rare indeed when notice is taken of the move- 
ments of a set of adventurers, but such is the case. For the last week the 
arrivals andsailinpfs of Don Pedro's adherents have been the leading events. 
A steamer, called the Birmingham, came here from London with the 
military part of the volunteers to join Don Pedro. She was accompanied 
by a small brig, and both were crowded with strange-looking beings, very 
far from having even the appearance of soldiers ; indeed if we had not been 
assured to the contrary, and observed them to be so numerous on deck and 
without restraint, we should have concluded they were people going to a 
distant settlement at the expense of liis Majefty's Government. The other 
steamer, the City of Waterford, departed on the 25th, with the mariners 
and Don Leon Ponza and his party. Colonel Dodgeon and some military 
people with him came from Loudon to inspect and take charge of those who 
are to join the army. Previous to the vessel's starting, a misunderstanding* 
happened upon the old score — pay and allowances. Some of the London 
division fancied they were cheated, and in return tried to cheat their em- 
ployers. On the night of the 2 1th, a party washing to take French leave 
tried to lower a boat, but from the clumsy way of doing it five or six lost 
their lives. There are some conllicting accounts about these circumstances, 
hut it is pretty well understood that a disposition to revolt was exhibited on 
board the City of Water ft)rd : some of the men got drunk, went aft to get 
possession of the boats, and by force took one ; in lowering the other it 
upset, and fi v'e or six of the party were drowned. As to the occurrence 
itself, it is of no earthly importance to any one, except to show the stale of 
turbulence and anarchy which Don Leon Ponza will have first to quell 
before he can expect to get his men into discipline ; moreover, the bucca- 
neering and riotous party will lio doubt plunder and thieve the veiy first 
opportunity. A small dhision of seamen were shipped from Gosport work- 
house ! and having got rigged out, refused to go on unless they had an 
increase of pay. Captain— 1 beg bis pardon, Don Leon will find it not so 
easy a matter to manage thc.se ragamuffins as racn-of-war s men ; for, I 
suppose, little woqjd induce them to seize Ijie Dor^ and his officers, and 
tlirow them overboard neck and heels, if they do not get what they wish, 
knowing w ell enough that martial-law docs not prevail unacr his ffag, and 
that matters are ruled only by the strong hand. Steam-vessels with the 
remaining part are to rendezvous at Falmouth, and^ finally depart from 
thence. They have taken some specie with them, probably to pay arrears 
to llie men now seizing in the squadron. 

It IS generally considered a had cause when a man changes his name and 
assumes an From what can be gathered, it appears Col. Dodgeon, 

late of the 6(itli Foot, is the only officer that has n<ft altered his. He is 
well known iu the arra> as a good officer; and it is surprising that lie 
should join such a marauding expwlition. As for the others, it is^ pietty 
well ascertained they are (with a few exceptions) mostly a set ol fieedy 
adventurers, who cannot home, and are glad to join any 

cause, however questionable. Lieut.-Colonel Dodgeon has about 150 old 
soldiers with him, who are to form IJlp nucleus of tlie brigade, and, being 
made non-commissioned oflTicers, drill the others. The whole division is 
said to amountno 1800 men. The naval part may probably muster 300. 1 

trust his Majesty's Government will not think it worth while ever to put 
the Foreign Enlistment Act in force about this description of people ; Englana 
can well spare them, and they are not worth the powder and shot of law to 
prosecute for evading it. Possibly, before these observations ggt to press, 
accounts will be received of their movements. • 

The Amphitrite transport, Lieut. Cooley, brought home several seamen 
who had been captured by Don Miguels forces and transferred to the 
• 2 c 2 
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prisons at Lisbon, but upon the application of Rear-Admiral Parker, the 
British commander-in-cliief in the Tagus, were released on his undertaking 
that they should not again be found fighting under Don Pedro s hag. 
They were landed here on the 25th of May ; but very probably they will 
endeavour to get out again, unless they arc tired of that service, and have the 
fear of a halter before their eyes should they be caught oncp more. 

The Winchester, Captain the Hon. William Wellesley, arrived here on 
the 24th of May from Jamaica, which place she left on the 21st of April, 
having had a run home in thirty-two days. Vice-Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn had assumed the command of the station. His Majesty’s ships 
Vernon, Blanche, Ariadne, and Tweed, were at Jiunaica when the Win- 
chester left. The North Stan and Sapphire, after getting treasure from the 
Spanish Main, were to proceed to England. His Majesty s ships Pallas, 
Gannet, Dispatch, Arachne, and 'Victor were at the Leeward Islands. 
The squadron had been perfectly healthy. The Wimdiester sailed on the 
^7th of May to Chatham to be paid off, having been in commission upwards 
of three years. 

The Serpent, Captain Symonds, called in here on her way to Shcerness, to 
be refitted, but unluclvily got on shore near the South Foreland, and was 
compelled to throw her guns overboard, start her watin*, and get the hea\y 
stores out of her, before she floated again. Fortunalel} his Majest} 's ship 
Donegal was near to render assistance, and no serious damage has hap- 
pened. A court-martial has been held to iiuiiiire into the circumstiince ; 
the result was that the commander was adipoinshed and the Master repri- 
manded. The accident happened during a thick fog and a \ej’} strong 
tide. 

The masters of the detained Dutch ships heard on the 23d Ma> that it 
was probable their restraint would end in a few da)s; thej consequent!) 
decked their vessels with flags, and exhibiliid s)mptoms of joy and '-uti«>- 
faction at the probabilit) of soon being enabled to st‘o their naii\e coiiulr) 
again. The treaty being ratified, and an order in council issued, direelions 
were received here on the 30th of May for their release. Tin* Criptain of 
the Prince of Orange, assuming the rank of commodore, haling lured the 
Southampton steamer to tow his ship out of harbour, took the load. Slic 
was cheered by the ciews of fne other \essels as she p.r sed lliein, and h\ 
eleven o'clock tSf the mght of the 1st June, sc\cn move ixud anchored at 
Spithead, and they ha\e since sailed to the North, with a lu'arty wish ne\er 
to enter Spithead again under similar cirounistaiices, Tlic .settlement of 
damages and demurrage will be an aftcr-ponsidoration. However, btdbrc 
they finally quitted the port, the captains epused an advortisement to he « 
inserted in the local papers expressive of their thanks fur the great attmitioii 
which had been shown them by Mr. Vandenhorg, the Resident Dutch 
Consul at Portsmoutl^ This is so far satisfactory, as it exhibits the feeling 
they entertain of the conduct of the English individually, although at the 
same time they con^der their detention as a pohrtcal act of great injustice. 
Certain demands from the custom-house were made, hut I understand 
th^ were afterwards remitted. , 

The disposal of the British and French squadron which has been em- 
ployed for the last seven or eight months to cruise off the coast of Holland 
is nearly as follows :-i-T he French uivision ha\e sailed for Cherbourg. 
H. M. ship Donegal, wuth the flag of Rear-Admiral Gage, ^which is now 
flying in the Excellent in this harbour,) Stag, Scout, and Emerald* tender, 
came to Spithead on the 1st of June, and the Satellite and Snake a day or 
two after. The Castor had sailed from the Downs for Lisbon at an hour s 
notice; the Donegal and Stag followed her as soon as they were ready. 
Rear-A^mhal Parker’s squadron in the Tagus being reduced by the re- 
moval of the Britannia and Caledonia, this accession of force becomes in 
some degree necessary to protect the British property in Portugal, parti- 
cularly since the departure of the motley group of adventurers which I Jjave 
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mentioned in the first part of this communication. • The Scout has gone to 
the Mediterranean, and the Snake and Satellite to South America. 

H. M. ship Challenger of 28 guns, Captain Freeman tie, after an absence 
from England of upwards of four years, arrived here on the 30th May. She 
ha* been round the world. The last port she quitted was Rio de Janeiro, 
(loth April.) Rear-Admiral Sir Michael Seymour was there in H.M. ship 
Spartiato, together with the Dublin, ^ync, and Samarang. In August last 
|:he Challenger* left Madras, and since that month has visited the Swan 
RiM'i* settlement, Hobart Town, Sydney, New Zealand, Otaheite, Pitcairn's 
Island, (her object in going thither was to convey a present of agricultural 
instrunientb and clothing to the inhabitants, consisting of forty-eight males 
and fiftj-nine females, from the Governor of Sidney,) Valparaiso, and 
finally Rio. At New Zealand and Otahehe, Captain Freemantle was 
required to as(ertain if the British whalers anted protection, or if they had 
acted in an> way to give umbrage to the natives. The Swan River settle- 
ment IS stated to bo much in want of convict-labour; but now that Govern- 
ment hu^ e determined to send all that class of people out of the country, it 
is ])rol)al)le, on pnqier application to the Governor of Sidney, a party may bS 
sent thither, and placed under the charge of Captain Sir J. Stirling, for the 
purpose of making ])ublic roads, landing-places, &c. &c. The soil and pro- 
duction are good and abundant, but of course, as in all infant settlements, 
require constant attention. The Challenger brought home about 50,000 
dollars from South America, or merchants' account ; and reported the Clio to 
be on her v\a]y to England with upwards of one million more, (and she 
arri\ed at Sjufliead willi them on the 3d June.) The South American 
squadron v^ere disposed of as uAdcr : — the Samarang, as before said, at Rio, 
ha\ing armed from J*eru with 800,000 dollars, which had been transferred 
to the ( lio : tin* Algerine, („’iipt. De Roos, at Bahia ; Pylades, Capt. Blankley, 
at Monte \ ideo. Tlu' Rattlesnake, Capt. Graham, is gone to California, to 
eullecl specie fur convey am e to England. The Challenger’s crew, as is 
ciistoinar) on returning from ^foreign service, w'ere inspected by Admiral 
Sir Til 0 mas Williams, the Commander-in-chief, mustered and exercised in 
the gun practice, to his satisfaction ; and she has since been paid off in this 
harbour, liut is inlended to he re-comiiiissioned again as soon as she has had 
a reiU in dock, h) Captain Michael Seymour. 

The Fair Rosan^aid, a beautiful schooner, oaptured. some time ago by the 
Drvad’s ttmder, Black .loke, and purchased in his Majesty's service, has 
been pul in commission b\ Lieut. Rose, and is fitting for the coast of Africa. 

The Clio, Coiiimandor* Onflow, having left South America before the 
Challenger, her intelligence is of no moment; she vvas fifty-nine days on 
her passage from Rio, having experienced adverse winds. The last service 
she pi’ilbrmed uii the station "was to reclaim possession of the Falkland 
Islands, and eject a Buenos Ayres force which had settled there, and would 
have ])rol)abl}, at no distant period, endeavoured to establish a right of pos- 
session if suflered to remain in quiet. They were ifumerically superior to 
the Clio’s crew, but, of course, made no resistance to the right of sovereignty 
hfcing exercised on behalf of his Mtijesty. The Clio’s freight having been 
forwarded to London, and the crew inspected by the Port- Admiral, sne has 
been paid off in this liarlioui^ • 

1 cannot let the opportunity pass of iflforming you of an instance of truW 
good feeling which perv aded the shipi^company of his Majesty's ship Druid, 
oil her aaTival here the other day from cruising off the Western Islands, 
previous Jo going to Plymouth to be paid off. She bro^ht home fifty-three 
English sailors ; some had been serving in Don Pedro's squadron, and were 
weary thereof; others had been wrecked from merchant ships; of course they 
were pennyless, and had merely been ordered a passage to Great Britain in 
the Druid, As soon as they arrived on board, the crew most cheerfully 
came forward to request they might receive them in their different ^toesses. 
Tbey not only divided their rations with them, hut actually sub^ribed the 
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sum of 45/. to be distributed among these unfortunates, so that on landing 
they might not be quite destitute. The circumstance is mentioned in one 
of the local papers of this, town ; but I make no hesitation in communicating 
such highly praiseworthy conduct to the numerous readers of your Journal. 

Major-General Sir James Cockburn, the Inspector-General of Marines, 
accompanied by Major Weight, Assistant Adjutant- General, arrived here 
last week to inspect the Portsmouth division. There are about 800 men (in- 
cluding non-commifasionrd otiicers) in this battalion : the first day they were 
inspected in heavy marching order ;;n the barrack-yard, and afterwards in 
review order on Southseii Common, under the command of the Com- 
mandant, Col. Sir Richard AVilliams. The Major-General, previous to his 
departure, visited the different barracks and quarters, the infinnary and 
laboratory, to report upon their cleanliness and efficiency. Before the Major- 
General and Assistant Adjuta'nt-General (piitted the garrison, a brigade 
order was issued for a detachment, to he fumislu'd to do the garrison-duty 
at Pembroke dock-yard, and it is to consist of the following officei*s, 
non-commissioned officers, and men, part from Chatham and the remainder 
from Portsmouth division : — Major Bailie, to command ; Captains Knapman 
and Jones; Lieutenants Tucker, Smith, Nolloth, Urquhart, and Brittain; 
12 Serjeants, 12 corporals, 6 drummers, and 168 rank and file. 

His Majesty's steamer the Dee went to Chatham to embark that portion, 
and on her return to Spithead, the rest will be put on board to proceed in 
her to their destination. 

As the duties of Pembroke dock-yard extend, of course the numerical 
force of the marines must be increased ; for 200 men is but a small garrison, 
although quite enough to occupy the Dragon. It is generally supposed that 
a division will be formed at Pembroke, at no distant period, so soon as bar- 
racks are built, or a site selected for them. 

The Volage, Captain Martin, C.B., went out of harbour on the 17th, and 
will sail in a few days for the Mediterranean.^ 

H. M. ship Belvidera, Captain the Hon. R. I. Dundas, anchored at Spit- 
head on the 18th, having brought Lady PVances llotham, her children, 
Capt. Hotham, R.N., the late Vice-Admirars Secretar>, Mr. Irvin, and 
Mrs. Lyons, the lady of Capt. Lyons of H.M. ship Madagascar, from Malta. 
The Commander-in-Chief, Sir Thomas A¥illiara&, w^ent off in his yacht to 
bring Lady Frances to.his resiience in the dock-yard. The Belvidera left 
Malta on the 20th May. H.M. ships St. Vincent, Barham, Alfred, Mada- 
gascar, Rainbow, Rover, and Cordelia were there when she quitted. Tlio 
Belvidera will come into harbour to refit. 

The undermentioned Mates and Midshipmen of H.M. ships have passed 
at this port the mathematical examination for Lieutenants of the Royal 
Navy during the month of June: — Mr. George N. Broke, Midshipman, late 
Philomel; Mr. W. P. Jamieson and Mr. R. J. Dalyoll, Midshipmen of the 
Talavera; Mr. D. C. Disney, Midshipman, late Sulphur; Mr. S. O. Woold- 
ridge, Mr. G. B. Dewes, and Mr. J. Gordon, Midshipmen, late of the l^arrow- 
hawk; Mr. G. Blane; Midshipman, H.M. ship Domjgal ; Mr. C. R. Bamber, 
Midshipman, H.M. ship Excellent; tne Hon. K. , Stewart, Midshipman, 
H.M. ship Serpent ; Mr. J. C. Pitman, H.M. ship St. Vincent. 

P. 


Devonport, 20th June, 1 833. 

Mr. Editor*— I now send you the extract from my dia^, showing that 
on the 27th ult. the Talavera, 78, sailed for Cork, and the Royalist brig for 
Falmouth, oft the 29th. The Speedy and Sparrow cutters arrived from Fal- 
mouth on the 31st, and the former went on for Portsmouth. On Monday, 
June the 3d, the Caledonia, 120, was undecked, and the Revbhge, 78, taken 
in, the‘ latter having touched the ground in eoming up Hamoaze. The 
Donegal, Stag, 46, Druid, 46, and Hermes steamer, arrived on the 6th, 
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On the {rth, the Druid came up the harbour to be pa*id oif. On the 8th, the 
Nimrod, 1 8, went out of harbour* and the Donegal and Stag sailed for Lis- 
bon. On the 11th, the Dutch brig-of-war Firefly put in here from a 
cruise, and the Hermes proceeded for Woolwich. On the 13th, the Prince 
Regent tran.sport arrived frora^the Mediterranean, and landed a company of 
sajjpers and miners, who remain in quarters here. The Nimrod sailed on 
the 14th for Lisbon, and the Scout, 18, arrived from Portsmouth. On the 
1 7th, the Revenge went out of dock : her defects were not serious, and she 
will soon bo ready for sea. On the 18tli, the Ringdove, 16, was launched. 
On the 1 9th, the Scout sailed for the Mediterranean, and the Forrester w as 
taken upon the slip to be repaired; and this morning, the Enduuion, 
50, was commissioned by Captain S. Roberts, C.B., in place of the Druid, 
which was paid off on Tuesday last, and found too defective to be re-coin- 
missioned. • 

Having told you before that I somotimes perambulate the departments 
here (a privilege which lew shore-going men besides myself can boast), I am 
then'by enabled to see what is going on, and sometimes to hear, or rather 
over-bear, a little too; and though it would not be right perhaps to tell yod 
all I know, 1 may nevertheless indulge your thirst for information by offering 
5 on some of my gleanings. There seems, indeed, to bo more doing in the 
dock-yard just now than they have had for some years ; for to have two 
ships of the line and tw^o large frigates, besides packets, steamers, and other 
craft fitting out at the same time, is unusual in these dull days, and the 
ra<»e for novelty is so great that numerous innovations (1 wish I could say 
improvements) are consftiutly appearing. It w^ould be strange, however, if 
feonio of the ntwv ])lans were not better than the old, and among these may 
be reckonc'd the metal gear-blocks and slings for lower yards, now fitting on 
board the Caledonia, which, for neatness, strength, and durability, seem 
to be e\ cry thing that can be desired. It is also with much pleasure w'e 
perceive' that the Avash-dcck and fire-engine pump, invented by Mr. John 
Earli*, of DoNonport, and which was first fitted for trial in HM.S. Druid, in 
March, 1830, has fully answered every purpose for which it was intended: 
and although it has been in daily use from that time to the day of her being 
iiow' paid otr, it has not required any repair, except the sewnng of the hoses 
and a liox leather. It ha.s hecn used for empt) iiig the wn'll, washing decks, 
filling gallery cisttrns, pumping whaler from tiic tank*, and filling them from 
boats alongside, and it can be apidied as three distinct fire-engines if re- 
quired. Its advantages in the latter respect were clearly demonstrated on 
board the Revenge. The fiJllowing ships arc now being fitted with this 
highly useful pump, viz., Caledonia, Revenge, Endymion, Forte, Volage, 
A'estal, Nimrod, Ringdove, and Pandora packet, building at Woolwich, be- 
sides many other ships which fiave it at present in use. 

Tlie Caledonia’s lower rigging is putting over the mast-head in a new w^ay, 
the after shroud or swifter being put on immediately after the runner pen- 
dants, and the foremost shroud last. The object of tTlis seems to be to keep 
the after shroud deal* o# the foremost lower edge of the after cross-tree, 
against which it' is said that it lia^ sometimes rubbed; but by carry i^ig the 
eye of the foremost shroud so^uclrfarlher up on the mast-head, its spread 
in the way of the lower yard is increased, and the bracing up of the yard 
rendered somewhat more dillicult. The hanging ports are taken away from 
the middle deck of the Caledonia, andhalf-ports, as on the main-deck, fitted. 

The Druid said to be over-masted, since she heels or inclines 9^ di'grees 
in a moderate breeze under all sail, and rolls heavy ; but she has many 
good qualities ; and it is confidently behoved that, had not an unwise and 
mistaken economy confined our builders to such narrow dimensions, such a 
ship as the Druid, with about 18 inches more beam, would have possessed 
the requisite stability, and every other desirable quality. • 

The Scout is said to sail fast, and to answer well in every way ; she stows 
six months' provisions unde** hatches. She was planned by Sir Rk Seppings, 
and is an improvcil model of the Satellite, vrluch he also designed. 
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Such of the decks of ships in ordinary as arc exposed to the weather are in 
future to be covered, instead of paint, with a composition consistinpr of equal 
parts of rosin, tallow, aiwl Slockliolm tar. African oak is principally used 
now, both in buildinp; and repairing ships of war. 

Ship-launching has been so beautifully and so accjirately described in one 
of your former numbers, that it would be superfluous to repeat it now ; we 
must not however omit to say that the launch of the Ringdo\ e here, on 
Tuesday last, attracted a vast crowd of spectators, who w'crc kindly allowed 
by Capt. Superintendent Ross to enter the } ard for the purpose of viewing 
this interesting sight. The \veather was fine, and at about tiO minutes after 
5, when the dog-shorcs \vcrc knocked away, she gracelully descended over 
the lengthened ways to the broad stream of the Tamar, which encircling her 
in {inflowing embrace, turned her broadside to the admiring multitude, and 
then conducted her up the harbour to be prepared for immediate service.. 
The RingdoAo is built upon Capt. Symonds new principle; her dimensions 
are, length of gun-deck, 100ft. 6iii. ; keel, 7&ft. 7in. ; breadth extreme, 
32ft. 4in. ; moulded, 31ft. Ciii. ; depth of hold, 14ft. 10m; tonnage, 428. 
She is pierced for 10 broadside guns, is mu-v roomy on the h>wer deck, but 
extremely sharp both forward and aft ; and from the wedge-hke form being 
carried to the top of the forecastle, it has become necessary t > place a 
mo\eable chock in the foremost port through which the spare hawse-hole is 
fitted, and which the sailors have christened “ a sliding guntcr haw'se-hole. ' 
The Ringdo>e sits on the water about three feet bj the stern, although she 
has an anchor of 26 cwt. hanging at the cathead, which is placed \cry far 
forward. A similar sloop, to be called the Sap])h(>, v to he immediately laid 
down on the same slip, but with an increase of breadth of 4 feet aloli for- 
ward. This, and other alterations which we Inuc heard of, arc likely to he 
imprmeincnts^upon the lately-adopted new system of na\al architecture, and 
ceilainly tend to show that whatever other (piahtics the principles of that 
system may possess, they are not quite so iniiuulablc as the laws of the 
Modes and Persians. 

I remain yours very truly, 

Alpha. 


I ^ Milford Haven, l^th June, 1833. 

On the 18tli May, H.M. steam transport Messenger sailed from lienee for 
the Co\c of Cork; and, on the 20th, armed H. M. brig Pantaloon, 
Lieut. Dacrcs, to assist in rigging and rcm(\ingthe Royal William, 120 
guns, to Plymouth. The Pantaloon was built under inspection of Captain 
Symonds, Sur\cyor of the Na\y, upon his ow n plan ; and she is certainly 
a fine-looking vessel; hut we are informed, that during some late hca\y 
gales of wind, she has laboured excessively ; and pitched so hea\ily at one 
time, that, unable to get the jib-hoom in, it was actually cut away to ease 
the \e&sel. Lieutenant Dacrcs has suggested an iinprovciueiit in the 
upper work of the hews, by which the bulw^arks jull be thrown out— the 
vessel rendered drier in a sea, — and more room for working the head-sails 
be made upon the forecastle. It is highly to the credit of Capt. Symonds, 
that having at once openly and candidly adopted this improvement, instead 
of attempting to cushion it, or to deprive the inventor of its merits, he sent 
it to be acted upon in the biiilding-yqrds, with a public notation that it was 
an improvement suggested by Lieutenant Dacres. Such a disinterested 
admission from a surveyor of the navy certainly forms a new era in the 
history of ship-building, and will doubtless confer more credit upon Capt. 
Symonds than he could ever have acquired by following the system of those 
who pilfered the best thoughts of others, and served them as gipsies do 
stolen children; namely, after disfiguring and disguising, vVttempting to 
pass them on as conceptions of their own. It appears that the Vernon, as 
well as the „ Pantaloon, is extremely uneasy in a heavy sea; and we We 
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heard this accounted for by the fact of the greatest^ extent of beam being 
above water, and the counters overhanging so considerably. In conse- 
(lueiice of this superincumbent weight, when throw^^ o\er by a roll, the ship 
has a tendency to rccovcT her perpendicular position by a sudden jerk : and 
again, in pitching, when she sends aft, the counter strikes heavily ; all of 
which increases the agitation of the vessel. Perhaps when Capt. Sjinonds 
reads this, he may so far alter his pltfti as to bring the greatest breadth of 
beam down level with the water s edge ; and contrive to let the counters 
taper away more gradually in the run down to the deadwood ; should this 
occur, he is wch'oine to our suggestion, but w’e trust will nevertheless act 
upon his own honourable principle, so far as to acknowledge his ha\ing taken 
the hint for such iinproveinents from the pages of the Unilcd ScrMce 
Journal. On the other hand we can have no hesitation in admitting, that, 
with the exceptions wc ha\e specified, the wd^sels built by Capt. Symonds 
are maiiifestl) superior to an) British nicn-of-war yet produced; and we 
ha\’e no doubt but the appoiiitnieiit of that olliccr to the surveyorsliip of the 
nav) wnll have th(‘ efl'ect of introducing much better and nioie powerful 
shijis of ever) ehi^s into his ]Maiest}‘s ser\ice. • 

The Rodney, 92 guns on two decks, will ])ositivcly he launched from 
Pom l)roke Yard on the J81h iiist. No doubt there will he great curiosity 
excited to see this magnificent ship plunge into her proper element. She 
is Imilt upon a i)lan of Sir Robert .Sep|)ings, and we have no doubt but this 
class of ^essels will do groat credit to that gentleman's abilities. A battle 
bet ween such a slnj) and aii) ('f the Americans, or we may say, of any two- 
decki'r ill the uiiiM‘r.'e,jivonld o(‘casion us hut little anxiety a.5 to the result 
— the broadside of the Rodne) •being actually more formidable than that of 
the Renal 'William, j-o I’ar as weight of metal is (‘oncerned. Besides, from 
Inning Iut lower d(‘(‘k poits se^en feet six inches out of the water, the 
Rodney would be able to fight all her guns, in weather when the Ro)al 
William might he deprived altogether of her lower and heaviest tier of 
artiller). TIk* following statement iiui) be depended upon, as w'e ha^e 
extrjicted it from the Dock-yard books : — 

Willi.xni. Ilnclnoy. 

Extreme length . , , 240 feet 2 inches • , . ‘243 leet 6 inches 

Extreme breadth . . .55 feet fi inches • . . 52 feet 2 inches 

Burthen in Tons . . 2098 ...... 2598 

• . . • • 

Rodne) ’b Broadside weight of metal : 

Number of guns, all 32 pounders • . 40 

Ditto Jbs. of iron 1472 

Tile Ro)al Cicorge Bristol steam-vessel lias advertised that she w'ill quit 
Bristol early on the morning of the IRtli, call at Tenby for passengers, be 
present at the launch of the Rodne) at 0 o'clock, p.m. of the same day, — 
returning to Teiil)) the same evening. So much for steam and its capa- 
bilities ! ^ 

Ca])t. Charli's Bulloii, C. B., Sujierintendent of Pembroke dock-yard, has 
issued imitations for almost numerous party to he lield on hoard H.M. 
yacht Royal So^ereign upon this occasion. " • 

Ro)al William and Panta^jion are still at Milford Haven, waiting the 
arrival of two Admiralty staaraers to attend them on their vo)ago to Devon- 
port. 

•• 


[Jx‘tt€rs from Falmouth and Chatham are unavoidably postponed till 
next month.— Ed.] 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDl^fOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Services of the Coldstream Guards. — Reply to Espeja, 

As the writer of a letter signed “ Espoja,*' in your 40th Number, has taken 
considerable pains to iiphold the character of Sir John Moore, which was not 
attacked, it seems proper to notice his mis-statements. Of this uncalled-for 
zeal, some estimate may be formed, when he is driven to the necessity of 
founding it on aspersions vs Inch, he is pleaded to say, have been cast on th(‘ 
military reputation of Sir John Moore b\ the author of the “ Onirin and Ser- 
vices of the Coldstream Guards.” On referrinu: to the Index of that work it 
will be seen that Moore is only mentioned twice; — in the first instance,* 
when his fall at Corunna is lamc'ntcd as a public calamity ; and secondly, 
when he is spoken of as one of the most accomplished generals of his da), 
^n the followinp^ passaf^e : — ‘‘It is no reproach to Sir .Iphn Moore, who 
ranked amonj^ the bra\est and most intellijL^enl British "cnerals of his time, 
to say, that what all men but Welliiif^ton thought impossible, appeared 
impossible to him.” — (Services of the Coldstream Guards, vol. ii. p. 150.) 

iliere are, probably, but few persons in the world besides this writrn- wdio 
would hav'c discovcr<*d any wish to disparage General Moore in the above 
passage, although Colonel Mac Kinnon seems not to have thought it 
necessary to place him or any other man on a level with the con(|ueror of 
Napoleon, when he sa)s, “ The letter of that genthil to Lord Castlereagh, 
written at no very long period befoi’e Sir Arihiir 'NVelleslev direcl(‘d the 
lines of Torres Yedras to be constructed, will prove how far even Sir John 
Moore w^as from supposing it to be within the reach of human ability to 
check an cneiii) at Lisbon, and to bailie any attempt on that capital.” 

“ Salarninca, November 25th, 1808. 

I am not prcparcnl at this moment to answer minutelv your I^ordship's 
question respecting the defence of Portugal; but I can sav generally that 
the frontier (d* Portugal is not defensible against a superior force*. It is an 
mien frontier -all equallv rugged, but ail equally to be penclrated. If the 
French succeed in Sjiain, it will be vain to attempt to resist them in 
Poiiugal. The Portuguese arc without military Itncv- ; and from the 
experience of their conduct under Sir Arthur Welleslev, no deiiendence 
is to he placed on any aid they can give. The British must, in that e\(*nl, 

I conceive, immediately take step«> to evacuate* the country. Lisbon is the 
port, and therefore the only place from whence the army with its stores can 
embark. Elvas and Almeida are the only fortresses on the frontier. The 
first IS, I arn told, a respectable work. Almeida is defective, and could not 
hold out ten days against a regular attack. I have ordered a depot of jiro- 
visions for a short con^umiition to be formed there, in case this army should 
be obliged to fall back ; perhaps the same should be done at Elv^as. In 
this case vve might check the progress of the enuny whilst the stores are 
emba.’king and arrangements arc made for taking off the army. Beyond 
this the defence of Lisbon or Portugal is not Jo be thought of 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

“ John Moore.” 

With this letter before him, and cv'eii while he is adverting to it, Espeja 
has no difliculty in supposing that Moore deemed the pcrqjaiient defence 
of Lisbon or Portugal practicable. It would be hopeless to attempt to guess 
in what way Espeja imagines that he assists his view of the question by 
quoting a letter from Sir John Moore, in which that officer says, “ I myself, 
with the corps that marched from Lisbon, mean to retire by C’iudad Rodrigo 
or Almeida ; and, by taking up such positions as offer, endeavour to defend 
for a time the frontier of Portugal and cover Lisbon; but looking that this 
cannot be done for any considerable time,” These letters, of which one is 
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introduced by Colonel Mac Kinnon, and the other by^Egpeja himself, are in 
harmony with each other, and do any thing but prove that Sir John Moore 
had anticipated the Duke of Wellington in the idea* of making the lines of 
Torres Vedras a perjjianent barrier to cover Lisbon. Sir John Moore pro- 
poses to take up such positions as might offer, evidently meaning those 
chance positions which the nature of the ground might present near the 
frontiers of Portugal; and then adds,* that no defence could he made for 
any considerable' time, thus showing, without further comment, what his 
views were. Colonel Mac Kinnon cannoj justly be charged with any desire 
to depreciate Sir John Moore, in adverting to this fact ; for he takes caie to 
intimate that, except the Duke of Wellington, all men, including the most 
distinguished generals of France, entertained a similar opinion. Wellington 
alone found the secret of defending Lisbon, and hold Torres Vedras as long 
as he pleased, and might have held them to tins hour. If, as Espeja asserts, 
the French generals knew that these passes could be defended in the manner 
they were, it might well be inquired how it happened that Massena advanced 
to the attack, roimined before them several weeks, and only, after a careful 
survey, felt it neffssary to declare, in his own vindication, that the priricijdes* 
of the military art show^ed the attempt to be hopeless. If the practicability 
of so defending Lisbon had been known to the Fnmch beforehand, it was 
scarcely necessary to send a marshal of the empire at the head of eighty 
thousand men to make the discovery. But the fact is notorious, that the 
French commander thought the capture of Lisbon certain ; indeed not only 
the French army and Massena, but even Napoleon himself, boasted that 
“ the English leopard viould be driven into the sea.” Yet, in the face of 
these facts, Espeja, who eviderttly could not have been in the Peninsula, 
mainlains that the French generals were aware of the possible defence of 
the lines of Torres Vedras, and on that assumption he even makc's Napoleon 
blame Massena for advancing beyond Coimbra. That he did advance is 
certain ; and therefore the obvious inference is, that Massena was not aware 
of what he had to encounter. * 

The opinions of Napoleon and Massena are of some weight, and Espeja 
must not suppose that they are to be put aside by his statement, “ That to 
check the enemy at Lisbon, and bailie every attempt on that capital, was 
thought of by many, and even of the youngest in that army ^ as quite possible, 
with a respectable , force.” Perhaps it w ould •have been quite as much to 
the purp[)se if Espeja had stated wliat was thought by the oldest officers ; as 
the youngest and least experitmeed are not necessarily the most competent 
to decide in military affairs. But the anonymous writer ha\ing thus brought 
forward his anon\mous witnesses, modestly ‘‘ trusts.* from what we have 
clearly shown, that all men did not think differently from Wellington on the 
defence of Portugal.” 

Espeja complains of the assertion made by Colonel Mae Kinnon, tliat 
‘•General Moore’s letter to Lord Castlereagh was written at no^eryl()ng 
period before Sir Arthur Wellesley directed the line^ of Torres Vedras to 
be constructed.” “Now*” (says Espeja,) “the date eff that letter is 25th 
November, 1808 ; and the date of Lord Wellington’s letter on the di^fencc 
of Portugal, in answer to Lord Liverpool, is 14lh November, 1809,— twelve 
months! rather a considerabfe period in military operations.” But while 
he is thus indulging in exclamations, Espeja forgets that Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley ordered the lines to be constM¥*ted on succeeding General Cradock 
as commander of the army on the 9th of April, 1809, within a few months 
after Sfr John IMoore’s letter to Lord Castlereagh was written, and that on 
the 14th of November those lines were in a complete state. Espeja ought 
to have limited his note of admiration to four months instead of twelve ; — 

“ rather a considerable difference in military operations.” 

But Espeja'^s not content with taking the merit of the conception of the 
lines at Torres Vedras from the Duke of Wellington, to transfer It to Sir 
John Moore, for he is equally ready to withdraw it from both, that he may 
give the laurel to a French officer. He actually asserts> that the idea of 
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fort if} ing thoso lines originated with General Duinoiirier. This, however, 
is in.idniissiblc, for in no part of his works does that officer suggest the 
defence of Torres Vedr^.\s in such a manner as to present an insurmountable 
obstacle to all invading ai in) . Dumourier takes the same \ levv of the matter 
as Ibir John Moore, and only sajs what might lie predicated of London, 
Jeijcho, Constantmopl(‘, or any other place — that fortiftcations might he con- 
stiucted to defend Lisbon for some time against an enemy. 

No ! it was reser\ed for the genius of Wellington to conceive and to prove 
the practicability of defending Lisbon for afty length of time, and against 
any number of men ; caou against the chosen sons of France, flushed with 
success, goaded by the e ul doiniiiatiou and conquest, and whose oa er- 
whelming force Napoleon deemed fully adeijuate to aecoiiqilish his purpose. 

In reference 1 o ColonelMac Kmnon s oh^cnatioiis lesjjcetnig the conduct of 
the Guards in the field, il till* anonymous wiitei hul given himself time to 
relief I he would prohahh have been able to comprehend, that as the Guards 
rank and take precedence of tlu rest ol the inlanti), it is tbeir duty to set 
an exainjde of sioadiness , and K'^peya, as an Knglisliman, il ho really be 
•one, ought not t) legret being told by ('oloiiel Mac Kiniio^that, in the pre- 
sence ol an cneiiiv, British troops of the line have seldom, if ever, been 
known to waver, and that the Giiaids have always kept their station. Col. 
Mac Kmnon was not writing the historv of the aimy, and it was Ills proper 
busines-. as lintonan of the Coldstretini to place the latter ci editable fact on 
record, as it would lie the propei business ol the commanding officers of other 
regiments to state with the same particularity , iii speaking ol their respective 
corps, the same lad, and aiiv otlio,s that might do honoui to tlu* brave men 
umici their orders, and ,idd to the leputition of the Biitisli soldiciy. In his 
patiiotic zeal Espepi contiadicts Colonel Mac Kinnon, and insists that both 
the Guard', and the line have sometimes iiavcKd, and this assf'ition is to 
prove what - — whv, that the Guaids have not alvvavs kojd ihti) ^tatwn. Is 
Espeja 1 >1101 ant ol the dillereiice between vva\eriug and al iindoning a 
station in the field to the eneniv - lids lu“ycl to leain, that in pioving an 
assertion then* should be some connection between the ]>remis(‘s and the 
conclusion ? The logic ol Espe ja is similar to that of the “ Ci (levant Ca- 
valry Officer, ' who thought he had disproved the fact that tin* Guards have 
always kept then station lu the field, by acldiKiiig as an instance to the con- 
trary, the surrender of the garrison ol Yoik Town, ol whn.li it happened 
that some of the Guaids formed a jiait. 

It was hardly to have been expected that any iiei^on writing in Engh*^!!, 
and ill England, would quote the Moniteur -is good evidence lor asciihing 
the atrocities ol the PYeiich in Portugal to the ordc'i', of the Duke ol Wel- 
lington, and that loo alter Colonel Mac Kiiinou had shown tliat his Giacc* 
deplored and repiohated those atrocities in 1 is despatclu*s and in his ordeis 
of the day. The attempt to make “the eiioimities of the English,’ fora 
lew hours after storming a town, and in theclai Luess ol a night of confusion, 
out of sight 1)1 their oHicers, a lair set oil against the colil-hlooded deliberate 
crimes of the Fieiich aimy, day altcT day on their retieat, is in t([ually had 
taste. But E'^peja shall speak for hiiiis''lf “ Colonel Mac Kinnon observes 
that the desolation occasioned by Mdsseiia’s invading aimy can scarcely be 
conceived.” “ That desolation ’ (say s Espeya^, “ on the adv aiice of Massena 
into Portugal, was caused by the oiders ol the English General, as a part of 
the sy stem of deleiicc which he adopted ; and by reference to a Moniteur of 
that time, wliicd) we suppose to be tile same to which Colonel Mac Kinnon 
refers, We find that it is distinctly stat(*fl as having been ^aused by the 
English General s ordcis. Under many circumstances, the best armies have 
unhappily proved to be cruel and dcstuictive to the inhabitants of a foreign 
nation. When Massena retired through Portugal, dreadful crimes were 
committed by the soldiery on the inhabitants ;^and the eu'^rmities of the 
English; while plundering their allies the Spaniards, on the taking of 
Badajoz apd Sebastian from the French, did not in any degree fall short of 
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those committed l)y the French army, on its retreat f/*om Santaverii, against 
a peasantry who were in armfi against it." 

Espeja may now be dismissed with tlie single observation, thal those wlio 
do not consider as the best possible authority, a paragraph written in the 
Moniteur, for the purpose of creating impression, in the t‘iieiiiy’s country, 
to the disadvantage of the English and their general, on referring to the 
order of Sir Arthur Wellesley (which is given in Colonel Mac Kinnon's 
book, and whicdi Espeja must therefore lfa\e seen) will find that the British 
General, instead of directing the destruction of property, required the Por- 
tuguese to remove it out of the enemy's reach. Z. 


Colonel Mar Kinnon'a History of the Coldstream Guards. 

Mr. hlniTOR, — Although I have no desire to open a regular battery upon 
Colonel Mac Kinnon's work, which I have not read, yet I will venture one 
ll}ing shot at it, because, judging from the extracts made by your corre-« 
spondent “.Espeja," it is not written in the best taste, or with tliat due inves- 
tigation which e\ery man is morally bound to make eie he venture to 
censure the dead. 

His remarks about the Guards keeping their station, in contradistinction 
to the wavering of the regiments of the line, has been ridiculed by Espeja 
as it de-.er^es. But with respect to his obiscrMitions in disparagement of 
Sir J. Moore, I can add something to E.'.peja's eloNer exposition of their 
fallacy. • 

(Jolonel Mac Kinnon says, “ The French generals, to ichom everif inch teas 
known, held the same opinion F — namel>, that it was impossible to delend 
Portugal. K reference to General Pelet s Journal, as ghen in the Ap- 
jiondix to C olonel Napiers third volume, page (>08, will pro\e that the 
Frcncli g(‘neiMls knew’ nothing nt all of the ground. And so far from the 
Duke of Wellington lieing the onU person who thought it possilde to 
defend Portugal, Colonel Vincent, of the French engineers, did, m J80s, 
gi\e Junot a memoir upon the forlif}iiig and defending of those very 
positions of Torres \'edras, Moiitaclnque, Mafra, ke., whieli Lord Welling- 
ton afterwards fortified lor his line.s. The late Sir Charles Stuart, also, 
wdieii commanding <11 Portugal, had the wdi ole* country between Lisbon and 
Torres \Vdras and Alkandra sur\eied by liis stalf and enginciu's, and bad 
plans of defence and of fortification to coMr Lisbon dies..ed with groat 
exactness; and those plans were, by In.-* son, the present T..ord Stuart de 
Rothsa^ , given to J^ord Wellington. Hence it elcTir that the gallant 
Colonel has been so dazzled b) ^lie sl.itionar> glor\ of the (Juards ns to be 
unable to see the (acts which would Inue enabli'd him to form a eorreet 
judgment of the operation he had undertaken to praise. 

I now^ quit the subject, wdnch is better m Espeja's Uands than in mine; 
and I thank him for his manly and clever article. 

• Gallegos. 


The Affair of Ctdcai'jflfos — lleply lo “ An Old Dragoon.” 

Mr. Editow, — In page 260 of your last number, a correspondent, calling 
himself “ An Old Dragoon,” has, w'hi3n»chargiiig Majbr Beamish's History 
of the German Legion, made a sweeping sabre-cut, in passing, at Colonel 
Napier's work on the Peninsular War. This “ Old Dragoon," who appears 
to me to be old enough to have his recollection somewhat impaired, says, in 
a very peremptory and concise manner, that Colonel Napier has “ given 
anything hut a correct account” of the affair at Culcai olios during the 
retreat to Coruilfia. But these short decided words of command^ lu^wevor 
useful in real war, will not serve in a paper war ; and I, Sir, in contradic- 
tion assert that the account in question is very accurate in all il5 leading 
points; but, unlike the “ Old Dragoon,” I will give my reasons for this 
assertion. 
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It is known to me, that Colonel Napier wrote fW>m the concurring testi- 
mony of several eye-witnesses, some of whom were on the staff, others 
serving in the regiments engaged ; and with respect to the particular fact 
which I imagine has excited the bile of the “ Old ‘Dragoon — namely, that 
the number of the French cavalry which attacked our Hussars in front of 
Calcavellos was small — Colonel Napier had better proof of it than can be 
generally obtained in such matters. It was so stated to him by a staff- 
officer, whose name, though I do 'not choose to have it mixed up in the 
controversy, you, Mr. Editor, can vouch for as being of no small weight. 
That officer not only thought so, but affirmed it at the very time of the 
action ; and his opinion was most exactly corroborated some years after- 
wards by Colonel Lallemanck.who was engaged on the French side, and 
who, in my presence, discussed the affair at large and in detail with that 
ver} British ofllcjcr. 

I therefore, having just grounds, again assort that Colonel Napier's 
■^•account is quite correct ; and further, that the “ Old Drt^oon's” own want 
of accuracy gives him no title to pass such a peremptory censure ujxin 
others ; for he says that the 15th Hussars were generally in the rear until 
they arrived at La go, and that their piciiuct skirmished with the enemy's 
advanced guard the whole way from Nogales to that place ; thereby inti- 
mating that the 15tli Hussars covered the retreat from Villa Franca to 
La go. But it was the reserve, under General Paget, that covered the 
retreat after passing Villa Franca; it was the reserve that opposed the 
enemy at Nogales, at Constantino, and otlv'V poinls ; and the only cavalry 
present were a few men retained to do the duty of videttes. 

Elian. 


Alfred on the Defence of Ireland, 

Mr. Editor, — Having in your last Journal [May] been pleased to give in- 
iertion to a letter from your correspondent, W. H.’^, in reply to my obser- 
vations upon his remarks on “ the Defence of Ireland,” 1 rely on your im- 
partiality to give a place to the present commuiucation, which will close 
my correspondence on the subject. 

W. H. states, that'iie took Ins facts from two most authentic sources : the 
one from the papers of “ an officer not employed i?i the ope 7 'ati 07 is^" — a most 
imposing authority indeed ! ! ! — and the other, “ from the journal of a dis- 
tinguished general officer holding an important command in the army em- 
ployed against Iluiiibert.” 

Now, Mr. Echtor, there were only three gpnerals with the King's troops at 
Castlebar, — Lake, Hutcheson, and French. General Lake's dispatch to the 
Irish government giving an account of the defeat at Castlebar was never 
published ; and I ki^pw not which of these individuals entitled himself, by 
the knowledge of military science and professional ability, to he “ a distin- 
guished general officer.” General ].,ajvc never c'vinccd any other character 
in the Held, from the unnecessary and imprufient attack on l..incellcs, to the 
terminatiou of his gallant career, than that of an intrepid and fearless 
officer. General Hutcheson was a man of considerable ability and erudition; 
he was very little known as a battalion officer, and when he succeeded Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie in Egypt, thert Vas little to be done ; and it does not 
appear that he possessed the confidence of the generals under his command : 
but his dispatch from Egypt having been written with perspiemty, ele- 
.gance, and good feeling, he attained to a considerable degree of public 
estimation. With regard to General French, little more can be said of that 
officer, than that when he commanded in Belfast, he overilgew, by a vigor- 
ous ayd ^apid movement, the radical presv in that town, and completely 
demolished an entire fount of rebel types. Now it appears, that the Iiish 
government was ashamed of the conduct of the generals and troops at 


* These izutiala were misprinted in our last j they should have been W# N. 
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Castlebar, and suppressed Lake’s dispatch ; — to wliich, therefore, of these 
^nerals' journals (only one of them, French, having jbined the troops during 
the action,) am I to ascribe impartiality and authenticity ? 

Your correspondent, W, H. observes, “ that if his statements are in accord 
with the apologetic pamphlet, it is clpav that I am wrong.” I repudiated 
the authority of the pamphlet because 1 knew it to be an elaborate piece of 
military fustian got up on the occasion, to prevent, if possible, Lord Corn- 
wallis from becoming the laughing-stock# of the whole army. Your corre- 
spondent's position is false, his logic bad, and his conclusion inadmissible. 

With resi^ct to the number of the French who landed at Killala, > our 
correspondent admits, “ that he had no positive proof to offer ; yet he still 
belic\es them to be nearer 1800 than 850.” , He advances no reason for 
this belief, and in the next sentence quotes General Jomini's authority in 
su])jH)rt of my statement. Is such a writer as this to bo trusted, wdio seems 
not to know upon which side of the question he is writing ? 

Your correspondent cannot be a military man, hecauso he appears to be 
as radically ignorant of military principles, as he is deficient in historical 
information. Could General Humbert be said to have acted on sound pro- 
fessional data, when lie marched from Killala witli less than 1000 men to 
attaik, in open day, a British force of three times that number? Had he 
advanced to Castlebar in the night, and surprised General Lake in his 
quarters, he would have evinced l)olh generalship and vigour ; and having 
defeated the king's tioops and the Limerick militia (who ignorantly exjioscd 
themselves to he cut in pieee»), he should have ehosen a strong position, 
such as the cit) of l^oudoiiderry presented, and waited there for reinforce- 
ments. Ill place of thus acting on just military primuples, he marched 
about the ctnuitry without an object, and at length laid down his arms. 

With regard to Lord Cornwallis, will any military man assert that his 
lordship (‘ould ho justiHed in putting ‘20,000 men in motion to (dieck the 
progress of such an insignificant corps as that commanded hy General 
Humbert : or in consuming four days in marching from Dublin to Athlone ; 
or in halting two days in that town, and then proceeding to Hollymount, 
which lu* only reached on the 4th of September, thus giving the enemy time 
to commit V(M’y groat mischief, and evincing in his own conduct the total 
want of activity, ciicniry, and decision. “ 

Now, Mr. Editor, mark >our correspondent's want of military accuracy 
and historical iiiforniatioii : th<’ French corps that landed at Killala suflered 
very little in the actions at Castfebar and Coluony, and when it surrendered 
at Ballinainuck the prisoners consisted of 9() officers, anti 748 nnn-commis- 
sioned officers and jnd rate men. ^nd instead of thousands of rebels having 
joined the French, no more than 185 prisoners were tried by c'ourts-inartial 
for having earned arms against llieir country. (See Miller's continuation of 
the Histor> of Great Britain.) , 

Now, I ask, will your correspondent W. II., after this accurate statement 
of facts, have the hardihou»4 to enter^lhe lists again as a military critic, 
when he has been so clearly convicted of ignorance, contradictions, abd 
absurdity? ^ 

I think it right to state, that the British troops assembled at Castlebar 
consisted of three regiments of militia, commanded by the Earls of Ormond, 
Longford, andGranard, — the Frazer fenWbles, the Gth regiment of the line 
(very weak), a detachment of artillery, and a party of carabineers— the wdiole 
amounting to ncaf 3000 men. When the garrison of Castlebar marched to 
meet the French corps, not a general otticer accompanied the troops ; — 
General French joined in the field ; but Lake and Hutcheson did not appear 
until after the action — in short, tliere was neither ability evinced on^the part 
of the generals, il^r firmness and discipline on tlie part of the troops. 

Your correspondent has attempted to make a distinction betwee^ Lord 
Cornwallis’s political and military reputation ; I never thought of his lord- 
ship in any other character than that of a general ; and this distinction he 
bas advanced because be was tetally unable to produce a single instance of 
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his lordship s able dispositions or judicious enterprize. I feci no hostility 
towards the memory ot’ the noble lord, who was, I believe, a well-meaning 
man ; but I will not consent to deck his mediocre reputation with embel- 
lishments to which it has not the slifjhtest title. -But Lord Cornwallis was 
not, perhaps, more deficient in miliUiry science and professional knowledge 
than many of his cotemporaries. In the British service, the system of pro- 
motion, and the contracted sphere of operations, were almost insuperable 
bars to the acciuisition of extensive martial information. The campaigns of 
the armies in the American revolutionary war were conducted in the most 
ignorant and shameful manner; and nothing except courage and firmness 
in action marked the conduct of the British otliccr. The attack and defence 
of fortified places were little .understood by either generals or engineers ; 
and plans of campaigns, and the combined operations of large bodies of 
troops, were a sealed book to British generals ; and even the disi‘i])line of 
regiments \ariod according to the judgment or caprice of commanding ofii- 
^ cers, — three regiments could not nunc in unison, and tlie manual exercise 
was performed in some corps m two minutes and a half, whilst in others, 
four minulc.-. were allotted lor that operation. There was, hone\er, one or 
two things t*sscntially good in the discipline of those days,- the soldier was 
well instructed m the use of his firelock and hajoiiet, and in perfect obe- 
dience to his otlicers : and when the British troops were fairly brought in 
contact nitli an cncni) , the weight of their fire, and the firmness of their 
charge, or resistance to attack, ga^e them a decided suj)enority over llieir 
opponents. But still their oilicers w’ere deficient ni inihtan science and pro- 
fessional know ledge. In the Duke of York’s campaigns m Flanders, coni- 
hined movements of large bodies of troops were sidilom ae(‘uratel\ executed ; 
out]U)^t duty was not performed w'ltli judgment,— advanced ])arties were 
accordmgh suvjirised and eairied olf, and even the safety of an army com- 
promised by the negligence of British picqpets at Alost. 

In the expedition to Egypt under Sir llalph Ahereromhie, the troo])s 
inarched and encamped by lines, and so little W’ns tlu' security of t lie British 
camp attended to, that on the 21st of March, the French army np])roaebed 
without observation, and actually turned the right of Sir Ralph s position, 
and penetrated to the rear of the arm} ; hut the excellent regimental dis- 
cipline of the troops eompeiLated for the want of imlitanw skill in their coni- 
mander.s; and the energetic attack of a brave and skilful enemy was ulti- 
mately defeated. 

In the Peninsular war, military arraiigeuieiit was e-ssenlially impnAcd by 
copying the admircThle system of tlie greatest martial genius of either ancient 
or modern times; and the illustrious Baalish eommunder-in-chief availed 
himself, like an aiieient Roman, of every improvement discovered m his 
enemy s mode of warfare, and ga\e to his troops, in addition to thinr ackiiow^- 
ledged courage and steadiness, the benefit of tactical aiTaiigcnimil, founded 
oil simplicity and pfficiency of action. But still the regimental practice of 
the British service is defective: it is too complicated, and too scsere. All 
urinecessary evolutions should be ahandoiied ; and the great object of instruc- 
tion be, to destru) the enemy ; and arms, ^imuniliun, and discipline, should 
all he combined to effect that end. The sRuj^tion and moral character of the 
British soldier should be wisely elevated, — corporal punishment abolished, 
and then a better class of men w#fild enter the service, — iiromotion should 
be also better regulated ; no purchase of field-ofticors’ commissiuiis per- 
mitted, — and scientific knowledge and professional information be the only 
passports to rank and command. 

May 5th, 1833. Alfred. 

The lengthened debate on the case of Sir Thomas Trouhridge, which 
we have felt it due to that officer and to the service to insert without delay, 
has compelled us to omit a great portion of our Correspondence for the pre- 
sent month.-— E d. 
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EDITOR’S PORTFOLIO; 

OR, • 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 

AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Tit ERR is little to claim record in the domestic concerns of the 
country during llic past month, excepting the division on the 3d ult. 
in tlie Lords, on the (picstion moved by the Duke of Wellington, for 
an address to his Majesty, praying that a bond fide neutrality sliould 
be maintained on the part of Great Britaip towards the parties now 
contending for supremacy in Portugal, ’fhe address, after a length- 
ened debate, was carried against Ministers by a majority of 12, tlie 
numbers being 80 to G8. 

Abroad tlierc appears an equal dearth of events, if we except the 
rumoured accommodation of the Eastern question, and the retirement 
of J nRAHiM Pacha from Koniah towards the ceded pachalicks. The 
Russians remained in force by sea iind land in the neiglibourliood of 
Constantinople. Tlicir influence is stated to predominate in the coun- 
cils of the Porte. 

• 

At Oporto, Captain Na])ier had succeeded Admiral Sartorius in the 
command of Doin Pedro’s fleet ; hut no movement, according to the 
latest accounts, had taken place. We append the following 1 oilers : — 

^ Oporto, Uth dune, 1833, 

Tout a I’lmmcur j».'iscouue en un autour gascon : 

('.ilprcncde ot Juba parientdu m£*nie ton. — Boii.nve. 

Mu. Editor, — Wo have been disa])pointod once more. The imperial staff 
was m a groat luirrv for some da}s; General Soliijnao seemed to re- 
all the a\onue^ : re\iews, council of f^eiieral.s, lia ! ha! and after 
all this ostentation *ve roniainod calm and quiet as liefore ! In short, it 
was a ^asrn7i?i(t(Jr ,* for (icneral Solu»nac lias no plan, no idea of Joa\mg 
Oporto, and all those hoastiiif»s had no (jthcr ohjoct but to quiet the mur- 
murin«> of the troops, (piite iiTipatient of heini* I'Xposi'd and sacrificed day 
and night, in an endless warfare. The most distingm*.hed ofllccrs in the 
army wish to prevail on the Emperor, and on the j^nlhjurchier ol' his Aarie- 
gatod staff, to ado])t one out of the two following plans; but neilher Dom 
l*edro nor Soligiiac approAO of tlicm : the fii\->t is, to cross the Doiiro witli 
all the army, ami to march ffirward to Lisbon, route qui mute: the second, 
to embark ioiu* or fi\e thousand men in the fleet and sTeainf'rs, and to land 
at Lisbon under Saldaiilia# hojniig that tlie ])opiilantN i^f this officer would 
decide and encourage the people of J^lsboii to rise in favour of Dona Miiria ; 
for Dom l^edro has not tweiits partisans in this country. The cx-Emperor 
says that all this is ver\ dangi'roiis, and is probably expecting to find some 
means to fight, and conquer a kingdom without danger. But the real 
motive is, that he is jealous of Saldaiik#, and likes bc*ttcr to be besieged at 
Oporto, than to give him an opporturntj of ending this unfortunate war. 
The iniHory amang the people is very groat, and inereases oAory day; tlie 
ministers and his p 7 'oiroC\^ monopolising, seaudalously, all pro\i^ioiis. A 
strong representation was addre.Sj.ed to the Emperor against Ins ministers : 
he answered, he had no other friends at Oporto to dtpend upon ; and, to be 
sure, he spoke t#uth ! • ^ 

The damage caused to the city by the enemy is valued at a million ster- 
ling ; the Miguelites have fired 160,000 cannon-shot and throwrt 10,000 
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bombs apjainst Oporto and its works. If our statf is bad, if our Candidos 
and Valdezes are good for nothing, that of Dom Miguei is even worse ; his 
army is always in th5 greatest confusion. The militia and volunteers are 
(Juitc fatigued and disgusted. 

The Marquis of Palmclla (for among the Liberals it is a crime to call him 
a duke) is yet struggling for a ponto-folv , ; but, if he is not openly sup- 
ported by Scildanha, lie cannot succeed; and Saldanha. though he knows 
the incapacity and gaspillage of the coterie] is not so' attached to Pal- 
mella. I remain. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

PORTUENSE, 


Oporto, June 8th. 

Mr. Editor, — One favour generally hogets another, and the kindly 
insertion of my former letter in your excellent dournal emboldens me to 
trouble you again with a f('w lines on the shameful and mortifying procras- 
tinati(>ii oi‘ operations, winch the imbecility and pertinacity of some one or 
9 other has prolonged bo\ond all necessity. 

No event of importance lias occurred since my last, except Palmella’s 
arrival, in spite of the iiiinistcrial clique, with steamers, men, money, and 
recomiuendalions to dislodge the pititul set that hovers round the incorri- 
gible ex-Hrazilian luloi*. The cunning diplomatist has not yet been suc- 
ces.sful in his errand; howt‘ver, 1 hear there is already a split in the 
camarilla, Siha (*ar\alho and Freire having joined against Candido, whom 
they accuse of intelligence with Palmella to keep his place, power being his 
idol: but Dom Pedro still adheres firm to all the gang, and appears very 
anxious to concert niatteis, not being willing to part with anj, fearing that 
the vanibhment from the politual stage of these' worthies will ruin for ever 
the eastle.s and bubbles of future eulianeement with wlneli they cajoled him, 
when, uufortuiiately for us, he embarked personally in our noble enterprise. 
The greatest dithculty the Manjuis will have, if he carries the day, will he to 
get peojde of intlucnce to serve in his adniinihlration. l^aluiella, b}’ his 
political inconstancy, never kinnv how' to form a party among the Portuguese, 
and ho now feels keenly tlu’ consequences ; for, wore it otherwise, the task 
of overthrowing the di‘'credit(‘d gipsies m power would ha\e been the W’ork 
of a moment, notwithst Hiding the too great partiality of Dom Pedro for 
them. Belli ird») de Sa, Mifiisier of Marine, lias already tendered Ins re- 
signation, which has been c(,olly accepted This iriiiiisler was a dead letter 
in the administration: and what amazed some of his friends w’as, that he 
should he so wanting in ptditu’al moral to bimsclf as to sanction with his 
signature despicablV' acts of the camarilla. 

It is renlLv amusing to lead >oiir daily jjress about things going on here, 
and especially the Morning Herald. ]f the editor's partiality or intimacy 
with some one connected with the London committee does not make him 
metamorphose the uiformation he receives, then his correspondent here must 
generally get the, statements he sends from Carvalho, the Minister of 
Finance, or some such worthy^ for ijo other c^uld furnish the trash that 
appt'ars in that paiier. 

The squadron is here, and has capturqd a schooner with ammunition, 
and three of Miguer.s gun-boats. Had the ships been constantly cruising 
here, as they might, were it not for the paltry cabals of ministers, we never 
should have been driven (since imptbvidence or stupidity allowed the enemy 
to fortify Mount Castro) to the extremities we a little time hack experienced. 
Sartorius left tlie command through ill-health, which will undoubtedly 
devolve on Captain Napier. The ungrateful gang may now rejoice with 
the event ; sickness having accomplished what they were not able to do, 
when Sir John Milley Doyle, with a few riliemen, w’as charged with the silly 
misskm di arresting the vice-admiral among mutinous cr^s, on account of 
their nusgovernmcnt ; but the sensible part of the Portuguese here feel 
Trtdeiy Cerent, and never can forget the services of the brave mariner who, 
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with disparity of forces, drove the enemy’s ships into the Tagus, and pre- 
served us on the eleventh hour — the squadron, which continual stupidity^ 
mismanagement, and perhaps malignity, had put in^jeopardy. 

The enemy has not of late fired so much, and a large stuck of provisions 
has been lauded ; but the pi ice, though a little lower, is not so much as it 
ought to be, on account of the monopgly kept on by some of the proteges of 
the cli(iue, wlio are said to go halves with high folks. 

The patriots of Figuoira still hold out, and the Pedroite apathy in not 
sending there even a boat to learn itsexk^nt is to me inexplicable, and more 
R») after the gallant manner with which two of my comrades, natives of the 
place, offered their services to the perilous enterprise. Nevertheless, 1 ought 
not to be amazed at this, being in perfect accordance with everything else, 
which has been entirely left to chance. , 

Dom Miguel is gone to Coimbra on pretext of meeting Don Carlos and 
his sisters ; but I suppose the real motive is to be just halfway from Lisbon 
and the army, in order that, should wc move on some point, he might easily 
get there quickly to rally his partisans. ^ 

A Volunteer, A. M. S. 


EAST INDIA company’s MILITARY SEMINARY, ADDISCOMBE. 

The half-y('ai*ly public examination of the Gentlemen-Cadets took place 
on Tuesday, the 1 1 th June, before a numerous deputation from the Hon. 
the ( 'ouri of Directors of the blast India Company, at which William 
AVigram, Esq, the Dottuty Cjiairman, presided. The examination was 
attended by many di^tingui'^hed gentlemen and officers, amongst whom 
were Lord Arthur Hill, Sir James Shaw, Major-General Sir Howard 
Donalds, Major-General Miller, &c. 

I’lie Di'puty Chairman and deputation w(to received with a salute of 
eleven guns. The column jia^sed in review order; formed line ; performed 
the manual and platoon e\er(•i^>e, the broad- sword exercise of infantry and 
cavalry, and advaiu’ed to the general salute. 

The first class of thirty geiitlemeii-cadets was brought forward for exa- 
niinatioii. Colonel Sir A. Dickson, K.C.B. and K.C.H., the inspector and 
public examiner, conducted the mathematical and fortification departments, 
and Dr. AVilkins the Eastern lunguage^. The conrs»T? of oxaniination has 
been so freiiuenlly given in our Journal, that it is unnecessary to enter into 
the details of it on the present occasion. When eoneluded, Sir A. Dickson 
made his report of the iiualifieations of the class, according to which the fol- 
lovMiig seven <Mdets were 5>ele<*ted for the scientific ordiAince corps: — 

James A Hardy ce, Frederick ^’ulloclv, Charles F. North, for the Engineers; 
William Hodgson, Edward Streltell, George Peiincc, Robert Tudor Tucker, 
for the Artillery 

And twenty -three were appointed to the Infantry, viz. — 

CJeorge T. Ilaiiiilton, Arthur M. Beclier, William r. Eden, AVilliam R. 
N. Campbell, Fredonck»D. Atkinson, William J. Cooke, John White, 
Walter S. SJierw ill, Clare S. Salmon,*Walter F. Gtiodw) n, Charles J. Gibbon, 
Robert L. J.Ogilvie, William y. Siddons, Henry \ incent, Robert Lo Geyt, 
George T. Fog^on, Lamhart •Scott, Robert R. Moore, Charles Halkett, John 
Goohleii, Henry Nixon, C’harles Hoseason Patrick Johnston. 

Among the many interesting eircuiiMtaiices of the dby,the most gratifying 
was the uiKiualilied report that Col, lloiistouii, C.B., the Lieut. -Governor, was 
enahh’Ci* to nialcc to the Hon. Court, of the steady, gentlemanlike, and manly 
conduct of their cadets during the whole of the past term. He was pleased 
to stale that hc'^ules the su])port received from his stafl'-oflicers in main- 
taining high moral piiiiciple and military discipline, he attributes much to 
the example sef by the lirs»t class, and especially to the judgnumt, (einper, 
and firmness of Gentlemen-Corporals North, Hamilton, Tucker, Campbell, 
and AUardyce, who were respectively in charge of classes during tlic term, 
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ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
WITH THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

House of Commons, June 10th, 1833. 

[The personal and extraordinary nature of the following discussion in the House of 
Commons, coupled with our desire to render its details and honourable termination 
correctly known to the Ihutod Service, induces us to give it precedence of Debates 
prior in date, and destined to appear in their proper order.] 

Mr. Cobbett. — I have to present several petitions to the House ; one in particular, 
which 1 believe the House will consider to be of great importance, and the prayer of 
which will, I apprehend, produce a very great sensation. The petition is ot that 
nature, that it becomes me to state the circumstances under which it is brought hetore the 
House. It was put into my bauds by a gentleman of whom 1 had no previous knowledge 
whatever. A petition, containing, allegations against a Member of this House, and 
praying that he may be expelled from it, as being unworthy to hold a seat in it, is 
not to be treated m an ordinary manner. 1 dnl not merely satisfy myself that it 
embodied nothing oflensive in its language; therefore, when 1 saw the name of a very 
respectable and well-known officer of the navy. Captain Owen, attached to the petition, 
*I thought it necessary to ascertain from Captain Owen, himself, whether or not he 
had really signed the petition. Accordingly, I saw him, and he told me that it was his 
signature ; and he afterwards gave me, in writing, his reasons for signing the peti- 
tion, and also his jiermission to make what use 1 pleased of that written cominiiiiica- 
tioii. Ill short, he acted in the most frank and open manner ; and declared that he 
was ready to state, at the Bar of the House, his reasons for having signed this peti- 
tion. Other persons have also signed it who, I believe, are electors of the borough 
for which the Honourable and Gallant Member to whom this petition refers — 1 mean 
Sir Thomas Troubiidge — is a Member. The petition states, that Sir Thomas Trou- 
hridge, who has been returned as a Member ol l*aihaineut for the borough of Sand- 
wich, is a peison who ought not to serve in Parliament as a representative of the 
people, and is unworthy of a seat m the House, foi the following reasons. 

1 shall stop, here, to inform the House, that I have been very slow in bringing 
forward this petition. Alter luiviiig ascertained who the [tetitioners were, and evi- 
dence of the facts alleged liavuig been produced to me, 1 showed the petition to the 
Honourable Member himseli, ami told him on what day I should present it; and I 
also gave a similar intmvition to the First Lordof tlie Admiralty, so that nothing has 
been wanting, on my part, to give due information to the parties concerned. 1 will 
now read the petition. 

To the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain ami Ireland in Par^iianicnt assembled. ' 

The humble Petition of certain Flcctois ot Sandwich, Deal, and Walmer, and 
other Persons, 

Shcwetli, — I’hat Sir Edward Thomas 3'roiibndge, Baronet, has been returned as 
a Member of Parliament tor the atoiesaid places. 

That he is a jicrson who ought not to sei vc as Member of Parliament for the fol- 
lowing reasons : — 

That by the naval irgulations established by the King’s Order in Council in 
force up to the twenty- filth day of January, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and SIX, it was ordered that no pci son should he ajipointed lieutenant of the Royal 
Navy until he should have sci ved six years at sea, during two of which he must have 
been rated as a midslvpman or a male in some ot his Majesty’s slops, and should 
have produced certificates of bis service i^nd age, anA should not have been under 
twenty yeai sot age, and have passed an examination at tlic Navy Office, or before three 
principal commaudeis fuithoiizcd to examine him^ by the Commander-in-Chief. 

That on the twenly-titth day of .lanupry, in the ypar one thousand eight hundred 
and SIX, an Order in Council was directed to be executed, which states, “ that no 
person shall be appc)in\cd a lieutenant until he shall have attained the full age of 
nineteen years, with othci (pialification’fSforesaid ; but allowing two years’ study at 
the Naval College, and iliree years’ service on boaid any ot his Majesty's ships, equal 
to the aforesaid six years’ service at sea. 

“That no person .'^hall be appointed commander until lie shall have been two 
complete years a lieutenant. 

“That no person shall be appointed a captain until he shall have been one complete 
year commander ’* 

Thatjon tSie fifth day of September, one thousand eight hundred and six, accord- 
ing to the official list of the navy published by authority of the Admiralty, he, the 
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said Edward Thomas Troubridge, is therein recorded commander, his name not 
having appeared in any previous list as a lieutenant ; he must, therefore, have 
only been a lieutenant, if ever he was one, a paitof tha year one thousand eight 
hundred and six, as the Navy Lists are published annually. 

That on the twenty-eighth day of November, one thousand eight hundred and 
seven, the said Sir Edward Tliomas Troubridge, Baronet, according to the said list 
of the navy, appears to have been made a c#iptain. 

That according to the records of the Herald’s College, Thomas Troubridge was 
created a baronet in the year one thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine; he 
married Frances Richardson, widow, at the? parish church of St. Marylebone, in the 
county of Middlesex; and had a son natneif Thomas, born at lepton House, near 
Komsey, Hants. By the register of marriages of tl»e said parish of St. Marylebone, 
in the said county ol Middlesex, Thomas Tioubndgc, bachelor, was mariied to 
Frances Richardson, widow, on the twentieth day of December, one thousand seven 
hundred and cighty-scvcn, who was the iathei of the said Sir Edwaid Thomas 
Troubridge, Baronet, who, upon the decease of flic aforesaid Thomas Troubiidge, 
took, and still retain.., the title of baionet. 

That had the said Sir Edward 'J'homas Troubridge, Baronet, been born on the 
day when his lather and mother were mariied, he could not have been, on the filth 
day of September, one thousand eight hundied and six, nineteen years of age when 
made commander, nut old cnougli to be a lieutenant under either regulations, nor** 
twenty yeais of age when made captain. 

^ That the said Thomas and Fiances Troubiidge had twin daughters, Cliailotte and 
Elizabeth, who were baptized at the parish chinch of Nursling, in the county of 
Southampton, on the twenty-seventh day of December, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-eight, though no register ot baptism of the said Ld ward Thomas Trou- 
biidgc IS to be found in the said parish of Nursling, wheiein lie was boiri, and in 
which parish the aloicsaid Upton House is situate. The said Sir Kdwaid Thomas 
Troubridge appears to havcjiccn bom after his said twin sisters, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety ; he thcrefoie was made a captain at seventeen 
years of age. 

That in ordo; to obtain a qualification to be made a lieutenant, it was necessary 
that he should produce a copy of the rcgistci of his baptism, or certificate of his 
age, to the Commissioncis of the Navy, or to the captains w ho examined him, which 
qualification, called a passing certificate, and copy ol the legistiy of biqitism, or certi- 
ficate of age, arc lodged at the Adifnralty Olhce, to authonze the Commissioners for 
executing tlic office of Lord lligli Admiral to \>romotc him to the rank of lieutenant, 
which rank he must have obtained before the said Commissioneis could be autho- 
rized to promote him to any higher rank in the navy. 

That the said Edward Thomas Troubridge, now Baronet, must, thcrefoie, have 
produced a forged, or false, copy of the legister of baptism, or certificate of his age, 
ainl have knowingly and falsely represented himself to be oj an age he was not, and 
did thereby iraudulefitly, it not feloniously, obtaiif the commissions of lieutenant, 
commander, and cajitain, and the jiay attached by law to Ibosc commissions; also 
the half-pay of captain, which he is now continuing fraudulently to leccivc, which 
sums of money of full and haK-pay exceed the sum of six thousand pounds 
he so obtainc'd from the King, 

That the King was actually obliged to serve the afoiesaiil time, and be twenty 
years of age, before he was made }> lieutenant ; and Though there was then no s])c- 
cified time a person should serve as lieutenant btluic made a commander, and 
serve as commander before made a captain, the King actually scivcd jears a 
lieutenant before he was made commander and captain. 

That so well aware of the aforesaid lestrictions to granting commissions in the 
Royal Navy were former Commissioneis for executing the office of Lord High 
Adiniial, and who appoint officers for the King to his Majesty’s ships, that when the 
late Rear-Admiral James Bowen was Tnastei of the Quren Chailuttc, in th# great 
battle fought in June, one thousand seven bundled and ninety-four, between the 
British and French fleets, and batJ done great seivice on that occasion, and though 
above the age required to be a lieutenant, as he had not been rated midshipman, or 
mate, the requisite time, though in cveiy other respect qualified, a specific Order m 
Council was passed to authorize the sal® Commissioners to promote him to the 
rank of lieutenant. 

That >^hen Captain Jeremiah Coghlan was midshipman in a gallant battle fought 
in one thousand eight hundred, and had done great service on that occasion, though 
he was above the age required to be a lieutenant, but had not the other qualifica- 
tion of service in the Royal Navy, a specific Order in Council was passed to authorize 
the said Commi|sioners to promote him to the rank of lieutenant ; and there is no 
instance known of any person, however high his family, or great hisfervi^es, ever 
having been authorized, by Order in Council, to be promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
before he ^vaa the aforesaid age. • 
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That therefore any commission granted hy the Commissioner^ for executing the 
office of Lord High Admiral contrary to the said powers must be illegal. 

That by the Act of thc^twcnty-sccond of King Ueorge the Second, intituled An 
Act for amending, explaining, and reducing into one Act of Pailiament the Laws re- 
lating to the Government of his Majesty’s Ships, Vessels, and Foices at Sea,” it 
is enacted that a court-maitial shall be composed of flag-officers, captains, or com- 
manders. ^ 

That the aforesaid Sir Fdward Thomas Troubridge, Baronet, during the time he 
illegally commanded the King’s ship, must have composed a court-martial, and not 
having a lawful cominii>sii)n, must have •illegally inflicted ])unishmcnt ; and that all 
persons who have been punished or lh)gged by him as cajitain ot the King’s ship, 
whether during his infancy or since his manhood, it appeals have been illegally 
punished. 

That therefore your petitioners htheve that he, the said Sir Edward Thomas 
Troubridge, Baionet, has been guilty uf, or at least del rauded the King ot the ])ay 
and halt-pay attached to the afiS^said commissions, and a daiing violation ot the 
law of the kingdom, hy executing the office ot a Judge at courts-maitial, and in 
the ships he commanded, without a lawful commission. 

That your petmoners humbly jiray that these premises may be inquired into, 
and if found to be true, as your petitioners veiily believe they will, you will 
*■’ expel him from Parliament as an unfit and impioiicr peison to serve theiem, 
and Older him to be prosecuted tor the said otienccs. And your pctitioneis, 
as in duty hound, shall ever pray. 

Then come the signatures; they are — Captain Owen, 'William Ilari is, Thomas 
Wood, and many others, some of them designated as gentlemen, and all of them 
electoiN of the boiough of Sandwich. The House will he jdeastd to obseive, that I 
take upon me to assert none of these facts to be tiue, and lh.it 1 liave taken every 
precaution not to commit myself to them ; but that it involves a matter of great im- 
portance, every man must be satisfied. Eveiy mm must he satisfied that it these 
allegations he tine, an iiupury must take pi. ice. I will now read the letter which 1 
received from. Captain Owen, in which he assigns his reasons for signing this 
petition : — 

Gth April. 

I am just informed by Mr. Edwaids, that yqu have at length given notice of 
your intention to present the petition fiom Sandwich, which I have signed, on 
Wednesday next. It is due to you, in the task you have undertaken against, I fear, 
a decided feeling to resist the immediate rctuim ot corrupt favouritism, too long 
cherished in piaeticc, that I should acquaint you with my motives tui signing that 
petition, if these should be called lu question, as pel liaps they will he Naval ollieeis 
Deing so deeidedly .subjected to the will oi capiiee of the Ailniiialty, the affixing 
their names to any document which may not he pleasing tr thi* Adnnialry is it 
must be acknowledged, a bold measuie, ami c*aii only anse from a conviction of the 
propiiety of the act on just princifiles, since it risks the favoui of those to whom 
they arc subjected. That the petition you aic about to present will not be agreeable 
to the Government, or at least to the Admiralty, rna> be supposed fiom Sir T. 
Troubiidge having bccil- nominated by them as their candidate lor the boiough from 
which the petition emanates, and as mine is the only signaiurc of a naval officer 
to it, my worldly interest is not likely to be benefited by it, nor my prulcssional 
hopes encouraged. I must, therefore, have siippoited the prayer ol the petition 
on principle. The piactice complained of has, indeed, too long disgraced and de- 
graded our naval servic® ; and it is solely in the hope ol ])utling a final stop to 
such atrocious wrong, tliat 1 liave lent my name to the jietition : this is my profes- 
sional reason. My political motives arc, that Sir T. Troubridge came forwaid as a 
Reformer ; that is, as pledged to the relormittion of public abuse. If, as we contend, 
his own hiatory fuinishes an instance of the grossest abuse of authority, or imposi- 
tion on it, must he not have been imposing on hfa constituents ? 1 conceive that, 

benefited as he had been, and still enjoying the fruits, as he was, of the most flagi- 
tious and conupt abuse of powei and patronage, he must at least have been in- 
sincere. Therefore I wa’li but fulfilling public duty in signing the petition as a 
freeman of the boiough. 

The great w’rong done to the naval service, and to the public, by the species'of 
wrong complained of is, that children attaining high rank hy corruption, intrigue, 
or particular favour, in preference to men who have run the career of regular 
service, they not only become pensioners on the Stale, at the highest rate, for many 
more years than could be calcul.iltd on by the nal me of the piofcssion, and laws 
for its admiaistration, but the very wrong done enables them to'obtainthe most 
confidential situations, and to obtain even the government and management of 
the service they have abused. How can such people be expected to administer 
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righteously, who obtain their power aod rule by manifest/ wrong? The whole his- 
tory of our service, past and present, would furnish an ample commentary of the 
mischief done to the profession and the country by such malpractices as those com- 
plained of in the petition. • 

If I were inclined to urge the propriety of adopting this petition, and of taking pro- 
ceedings upon it, I could no’t do ho with more abdity than it has here been done by 
this very meritorious naval officer. But, Sw, it must be evident to every man that the 
naval service inu.st.siitt'er (and that is u service to which, as Knglishmcii, we aie all 
much attached) from this pernicious system of favouritism. That favouritism will 
exist to a certain extent, we all know — it is injpossible to prevent it. But this petition 
contains, not merely allegations of abuses of that nature, but. in addition to the usual 
abuses arising from relationship, connexion, and patronage, here is a fraud alle^H*d ; 
and it the allegation bo true, here is one instance, at least, of a gentleman receiving 
pay, and exercising the pow'er which his rank gave him, who ought not to have had 
any ])ay or to have possessed any power. As vf ^.iptairi of the navy, he had the 
jHivver to tie up any of his men to the mast, and to flog them at his ideasiire, without 
any court-martial. I do not mean to say that a captain should not have such 
power J but then the greatest care ought to be taken that it be not committed to the 
hands of children, absolutely too young to manage themselves. Tiien, as to the 
honour and safety of the countiy, ifl am not very much iiustaken, C'ajitain D.icres, 
who commenced tliat disgraceful war with America, and who lost his ship to a very 
inferior force in the course of about twenty minutes, and was cariied into port h}" an 
American frigate, was not more than about seventeen or eighteen } ears old w hen he was 
made u captain. Sir J. Yeo, also, who lost our fleet ii})oii the Ijakes, was only fifteen 
years old when he was made a lieutenant. Now, I am satisfied that we sufleivd greatly 
111 that American war, in coiiseqiiiiice of these practices — practices which are of the 
greatest possible injury to^hc seivice, and aKo to the countiy ; for the country have a 
rigid to look to them — it being thei» money which maintains ihe navy ; and the people, 
theiefuie, have as much claim to the honour ot that navy as those who actuall) seive 
in it. The people have a light also to call for a coircctiou ol these abuses, and for 
an iiupiiry into the allegations of this petition — it they cannot be denied — tor, if they 
can be denied, then 1 say that tlie parties who have signed this petition, deserve, not 
iiieiely reprehension, hut severe ^niuishment Tiie Noble Loid, when speaking of 
the liaudulent mannei in which a certificate of appienticesbip had been obtained by 
a person claiming to he a incinlier of the coipot«dioa of Lynn, did so in terms of 
the utmost indignation at the conduct of the parties implicated in that transac- 
tion These parlies were prosecuted with the utmost seventy, and were punished 
by being expelled the coiporation. Now, if it be jiwt to deal in such a manner 
with the poor, and yius heavily to punish a fiaud ot siujji a description, are we to 
say it IS a thing to be winked at — laughed at — ^y, laughed at — when a charge of 
fiaud is brought against a Member of this House, whose veiy character, as a naval 
officer IS identified with the word “honour” — the service to whicli he belongs being 
the glory and pride of his country ! If there be any real foundaliou for such a 
charge, I say it is the duty of this llouse — and it will he a scandal upon it if it does 
not peiformthat diitj — to uppoin^a Committee to iiupiire into the tiuth of tluit alle- 
gation , and, il true, to call upon the Goveiiimeiit to ^ect fiom that hoiipur.ihle ser- 
vice every man who ha> got into it by such dishonourable means. Sir, I shall now 
pieseiit this petition; and this refoimed House will do with il just what it pleases. 

Sir Thomas Troubridge — 1 truit on j-o serums and gra*e a cliarge being brought 
against me, the House will allow me to occupy a few lllOlne^its oi their time in exjda- 
nation ; and 1 hope I shall tie able to s\^ow to their satistaclioii, that this petition arises 
solely iiom private disajipoiiitment 111 an election contest, and not from any public 
motive whatever. To explain tl^s, I beg to stale a few facts that occurred at the last 
election for the borough whieW 1 have the honour to represent. On the dissolution of 
the lust Pailiament, a person by the name of Kdwards, totally unconnected with 
Sandwich, went down to that town, aiu>,» assisted by Captain Owen, applied to the 
mayor and jurats fora warrant to arrest me on a charge of having fraudulently ob- 
tdined*money cfn the high seas, his charge being, that my being promoted at an 
earlier age than specified by an Order m Council, all the jiav I ba.d leceived was 
fraudulently obtained, and that Sandwich, being a cinque-port, bad jurisdiction over 
the high seas, and theiefore the warrant ought to be granted. The mayor refused to 
attend to this lill the election was over ; and the day after I was elected, the mayor 
and jurats were summoned to hear Mr. Kdwards* charge. He, howevf r, Mfcithdrew it 
altogether. 1 should also state that he applied to the neighbouring magistrates, 
who, though politically opposed to me, would not listen to such a measilre. 1 think 
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tliis will convince the House that the subject was brought forward for electioneering 
purposes, only. It could not be oii public grounds, for in 1806 an Order in Council 
was issued, regulating the ami servitude to obtain promotion. In obedience to 
this Order, 1 was, myself, obliged to wait till I served the specified time as comman- 
der, before I could be promoted to a post- captain, and in no instance has this Order 
been deviated from. 1 served iiiy full six ^ ears as midshipman, and passed my exa- 
mination for lieutenant ; and though I was^ promoted at an e<»rly age, such was tho 
known practice of the serxice at that time; and I here state without fear of contradic- 
tion or controversion, that a very large portKm of the most distinguished admirals and 
Captains the naval service can bodst w'cre promoted under exactly the same cir- 
cumstances as myself. Twenty-eight years have now ebipsed witliout my hearing 
One word of this charge, which, 1 think, will itself show the House the real motive for 
its now being brought forward With respect to having sat on courts-martial, I never 
did sit on any court-martial till lo:ig after 1 w^is of age. Then* is one point which I 
deeply regret, and that is, that any brother olheer (well-knowing the practice of tho 
Service to he us 1 have stated it) should have signed this petition. The individual 
\vho has done so is Captain Owen, brother to the gallant admiral, Sir Edward Owen, 
my im.su( cessfiil opiionent ; ami 1 must here do the justice to that gallant admiral to 
tiiy, he has in the most uiiqual.lied manner disclaimed any paiticipatioii in this extra- 
ordinary act. 1 feel so satilied that both my hrotlier officers and this House will well 
know how to appreciate such conduct, that 1 will not say more on the subject, nor will 
1 tiust myself to make any remark on the other signatures to tins petition, or on the 
Honourable Member wlio has pieseiited it. J shall now. Sir, leave this case in the 
hands of the House, with the perfect coiifiilence of an lionourahle man, that they will 
neither believe me to he a felon, as stated in the ])etition, or unworth}^ from any con- 
duct of mine, either public or private, to hold the commission of my excellent King, 
Or to be a Membei of this House. * 

[Sir Thomas Troubiidgo, at the conclusion of his speech, immediately withdiew from 
the House.] 

Sir James Graham. — I confess. Sir, I entertain stiong doubts, whether, after the 
satisfactory explanation which has just been given by the Gall.int Captain, whose 
chaiacter has been impeached, — I ought to trespass upon jonrtnm*; hut, standing 
as it has been the pride of my life to staiul, in tliat relation which 1 hold to the dis- 
tinguished service to which he belongs, I feel that I should be wanting m my duty as 
a public man, if I did not take upon me to address a lew woids to the House on this 
occasion. Certainl) , it is true, that the Hoiiouruhle Gentleman who lias jiresented 
this petition did apprize me that it was his intention to bring it foiwaid ; but 1 cannot 
help expressing my astonishment that the Hoiiuurahle Meinl)er sliould have thought 
fit to make liim^elf the chdiiiiel of such allegations as this petii'.on contains, calcu- 
lated, as they are, not only deeply to wound the feelings of many distinguished living 
officers, but as far as it lay in the power of the Ilonouiahle IMemberto do so, to cast a 
blur upon, and revile the memory of some of the greatest naval heioes who fligmlythe 
annals of this country, — of this coiintiy, which owes to tliem a delit of giatitude 
that can never he lepuid, and fur services which he ran never ap]>reciate. 

I hold ill my hand a list of thirty-nine naval officers, wdio obtained jiromotioii un- 
der circuiiistaiices identically the same as those under which the Gallant Officer, who 
has just left the House, was promoted. That the course of then promotion was con- 
trary to the stiict lilies laid down iu the Order of Council, 1 do not pretend to deny, 
because, in a matter of this kind — especially connected as it is with an attempt, on 
the part of the IlonouiaWe Member to jiroducc, as he terms it, “ a great sensation in 
the country,” — to degraile that which is moSt exalted — and to vilify that which is 
most pure, — I am entitled to say, that, lemembeiing this to be his object, I think it 
right to use no di'.simulatioii in the matter, but to state' w»th all frankness, what really is 
the case. In 17-16, his Majesty, King George II., passed an Order in Council, 
directing that no inulshipinan should obtain the rank of lieutenant until he attain the 
age of twenty. That Order in Council wa.'f recognised, at suhsei^uunt intervals, down 
to the year 1806, when this limitation, as to age, was altered. But I have to s^tatc to 
the House, that, practically, and uinler the distinct connivance of the Board of Ad- 
-miralty, that Order in Council was, during the war, a mere dead letter — no notice 
being taken of the age of a young man, previous to promoting him to a lieutenancy. 
In time of war, it w as considered — when the call for young and effective lieutenants 
was urgent — tl^pt it would be improvident, and most impolitic to act iqiim that Order. 
I will read some of the names which appear upon the list of those officers who did 
obtain the raiuk of lieutenant under the age of twenty, and under crrcumstances ab- 
solutely analogous to thobe which are the object of attack by tho Honourable Member 
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for Oldham, in the instance of the Gallant Member for Sandwich. I should not, 
however, think, that I was justified in reading their names, if 1 was not also pre- 
pared to maintain, that no stain, whatever, has attached ta his Majesty’s service, by 
reason of Ihchc j )ro mot i oils ; and, consequently, that it is but just to the Honourable 
and Gallant Officer, that he ‘should have the benefit of a true and accurate statement 
of the whole matter. The first name on the list is that of Nelson, who obtained the 
rank of lieutenant at the age of eighteen * the Order in Council at the same time 
declaring, that no officer should obtain it before the age of twenty. The next is that 
of the late Viscount Exmouth ; then follow the names of Sir Henry Hotham, Sir 
William llu.^te, and Captain Edward Pellcw, 'all of whom attained promotion at a 
veiy e.iily age. And here I defy the most ingenious cavalier to attach aristocratic 
intliience to more than six of the thirty names contained in this list ; — the remaining 
twenty -seven liaving all obtained promotion at that early period, either by reason of 
their professional merits — by their connexion with ^mtinguished naval officers, — or by 
the foitunate circumstance of having been on foreign stations when lieutenants were 
at that moment reipiired. In the very case now in question, is the Honourable 
Menilier really aware of the character, — not only of the individual against whom ho 
has hrouglit this chaige, but — of the cliaracter of his distinguished father P If 
favour was ever shown to an officer upon grounds of merit, most certainly the lato*^ 
Sir Thomas IVoubiidge was justly entitled to it. He was avowedly tho most inti- 
mate, indeed the bosom fiieiui of Lord Nelson. He was present in all the most dis- 
tingui.shed actions of that gieat man, — he was his right arm on all occasions, — 
iie\ei failed Inin at the hour of need — never disappointed him at any crisis — never 
tlmched tioiii any service, howerer severe or dangerous ; nay, it was owing to a 
degiee of daring, amounting almost to rashness, that his valuable life was sacrificed : 
— tor il IS well known under what melancholy circumstances he perished in tho ser- 
vice, For (ioveriiment to s^iow some little favour to the son of such an officer was, I 
tliuik. <pute natural, lie had fallen lu the service of his country; and was it too 
ravich to say that his sou had acquired some claims upon it? But the Honourable 
Member considers that the Ilunouiahlc and Gallant Officer owed that favour entiiely 
to the cluuacter of his distinguished relative, or to some more improper feeling, or iii- 
fiueiice t*\ercls<*il iii his behalf at the Admiralty Board. I say this, because he talks 
about ()()l)0/. of the public money leaving been received — 

Mr, Gobbett. — The jietition states it, 1 do not. 

Sir James Graham. — Does the Honourable Gentleman really think to escape thus? 
He does not iqijiear to know the persous w'hom he has addressed, if he thinks that 
any such subleifuge will serve him lierc. But I will tell him that the Gallant Officer 
lias done veiy ihstingui.shcd service, in return for the pay he has received. After ho 
obtained his first step, and while on service in the Eust lndX;.s, he had an opportunity 
of viiulicatiijg his pi oiiiotton by capturing ail enemy of very superior foice; and in 
consequence of that action, lie obtained his present rank of posd-captain The Ilonoiir- 
able (TentlenMii piofesses to eiiteFtam great respect for the naval service ; and yet he 
indulges iii *the most wanton attacks upon highly meritorious officers belonging to 
th.it seivice; and not coiileut with briiigiiig charges against the Honourable and 
Gallant Aleuibci for Sandwich, he finpugiis tlie characters of others. He has referred 
to the defeat of Captain Dacres ; now, 1 will not go into the whole of that case, 
espicuiUy as theie are Gallant Officers present much better acquainted with the circum- 
stances than I am ; hutl will say that itis a stiange mode ol showing the Honourable 
Member’s attachment to the navy ; not that I think CaptSin Dacres, however, has 
given Ills count ly any reasoi^ to complain. This was his fiVst action, — in which ho 
was, indeed, luiioitunato, — but lu which his conduct, with an inferior force, displayed 
the most eiiteipiising courage. The Honourable Member may, it is true, de*ny him 
every merit, but his gall.iut eiyiii^ to whom he was opposed will do him greater jus- 
tice. I will not iletdiii the House further upon this subject ; but will merely observe 
that, beyond all question, this is a petition arising out of au^election squabble. In tho 
letter which has been read, Captain Oweif says, that his worldly interests will not bo 
])iomot#d by lys taking the part he has adopted, in a matter of this nature. 
This is not the fitting opportunity for me to say, precisely, what I think as to his 
moral conduct on this occasion ; but he need have no fear of his worldly interests 
being affected, so far as 1 am concerned. The Board of Admiralty, acting under the 
control of juildic opinion, and responsible to the country for its acts, — cannot prosti- 
tute its power lor the sake of political objects; therefore Captain Ow^ has nothing 
to apprehend on that account ; but it may, perhajis, be well for him to consider what 
this House; uud what his country may think of his moral conduct, in takmg the part 
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he has chosen to assume \n a matter of this character. The Honourable Member 
for Oldham, I observed, was justly studious, after reading the names of three or fl>ur 
of the signatures to the petition, to add the word “ Gentlemen.’* If he had not given 
us this information, the Ho*iise, perhaps, would have hesitated before it could credit 
that any gentlemen*’ could be a party to such a petition, which is neither more nor 
less than the attempt of an unsuccessful party in an election contest, to vilify the 
character, and wound the feelings of his more successful opponent. 

The Honourable Gentleman has, with his accustomed caution declared that ho 
is not prepared to prove the truth of these facts. 1 doubt whether the House, accord- 
ing to its forms, can allow the Honoura|>le Member to escape the consequences which 
must follow, if he, as a Member of this House, ventures to present a petition in which 
charges of fraud and felony aie preferred against another Member of the House. He 
is bound previously to satisfy himself that the facts are true ; and if he tind them to 
b^) so, he ought with a manliness and courage becoming an English Member of Par- 
liament, to say — “I assert that tlfose facts are true, and upon my own responsibility I 
prefer the charge and will substantiate it by evidence.” But to throw upon the Table 
a petition containing such grave accusations against a Mi-inber of tliis House, with- 
out attempting to verify the facts or allegations, is a course, in my opinion, most iin- 
jiarliAinentary ; and under your correction. Sir, I am disj>osed to take the sense ot the 
Ilouse, against the recejitioii of this petition. Whatever may have been the irregu- 
larit}'’ of the course in which, in former times, these promotions were obtained, I would 
ten thousand times rather be the individual who had arrived at his promotion by some 
such irregularity, than he the person who, without any ground of public necessity, 
(for the practice complanied of has long since been abandoned,) should venture to }ne- 
fer such a statement before such an assembly as this — a st.itenient which is only cal- 
culated to outrage the memory of the dead, and to wound the feelings of the living. 
1 move, Sir, thai this petition be rejected. 

Sir Edward Codrington. — 1 beg leave, Sir, cordially fo second the amendment. 

Mr. Manyatt. — After the able statement of my HoiioiiiMble and Gallant colleague, 
in answer to this petition, it is not neccessaiy lor me to detain the House loi iiioie 
than a few minutes. Captain Owen has spoken of the preparation and bringing for- 
ward of this petition, as if the proceeding had been dictated by public motives ; but if 
there was anything of a public nature — anything of^uiblic feeling in this affair, it does 
appear stiaiige to me, that on the application to the Mayor of Sandwich, for a wairant 
to arrest my Honourable and Gallant Fi lend, on the night previous to the election 
(and which, if granted, would have prevented his appealing on the hustings), being 
postponed till after the election, no subsequent steps should liave been taken ; but, 
that, as soon as the election was over, the jiiiblic bi»irit of (’aptain Owen evajioraled. 
It seems to me, Sir, that this jietition is intorriial. It states, that the Ilonourahle and 
Gallant Member tor Sandwicli is guilty of fcloii}^ It so, he would he incapacitated 
from sitting 111 the House. Why, then, was not the jietition brought betoie a (’om- 
mittee.^ No ; the party who has actually preferred it knew better; it was not brought 
before any Election C>ommittee m due course, — because it, most probably, would liave 
been pronounced tnvoluusaiid vexatious; therefore, he abandoned tliat line of proceed- 
ing. It 18 nothing more than a base and malignant charge, onginatuig out of a 
mere electioneering disjuite. Being no lawyer, 1 slnmld like to learn hnw un individual 
can he guilty of felony for not having complied with an Order in Council ^ 'I'he 
King, in Council, has no right to make a man a felon, because he does not obey his 
orilers. Another considexition also presses upon my miml; — ought this House to be 
made the medium of puUlishiiig gross libels and infamous slanders against individuals, 
which no man would dare to make jiublic by apy other meSLns ? Upon the whole, Sir, 1 
think that the principal parties should he made to come forward at the Bar of this 
House, and to prove these charges ; and, if they cavnot do so, why, then, let them be 
committed to Newgate. 

Mr. Cobbett. — 1 ihmk the speech of the First Lord of the Admiralty ought not to 
be suffered to pass without my being alloweif to 

Sir Edward Codrington. — I beg leave to move, Sir, that the debate be adjourned. 

The Speaker. — The clock having struck three, the House adjourns Itself, iph facto, 

Tuesday, llth June. 

The Speaker — Before the House proceeds to the public business of the day, it is 
my duty to state that a petition of certain electors of Sandwich, Deal, ami Walmer, 
relative to*. the tonduct of un Honourable Member of this Hou.'.e, having lieen yester- 
day preseute^d and on the motion that the petition do he on the Table ” an 
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amendment having been proposed “ That the petition be rejected/* it becomes neces- 
sary that; with the sanction of the House, we should proceed to resume the debate 
which was commenced yesterday. 

Sir James Graham. — With the permission of the House, I am desirous of 
staging — 

Mr. Cobbett. — Order ! Order ! You spoke yesterday. 

The Speaker. — Sir James Graham in explanation 1 

Sir James Graham. — 1 am quite aware that, strictly speaking, I am not entitled to 
address the House ; but before we come to a decision upon the question helore us, I 
am anxious, as the Honourable Member foi Oldham, in the couise of his observations 
yesterday, mentioned particularly the names o'f Captain Owen, and a Mr. Edwards, to 
make a statement of facts with which 1 have become^ acquainted in my ofHcial ca- 
pacity. It, however, remains for the House to decide whether or not 1 shall be per- 
mitted to make this statement. 

Mr. Cobbett. — I have no objection to the staterrent being made ; but I do not see 
why the Right Honourable Baronet is to have two speeches to any other person’s one. 

The Speaker. — It is not extraordinary that the Honourable Gentleman, the Member 
for Oldliain, should not understand what the usual piactice of the House is. 1 
understand the wish of the Right Honourable Baronet to be, to give certain informa- 
tion with respect to two individuals who were yesterday named by the Honourable 
Gentleman in the course of his observations iijum pieseiiting this petition; which 
iiiibrmation is tendered by*the Right Honourable Baionet, as being derived fioni olli- 
cial documents ; and 1 am perfectly assured that it will he more satisfactorv to the 
Honourable Gentleman himself, to hear facts stated from official, rather than mere 
declaratory evidence. 

Sir Edward Codrington. — I beg to second the amendment that this petition be 
rejected. ^ 

Sir James Graham. — The statcinent which I am about to iniike is founded upon 
the official documents, which, as First Lord of the Admiralty, 1 have access to, touch- 
ing the charaeier of the persons whose names appear to this petition. The first of 
these individuals is Captain Owen, whose testimony the Honourable Member for 
Oldham said he was not prepared to verify ; but in justice to the Gallant Officer, I 
wish to state certain facts. It ajipears by these documents, that Captain Owen jiassed 
his exdinmation on the fith of March, 17‘)4, at which time, in his ceitificate, he lepre- 
seuted lus age to be “ move than twenty-two years.** An order, issued in the year 
1822, calling upon every officer in the navy to make a return to tlie Admiralty ol his 
age, length of service, &c. Among other officers, Cbiptaiu Owen made his return ; 
and the House, hearing in mind what I have stated of his declaration, in 1704, ouglit 
to hi* aijpiized, that in the return made by Captain Owen, himself, to the Admiralty, 
in 1822, he dedares^is age to be, on the 1st ot A^tril of that year, lorty-seven years 
and six months ; and the date of his birth the 1st of October, 1774. jNow, accoidiiig 
to the declaration in his certificate, in 1704, it is clear his age must have been, m 
1822, fifty years and eight months. Looking, then, to the fact that Cajitain Owen 
had stateil hirasull to be more than twenty-two years of age, in the year 1704, It will 
be evident that he must either have been fifty-one years of age in 1822, or he must 
have passed his examination at thc^ age of nineteen years and five months in Maich 
1704, and, consequently, one or both of these statements must he incorrect. On the 
25lh of October, 1794, C^iptain Owen was made a lieutenant; and on tlie lOih of 
June, 1795, he brought his captain,— Captain Edwin Henr;' Sranliope, of the liuLy 
(of which ship he himself was then lieutenant), — to a court- martial, upon the charge 
of “ wasting the stores of tlte said ship, and of having behaved in a fraudulent, ojh 
pressive manner, unbecoming the character of an officer ; and also of havnvg neg- 
lected to supply the ship with the^necessary slops.” The result was, that the Court 
were of opinion that, on a cc«isideration of all the circumstances of the charges, they 
appeared to be frivolous, malicious, ill-founded, and not supported,’* tending to sub- 
vert that due subordination which Im the liiysis of all military service ; — they, therefore, 
honourably acquitted Captain Stanhope. 

On the 2r)th ftf June, 1795, Lieutenant Owen was ordered to he brought to a court- 
martial, at the instance of Sir George Keith, “ for having, at ditfeient times, behaved 
to his Captain (Edwin Henry Stanhope) with great provocaiioii, bulh by sjieeih and 
gesture ; — lor having slept on his watch, and negligently ])erfoiniing his duty therein ;— 
and for having charged the said captain with wasting the stores of bis Majesty’s ship 
Rubi/y with neglecting to supply her with the necessary slops, and with Ifaviiig behaved 
to him in a fraudulent, oppressive manner, unbecoming the character of an officer.” 
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The Court were of opinion that the first and lust charges were proved, and that the 
others were jiroved in part ; and therefore they sentenced Captain Owen to be dis* 
niissed from his Majesty's service. Now, Sir, it does happen, that upon an investiga- 
tion of the manner in which he was restored to the service, a gioss irregularity took 
jilace ; because he ought not, by the reguUtions of the service, to have been restored 
but by a special Order from the King iii Council ; whereas, after having been off the 
list two years, he obtained his coinmissioii Sigaiii, under the Order of a single Lord of 
the Admiralty. So much, then, for Captain Owen ; who has not much reason, I do 
think, to complain of iiiegularity. The Ilcuse will recollect that the other informant, 
to whose testimony the Ilunouriihle Member lor Oldham adverted, was a Mr. Edwards. 
Now I find, upon reference to the ufiicial documents of the Admiralty, that he was a 
midshipman; and lhat on the 5th of Januar), Utld, he was tried b^ a court-martial, 
held on board bis Majesty’s ship Tiyrc^ in the lloompol, for having opened, in a 
most riotous and insulting maiuior^, the cabin door m the cockpit, of Lieutenant Ram- 
sey, of the said ship, who at the tune was m bed; and for having afteiwards behaved 
himself with the gieatest contemiit to tlie said Lieutenant, as set forth in Captain 
Hulliday's letter of’ the .'hd instant.” The Court was of opinion that the charges 
were proved, and they sentenced Mr. Edwards to be dismissed from, and rendered in- 
^pable of ever being promoted in, his Majesty's naval service. 

Sir Edward Codrnigtoii. — I have great pleasure in sup[)orting the motion of the 
Right Ilononrahle Baronet, “tliat the petition be rejected," for more than one 
reason; and first of all I do so, because 1 am persuaded that if the object of the peti- 
tion were earned into efiect, — while it would ceitainly reduce the number of olHcers 
who are my superiors on the naval list, — it would materially injure the service ; and 
I have no hesitation in saying, that 1 w'ould rather there were fen tunes tlie number 
of such officers now above me, than that any one of those in (question, who have earned 
their liigli reputation by eminent services to their couiitiy should be reduced upon 
such grounds as are set foith m this petition, — amf myself, by such a proceeding, be 
advanced one step higliei. — I say this, because I can be.ir my testimony to the great 
benetits which the naval service has ileiived from the iiifi.iction of the order, us to the 
age at which persons shall be allowed to pass, or be ijULdifieil to be made lieutenants. 
I feel that I cannot express, too warmly, my admiration of tlie eluijuent addiess of the 
Right Honouiable Baronet the First Lord of the Ailmiraltj, who, m the coinse of liis 
observations, has made a triumphant statement for the rejection of this petition. But 
there was one seutiment uttered b} him which gives me paiticular satisfaction ; that 
is the consideration of what is due to the services of distinguished officers ni the 
advancement of their >>()ns; and if ever officer had such claims, they w'ere justly the 
duo of the late Sir Thomas Troubridge. AVith regaid, Sir, to tlie officer mentioned 
in this petition, 1 have had the honour of having had him under my own command, 
and also to have served w itli him on other occasions; and 1 can justly say, that I 
never met with a more coiiect, a more zealous, or a more intelligent officer; and I 
will add, that the service has no superior to him in upright and honourable conduct. 
But when we consider wlio the paities aie who thus attempt to thiow dirt on the cha- 
racter of such ineritoriouAi men, 1 tliink that the House must come only to one con- 
clusion. But is it really possible th.it the IIonoiiraMe Membei for Oldham can bring 
foi ward this jictitioii, — that he can express his admiration of the service, — and then, 
in tlie teetli of that assertion, cast imputations upon such men as Captain Dacres and 
Sir James Yeo Why, Sir, with reference to the battle in winch Captain Dacres 
lost his ship ; tlie AinericAiiis, who were the captors, w ill do that gallant officer more 
justice than has been done to him by flic Honourable Member who professes so much 
esteem for the officers of his Majesty’s navy. •But I know 1 need not go much into 
that afftiir, beyond reminding the House, that Captain Dacres's frigate carried only 
eighteen-pmiiiders ; while the American ship had tA'enty-four-pouiulers, and a much 
larger number of men. 1 contend that in all the actions in which we were beaten, 
our opponents, in the last American war, had always the superiority in men and weight 
of metal. We all know that accidents ma^ occur to the best and most able officers; 
and it was owing to the accident of the loss of his inizeninast, by Vvlijch she was ex- 
posed to the raking fire of the enemy, that the Guerrihe was taken. This was the 
sole cause of her capture ; and even the Americans will acknowledge this fact, and 
will do just credit to the conduct of Captain Dacres and the gallant Sir James Yeo. 

1 have no hesitation in declaring that the service has derived the greatest benefit 
from this infri^tion of the regulation, which, no doubt, was adojited' with a view to 
preveut too early promotious. However, it was found absolutely necessary, at that 
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period of the war, to break throui^h this regulation; and the period of service, then 
of twenty years, is now reduced to nineteen years, in consequence of the inconveni- 
ence then experienced : that necessity arose from the exigency to wliich the service 
was reduced, owing to the actual want of officers on forftgn services. In proof of 
this, I may repeat, what 1 have before mentioned, in this House, the instance of Mr. 
Elliot, a purser, having bceivcalled upon to keep a regular watch ; a gentleman who has 
been also employed in cutting vessels out of enemy’s ports ; a service which he has 
performed with the greatest credit to himself and those under his command. Now, I 
do not feel that I need go into the question of the conduct of the petitioners ; for, 
though I had meant to enlarge upon it, it "is rendered unnecessary by the statement 
which has been brought forward by the Uigh^ llonoiirahle Baronet. After all that 
has passed, I will not trouble the House further, than by repeating my high admira- 
tion not only of the gallant officer in question, but also of many others, my seniors, 
who have been promoted at an early age ; and I know that the country has much 
benefited by the irregularity. Under the present igi*gulatiuii no man can be made a 
lieutenant until he h.is served for six years, at least, as a midbhipmaii, actually at sea 
(and SIX years at sea, let me tell the House, is a pretty good servitude) ; he must then 
have served as a lieutenant for two years before he can be a commander ; and he 
must have served one year as a commander before he can be made a jiost- captain. 
But if a war were to bieak out, and you continue to reduce the lists, as you have lieei? 
doing of late years, you must have an Order in Council to do away with the regulation 
which now exists, fiom thp deficiency of officers which wunild arise; and this is a 
suggestion which, 1 think, is well worthy of the consideration of the Loids of the 
Admiralty. 

Cajitain Yorke. — Perhaps, Sir, in cases where a petition may be technically correct, 
it is somewhat unusual in this Hi use to reject it ; but as it is my intention, on the 
present occasion, to support tlie amendment proposed, which is, “that this pelitioii be 
rejected,” I beg leave to sfate iny, reasons for doing hO. They are two-fold ; — in the 
first jilace, because the Honourable and Gallant Member is chaiged with felony, — . 
whereas, throughout the whole of the petition, there is nothing to jirove or to shew 
that he was capable of a felonious action ; and, secondly, because tlie grievance set 
foith in the jietitioii has been for many jeais remedied, and, therefore, there is nothing 
to be complained of. But 1 think that the Honourable Member for Oldham would have 
shewn liefter taste than he has ev^er done m this House, if he had abstained from 
bringing forward this petition, and had washed his hands of it entirely, instead of 
making it his hiisiness to bring foiward general chaiges, tlian which none can be 
more unjustifiable or unfounded, against gallant olficers. 1 say nothing can be more 
unwarrantalile than to attribute the loss of Captain Dneres's ship to the fact of his 
having been made at the age of seventeen or eighteen years; and it is light 

that the jiuhlic shiflild know what is the real sjate ol lh5 case. 1 shall, therefore, 
with the permission of the House, and as a j'(‘r<,onal friend of the gallant and honour- 
able officer whose character is impugned, read an extract from Mr. James’s excellent 
work. He s|ntes — * 

^Yhen it is known that the Ciur/nrrr had nearly expended,* not only her water and 
provisions, hut her boatswain’s ^uid cai |)cntei’s stoi es , that her guiiuei’i, stoics 
weic also di'faciciit ; that wliat icmained ot her powder, trorn damp and long kecii- 
ing, w’us gieatly reduced in stiength; that hci bowsprit was baitly s])iuiig; her main- 
mast in a tottering state, Irom having been struck by lightning; and her hull, tiom 
age and length of seivico, scarcely seaw^oitlij ; no one wil^deny that this lencontre 
with a squadron, the commodoie of wdiich had ordcis to supply her wntli three 
months’ provisions, and takf her under his command, wnis •lather unlortnnatc : in 
fact, such was the state ot gcneial deuay in wdiich the (iueirine at this time was, 
that, had the frigate goneinto Portsmouth or Plymouth, she would, in all probability, 
never have sailed out ot it again.* 

Again, it appears that the crew of the Guerntre was 24 1, while that of the Consti- 
tution amounted to 4fi() men : the (x/rmvy’c carried 18-pouqders, and the Constitution 
24-poimders, on the main decks. * 

Sir Hussey Vivian. — 1 feel it, Sir, incumbent upon me, as a member of the sister 
service, to say a few words. It js with the utmost sorrow and surpnse that I find the 
’ Honourable Member, who sets himself up as a pattern of everylhmg which is pure 
and correct, condescending to present a petition ot this kind; and J .is.eit, that a more 
disgusting electioneering petition never was presented to this House. 1 will under- 
take to say that, looking to the purport of this petition, there is no iset of English 
gentlemen^and I will allow the Iluiiouralde Member to make his own ele^ion, and 
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I will, even, give him leave to add all those who have attached their signatures to the 
petition — who would not kick it out of the House. I am sure that of any 658 gen- 
tlemen, ten, besides the JEIoiioiirdble Member for Oldham, would not be found to 
op]u)se its rejection — certainly, not a majority of any assembly of gentlemen. There 
never was such a lihel against the service which the Honourable Member affects to 
respect — a service of which no man has spoken m higher terms than the Honourable 
Member himself in his various publicationtK It is a libel not only upon the living, but 
also upon the dead. It is a libel upon Sir James Yeo, a most gallant and admirable 
officer, and who, by-tlie-by, was matle a li|‘uteuaiit after the proper age ; and it is a 
libel also against my Gabaiii Friend whom the petition relates. 1 say that such 
libels upon officers engaged m the service of winch the Honourable Member has spukeii 
in terms of commendation, ought to be kicked out of the House. Now, Sir, 1 have had 
the, cuiiosity to refer to the lionourable Gentleman’s works of the time at which these 
transactions to which the petition refers took place. 1 cannot see what the Honour- 
able Member said about the case of Captain Dacres ; but he now says that the defeats 
which we sustained in that war were owing to these malpractices. It is odd that be 
has made this discoveiy at this late peiiod j and I will refer the House to one of the 
Honourable Gentleman’s own productions, in which he maintains the superiority of 
«^he American seamen over our own ; and after passing an eulogy upon them, in sup- 
poit of his assertion, he says — “they are more hardy, more sol»er, less subject to 
bodily disorders, and they aie educated. Such are the materials of which an American 
crew IS comjiosed.” I do not say that this statement may not be true in respect to 
the .American sailors geiieially ; but it is well known that we were always opposed to 
superior force, and that the deleats experienced, at the time adverted to by om navy, 
weie entirely to be attributed to this c‘ircumstance, I, therefore, for one, not only 
shall concur m \oting for the rejection of the petition, but 1 should like to add to the 
amendment “that it is tiivoloiis and vexatious.” c 

Mr. Cobliett. — After these very cross and severe animadversions from officers and 
cithers connected with the t\\(, ser\ices, who have been so seriously shocked, I su])j)0.se 
1 may be allowed to say something. Notwithstanding the numerous reinaiks which 
have been made, it is clear that nobody denies the existence of malpractices; and the 
nllcgation ot Ibis petition is acknowledged to be technically correct. Why, Sir, the 
Right Honourable Creiitlemaii himself has brought forwaid instances of (bstinguished 
officeis ot the nav\, who, by these very malpiactices, were promoted; that is, they 
were jiromoted by means of a violation of the law 

Several lloiiimrablo Membeis. — No! No! 

Mr. Cobbett. — Well, then, in conscMiuence, at any rate, of the neglect of the Lords 
of the Admiiaby ! But what have we to do with the character of the imluiduals 
who are the parties to this iietitiou What ! will we say it isuiiii excuse fm a man 
or will ye allow him toinge it as ins defence,— that because Ins accuser is a bad man’ 
who, umier similar cllcum^tauces, woidd lia\e been gmlty of the like commet,— the 
accused is, theiefore, the Ie.,s culpable If the present Luid ('liaiicellor, (a most im- 
possible tiling to occur, of coinse) weie convicted of biibery, might he not, upon this 
priucijile say, “Oh ! hAt Lord Bacon did the same thing 1 and would you ilms blast 
the character of tliat great and prufoimd philos<6pber AVhy, Sir, such a defence 
in the j'reseiit age would he iidiculed and laughed at. Now, I said, in the hegmmng 
of this debate, tli.it I did not voudi lor any fact stated in the petition; I told tlie 
Hoiiouialile Baioiu‘t, and 1 told the First Lord of the Admiralty so; but 1 ceitainly 
said that i perlectly hehi^ved all the facts theiem alleged to he line. 1 do not believe 
that the facts are pro[)ftily designated ; 1 do nut say that it is light to apply epitheis 
to the lionourable Baronet, lint is every man to he answerable for the wonting of 
the petitions he may have to present.? 1 say, no I for if you insist upon this rule 
you will soon do away wiili, and put an end to whe right of petitioning iiltogetht r! 
Hoiiomahle Members may dissent fioin me, but 1 say that this will be the case. 
Since PaihainiMit iiitt, we liave been told by one Honourable Member of the Petitions* 
Committee, tliat a petitioner has no right to have his petition read ; that lie has no 
right to have it printed. If no Hoiiouralde Gentleman is to present a petition, for 
, the wording of winch he will not hold himself responsible, I say again tlWie will be 
an effectual stop put to petitioning altogether. Now it is certain that theie have been 
in our navy very flagrant breaches of the rules laid down by the Admiralty, and 
Orders in Council, which, 1 say, ought to be held us sacred us the btatme laws of the 
country. Tnc Oiders m Council aie b.iiictioiien by law, and the Orders m Council 
Jiave beiya violated m every case to which the petilionei^ refer; and 1 hold that the 
question is not who are the petitioners in this case, but the real question is, whether 
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the allegations he true or false ? But it appears that there has subsequently occurred 
a gieat mitigation of the abuses complained of ; and therefore great apologies are now 
iiKide tor the.se ahimes, on tlie plea of the necessity of having in war-time a sufficient 
number ot officers for the service, and the difficulty of <!fl>taining, at such periods, 
lieutenants for tlie navy: and the Honourable and Gallant Admiral too, has just said 
that Ihcie was a gieat dearth or scarcity of officers at the period to which this petition 
refers. It is not to the petition, but to rqjtinns laid betore this House, that 1 will 
relvf, to shew what, has been the ‘-scaicity*’ of officers to which the (iallant Admiral 
has alluded. “Oh! but,” says the llonoiiiable Baronet, “you go so far hack.’’ 
Solely, tins Return does not go too far baclf f’ The Return, which was made in 18'25, 
purpuils to he a Return of the Midshipiiftin anJ Mates (the persoii.s from among whom 
lieutenants are made) who had passed their examinations, and had nut been pro- 
moted to the rank of lieiilenant, in each year, from 1804. This Return then, of 
Course, goes back to 180G, the jieiiod at which the Honourable Baronet the Member 
tui Sdiidwich was made a lieutenant. What had country then to pay i* Why it 
had to pay foi 2608 lieutenants, 1488 of whom only were in service; leaving, there- 
foie, 1 120 moie than the service required, but whom, iieveitheless, the couiitiy liad to 
pa\ ; so tliat we paid nearly double the number einjdoyed. But in the same year 
tliat iliis return was made, there were forty-one midslnjurieii and mates who pas.sed 
tlicn 1 ‘xammalioii, all ofwliom were of the jiroper age — who had jirodiiced the requirerr 
ci itificatcs — an<l who all stood r^ady to be promoted. Of this number fifteen did 
olitaui commissions as lieutenants, and twenty-six were left duly qualified to be made, 
but the llonoiuahle Baionet had the gieat luck to lie made over tlieir Iieads; — and he 
u us made, as the Right Iloiiouiahle Baionet admits, in defiance of the laws of the 
Admuall), and of Oideis in Council. Is’ow, I have a question which I sliould like 
to put to the Right Hommuihle Baronet, ami to which, 1 jiresiinie, he can have no 
olijection to give me .iii ai^svver. 1, on a fount* r occasion, gave luma list of names, 
among which were those of two Lokds of the Admnalty, and of the Secietuiy to that 
Board ; ami I asked him wliethei lie had any objection to such a Return being hud 
upon the tahh The Right Honouiahle Gentleman said, he saw what my motive 
was, ami added, tliat at that time the frauds were nutoiioiis; and as those things 
weie not piactised now, it would be forme to considei whether it would be fit that 
he should move foi that which w^mld shew up those officeis in the way that such 
a piDC. eding would do. 1 saal nothing at the time, and iiuleed, 1 had deter- 
mined ineiely to pieseiit this petition, and there let it rest; hut X cannot do so 
now. The Right llonoiuahle Baionet added, that at tliat time (here W'us a man at 
Suinerset-huiise, whose occupation it was to forge, to fabricate, and 

Su ,1 .lines (Trahain.— Not to forge , — I did not say to lorge. 

JMi ('ol)bett. — We^l! perhaps the word “forge” was iio^ used; hut certainly to 
make iqi and to lahneate ceititicates, for (lie purposJI of getting naval officers and men 
pionuited, &c., was tlie ciiine desenbed. But does the Right lloiioiirahle Baronet not 
know th.it that very man was tiled for that conduct, was found guilty, put into ilie 
piilaiy, whipjird, ami piiuislied severely for it-’ Was not also every pensioner who 
h.ul got into Greenwich IIo.spit.il tlirougli his instriimentah^y turned out of that 
ho>|.it.il ^ Does he not know also, ^that every man who received a pension through 
his means, h.id that pension witndiawn.^ But can the Ilonouruble Memhei s.iy ihat 
one oflieer who has been promoted thioiigh that man’s interference, by fabiicated 
ceilifie.ites, and workings, has been biokeii, oi brought back to the lank he lield 
hetoie ^ Not one ; ami this it is, which animates me on tlu^preseiit occasion. It is 
the diflereuce of conduct that is shown to poor uiifiiended mep, compared with that 
which is shown to officers, tiiM 1 cannot^oveilook. Many a man and many a woman 
has been punished severely lor loiging ceitificates of biith, &c. IJie man to whom 
1 allude was punished in the way 4 have slated; but the officers who have risen by 
these malpractices have been siiliered to benefit by them— iheieliy rendering justice a 
mockeiy. What I shall the law deal thus with the lich— and shall it not pmsiie the 
same course with the poor.^ However, my objection to the iiiutioii which has 
bteii made is, that lik ihe petition he rejected, it will he rejected, not because the .ille- 
gations are false.* If you do this, you will hurl defiance m the face of the people— 
,ay, it will he saying to them— but 1 had, perhaps, better not state what it would be 
saying to them. 1 shall vote against the motion; for, though I think the peiitioii 
may be ol)jecf|L)iiable as to the language wliich it adopts, in refeieiice to the persons 
to whom it applicii, there is no language in it which is disresjiectful to this House. If 
thp House lays it down as a law, that Honourable Members shall be held rei^iousihle 
fur the contents of every petition winch tliey present, it will go, eventually, to the 
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estinction of the privilege of petitioning altogether. I beg again to express my 
decided o])jection to the rejection of the petition. 

Mr. Harvey. — It not iinfrequently happens, that from the presentation of a petition 
like the present, very imjwrtant results ensue ; and it is in this view of the matter, 
that 1 am not disposed very strongly to oppose the reception of this petition. I am 
quite satisfied that the Honourable and Gallant Officer, to whom it refers, cannot help 
feeling the weight of the obligation which has been conferred upon him by the Ho- 
nourable MemW for Oldham. 1 say this, because it not seldom occurs, that an indi- 
vidual may be open to some secret imputation, which he, the accused, may ho particu- 
larly solicitous to have investigated ; auddhe effect of such inquiry often results, as in 
the present case, in the triumphant vindication of the accused party. And in this 
res]>ect it is, that I cannot withhold from the Gallant Officer my sincere congratula- 
tions upon the opportunity which has been afforded him so satisfactorily to explain 
the transactions which have been made matter of charge against him. Because, had 

l, as a Member of this House, hgqp asked, out of it, whether 1 knew a Gallant Officer, 

■who was also a Member, (that Gallant Officer’s name being mentioned,) and I had 
been further asked, “ Are you aware of the heinous offence which he committed some 
years since,— are you aware that he has been guilty of felony, — of forgery I say, 

if I,— or, indeed, any other man — had been asked these questions, it would be utterly 

♦impossible for me, or for any other individual to whom these remarks were addressed, 
not to feel a prejudice against the party so accused, though that party might he 
anxious for a full inquiry into such charges. In this respect, I say, again, 1 do sin- 
cerely congratulate the Gallant Officer iqion the occasion which has been affiirded him 
to explain these particular transactions, which were assuredly open to much misrepre- 
sentation. 

After that explanation, I must say it would be most unjust to cheiish any other 
impressions on our minds, but those which the House, 1 know, in common with 
myself, entertain upon the case. At the same time, I must protest against what 
appears to me to be an ungenerous attempt to* run down tlie efforts to abolish all 
public or official abuses, which are from time to time put forth liy some Ilonoiirahle 
Members, even though they may not exercise the same souml discretion which has 
been so vehemently enforced upon us this day. Those Iloiiounible Members, poihiqis, 
observe tbis rule as strictly as any other Gentlemen, on other occasions; jet they 
may, nevertheless, feel it to be their duty to bring forward such (piestions ns that 
which has been introduced by the Honourable Memlier for Oldbain. And it should 
be borne in mind, that such Members of this House as are siqiposed, like the Honour- 
able Member for Gldham, to rejircsent particularly, but, I bojie. not exclnsivelj . those 
classes whose employment is of a subordinate descnjition, sboiild have some allow.mce 

m. 'ide for being called upon to present petitions from such paities, as those w ho, m the 
present instance, have been so severely reprobated. The dis'*ussion will also liave 
the effect of showing, that, alfhoiigh such jiracticcs as those alluded to luriiunly 
existed to a considerable extent, jet that the Admiralty is found to have discouiitt*- 
nanced the practice for many jears, and that it is-iiow wholly discoiitinueil. AVliilst 
1 differ from the opinion, that no attention should be pnid to the statci^ieiits ot those 
whose chameters do not stand clear of taint, I cannot sub^ciihe to tlie flocliine, that 
the evidence of any man should be received without some degree of suspicion, who 
has himself been gmlty of that which he charges against another, and yet conn s lor- 
ward as a specimen of individual puiity in his own character And, without iiuving 
uj) the Honourable and Gallant Member in the asBuin|itioii, which 1 intend to be only 
general in its applicatiofl, if it happens that any individual have, at an early ])eiiod of 
his lifetime, committed himself in such a manner as has been described, 1 llimk it is 
too much to say, that no reference shall be made to the subsequent conduct ot that 
indivrdual, to his feats of bravery, and noble bearing against tlie enemies ot his coun- 
try ; and es|ccially when that individual has received the stamp of public approba- 
tion by being returned as the representative of a free constituency. 

Captain Klhot. — 1 ana sorry to trespass on the indulireiice of the House ; but I feel 
that 1 have a duty to perform, not only td'my self anil to the House but also to my 
brother officers. The petition refers to some “ abuses,” as they rtre called, in the prac- 
tice of the navy, and as regards ]>romotion, arising out of infractums of ceitaiii Orders 
of Council, and the regulations of the Admiralty. But it is allowed that these mirac- 
tunis were made with good reason ; because at the ])eriod referred to, no other means 
could be devised for securing n proper supply of officers for the navy. «i have looked 
attentively q^to this subject, since it was last brought before the liousc, and 1 find 
that in \he BIX years previous to 1800 there were 1400 midshipmen promoted to the 
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I'ank of lieutenants. So j»reat was the drain upon this rank of ofRcers, that at the end 
of six years it resulted that but 270 were added to the number of such ofIicers,-^and 
I further find that, durinjj the first four of those six years,, QUO were appointed, out of 
which nunilier, there were only nine individuals connected with tlie aristocracy ; and 
of these persons, six are still alive. The remaining three individuals died in the ser- 
vice; and I am happy to say that they all wore those badges of distinction which 
proclaimed them to be ornaments to the profession. So far from the system operating, 
as the llonoiirable.Member for Oldham lias described, to the exclusive benefit of the 
higher classes, our seamen have occasionajly been taken from before the mast, and 
made lieutenants. I knew that to be tlie ca%e in a ship which 1 had the honour to 
serve in, whilst 1 was in the Mediterranean ; five out of nine of her officers had 
been taken from before the mast. Three out of the persons so promoted did very 
badly, and wcic useless in their new situations; because they had not sufficient 
power or control over themselves to keeji within hounds; and I very well remember 
that the officer with whom I served said, always, * txive me hoys midshipmen, rather 
than diive me to the necessity of supplying officers from among men who have been 
before the mast, however well they may behave in that station.” The Honourable 
Member for Oldham, however, in trying to rake up the ashes of the dead, has spoken 
of the regulations which existed prior to the year 18UC, and he has talked much abou^ 
the great misfortunes which are likely to result to the service from early promotions. 
Sir, I defy the Iloiiourahle Memlier for Oldham to adduce any one act of tyranny — 
any one instance of a ship having been lost — or any other misfortune or casualty to 
the service — which has aiisen in consequence of a commander having been pro- 
moted at too early an age! I say. that the Honourable Gentleman is not justified in 
making these unfounded statements. As to his cruel and uncalled-for leference to 
my gallant friend, Captain Dacres, I will only say that he had served six years as a 
post-captain before he was iii fortunately taken by the American frigate, CGnsUtuiion ; 
and he, certainly, could not have been a better officer if he had remained all those 
years in the cockpit. In the ye.rr I8()f>, an Order in Council was issued; and it 
provided that, if any person should produce any false certificate of age or time of ser- 
vice, he should be rendered incapable of icceiviiig any commission ; and that if, at 
at any future peiiod, it should he discovered that his promotion had taken place 
through the medium of false certificates, he should be dismissed fiom the navy, what- 
ever his rank might he at the time of such discovery being made. Therefole 1 do 
not see any reason for raking up the ashes of the dead in the manner adopted by the 
lloiioiiralde Gentleman ; because prior to the year 1800 no penalty attached to the 
infraction ol the regulation, and 1 am happy to say that I myself am one of those who 
passed ex iminatioii at a time when 1 w as below the age required by that regulation. 

I shall not Irouhle^he House further; hut I think lhat,*as a Member of Parlia- 
ment|^ ami as an officer in his ^lajesty's navy, I hatfe a fair right to coinpluui of the 
course which has been piusued by the lloiiouiahle Member for Oldham, who has gone 
out of his way to make charges ag^iiust distinguished men, that are utterly unfounded. 
The case of Captain Dacres has nothing whatever to do with the matter. I say 1 
have leasoiito complain, the more particularly as this is not the first time the Ho- 
nourable Member has impugned Uinourahle Members of conduct which must have 
stained their character, if the charges had been true, and this, too, on occasions 
when no ope was heie to answci linn. 

Mr. Cobhett, and several Ilonomahle Members.— Name ! Name ! 

Captain Klliot. — When the civil retirements were before*lhe House, the Honour- 
able Member for Oldham said that he knew an instance of an^)fficcr, high in rank in 
one of the dock-yards, who Iiad been horned out of his office, in the vigour of life, 
ill order to inake'way for the hi other of a Cabinet Minister. Now, a more unfounded 
statement never was made to this^IIouse. 1 made notes of the allegation at the mo- 
ment, and perhajis the House would suppose that the Honourable Gentleman 
alluded to something which had taken place recently. 1 called upon him, therefore, 
to name the time at which this had occurfftl ; and 1 found* that he had had to go 
twcnty-sscven jejjrs^iack for his instance. It is really important that the House 
should know what the facts were. In the month of May, 180-1, Sir George Grey — 
«ot a brother of a (’ahinet Minister — was appointed a Commissioner of a dock-yard, 
and III July, lOOG, Sir Charles Saxton, who was then Commissioner at Portsmouth, 
applied to the Admiralty to he allowed to ictire upon a superannuation, on account of 
incompeteiiey froth age and infirmities, he having served his Ma^sty si^ty-one years, 
and being at the time seventy-five yeais of age. Now, this is tne man whoj accord- 
ing to the very candid stdiement of tho Iloiiourahle Member for Oldham, was in the 
U. S. JouuN. No. 5G, July, 1833. 2 £ 
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full vigfoui* of life ! I trust that when the Honourable Gentleman arrives at such 
an ape, he will live lonper to enjoy his vipoiir of life than the Honourable Baronet 
(lid; tor he died of extrejne ape within twelve months after leaving the dock-yard. 
Now, this pentleman went out of office at his own special request ; and no influence 
or interest was used to place Sir Georpe Grey in his situjjition, beyond that which his 
own character created. Sir Georpe Grey had been, for two years prior to this, a 
Commissioner, and was removed Irom Sh\eerness to Portsmouth, receiving nearly the 
same salary, but with double the expenses to meet, attachinp to the situation, which 
were necessary at Sheerness. The successor to Sir Charles Saxton was a man who 
possessed no family influL'iice, and no iaterest, excepting that to which, by his merits 
as an officer, he was entitled; — I mean Captain Lobb. Now, Sir, we find the Ho- 
nourable Member for Oldham going out of his way to throw a slur upon the character 
of two highly respectable individuals, merely for the sake of making an attack upon a 
nobleman who is, at present, at Jlje head of the Government, and is far alxive the 
reach of the censure of the Honourable Gentleman. 1 hope that the House will 
assist me in putting down such a practice, as permitting the freedom of debate to extend 
to unfounded attacks upon the characters of any individuals. 

Sir Robert Inglis. — In this instance I will not so much refer to the particular 
Question of the subject of this petition as I am disposed to do, however, with refer- 
ence to the remarks of the Honourable Gentleman on the right of presenting peti- 
tions. Now, Sir, the Honourable Member for Oldham ajipears to think that any 
petition which is intrusted to him, or any other Honourable (leritleman, ought, as 
a matter of course, to he laid upon the Table. I contend, on the otlier hand, that 
any petition which addresses the House in the language of courtesy ought to be as 
courteously received by us. If a petition be couched in other terms than those of 
respect, 1 think that any Honourable Gentleman, to w’ltom such petition is given, 
would exercise a very right discretion in not presenting*"it ; and if the Honourable 
Member for Oldham should tell me that tlie words adopted in the petition are not 
such as, if applied to himself, he would not have felt most keenly, I say 1 rather 
pity than envy him. Here the Ilonourahle Member has come forward and made 
a charge, if not of felony, at least of fraud, against a distinguished Member of a 
most glorious service, although he admits that he knows nothing of tlie facts of tlic 
case. The Honourable Member has asked what ^Vill become of the right of petition 
if the present petition be rejected ? The right of petition, certainly, has not been 
much interfered with, tliis Session at least; for more petition^ have been presented 
this Session than at any prev ious one. Nearly 10.000 have been presented ; and, 
as for their language, at no former period was greater license ever allowed. The 
House has, howev^er, exercised a sound discretion in deputing to a Committee tlie 
examination of tliose pdtitioii.s, that nothing shall be publishtd containing matter 
ofiensive to any party. As to the attack on Captain l)acres, I will just read the 
position in which that Gallant Officer’s vessel was placed: — At daylight, and on 
the day succeeding the action, the American prizAmaster hailed the ConUUntwrij to 
say that the Guerritre had four feet of w'ater in llie hold, and was in a sinking con- 
dition.” I have quoted this passage from Mr. James’s work, because I wished to 
have the privilege of supporting the motion for the rejection of this petition. 

Lieut.-Colonel Evans. — Iwould suggest to the Honourable Member for Oldham to 
withdraw the petition. • 

Sev^eral Honourable ly^^embcrs. — No ! No ! 

Lieut.-Colonel Evaqs. — That is my impre.ssion. The Right Honourable Baronet, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, has evinced considerable soreness at coinplaiiits 
made j-egarding the conduct of officers. * 

Sir James Graham. — Without notice. 

Lieut.-Colonel Evans. — I do not think the service lias any ground to complain of 
such a proceeding ; for it is well known that, generally, both the party and the public 
service are rdther gainers than losers l>y it. The jiresent is a strong instance in 
illustration of that fact. This case must be coii.sidered, both with reference to the 
person charged, and to the service at large. AVith resjiert to the' Gallant Officer, 
having had tlie honour of seiving with liim during the war, I take this opportunity 
of offering my humble testimony to his high honour and the bravery of his conduct;' 
and I cannot also hut recollect the claim he has ujion his country for the distin- 
guished services and merits of his father. But I have been requested by some of 
my consjitiu'.its to direct the attention of the House to this )ietition. I think this 
sort of petition, generally speaking, is more likely to be useful than otherwise; 
because it is caleulatud to call jiublic attention to the system of undue promotion!! 
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in the service ; but, nt the same time, T do not approve of instances being selected 
occurring so far back as thirty or forty years; cases of more recent occurrence 
ought rather to be chosen. Uhe Honourable Secretary to the Admiralty has 
alluded to the expediency of promoting boys, particiilaily in time of war. Boys, I 
know, have been promoted, ‘who subsequently became heroes, — no complaint, there- 
fore, can be made of such promotions ; but^of this I am quite sure, that promotions 
have been made in the army — I cannot speak positively with regard to the navy — 
of the most culpable description. Voung men who have know n no service liave been 
exalted above the heads of many of my biothW^)flicers, wlio have spent their best days 
in the active service of their country, and wdio then have been left to pine in a 
state of obscurity and want. This is a system which cannot be too soon put an end 
to. Without further trespassing upon the time of the House, I would earnestly 
recommend the Honourable Member for Oldham to withdraw the petition. 

C.iptain Elliot. — I beg to explain. I had no imPdlition whatever to give it as my 
opinion that lioys ought to be promoted cither in the navy or the army. All I said 
was, that Sir TIioiu.ts Foley, in bi& day, .Naid that, if be were in want of officers, 
he would rather have young midshipmen, under twenty years of age, than take 
seamen from before flie mast. « 

Lieut.-C'olonel Evans. — 1 beg to direct the attention of the Honourable and Gallant 
Officer to a higlier aiitliority, — 1 mean Loid Bolingbroke, who is well known to 
have expressed a decided opinion upon this subject. 

Lieut.-C'olonel Fox. — I am rejoiced at the Jesuit of this discussion, and wish my 
Ilqnouriible and (T.illaiit Friend joy; bjit cannot agree w'itb the Gallant C^olonel who 
spoke last ; for it would be liard for lionest men to be always employed in iTfuting 
eahniiiues. Tlie debati*, however, seems to show the folly of making regulations 
in ihemsehes ahsnid, and ^diith cannot be obeyed wilbont great injiny I must 
take this ()])p()rtnnity of making an obseiwation regarding another branch of the 
puldie s(>rvice, and I hojie in wliat I say 1 shall not be mi ‘•understood, and that no 
motives will b( attiilniieil to me. but tliose which naturally sjiring from a concern 
to ]irom()te the good of the country and the wn‘liVin‘ of the service to whi(‘h I belong. 
Wliilst <i \eil was throw'll, by the Orders in Council iii 1800, over the— 1 will not 
say eirors. bnt tin* bad custom ol tl^e service in the navy, — 1 wish one to be thrown 
i*etros])e( tively iijioii those wbieli relate to the bumbler ]»rivates of the army. Some 
years ago. gieat abuses were found to exist in tlie regimental books, especially in 
recording the ages of soldiers, which were habitually entered erroneously, and wil- 
fully so. They w'cre actually entered as far older than they really w^ere. The 
object w'as to enable the man to receive bis j»ension sooner than be ought to do, 
the age from wliich t|^e right of receixing pensions being eipiJiteen; and as boys of 
fourteen and fifteen frequently enlisted, they (often* from connexion or friendship 
xvith the Ordeily-rooni clerks) got their ages entered as eighteen. This abuse 
existed to an enormous and slianyjful extent, to the manifest loss of tlie public; 
and it xvas only to the vigilant diligence of the Right Honourable Gentleman, the 
Secietary at \\ ar, wjio has left traces of his talents and merJts in every successive 
office that he has filled, that measni'C}- xvere first taken to check and root out this 
disgraceful practice, — one which, though the individuals concerned are severely to 
he censured^ still does not entirely acquit those higher in rank, who ought to have 
superintended with greater care. 

Mr. Methuen. — I rise to Order. The matter upon w-hiA the Honourable and 
Gallant ( ffficer is addressing the House, does not seem to» me very relevant to 
the matter before it. • ^ 

LieiU.- Colonel Fox. — I mu»t fairly admit that I think the Honourable GentleiAan’a 
objection is, perhaps, well founded • What I was saying may not be exactly rele- 
vant; but as 1 deem the opportflnity so advantageous for introducing the subject 
on which 1 xvas addre^sing the House, I will hope for its indulgence for two 
minutes. I was about to say, that the cffifsequence of the examination that took 
place, was the discovery of innumerable cases in almost allliis Majesty’s regiments; 
and order^ were forth witlwissued to reduce to the ranks all those xvho xvere guilty 
x^o might liave become iiou-commissioiied officers, and to try all those who had 
become officers by a court-martial. This came liard upon many ; and in a regiment 
I had then the honour of commanding in America, 1 xvas obliged to reduce three 
or four of my bett serjeaiits — men who, xvith this single exception, Jiiore uiiim- 
peachable characters. Sir, in that rank of life the feelings of honour afe not, 
unfortunately, so strong as they ought to he, and as they are in tlie higlicA* ranks; 
though 1 will not here (nor is it my wdsh to do so) refer to the subject of giving 

2 fi 2 
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more than regulations for commissions. The temptations were great — the persons 
who committed these errors were vovy young — and the thing once done there was 
no retracting it; no confession could be unaccompanied with total disgrace. 1 will 
instance a case now pending, and one, I think, the House will allow of great hard- 
ship. A young man, seventeen years of age, enlisted in a regiment, and his com- 
rade, being in the Orderly-house, altered his age from, 1 believe, fourteen to 
twenty-one. In the course of time this fndividual became, through good character 
and attention to his duties, corporal, sergeant, sergeant-major, and, finally, rose, 
seven years ago, to be adjutant of his riigiment. The alteration in the books has 
been discovered, and he is now under al’rest, and about to be tried by court-martial ; 
and if he should be found guilty, his whole prospects in life will be blasted, and 
far worse will be his fate from having been an officer than had he remained a ser- 
geant. Sir, I only rose to express my hope that a forgiveness of the past will be 
extended to those who, though sartainly not to be justified, have in many cases 
deserved a pardon by long, faithful, and zealous services. 

Mr. Roebuck. — I wish to say one word with reference to the principle laid doivn 
by the Riglit Honourable Raronet, respecting the presentation of petitions. I am 
in the habit of presenting petitions olinoxious to many persons ; but I do so as a 
Matter of duty. I wish to know whether by throwing out this petition, we there- 
by cast a slur on the person presenting it ? I want to know in what way a person 
is to exercise his discretion, as to wliether he shall present a petition intrusted to 
him or nut ? I consider myself as acting in no other manner, when piC'enting 
petitions, than in cin official capacity. 1 have laid down a rule for myself to pre- 
sent petitions of tins kind, in order that I may bring the complaining parties hehA’e 
the House; and I think it exceedingly hard that the House should turn round 
upon me, and say that I am answerable for the allegations contained in those 
petitions. I am not answerable. If, indeed. I had*' justified the complaint, I 
might then be considered as becoming a party to it; but, if I do not justify the 
complaint, 1 hold myself entirely irresjumsible for the matter of the ]>etiti()ns. 
With respect to the present petition, 1 am of opinion not a sluadow of blame can 
be thrown on the Gallant Officer. And what injury has been done to that Gallant 
Officer by the Honouralde Member for Oldham, in presenting this ])etitioii ? 1 

confidently ask that question ^ Agreeing with* the Right Honourable Baronet, 
that nothing can be more improper than the eoiidiict of the party making this 
charge, I, at the same time, must vote for the leceptiou of this petition, though I 
hope I shall not be thought, in tliat case, to be giving countenance to the allega- 
tions it contains. 

Sir Matthew White^ Ridley. — I must trespass upon tlie attention of the House 
for a few minutes : this is too important a question to be di*cidcd hastily. AVlieii 
the Honourable IMemberfor Bath has been a little longer a Memlier of this House, 
I think ho will discover that it is upon hi.s own responsibility that he presents a 
petition ; and that he is answ'erable for the eoiitents of it, ]>iirticularly ^^hen that 
petition contains mos^ base, fal.se, and calumnious as.sertions respecting the charac- 
ter of an individual — whether a Member or not a Member of this Iloii.se. Not 
only is the Memlier who presents such a petitimi responsible to the House, but he 
is also responsible to the country for having invaded its privileges. The House of 
Commons, as the representatives of the people, are hound to receive their petitions, 
and to inquire into their grievances ; but they are not to be made the vehicle of pri- 
vate slander and false insinuations, condensed into a petition, against any individual. 
I am rather surprised, 1 own, at the observations of, the Ilonouralile and Gallant 
Mendier for Westminster; and that he should recommend the Honourable I\lcm- 
ber for Oldham to withdraw this petition, though 1 am confident he cannot, for a 
moment, lend himself to the views of these petitiovers. His liigh sense of honour, 
his own brave and gallant bearing in his profession, which all the world must 
know, — his fearless arid uiulaiinted character, render him above all suspicion 
upon any subject of that kind: ^Init 1 am sure he must feel a sympathy for 
the character of any other lionourable officer, who is made tlv? subject of such 
animadversions as are contained in this petition. I hope the House will mark 
the expression of their indignation iii this case. I should have no liesitatioA, 
if the forms of Parliament would permit one, in throwing the petition upon tlie 
ground, and trampling it under foot, as being, v/ithout exception, tlie most base, 
the m«/st insidious, and the most slanderous accusation that I ever heard brought 
against The eharacter of any individual since I liave had a seat in this House. Oli ! 
if I were to prodilce a certain little work, and read from it a few extracts on the sub- 
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ject of the Ten Cardinal Virtues : — but no, I would not do it ; and glad should I 
be if the Honourable Member for Oldham would display the same cautious for- 
bearance in attacking the characters of other individuals as Honourable Members 
evince about attacking his. But, if 1 were to produce that pamphlet, and read 
some passages of it,* I do not tliink it would raise him in the estimation of this 
House, of which he is now a Alember, I wish that, with the talents and ability 
he possesses — (and I readily acknowledge them to be great) — he would suffer them 
to be directed to objects of public usefulness* and, as a public man, I would recom- 
mend to him a little more attention to nublic consistency, before he ventures to 
bring forward accusations against individuals who stand far above him in all the 
rclati(ins, as in tlie distinctions, of life. 

Lieut.-Col. Evans. — 1 beg to be permitted to mention the case of a private soldier, 
which came to my knowledge the other day. It appears thafhe had served suffi- 
ciently long to be entitled to a pension of 9f/. per day ; but in consequence of its 
having been discovered that he had produced a ffifse certificate, by which he oli- 
tained an additional Id. per day, he has heoii deprived, not only of that additional 
sum, but of liis pension of 9</. a-day, to which his st*rvices fully entitled him. 

Lord John Bussell. — The case to which the Honourable and Gallant Officer just 
now referred lias undergone investigation ; and, in addition to the false certificate* 
of service, there was anotlier circumstance which weighed with the proper autho- 
rities in their decision upon this Ctise — which was, that this man, on being ques- 
tioned Avith regal d to his seiving in the battle of Waterloo, produced what appeared 
to be a Waterloo medal. TJiis medal was sent to the Mint to ascertain whe- 
tli^*r or not it Avas a real V\ aterloo medal. They returned lor ansAver, that it Avas ; 
but that the engraved name round the edge had been effaced, and another name 
cut by some sharp instrument : so that there aa’us actually a forgery of the Water- 
loo medal, As tliese niedaih arc marks of hoiioiirahle distinction, Ave <‘onsidered 
this a case of tliat grave cliaractcr which could not he ovei looked ; and that it was 
impossible for ns to rcluse sinking the man’s name altogether off the books. 

Mr. Buthveii. — I am sorry the llonouiahle Member for Oldham should have 
presented this jtetition j because AAheiieAer the House feels it necessary, as in the 
present case 1 think it must do, to reject a petition, it militates matciially against 
the right of the people to petition ^his House ; but 1 cannot consent to the recep- 
tion of a jietition coiitiiiiiiiig language AAhich it is unbecoming to apjdy to any man. 
Such, indeed, is the language in Avhich this ]»eiitioii is couched, that it actually im- 
putes to a Gallant Officer, a Meinlier of this House, the crime of felony. It is 
iinnecessaiy for me to say, that 1 do not for a moment believe the charge; I am 
sorry, hoAvevLU-, to perceive a disposition on the jiart of many Honoiirahle Members 
to cast a slur upon* the persons who present petitions t\f complaint, Avhich the 
House is' not inclined to entertain. I tlimk as^a general rule, if Honourable 
Mcinheis he satisfied that the language of the petition is proper, they ought not 
to be held responsible for its contejiis. 

Admiral FhVmiiig — The Honoiirahle J\Ieinher for Oldham has stated, that ift a 
particular period ol time during the Avar, there Avere aliout 3000 lieutenants on the 
list; but after deiliictiug the nurnbir einplo}ed at tlie signal toAver.s, and the num- 
ber of the sick and AAOuiided, it will not he found that there ^\ ere too many officers 
in the sen ice. The Iloiiourahle Member also refeired to the list of midsbipmea 
and mates Avho Avere Availing for promotion, and ho especially dAvelt upon the fact 
of their great number ; but he omitted to state that no qualification Avas, at that 
time, required, as to the age of the person to be jiromoted, ifrbeing the practice of 
the service, after an individu&l had ])a 5 ^ed his examination, to promote him with- 
out reference to age. This practice Avas, in many cases, absolutely necessary, (fther- 
Avise our fleets on foreign stations A^nild have been Avithout officeis. It Avas on the 
East India station that the lAnourable and Gallant Member lor SandAvich was 
promoted. At that time there aa^hs a great Avant of officers. In time of peace, in- 
deed, such regulations as have been spokeif»of may be ver/ proper to be attended 
to, hut tl^y cannyt Ifb acted upon in time of Avar. 

The petition Avas then fejected Avithout a division. 
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April. The navy, under the command of Rear-Admiral Sir T. Loni^, and the army, under that 
of Major-General M'Kenrie Fraser, co-operated in some movements in this month, for the purpose 
of dislodging the French from Rosetta. A detachment of the army, under the command of Brlg.- 
General Stuart, marched on the 3d from the eastern heights of Alexandria to the wells of Aboukir. 
The caravansera post had been retained with ihuch spirit by a detaihment of marines, after the 
army under Lieut.-thilonel Bruce had retreated upon a former occasion, and was very efficient iu 
present operations. The greatest part of the 4tli was employed in jiasslng the infantry and camels 
to the caravansera, in landing guns and ammunition, and in substitutiinr the latter and intrenching 
tools for camp equipage. A body of 200 seamen, under Lieut. Robinson, were added to the army. 
Capt. Hallowell volunteered bis services on this occasion, and his active co-oiieration was useful to 
every department t.— 4. Captain F. lA Maitland, of the Kmerald, 30, after a bard chase of 10 
hours, captured the Austerlitz, of Nantes. (French privateer brig.) mumiting It niiie-])uunders, 
with a complement of % men.—f). The C’nce, A‘2, H. Pigolt (Leeward Island station,) captured 
(the French privateer brig) L’Austeiiitz, of IH si\-pouruleis and 12r> nieii. — Id. Additional 
heraldic honours to Admiral Lord Colli ngwood —10. Galleard, (Spanish privateer,) 4 giiiH, and 
36 men, taken by the Richmond giin-brlg, 14, Llcnt. S. Ilemmgs, Sjmnish loast.— Pike, 
(schooner,) Lieut. .Tohn Ottlej’, (4. B. 1S04) taken off Altavella, on jiassagc fioin Jamaica to 
Curacoa, by Le Marat (French privateer). Fou Fou, (Fiemh piivateer,) 1 gun, and 43meii, taken 
by the Pitt, (schooner,) Lieut. M. Felton. (Jamaica station.) 

May 3. L’Oiseau (French schooner,) letter of marque, 4 guns, taken by the Sjbillc, 3S, R. 
Winthorp, at sea. — 8. Captain O Miller, of the Pallas, .‘tj, about leaiMU'S from Cajic ('rtugnl, 
captured L’Aleret, (French privateer,) of 1 1 guns, and men. — 15. Josephine, Freni h si booner 
privateer,) 4 guns, 45 men, taken by the Amethyst, 3d, M. ''eymoiir, (lioine station.,— 2 1. 'J’be 
boats of the Scout, (sloop,) 18, and Morgiana, ( Mediterranean station,) undei the dirci’tion of 
Lieuts. butlierland and Batteraly, came up witli near C’lpe 'rudulfMi, and earned iintlei’ a lieuvy 
fire, the Sail Francisco Settaro, alias La Ifeterrninado, Spanish jjiivateer, of 3 guns, and swivels, 
and 2Q men. The boats had 1 killed, and I wuiiiidcd — Dauntless, ^sloop,'' (J. Stiacbey, IH, 
(B. 1801) taken by the French at the surrender ot Dautzic — Jackall, (gun brig. ) Lieut. (’. 
Stewart, (18, B. ISOl) driven on shore and destroyed near Calais, in the night j trtw saved, but 
captured. Cabsandra, (cutter) liieut. George Lc Blanc, (10, B 1H)5) upset in a squall oti Hour- 
deaux ; 11 of the creiv peiished. Explosion, ( bomb.) F. 3(lltott, (12, P. l7or,j lost on Sandy Island, 
near Heligoland, by the Ignorance of the pilot ; crew saved. 

, June 5. The bouts of the Pomone, 40, K. Barrie, cut out (rom Les Sables ]>'01onnp, 14 sail of 
merchant vessels laden with provisions and naval stores.— (k Meiiede, (''jianisli piivateer,) 2 
guns, 2 swivels, and 30 men, taken by the Port d’i:spagiie, (sloop, JC, Lieut, Stew art, (Leeward 
Island station).— y. llow-lioat, (Spanish,) 10 men, taken by the IMaii, ('■cbooner, ) 12, Liciit. 
Evelyn, (Leeward Islands) — 1,'{ De Bon Vassallio, ('^jianisii jiruateer 3 guns, 12 nun, taken by 
the Scout, IS, \V. Raitt ; and Red wijig, (sloop,) l8, F Vshci, ( Itli‘dil<'i:-aiieaii staiiun).— 17. liii 
Bueno llnion, (French privateer,) 1 gun, 30 men, taken by the Ailamaiil, 50, J. s,tji(.j,^ (Jamaica 
station).— 23. ^ Victoria, (Spanish privateer,; 2 gnus, 25 men, taken by ilie DexUious. ^giiii brig.) 
14, Lieut. K. Tomlinson, (Meilitcrr.mcan si.ition . 

July. The Royal Naval AHy'luin .it Greenwich opened.— 8. Biibelloii C^paiTisli jn ivateer), 2 
guns, 45 men, taken by the Monie Fortunee, brig, )2,J. T Roue ( Jamaica station ).-10 The 
Jaseur, 12 (French;, taken 8 leagues south-eabt of the Lillie Andaman, by the Bombay, 58. W. J. 

rile bouts of the squadron, under tlicMoinmaml ofraptain C Dukes, of llie ILuurd, 
l8, sloop, gave chase to and succeeded in capluiing, in the Peiius Bietun, nine t Iiasse-niaiees, two 
of them bearing pendants, and armed witJi 2 four-poundeis iiiul 4 swivels ; ilie tenth was scuttled 
by the enemy, and six were driven on .sbore.-2H. L’b sperance ( Fiench privateer), 18 men. taken 
by the Hunter, sloop, 18, H.S. Inglefield (Jamaica station).— In this month a proclamation was 


t • Continued from No. 51, p 270, 

i The army advanced by the route of Fdko towards Rosetta on the 5th. Capt. Nicholls, of the 
marincB, was left in cnininand at tlie caravansera, wnlli In lank and file. After a slight oiiposition 
on the bth, at the village of Ilumet, the luiporlaiit post ot Aoouniamlour was t.iken iiosscssion of, 
and the enemy being driven in every direction into Rosetta f,„in the sand-hillb whuli encircle the 
town, lUpartial investmenktook place, as, lro;u.]ts eieal extent, ami the smalli.cRs ot the army. It 
vvns not able to invest the wiiole A .summons w as sent on the 8ili to the autbontie-, with lavour- 
aule terms wbicli not being lu ceded to, the army eoutinuid to batter the town ; and the summons 
was repeated on the l«th, lyilitlie same bad sui eess Attirn-maiu iig belme the town till the 24tb 
without heiiig able to make tJie de-,ired inii.ussn.n, the Mapai (/eiieial returned to llie position 
with the wreck of the aimv, on the eastern liei-dils hi loi e Alexandiia. The events winch attentled 
this service w ere ot a peculiar nature, and siicmiI.u ly uiituilunute. The exjiecled junction of the 
Mamelukes had induced the (leneial to jn-rsi-Veie in bis attack, udm b, attei all, pioved to be a 

Wu--. ... l..llcU,«,uudcd,i....o..cr.,«ud 
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issued by the Americans, prohibiting British armed vessels from entering the United States, and 
all British ships were ordered to evacuate the ports of America, in consequence of the capture of 
the Chesapeake. * 

August 3. El Verga del Rosaria (Spanish settee privateer), 2 guns, 20 men, taken by the Bittern, 
18, E. A. Doun (Mediterranean station). — 4. The Laura, cutter, 10,^-iieut. K. Vetts (Leeward Island 
station), after a running light of several hour'<, captured liC llhone, French letter of marque, ol 6 
guns and 2Gmen, of whom 2 were killed and 6 wounded. — 7* Three armed polaccas having been 
chased into the harbour of Begu, on the coast of Catalonia, by the Hydra, 38, Capt. G Mundy, the 
captain ordered a party of fafty seamen and mariifcs, under the command of the second lieutenant, 
Mr. Drury, to land aikl attack a battery which protected them j but iiotwithstaiuling a heavy fire 
from the Hydra, to cover the boats and to draw tfic particular attention of the battery, the detach- 
ments were soon exposed to a cross discharge of laqgridge from the shipping and battery, as well as 
musketry Iroin the rocks. Thus opposed to more than three times their force for two hours, in a 
fort containing four ^G-pounders, strongly defended by nature and art, they undauntedly advanced, 
drove the enemy from the buttery, possessed themselves of the vessels, and deliberately laying out 
hawsers to the very rocks from which the enemy were galling tliem with a fire of musketry, uiid in 
the teeth of a fresh hree/.e, succeeded in warping them oif. The judgment and bravery of Lieuts. 
Drury, Hayes, and Pengclly, the two latter belonging to the mariney, were highly conspicuous. 
■ Only one seuinan was Killed, and six wounded. The vessels captured were the Prince Eugene, 16 
guns, 130 men; La Belle f'uroline, 10 guns, 40 men; 11 Carmen de llosurio, 4 guns, 20 men. — 
15. The Blonde, .38, V. V. Ballard (lieeward Island station), captured the French privateer La 
Dame Maret, 5 puns, 60 men, and also L’Hortense (late Eclair), mounting S guns (the wholeiaof 
which were thrown overboard in the chase), and 28 men. — 16. An expedition • having been lifted 
out, under the ruminaiid of Lieut. -General Lord Carhcurl and Admiral Gair.hier, to support the 
demand of the British guverni.*lent for the temporary deposit of the Danish ships of war in British 
ports, ariived and effected a landing on tins day between Elsmeur and Copenhagen. The British 
flijet consisted of the Prince ol Wulei^, 98, Admiral J. Ganihier, Capt. Sir Home Pojiham, of the 
fleet, undC.ipt. A. M'Kenzie- Ponipde, 74, Kear-Adnilral Stanhope, Cajif. .1. II. Daercs ; Centaur, 
74, Com. Sir S Hood, Capt. W. H.\\ebley (Parry); Mars, 74, W. Lukin; Brunswick, 74, T. 
Graves; Ilerciile, 71, IIoii. J. Colville; Maida, 74, S. H. Linzee ; Spencer, 74, Hon. II. Stopfordj 
Superb, 74, D. M'Leod ; Minotliir, 74, Rear-Admiral W. Essingtoii, Capt. J. C. Mansfield j Valiant, 
74, J. Young; Alfred, 7li J. Bligh ; Captain, 74, I* Wolley j Defence, 74, C. Ekins; Ganges, 74, 
Com. R. G. Kea*s. Cujit. P. Halkct j Goliah, 74, P. Paget ; Orion, 71, A. C. Dickson ; Resolution, 
74, G. Bullion , Vanguard, 74, A. Frazer, Agamemnon, 64, ,1. Rose; Diidator, 64, D. Campbell j 
Inflexible, 64, .1 R. 'Watsoii ; Leyden, 64, W. (’niiiherland j Nassau, 64, R. Camjihell ; Ruby, 64, 
J. Draper. Besides these, there were upwards of 40 frigates, sloops, bombs, and guii-hrigs, making 
a total of about b.'i vessels ol war, exclusive ol .377 transports, measiuing 7H,120 tons, and conveying 
about 27,000 lioops Com. Keats, with the (laiiges, Vanguard, Oiion, and Nassau, with three 
frigates and ten brigs, were stationed in the Great Bell, to prevent supplies being thrown into 

* In consequence of tlie great preponderance of France, acquired by her arms on the Continent, 
and to prevent the Danish navy from fulling into her power, an expedition was fitted out to support 
the demand of the British Government for the tempoi.iry deposit of the Danish slnjis of the line in 
one of the Biilisli ports The land foKcs were tonimandcd by Lieut.- General Lord Cathenrt, and 
the fleet by Admiral Giflnbifr. A landing w'lis efteeted o»j August Td, 1807, between Klsineur and 
Cojicnliageii, w’ltliout oiiposition. A jiroclamatioii w'us isiAied by the two euinmaiiders, the object 
ot whitli was to obtain a petue.ible tonipliaiiee wulli the demands of guveinment; but that not 
taking plaee, hostilities wcie comnieneed, and ajiproaehes made for the .siege ol Copenhagen. Ac- 
tions took platg between the British gnn-brigs and the gun-boats ol the Danes, BngadiertGeneral 
Det Ken smiiriscd .'ind touk ihc jiost of Fredericks work, commanded Ijvamajor, nide-de camp to the 
crown-priiue, w ho t .ipitnlated wiili b.)0 men and ofheers, with a loiiiiilery and depot of cannon and 
pow’der , the King’s hoiistlioUl, with jia'jl of his wardrobe, plate, wine, mid books, were suffered to 
come out ot the uly to tollow' Ins majesty, who w’lth pa8.sportB h.id withdiawii to Colding. On 
August 11, the Coiniis, E, Heywood, who hud been sent iii jiursuit of a Danish frigate that had 
quitted Elsinenr Boad in the night of the i2th, fell in with the FredencKscoarn. of 36 guns and 226 
men,* tile Coimis carrying only 22 guns, 10 carioiianes, and Ufi men. A smart action of about 
foity-hve minutes preceded the captuie, wliich ended by the two slijiis tailing on houid each other. 
The Coimis had only one wounded ; the Dane had 12 killed and 1^0 wounded, several mortally. 
Alter a hoinbarilineiit of three njglils, Conenliageii, its i it adel. fleet, and arsenal, surrendered on 
September 7. 'J’he killed, wounded, and mt^siiig, ol the British, amounted to 21 1 ; the squadron 
had 13 Killed and 31 w'ounded. The bomhauiineiit had set the town on lire on the2d,^na it was 
wuapt in lliimes till the evciniig of theg^th* when a eonsidcjahle jiurt of it being consumed, threaten- 
ing the speedy destruction of the q^hole, the gcneiiil coiiunaiuluig the garrison. In order to prevent 
this calamity, agreed to a capitulalion Admiral Gambler’s squadron took possession of sixty sail 
of Danish vessels, besides llie sliips of the line. On Octolier 13, the le-cmbarkution of the British 
army beg.in, and was completed by the 20th *111 the space of six* wpeks, such was the activity, 
energy, ainl yenl ol tj^e navy and army, that the whole ol the captured Danish fleet (except two 
nnscrviceable sliij#! of the line and two tiigates, which were destroyed) were fitted out for sea, and 
all the large ships laden with masts, spars, timber, and other store?, from the arsenal ; from whence 
•also niiicly-two caigoes w'cre shipped on board transports and other vessels, the sum of whose 
burthen exceeded 20, bOO tons. A considerable number of musts and sp.ar^ were put on board the 
Leyden and Iiille\ihle, and some valuable stoics on hoard his Majesty’s other ships. Of the three 
ships on the storks two were taken to pieces, and the useful part of Ihcir timbera brought away ; 
and the third being iu a considerable state of forwardness, was sawed in varioui^parts and suffered 
to fall over. • 
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Zealand ; and the Defence was detached with the Comus in pursuit of the Frederickscoarn into the 
Cattegat. (See Sept. 70 — 18. £1 Kuitrada (Spanish privateer), S guns, 30 men, taken by the Con* 
fiance sloop, 16, J. L.Yeo, on the coast of Spain. The Narcissus, 36, C. Malcolm, after a ten 
hours* chase, iii lat. 45 deg. 30 min N. and long. 10 deg. 20 min. W. captured the Spanish national 
schooner Cantela * pierced fur guns, but only enrryingfi, and 20 men. Cupt J. P. Stewart, of the 
Fort d'Espagne, 16 (Leeward Island station), captured Lu Maria, Spanish schooner privateer, of 1 
gun and 74 men; two days utter, the boats of the Balnhoii, in conjunction with the armed prize, 
Maria, destroyed u privateer in the hay of St. Juaii, and on Sept. 12, the boats ot the Port d'Es- 
pagiie captured EL Rosario, Spanish schooner privateer, of I gun and 34 men, all of whom escaped 
on shore. — La Musqiuto, b (Ficiich), taken by the Luck, 18, 11. Nieliolus, and Ferret, brig, 18, U. 
Lerniock (Jamaica station). — 29. L'lucoinparabie (French privateer \ 2 guns, 27 meu, taken by 
the Plantagenet, 74, Win. Bradley (Home stat/on). — 31. A Dutcli schooner, 8, was taken in the 
port of Samorang, in company with a large merchant brig, by the Psyclie, 36, K. B. K. Pellew, and 
destroyed on the following day. 

September 1. The Scipio, (Dutch corvette,) 24, taken off Java, together with two merchant 
vessels, by the Psyche, 36, F. B. II. Pellew. — 2. An embargo laid on the ships and vessels belonging 
to the King of Denmark. Heligoland w<«i*taken by tlic British. The island ot Kugen cnpitiilnted to 
General Brune, by which capitulation the Swedish army was to rtiurn home, and the Swedish navy 
abandon the island and Swedish Pomerania. — 7. The following Danish ships surrendered at the 
attack on Copenhagen (see August 16.) by the British lorce*. under the command of Admiral Gam- 
bier**, and Lieut.-Geneiul Lord Catlicart, except those inarkeil t, w’liich were ufterw'ards found, 
TliDse marked 1, being old, w’ere destioyed. Three gun-boats were brought home safe — the rest 
were destroyed. Christian VII., 96 , Neptunos, 81; Waldemaar, 84 , Priiuess Sophia Ficderlck, 
74; Justicia,74; Heir Ajipurent Frederick, 74; CrowiiPniice Fiederick, 74 , Fycn,74; Odin, 74; 
Three Crowns, 74; SkeoJd, 74; Crown Princess Maria, 74 ; Denm.ak, 74 ; Norw'ny, 74 , Princess 
Caroline, 74; tDelsmarsken, 64, Syeren, 74; -fMars, 64; Pcarlur, 14; Jlarfrciii, 44; Frea, 44; 
Iris, 44; Buta, 44; Venus, 44, Nayardeii, 36 ; tNympheii, 36; » Fredcncksten, 2^^ ; 

Little Belt, 24 , t-Saint Thomas, 24, Fylia,24, Elbe, 20; Eyderen,20, Gluckstad, 20 ; Salpen, 18; 
Gluinmau, 18 , Ned Elven, 18, Delphinen, 18; Flowen de Fisk, 18; j Alert, IH, Mercury, 18 ; 
Courier, 18; jOrnen, 10; ^Brevdragereii, 14. “I have beheld,” states Admiral Gainhier in his 
dispatch, “ with admiration the manly couraee and aidiious exertion with which, on one occasion 
in particular, they (the advanced squudion oi sloops, bombs, gun-bng''. ^c.) sustained for more than 
four hours, u battery and luccssaiil cannonade with the Danish batlcnc'*, blocK-sliips, praams, and 
gun-boats, in a situation W'hcre, from the shoaliiess of the water, it was impossible to bung any of 
the large ships to their support. 1 feel it my duty to make a particular acknow leilgnicnt of the 
aid 1 have derived from bir Home Pophuiu, captain of the fleet, whose prompt resources and com- 
plete know'lodge of his profession, especially of thot brandy whu h is connected with the operations 
of an army, qualify him in a particular manner lor the arduous and various duties with which he 
has been charged.” — 13. The Bacchant, 20, S. W IngletieM, (Jamaica station,) captiiicd the Spa- 
nish privateer schooner, Amor dc la Patna, of .3 guns and 63 men. — 1 1. Cupt. \. V. Ballaid, of 
the Blonde, (Leeward Island station ) captured L’Hirondelle, French schooner privateer of 8 guns, 
(six of which were thrown ovei board in the chase,) and 84 incii ; and hve days after he captured 
the French privateer brig Duqiiesiie, (late British schooner Netlcj,) of 17 guns, 4 swivels, and 123 
men, (see also October 14). — 17i Barbara, (cutter,) Lieut K. D’Arcy, (lt>, l’>, ii^u6 ), taken and carried 
Into Cayenne by the General Flrnen, Fi eiich privateer, 14 guii-, after an action of three hours. — 


* She was commanded by Don Joseph dc Toledo, a lieiitciiunt in the Spanish nap', and charged 
with despatches for South America, which, with her guns and a bout, she threw overboaid during 
the chase. 

•* His services on this occasion raised him to the peerage, .itul he received the thanks of both 
houses of Parliament. Thanks were also given to Rear Admirah, Essington, Sir Samuel Hood, Cap- 
tain Sir Home Pu|)ham, and to theseveral captains and officcTs of the fleet The thanks to Admiral 
Gambler were thus worded ; “For the distinguished ability and promptitude dispbiycd in the judi- 
cious distribution of His Majesty’s fleet under his commund in the Baltic, by which all succours 
were cut off from the island Zealand, and the nniiitcrruptcd operations of the army at the siege 
of Copenhagen were secured; and for liis zealous and coiclial co-operniiun with the land forces 
during that important service, and also for the judgment and indcfatigahle uctivily muiiii'ested by 
him in equipping the Danish navy for sea, and in i fleeting the enibiirkation and removal of the 
naval sloros from the arsenal of Copenhagen.” IIis Lordship’s arisw or to the vote of thunks should 
also he here recorded. ” The profession in which I have been bred is by no means calciiinted to 
qualify me to deliver iny seniiments before such on us*-cmbTy as your Lurdhliips : 1 thef-efore hope 
lor your indulgence, and that you will make that allowance lor any dcticieiuies which 1 stand in 
need of. My Lords, the service wdneh was committed to the charge ot my noble colleague and 
myself, required great inoderB**iori and humanity ’*i the cvecution of it ; and it was our earnest 
endeavour to exercise both ; but unhappily the Danes made that unavailing rcMstanOe to us, which 
drove us to measures very contrary to our inclinarions. For the Joss of lives, ^ud blood that wag 
shed on that occasion, the Dani.sh government bus alone to answer. ISIy Lords, the flag-officers and 
other officers, with the heamen and marines under niy command, evinced the greatest .'dacrity and 
zeal inihcscr\ue; and I am sure, wlien occasion require, they will manilest equalbravery. — 
Having bicn so hajipy as to ohruin tlie royal appiubalion ol his Majesty of my conduct, that of your 
Lordships, also of the other House ot Parliament, and, I trust, of the nation at large, I beg leave to 
say, I uttiibule our success to the favour ol ilivinc Piovidence, which has beciiko often iniinilested 
to the country in t.mes of difficulty and distrebs, and which has rescued us from dargeiB uo other 
power could effect,” &c. 
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27. The Virginet, 38, Capt. Brace, Intercepted the Jesua Marla Josef*, Spanish privateer, of 14 guns. 
She had 120 men when she lefl St. Sebastian on the Ut of this month, but only 45 on board when 
taken, with some Knglish prisoners. Captain Brace shortly after recaptured the Commerce, one 
of the lugger’s prizes, — Moucheron, F. James Hawes, 1(> Pr. P. 1802 .lost in the Dardanelles. 

October 1. Mr. Rogers, master of the Windsor Castle packet, on his passage from England, with 
the mails for Barbadoes .ind the Leeward Islands, whs attacked by a Freneh privateer, after haying 
in vain attemj)tcd to avoid an nctioii. At noon she got within gun-shot, and begun her fire, which 
was reluriifd from the stcrn-cliase guns of the pncjtet : on the Frenchman coming near, she was 
hailed in very opprobrious terms, and desired to strike her colours. On rclusing to do so, he ran 
alunghide, grappled the packet, and attempted to hoard, which was repulsed by the pikes, with the 
loss of eight or ten men on the part of the enemy? when the privateer attempted to get clear by 
cutting the grapplings, but was prevented by the mtinyard being locked in her rigging. Great 
exertions were cunlinucd on botli sides; ])ait of the crew stationed in charge ot the mails, had to 
shift them as ciicuuislanccs required, or to cut them away in case of necessity. About three, one 
of the ()-j)Oiinder canonadcs was gut to bear u()ou the privateer, loaded with double grape, canister, 
and one hundred musket-balls, Avhich was fired at the monicMit tlie enemy was making a second 
desperate attempt to board, and killed and woiiiuled u great *nnmber. Soon after this, Mr. Rogers 
embraced the O])poi tuiiity ol boarding in turn, with only liv'e men, and succeeded in driving the 
enemy from bis quarters, and about four o’clock the privateer was conquered. She was named the 
Jenne Richui d, ol 7 guns and 92 men, of which 21 w'crc found dead on her decks, and 3.3 were 
wounded. The p.Tclvct liad .'1 killed, and 10 severely wounded of her little crew', amounting to only 
2rt men and boys ; the mizenrnast and maiiiyard carried away, and the rigging fore and aft muc/l 
damaged. — 2. l.a Victoirc, ( Freneh schooner,) H snivels, 2H men, taken by the Boreas, 22, R. flcolt, 
(Ihnnc station 1 1. Alert, Freiuh privateer, 20gnns, I-JOmen, taken by the Blonde, V. V. Jtal- 
hi^l , (Leeward Island station).-*-lfi. Pert, Donald ruinpbell, 1(1 Pr. P. iPO.r, lost on the island of 
^Imta Mnigaielta; 11 of the crew perished — 17. The Snperieurc brig, Ifi, Capt. Duller, (Leeward 
Isluyd station,) after a most severe action of an hour and n quarter, captured the French schooner 
])nvaleer La .Tojio L’Oil , in the e.iily pait of it, the Ciiptain received a musket-ball through the 
liead, while in the act of attcuiipting to hoaid, and iiiiniednitely expired. The command then 
devolved on Lieut. .T. <L Bud, who with the officers and crew gaPantly continued ilie contest, and 
brought it to a successful issue.* La Jopy L’Oil w-as pierced for 14 guns, but had only 7 mounted, 
and 115 men. She bad 1,5 killed, 19 wounded La Superieure had 4 killed, 8 wounded. J/ieutennnt 
R Carr, ol ilie \ttnilive gnii-hrig, (Leeward Island station,) captnied tlie .Spanish lugger jinvateer, 
Nueslra Seiiora dei Curineii, with 2 guns, swivels, and small arms, and C3 men, 3 ot w'hom were 
w'ounded.— .V» Capt. (1. 1^1. Honey, of the lleiuld sloop, ( iMediterruneun station,) 13, observing an 
armed tr.ihiu colo undei the foiliess of Otianto, sent Lieut. W. Foreman with the boats to bring 
lier out, which w as gallantly executed iiiu^er a heavy fiie fiom the shc're and the vessel ; she proved 
to be tlie C.i'sar, French pi ivateer, of 4 guns, hoiiiul w ith supplies to Corfu.— 26. Subtle, ( schooner,) 
Lieiil. \\'. Dowers, 10, stiuck on the locksot Bcimuda at 10 o’clock at night, crew saved. — 29. Cap- 
tain T. Muiiby ot the Thalia, .'16, after a long chase, oft Clierbourg, captured the French privateer, 
Le Regain, ot 14 gnus, and men. — .10. La Bolieniieinie, (French pnvateei,) 2 guns, 44 men, 
taken by tiie Plover sloop, Philip Biowiie, (home station).— At the close of this month Rear- 
Admiral iSirW. S 3initli was appointed to command a blockading squadron on the coast of Por- 
tugal I. • • 

Nuveiiibei 4. Geiieial rcqirisals issued against Denmark, 'ilnscany, Naples, Ragusa, theRepubllc 
of the .^cveii Klaiulv, and all other jioita and places in ilie Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas, 
which w'tic occupied by the .iriiiM of Fiance or her allies. — 6. (hipt. P. L. Kosenhagen, of the 
Volago, 22, (’Mediterranean station,) captnied the French nation.il schooner Success, of lO'guns, 
and 59 men. Cajitaiii H. E. P. Sturt, ot the Skylark, (sloop,; 16, eaplurid Le llenaid, (French pri- 
vateer lugger,; of 1 1 guns, and 39 men, in the act ot taking pusscssiun of another brig, under the 
North Ftjrcland. — 7. Tlie Elk, IS, ,1. CooTilaii, (.Jamaica st.ition,) captured the S])nriish schooner 
Posta di Carnccus, 1 gun.— 10. Jwveiet, (sloop,) R. .1. It G’Couiior, (18, B. 1306), lost in a violent 
gale on the Galloper , crew' saved. — 11. The Order of Council of the 7th of January, having been 
loiind nat to answer the desired purpose ol compelling Bonaparte either to recall the obnoxious 
Orders, decl.inng the British Islands in a slate of blockade, or of fiiducing neutral nations to 
interpose with effect to obt.iiii then revocation, three additional Orders %vere issued to accomplish 
the object. Capt. G. Stuart, ol L’Asmable, 32, about 14 leagues to the nortluvard of the Vlie, after 
a chase of .5 hours, captured La Decide, a beafltitul French lugger privateer, mounting f6 guns, 
w'ilh a compleinent (it 51 men. Williaiin (.''..S ) John Fox, (Master) 12, P. 1798; lost in the Gut 
of Canso, Ndva Scotia, crew saved^lS. The Oberon, (brig,) Ki, C. M. Sutton, after a chase 
of 4 hours, captured tlie Frcndi lugger privateer La Kutaha, carrying 14 guns, and 48 men, 
about 10 leagues off Low'estofl’c. — 11. L’Atef, (French privateer,) 2 guys, 32 men, taken by the Car- 
rier, (cutter,) 10, Lieut. W. Milne, acting, (home Jftition,) — 15. Fnedlamf, (French schooner priva- 

• She u’ul a complc^le vessel^f her description, and commanded by a dashing, enterprising officer, 
who had c.iptuiKl ,15 vessels,— nine diniug this last ciui/e. 8he did not surrender till he was 
wl^indcd, being the oiilj person hurt,— liei sails riddled by tlie musketry, and bi ought down by the 
grape shot. Her gallant commander cxjiiicd of u ninskct-bull wound an the surgeon went to his 
assistaiuo. 

t 111 November tln»ro)al family of Foitugal embarked at Lisbon for the Brazils, with 7sa{lof 
the line, 5 fiigates, &c. Tlie Puilnguese fleet was alleiuled by tlie British ships Moflboryugh, Lon- 
don, Monarch, and Bedtord, under the command of Captain Graham Moore. p 
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tfcer,)9gun9,4l men.tAken by the Swallow, 18, A. Mltner, (home etntlon.)— 17. Capt. J. Lake, of the 
Surinam, (aloop,) 18, captured in the mouth of the Channel, after a chaae of 10 houra, the French 
privateer L’Amiral Dacrea, of 14 bix-poundera, and 76 men. Firefly, (achooner,) Lieut. Thomaa 
Price, (T. 1805), lost in a ^urricane olf Curacoa, by striking on a sunken rock. All on board 
perished except the Surgeon. — 20. The squadron under the command of Sir Edward Peliew, 
sailed from Malacca to Java, and destroyed the Dutch ships of war lying at Grieaae, together with 
all the guns, military stores, itc. 'J’lie following Dutch ships were burnt : Revolution, 70, Pluto, 70, 
and Kortenaan, 68. The hired bng Ann, of 12 guns, Lieut. J. McKenzie, Commander, met with 
and captured the Spanish lugger privateer Vuilsigo, of 7 guus, and 45 men } and on the 24th, with 
the prize in company, he fell in with teu of the enemy’s gnn-boats, in the Strait of Gibraltar. At 
ten A.M. the headmost bred a shot, and hojstcA a red flag. At a quarter past ten the three head- 
most closed, and commenced action. At hadf-past ten, 7 more closing, the lugger struck, having 
had three men killed. At eleven, one of the enemy’s gun-bouts was dismasted, and two more 
having struck, the Lieutenant continued the action, but did nut think it prudent to take pobsesslon, 
having on board 40 prisoners, and charged with despatches, (the Ann’s complement being only 39, 
9 of which were on board the lugger.) At ten minutes past eleven, the Lieutenant got the vessel 
round, by the assistance of the sweepk,<and opened his hre on hve who had taken possession of the 
lugger, and were again closing on liis starboard quarter, with an iiilentiuii to board , but receiving 
a most ample discharge of round and grape, at one o’clock r.M. they svveeped out of gun-shot with 
the prize*. Le Magicien, (French lugger privateer,) 2 guns, 44 men, taken by the Fortunee, 38, 
S. Vansitturt, (home station.)— 21. The Scorpion, (bng,) 18, F. Stunfell, in latitude 49 deg. 
27 min. N. long. 9 deg. 30 min. W., decoyed under her guns and captured La Glaneuse, French 
ketch privateer, of 16 guns, and 80 men ; and on December 3, trom information obtained from La 
Glaneuse, .succeeded in capturing Lc Gluncur, also a ketch privateer, of 10 guns, and 60 men.— 25. 
Estrella del Norte, (Spanish privateer,) 2 guns, 35 men, takeik by the Solebny, 32, A. Sproule, 
(Leeward Island station.)— 29. The Glatton, 5(S T. Secconibc, (Mediterranean station,) tell in 
with some small vessels, carrying troops trom Otranto to Corfu, and took the soldiers, 300 in 
number, from 9 of them, and destroyed the vessels } 2 escaped and got back to Otranto. 

December 4. The Leda, 38, 11. Huiiyman, after a chase of six hours, captured L’Edolphe, French 
privateer of 16 guns and 2 swivels, with a complement of 70 men, 45 of whom were absent in prizes. 
—5. Boreas, (^brig,) Robert Stott, (22. B. Ib06,) lost on the Hnnnols Hock, about a mile from Guern- 
sey, G8 of the crew were saved, and about 100 perishe'd, including tlie commander and several 
officers. — L’Adele, ( French brig privateer,) lOguns, 143 men, taken by the Russel, 74, T. C. Caiil- 
lield, (East India station )— 11. The Grasshopper, 18, T. .Searle, ofl Cape Palos, was attacked by 
the Spanish national bng, San Josef, of 12 24.poumleTs.an(l99 men ^ the Medusa settee, of 10 guns 
and 77 men j and Aigle settect of 8 guns and 50 men. The Grasshopper brought the brig to close 
action, which she sustained about fifteen minutes, then struck her colours and run on shore , upon 
W’hich the British sloop anchored, and succeeded in getting her oft'. The two settees bore up and 
made all sail the moment the brig struck. Two men were wounded. A number of llie enemy 
jumped overboard.— 13, The Savage, ( brie,) 18, Capt. Maurice, ( Jamaica station, ) captured the 
Quixote, Spanish jirivateer of 8 guns and 99 men — 14. f'apf. N Palmer, of the Alacrity sloop, 16, 
about 10 leagues oft Lowestofle, cajitured the French privateer lugger Friedland, of 18 ciins and 
42 men. Vice-Admiral Sir E. Peliew, who had sailed from Malacca on the 20tb of November, and 


arrived oft’ Point Panka in f ava on the 5th of Dec. with his squ.idroii, *'onsistnig of Ins ow’ii ship; 
the Culloden, 74 ; Powerful, 74, It. P/ainpin; Caroline, 36, P. Rainier-, Fox, 32, Hon. A. Cochrane, 
Victor, sloop, (4. Bell j .Snmarang, Seaflower, Jnseur, and Worcester transport. They had troops 
on board, and in conjunction w'itli their conimuiider, Li|^ut..Col. Lockhart, he sent a commission 
undel a flag of truce to treat with the cominundaiit of the Dutch naval force, fqr the surrender of 
the ships of war lying ut (i"iesse, winch being acceded to, he caused the following ships to be burnt 
(they having been previously scuttled by the Dutch J ■ the Revolution, 70} Pluto, 70 ; Kortenanr, 68, 
sheer hulk j Ruttkoft', Company’s ship, of lOOO tufis,piercfd tor 40 guns. All the nnlitury stores, itc., 
In the garrisonof Gnesse, together with the buttery of Saiubelaiigaii, on theisUndof Madura, were 
most effectually destroyed.-Provideiice, (Ficnch lugger pnvuteer,) 14 guns, 52 men, taken by the 
Aslrea, 32, E. Hey wood.— 16. An expedition sailed from Carlisle Bay, Barbudoes, for the Danish 
Islands. The land forces wire commanded by General Bowyer, and the naval by Rear-Admiral Sir 
A. Cochrane. The islands of St. Thomas and St. Croix surrendered to this force } 60 vessels, chiefly 
small craft undin ballast, were Taken possession of ut St. ’Jfhonias’b.— 21. The Rein Deer lii 
P..1. Diyiiglas’, (Jamaica station,) coptured the Experiment, French schooner privateer, of Agunsj 
and 40 men —26. Capt. J. Spear, of the Nimrod sloop, (Leew'ard Island station,) captured La 
Nouveilc Eutcrpri.se, French schooner privateer, of 5 guns ynd 65 men. La Sybille, (French pri- 
vateer,) 1 gun, 43 men, taken by the Seine, .36, D. Atkins, (Home station).— 27. Capt. II. Holies, of 
the Lion, 64, off Beachy ng/id, after a whole di^’s chase, captured La Rcprocite, French lugger 
privateer, of 14 guns. The Gnu ieusc, 10, Lieuf. D. Boyd, (JiiiiiHica station,) captured the Juliana, 
Spanish Schooner privateer, of ^ guns and 8.3 men. — 28. Capt. C Adiftn, of the Resistance, 38, 
alter chasing from near the Owers Light to Cape Barlleur, captured L’Aigle, French lugger pri- 
vateer of 14 guns and 66 men.— 29. Anson, (frigate,) C. LydUrd, 40, (Red. 1794, B. 1/84,) wrecked 
while bearing from Mount’s Bay towards Falmouth ; about 60 of the crew were lost, including the 
cajitain.— Kh/abetli, J. .Sedicy, 12, foundered with her ciew in the West Indies, date unknown,— 
Manu, J. Hendersou, 10, foundered In the West Indies, date unknown. * 
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[In this year patents were granted to John Day, of Camberwell Green, Lambeth, for an engine 
for the purpose of loading and unloading vessels, and also for raising large anchors and other Im- 
mcDse weights to any height required j also to the same person for a method of applying friction 
boxes, either with or without a perpetual screw, to extend and facl]itn|c the power of engines, cranes, 
capstans, and other machines used for loading and unloading ships or vessels, and for raising 

anchors and other greatT weights or bodies, and also to the steerage wheels of ships or vessels. 

To James Peache, of Lambeth, for a floating hollow buoy, on a new coiistruclion, for 8upj)ortlng 
mooring chains, cables, ropes, &c.— To 11. F. Hawkins, of Limehouse, for ceitain iinjiroveinents in 
all kinds of gun and cprroiiiide carriages, so as fo t.icilitate the working or using, securing and 
housing thereof, particularly adapted lo ships.— To John Jlywatcr, of Nottingham, for certain im- 
provements ill the construction of windlasses l«r weighing the anchors of ships and navigable 
vessels, and other purposes.] • 


ounT'Any, I807. 

March 11, at Edinburgh, Vice-Admiral John Tiiglis, of Auchindiniiy lie distinguished himself 
in the command ol the IJelliqueux, of 74 guns, at the battle fit ('uni])crdown. 

Oct. .'11, at his apartments in Giecuwicli iluvpit<il, aged 8(», Lient. Peter Van Court, sixty years 
a lien tenant in the navy. lie wa<* promoted on the ‘J.'ilh of Dec. 1747. 

Dec. 9, John Brisbane, Esq. Admiral of the lied. 

CO.UMAVniVO OFFICISns WHO LOST TllKIIl LIVMJS IN THE SERVICE, i 

Rear-Admiral ."^ir Thomas Troiihridge*, Bart., Blenheim, 74. 

C.iptnin Austin Bessull. Blcnhuiin, 74. 

Cajitain C Kl]iiiiiistoiii^ Uluiiheiin, 74. 

Caiilain llohert Pi{;o(, .ravu,3d 
Captain Kohetf M‘ott, Boreas, 22. 

Captain F.. I.ydiaul, Ausun, 40. 
lUmiin.iiider Uilliam King, Pro'.pe»'o, bomb. 8. 

Coiiiniander Edmund Palmer, Nautilus slooi%l8. 

(^irnmandcr .1 Slii rrill, Curieux, IS. 

Ct'iiuiiaiider 11 KciHv, llusy, bug, IS 
roiiimanuci James ll.iwcs, Moiuvliisoii, I'rig, Id. 

Lieut. Wil'lam M'Kcn/ii', rnilcd Brothers, !(*., 

Lieutenant Edward Morns, Griper, guii-brig, II, 

Lieutcuiant John HuIUt, Snpeiieure, Id. 

Jiieiitciiant John llciiderson, Mane.sihoonci, 12, 

Lieutenant Thomas Price, Firefly, schooner, i 1. 


• This gallant officer entered the service a'^ a inulslnpman on hoard the Seahorse, Capt. Farmer, 
with whom he ])rocei‘de<l to India in 1773 On the 1st ot Jninniry, l78.'b he was minle post in the 
Active frigate, of 32 guns. Ho distinguished himself in the action ol February 14, 1797, in the 
I’lillodeii, of 7l guns , commainled the ‘‘cainea and marines in the unfortunate attack upon Teue- 
iifte , was at the lialtie ot the Nile, hut his ship having grounded, in standing in for the van of the 
enemy’s line, he was piecluded from an active share in that memorable day. lie was afterwards 
actively employed lui the coast of Italy , coininaiided a detachment o^seaineri and marines to dis- 
possess the Freiuh of llu-^casile of .8. Elmo, wfiicli e.ipitiilaf '-d after a siege of nine days, and lastly 
took ]M)ssessioii ol tlie Uoinaii territory. For the-.e and former .services he was jircsented with the 
Sicilian Order of St. Ferdinand and of Merit; and on November 2.'{, in the same year (.17910, he 
was cieated a baronet of (ire.it Bnt.iin. ^Gn April 2,‘J, he was promoted to tlie rank of Rear. Admiral 
of the Blue; in J moo was appointed (^nptain of the Channel Heel, under Earl , St. Vincent p and a 
icw months allci wards one of the Louis of the Admiralty. In A]>ril, Isji'a, he wits appointed to the 
command oi the 15'eiiheim, in winch he sailed to take the eonimand in the Indian seas, to the east- 
ward of Point dll (Jalle in tlie Island Ceylon On November 9. lie was made Rear Admiral 
of the White In he was appointoil Commander m-Chicf at tlie Cape of (iood Hope. A letter 
from an officer on ixi.iul (lie Harrier sloop, d.ited Table Hay, March 13, lbU7, st.iles, that “ the 
Hfiriier lost sight of the Blenheim and .>ava, on the afternoon of lilarch 1, during a hard gale, off 
the Mahritnis. 'I'lie night wasdieadfnl beyond deseriptiwn ; it blew' a perfect hurricane, with a 
most lieiTiendoiis sea. The BlenlieUn wms in a very decaved stale, aild was partieuliuly bad in her 
hull , the Java was badly manned mid extieinely crank 'J'lie jninc ipal ,hope i«,that they have got 
into some harbour in the island of Madagascar.” In deploung tlie untimely (ate of a eonnnunder 
W'lio jiossessed skill, bravery, andeveiy s^-aiinn^ virtue, tbeie is a jnoiid sari.sfaction in referring 
to the eulogy of one who shared in his penis and his glories, and who was himself the most orilliniit 
ornament of the British navy, ’J’lic IatC|Lc,rd iNelsoii, in a letter to Eail bt. Vincent, dated June 
1798, says — “ 7’roiii)i uige posses'^'s riiy full conluleiioe, ami has been iiiy honnuied acquaintance 
of tw'enty-live years standing.” In another, dated August 10, attei the battle of the Nile, in a 
inoinciit of depiession, he thus wiifcs “ Alllioucli 1 keep on, jel I led that 1 must soon leave my 
hituatioii up the Mediterranean to Tumbi idge , t/.^v u hom u h non' tK^pvrson is mo^ equal to the 

taslt I should have sugk iindtr the fatigue of i I’litling the siiuadron, but for him, Ball, Hood, and 
llallowell « not but kliiit ail have done well , but these aie my suiipoiteis.” lu another hesays— 
” De.ir I'loiibnilge, ulioin w'e^ ent to ^ isit >esicrday, is betterthmi 1 expected; tlie active business 
1^(1 the Hcolding he is obliged to lie i oiitinually at, does him good I am not snrjirised that you 
\vi«^h him near you , but I liu.st you will not take him trom me. I well know he is my superior; 
and 1 so often want his advice and assistance.” 
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STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

[Where two places are mentioned, the last-named Is that at which the Beserre Companies of 
* the Regiments are stationed.] 


let Life Guards — Regent's Park. 

2d ditto — Hyde Park. 

Royal Horae Guards — Windsor. 

1st Dragoon Guards — Brighton. 

2d ditto — Nottingham, 
dd do. — Birmingham. 

4th do. — Cahir* 

5th do. — Dublin. 

6th do. — Dundalk.' 

7th do. — BalLincollig. 

1st Dragoons — Dorchester. 

2d do. — York. 

3d do — Ipswich. 

4th do. — Bombay. 

6th do. — Edinburgh. 

7th Heasars — Hamilton. 

8th do. — Gloucester. 

9th Lancers — Longford. 

0th Hussars — Newlirid»<e. 

1th Light Dragoons — Bengal. 

I2th Lancers— Manchester, 
l.'lth Light Dragoons — Madras. 

I4th do. — Dublin. 

15th Hussars— Newbridge. 

16th Lancers — Bengal. 

17th do. — Hounslow. 

Grenadier Guards [1st batt.] — Westminster. 
Do. [2d battalion] — Knightsbndge. • 

Do. [.4d battalion] — Windsor. 

Coldstream Guards [1st batt.] — King’s Mews. 
Do. [2d battalion] — Dublin. 

Scotch Fusilier Guards [Ist battalion] — The 
Tower. 

Do [2d battalion] — Portman-street. 

Ist Foot [Ist battalion]— -St. Lucia; Stirling. 
Do. [2d battalion] — GluRgow. 

2d do, — Bombay j Chatham. 

3d do. — Bengal ; Chathstn 

4th do. — New South Wales ; Chatham. 

5th do. — Gibraltar, Ncnagh. 

6th do. — Bombay ; Chatham. 

7th do. — Malta; Portsmouth. 

8th do. — Bermuda ; Stockport. 

9th do. — Mauritius ; Fermoy. 

10th do.— Corfu ; Fermoy. «• 

11th do. — Zante; Brecon. 

12th do. — Gibraltar ; Portsmouth, 

13th do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

14th do — Athlone. 

15th do. — Montreal ; Carlisle. 

16th do. — Bengal ; Chathalf . 

17th do. — New South Wales , Chatham. 

18th do. — Haydock Lodge. 

19th do. — Tfiiiidad ; Sunderland. 

20th do.— Bombay ; Chatham. 

2Lst do. — Chatham. 

22d do — Jamaica ; PIymout]|f 
23d do. — Gibraltar; Clonmel. 

24th do. — Montreal ; Tlneftioulh. 

25th do — Deinerara ; Berwick. 

26th do.«— Bengal ; Chatham. 

27 th do. — Castlebar. 

28th do. — Cork. 

29tb do. — Mauritius ; Cork. 

30th do. — Londonderry, 

31st do. — B«U 2 gal; Chatham,. 

32d do. — Quebec ; Llmeribk. 

33d do.— WeeUon. 

34th do. — New Brunswick ; Drogheda. 

35th do. — Blackburn. 

•86th do.— Antigua ; Cork. 
d7ihdo. — Jamaica; Limerick. 
d8th doj — Bengal ; Chatham. 

39th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

40th do.— i^ombtiy j Chatham- 
V 


4 Ist Fool — Madras; Chatham. 

42d do.— Malta; Greenlaw. 

43d do. — Castle Comer. 

44tb do. — Bengal, Chatham. 

4,'>th do — Madras ; Chatham- 
46th do.— At Sen ; Chatham. 

47th do. — Newry. 

48th (loi — Madras ; Chatham. 

49th do. — Bengal ; Chatham, 
doth do.— Chatham ; under orders for New 
South Wales. 

51st do. — Corfu ; Gosport. 

52d do — Dublin. 

53d do. — Gibraltar; Hull. 

54th do. — Madras , Chatham. 

&5ih do. — Madras; Chatham. 

5Gih do. — Jamaica ; Kinsalc. 

57th do. — Madras ; Chutham. 

58tli do. — Ceylon ; Buttevant. 

5;Uh do. — Dublin. 

60th do [ist battalion] — Gllirnltar; Naas. 

Do [2d battalion] — Templemore. 

Cist do — Ceylon*; Cork. 
fi2d do — Madras; ('hatham. 

63d do. — New South Wales; Chatham. 

64th do — Clare ('astle. 

65ih do — Berbice ; Barbadocs. 

66th do —Kingston, U. C ; Wexford. 

67th do — Barbadoes ; Galway 

68th do. — DubJrn 

C9th do.— St Vincent ; Kinsaie. 

70th do — Waterford. 

7lst do — Berinndn ; Fort George. 

72d do. — Cape of Good Hope; Perth. 

73d do — Malta ; Jersey. 

74th do.— Duldm. 

75 th d(v — Cape of Good Hope; Bristol. 

76th do — Buttevant. 

77ih do. — Jamaica ; Tralee. 

78ili do. — Ceylon ; Paisley. 

79th do — York, Upper Canada; Dundee, 
noth do — Stirling. 

Slst do — Temple III ore. 

82d do — Edinburgh 
83d do. — Limerick. <i 
84ih do — Jamaica ; Gosport, 

Bath do. — MancheHtcr. 

86lh do — Antigua, Dciblce. 

87lh dot— Mauritius , Dcvoiiport. 

S8tli do. — Corfu ; Shceriicss. ' 

89ih do — Devonport. 

90th do — Dublin. 

9l8t d5 — Mullingar. 
y2d do — Fermoy. 

93d do. — Barbadocs ; Aberdeen. 

94th do — Malta; Chatham. , 

Potb do, — Corfu; Cliathnm. 

96ih do. — Halifax. N S. ; Guernsey. 

97th do. — Ceylon ; Fermoy. 

98th do. — CaiiL; of Good Hope ; Plymouth, 

9!»lh do. — Mauritius; Drogheda. 

Rifle Brigade [Ist battalion]— Hullfaxj N. S. : 
Cliullfarn. 

Do. [2d batlalionj — Corfu ; Dover* 

Royal Staff Corps— Hythe. 

COLONIAL CORPS. 

1st West India Regiment — Trinidad. 

2d do. — New Providenctf-. 

Ceylon Rifle ReguQent — Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen — Cape of Good 
Hope • 

Royal African Colonial Corps — Sierra Leone. 
Royal Newfoundland and Veteran Companies 
— Newfoundland. • 

Royal Malta Fencibles— Malta. 


77th and 93d to return to England early in 1834. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

t 

NAVY. Pursers. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Captain. 

W. N. Glascock. 

Commander. 

Hon. Kdwavd Howard. 
Lieutenants. 

Soagrim. 

W. D. Masters. 

Geo. Woilchousc Docres. 
J. 11. Murray. 

Hon. Keith Srewart. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Captains. 


lion. II. DLlkes Byng. . . .Qrd Porlsmoiith. 

Michael .Seymour Challenger. 

;Samuel Rolierts Endymion^ 


Commanders. 


Digby Marsh 

Algernon H. C. Ciipel. . . . 

John Kuins 

('liiules Seale 

Chailes Smith 

John Hudson 

J. B. Maxwell 


Coast Gnaid. 
Do. 


. % Ho. 
Do. 
Ho. 
Ho. 

Gaiinet. 


Lieutenants. 

J. M. Porlbury Winchester. 

Edwanl Stopford Do. • 

M Thomas Victor 

Geo Rose Fair Rosamond. 

— D.'isliMood (urting) ..(Challenger. 

Geo Mon is Re\enge. 

J.G Rnjnond Lap\MUg.rev. cut. 

— Walsh (’oast Guard. 

W’. J Collins (sup ) Spartiate. 

A G Rolhesv (do. A Ditto 

G. Reyiiurdii Donegal 

T. Williams Hrd .Devonport. 

S. L.awrencc Ditto. 

J. Kiddle . J Fox, rev.Vutter. 

.S. Taylor Victoriue, do. 

J. Steaiie Sprightly, do. 

— Seagnm Challenger, 

J Read Coast Guard. 

J. V. Baker Forte. 

Master. 

j!Trnick Donegal. 

J.M ‘Donald CliaUenger. * 

A. K. Martyn Madagascar. 

W’. Parker C’lampion. ^ 

Suroeons. 

Andrew Dods, M D Oeonn. 

John Rankinc, M.D Madagascar. 

O. Sproule Isabella, con. sli. 

John Kay Challenger. 

M‘ Arthur Britannia. 

« Assis'rant Surgeons. 

Dr. Luesay TIaslar Hospital 

W Patison SyUi.i. 

James Veiteli (ft) Ord. Sheemess. 

James Morrison Salamander. 

D. kei-r Britannia. 

J. W. Lane Challenger. 

li. Williams Fair Rosamond. 

— Dunn Seaflower. 


— Lyal Fly. 

J. P. Saijeant Challenger. 

A. Brown Talavera. 


ROYAL MARINES. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Second Lieutenant. 

. , W. O. M. Bcllaris. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Captains. 

James Whylock Spartiate. 

H. J. Delaeombe cfaledouia. 

First Lieutenant. 

T. P Dwyer Undaunted. 

W, White Challenger. 

Second Lieutenants. 

G Malion Druid. . 

H D Erskine Caledonia. 

W. U. Maxwell Ditto. 


ARMY. 


WAR-OFFICE, Mat 28. 

12th Foot. — Capt. J Barry, from h. p. 75th 
regt to be Capt. vice F. ^V. (‘oltburst, who exch. 
rec dif 

23<i Foot. — Lieut. W. F. P. Wilson, from 39th 
regl. to be Lieut i icc K. K. Elliot, who retires 
upon h p 98 111 foot. 

39tli Foot —Lieut C Brown, from h. p 98th 
foot, to be Lieut liee W’ilson, app to 23'1 foot. 

50th Foot — Liei^l. P J. Petit, to lie Capt. by 
p lice Westlake, prom ; Ensign J.B Bonham, 
to be LuVit by p \ioe Petit ; S. Campbell, fVom 
55th foot, to be Ens. \icc Bonham. 

55th F(K)t — W Murray, Gent, to he Ens. by 
p. vice S Campliell, app. to 50th foot. ' 

60th Fool — M.ijojf C. Harrison, from h. p. 
unat to be Major, \ico Northcote, w^ho ret. 

Unattached, — Capt. J Westlake, from 50tli 
regt. to be Major of lufantiy, by p. 


"West Somerset Regt of Yeomanry Cavalry.— 
C. W’orren, (ieut.^o be Comet. 

Mat 31. 

Royal Horse Guards.— Cornet R. II R. H, 
Vyse, to be Lieut by p. vice Murray, app. to 
15th Light Drag. ; Cornet and Adjiit. A. T. 
Munio, to have the rank of Lieut ; Ixird A. P. 
B St. Maur, to be Cornet, by p. vice Vyse. 

7lh Light Drag*— Lieut, the 'Jocelyn. 

* to be Capt. by p. \ic(^Lord Hopetoun, who ret. ; 
Comet D. Daly, to be l.ieut by p. vice Joculyti ; 
A. B. Saville, Gent, to be Cornet, by p. vice 
Daly. 

8th Light Drag. — Cornet J Reilly^ to be Adj. 
ice Sir W. L. Young, who resigns the Adjutancy 
only. 

15th Ditto.— l.ieut. J. C. Baird, to be Capt. 
byp vice Perceval, who ret.; Lieut. W. Muiray, 
from the Royal Horse Guards, to bfy!Lieut. by p. 
vice Baird. ' 
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Coliislroam Foot Guards. — To lio Lifuls. nnd 
Cants byi) Liout A. Wiiulhaiii, m< o 
Ifoync, who ret.; Lieut. C. P. Willmihani. akv 
U obhoiise, who ret. To bo Kr si^ms .nitl Lionls. 
bv p .T. D. P. Viscount ,\lc\amli*r. vice 
Gotit Cnrtot the Hon H W I«im- 
bert» fmm R. M. Col. vice Wilbi.ili.uii. 

12th Foot. — Lieut. S. F tilo\ei, lobe Capt. 
by p. vice Barry, who ret ; Km^. .1 .Spiiiiiur. to bi‘< 
Lieut, by p. vice Glover; A. l)eul, lieut. to be 
Ens. by p vice Sprint ^ 

16th Foot. — Staff-A''sist.-Sm‘pr D. Meiizies, to 
be Asaist.-Surf,' ii^e (iilliie}, dee * 

19th Foot. — Kus C. Sandeis, lobe Lieut, by 
p. vice Thomas, who ret.; J. 1). Simpson, tient. 
to be Ens. by p vice Sanders 

26th Foot!— J. W. .lohivdotie, Gent, to bo 
Ens. by p vice Pi ice, wdio ret. , 

48lh Foot. — Assist.-Sui'u .1.11 Smi’l.ui, M D. 
from noth foot, to lie Assist. -.‘^urc. Mee .1. Mit- 
chell, w'liose ajip lias, not taken ])l.ife. 

Sotli Foot.— Lieut tV S. Norton, fiom tlie 
49th foot, to bo Lieut, i-iee F.nrtiehl, w lio h.is 
srcecived a commuted alloivaine; 11. L D. 
Cuddy, Gent, to lie Eus. by p. Moe Gieeiie,wIio 
retiies. 

60th Foot —C.ipt C Markh.am, to be Major, 
by p. viee Ilainson, a\ ho nd . Lieut II. 
(.'hurchili, to lx* ('apt. b\ p \ lee Maikliam ; 
Seeoiid-Lieiit W JI Fit/i^er.ild. to lie lijsl- 
Lieut. hyp vice T'liiir* lull, 11. T Hraudhii!.', 
Gent to l>e Seeoud-Lieut )i Mee Fit/irer.ild. 

6Hth Foot — r.ris M‘lie.ith, to be Lieut, 

without ]i. Mie Boiiclu’lte, who let * .1. M 
Napier, Gent, to be Ltis l)V]t \ne M'Heath. 

75tb Foot — Capt. 'r. . Nesliam. troui li. p. 

Royal Ti.uu, to be Capt, ^ u e J. S. Keats, 

who pxeh rec. the dif. 

77th Foot — Kus R Mae.irtnej, fioin Sdth 
Foot, to be Kns. vice lluekland, prom, in Ro\al 
African Coips 

80th Fool — Paymaster J. Grant, fiom 5Gth 
foot, to 1 k‘ PajTuaster, Mce Leslie 

86th Fool.— Slaff-Ass’ist -Surf; .1, Mitchell, 
M.D., to be Ashist.-Surg mcc SiucUir, upp. to 
the 49th foot. 

Royal African Colonial Corjis — Ensign T. 
Buckl and, from 77th foot, to Ix' Lieut, without 
p. vice Findlay, app Adj.; T. Smales, Gent, to 
DC Ens. hyp. Mce Ilaicouri, who ict.; Lieut. 
A. Findlay, to be Adjt. t 

Hospital Staff — To Ijo Stan-Assi.st.-Surg.s : — 
J. R. Taylor, Gent. \ice Meiizie.s, app to the 
16th rfoot ; A. M'Gngor, Gent, vice Mitehell, 
app. to the 86th foot. 

Memorandum. — The exi Iiange betw'ecu Lieut. 
T. Walsh, Fort-Major of Sheeiiiess, and Lieut. 
T. Austin, Fort-Major of DiiiiLannuii Fort, 
lately notiiled, lias not taken place. 


Westmorland Militia. — ^W^Bcnnett, Gent, to 
he Adjl. MCC N. Dent, deceased. 

Royal South Lincoln Rcgt . — Viscount Alford, 
to lx‘*Cnpt. 

Royal Mid-Lothian Yeomanry.— Sir J. S. 
Forbes, Bart, to be Capt. 

.IrNi, 7. 

8th Rel^K^f Light niag.-,-Mielmel Edward 
Rogers, Gent, to be Cornel, by p. vice Vivian, 
]irom. 

9lh Foot. — Major-Gen. Sir .Tolm Cameron, 
K.C.R. fiom the 93d foot, to bo (Jolunel, vice 
-'General Sir RoIktI Brownrigg, dee, 

13tli Foot — Lieut. Charles Millar, from the 
h. p. Hth iiHit, to be Lieut, vice Stoviart, whose 
app. has not taken jilace. 

ISth F(M)t — ^.ris William Aiignstns Towns- 
hend Pavfty. to lie Lieut by ji. vice Peel, who 
rot.; Michael George Franklin, Gent, to be 
Ensign, by p. vice Payne. 


39th Foot.— Lieut. John Spier, from h. p. of 
the Cist foot, to be Lieut, vice (Jeorge Anthony 
Pook, wdio exch. 

49lh Fool. — Lieut John Win. Tottenham, 
from h. ]) of the 36tli. foot, to be Lieut, viee 
Norton, ajip. to tlic fiSth foot. 

81.*-l Foot — tall- Assist. -Surg.* I) avid Rees, to 
be .Sing MCI* Macartney, dec. 

9.3d Fool — M ajoi-( jeiipr.il Sir Jasper Nicliolls, 
K C.H to be Colonel, v'iec Major-General Sir 
.Tolin Canieioii, app. to the coiumund of the 9th 
loot. 

Hospital Staff. — James Millar, M.D. to bo 
Stall-Assi'jt.-Smg. vice Rees, app. to 81sl foot. 


]‘ordiui;biidge Tioo]) of Yeomanry Cavalry. 
— (ieoi.ge lince, (Jenl to be Lieut.; Ldwanl 
IluKe. (ieni to be Cuinet 

^ Me-^t Souieisct Uegt of Yeouianrv Cavalry. 
— Stepiiev Cr'Vi ell. Gent to Ik* ( 'onu't 

Fliut'.hire Veoniaiin Cav ah George Har- 
rison, jun Gent, to be Surgeon. 


Ji;nk 14 

fitli Reet of Foot — I'ns Jolin Gordon, to be 
Lieut without p M<e Ottev, ilec , Ensign 
AugiistU" Ihuiv, fiom the h. p’ uuat. lo be En-. 
\ l<*e (toulnii. 

7th Foot. — .Secoiul-Lieiit .Samuel JbeUtbrd, 
fioin the tlufli loot, to be Lieut without }i. vice 
M light,. ipj) Adjt to the 6(11 h foot 

KItli I'ool -ii.iciil Robeit Dougla*!, to Ik* 
Quai 1. 1 -M.islci , V lee Rowan, dee.; I.ieiit. .los, 
I.oiu.iv, lioni the li p ot the 77lh regt ol loot, 
to l)e Lieut M( e Douglas, .ip]> (Juarlei-Master. 

.‘list Too* — Ca]»t. Samuel Rolto'i, to In- Major, 
without ]). viee r.agi'r, lieu . Lieut G IJaldwiii, 
lobe (hipt.Mce Rollon , Eus Heiirv Pi!.otl, to 
be Lieut vice Raldwin; I'.ns Kdw iiid .S. Cas- 
saii, lihm li, J) nil. It to lie Eus vu e Pigott. 

•1‘Jd loot — Capt Will. Maiuwariiig .Sloaiie, 
fiom h ji. uuat lo be Capt. viee Ewi'ii Mac- 
jiheisoii, w ho ex( h lee. the dif , Geo Diiiu.m 
Uobeitson, to be Eus. b\ p. vice Murrav, who 
retiie*-. 

49lh Foot. — Lieut. Arthur Sliiel, fioiii the 
H9th legt. of kml, to ^x* Liciif. vice Rochfurt, 
w ho exeh. 

57th Foot. — F.n*?. Cliailes Dunbar, tolic Lieut, 
vrithoiil p. vice Auliiii, dec . Eus Tlioiiuis Alex. 
Soiitei.^fiom the li. ji uiiat, lo be Ens. vice 
Diinbai . 

Goth Fool. — Lieut Thomas Wnght, from tho 
7th legt to he AdjI. ,ind Lieut, vice Biiliuau, 
who Ks, tlie Adjt onlv. 

H8th Fool, — Capt. Alex. Viseount Fincastle, 
from the li ]> uuat. to be Cajit. viee Evan 
Baillie Fi.iser, wliuexch. ree. the dif,; Ens. 
Wni. Mackie. to be lueut. bv p. viee NewComho, 
prom.; Edw. Ilonejwood, Gent, to be Ens. by 
p. vice Mackie. 

H9th Foot.^Lieut. tVin. Cow per Roclifort, 
Horn the 49th regt. ot loot, lo be Lieut, vice 
Shiel, who exeh. 

Uuattrached. — Lieut George Nevi'conilie.from 
the Hrtth rigt. to be C’apt. by p. vice Charles 
M'Donald, who let 

Memorandum. — Captain Charles M'Donald, 
uiiou h. p, of the Hth West India RegL ha.s 
been allowed lo retir(‘ fi om tho service, by tho 
sale of an uuat, copamissioii*: 

East I'Nsex Regular Militia. — Thomas Jennci* 
Spitty, Esq. to be Capt. 

JuNt 2\ 

4lh Rcgt. of Light Drag.— Major William 
Femlall, to be Lieut.-Coloncl,' by p. vice G. Ji 
Sale, who rot.; I'apti Gerard S. Moore, to bo 
Major, by ji. vice FeniUill; Lieut, Bertram 
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Newton Ogle, to be Capt. by p. viee Moore ; 
Ournct (ieotgo Maude, to be Jeeut. by p. vice 
Ogle ; J. 11. T. Wanlo, Genl. to hv Cornet, by n. 
vice Maude, prom. 

lOtli Li^ht Drag, — Capt. Alex. Viscount Fin- 
CBBtle, from Uio 8Sth r(??(t. to be (Jnpt. vice Ni- 
cholson, upp. to tlic Grenadier llegt. of Foot 
Guards. 

Ist or Grenadier Rogt. of Foot Guards — Cu])t. 
Christopher Hamp. >^LhuIsnn, tVom the iOlh 
Light Drag, to Ik* (’apt, vice (?ower, app. to the 
88th foot; Henry George Conroy, Gent, to Ik' 
lins. anil Lieut, by p. v ice Sir Thos. Wliichcote, 
Bart. M ho ret. 

Coldstwam Regt. of Foot Guards. — Capt. 
"W ilbraluim Spencer 'J’ollemache, from h. p 
unat. to be Lieut, and ('apt. vice Edw. Harvey, 
who exch. rec the dif. 

2d Foot. — Kns. Henry Edward Ren wick, from 
the 3jth foot, to be Ensign, viee Englibh, who 
exch 

3d Foot. — Lieut. Donald Ur(|uhart, from h. p. 
of the (ioth regt. to be Lieut, vice John Hunt, 
wlio exeli. 

7th Foot — J'ns Ralph Bernal, from the 71st 
regt to be Lieut, vice Samuel llrelsford, who 
retires. 

12tli Foot. — John Maxwell Porceval, Gent, to 
bo Ens. by p. v u*e Kennedy. wlio ret 

35th Foot — Ens. Frederick English, from the 
2ibfoot, to be Ens vice Keiiwiek, who I'xeli 

42d Foot — Lieut Dune.vu Alex. Canieion, to 
lie (Japt. by ji. vice \Vm. ManvAariiig Sloaiie, 
who ret ; Ens John Cameron Maepherson, to 
lie Lieut by p viee Cameron ; Cmarlcb Murray, 
Gent, to be Eiib bv p vice Macpbersoii. * 

45tli Foot. — Lieiit, Geo Walsh, from h. p. of 
103d regt. to lie Lieut vice Heurj* U. Addison, 
who exeh 

55th Foot — Lieut. James Ritehie, from li p. 
of Ist foot, to Ik* Lieut, vice Ilcddle, whoso upp. 
has nut taken place. , 

57th Foot — Lieut John Latham, from h p. 
of 92d regt, to Ik* Lieut, v ice Bev an, app to the 
77th foot. 

fiOth Foot.— Sccond-Lieut and AdjI. Thomas 
Townsend, to have the illiik of Fust Lieut ; 
Second-Lieut the Hon. Theodore Doiniiiiek 
Geffrey Dillon, to Ik* First Lieutenant, bj p. 
vice John UeynohlH Pe;iloii, w ho ret. ; Eubigii 


Hugh Seymour Kerr, fiom li.p. of 39th foot, to 
lie Second- Lion t ; Lord George Loftus, to be 
Second-Lieut. by ii vice Dillon, 

7l8t Foot— Wi^. Wilkinson, Gent to bo Ens. 
by p. vice Bernal, pioni. in tin* 7tli fixit. 

Fool.— Ens. Jumch Clerk, to be Lieut, 
witlumt p. viee the Hon Robert ChlVoid, dee.; 
Gent. Cadet Douglas W. 1* Labalmondiere, 
sfrom tlieU. M. Coll to l>c Ens vice Cleik. 

H4tb Foot — Ens. Philip Purdon, I'lom li p of 
41st regt. to be Jins, vice NicolU, piuiii. m the 
•Royal Afrit .'111 ('olonini Corps. 

JrfHIh Foot. — Capt. 1‘idw’ard Levc'-on (iower, 
from the 1st or (Treiiadier Regt, of Foot (Ju.uds, 
to be Capt vice Viscount Fiiicustle, onp to the 
10th Liglit Drag. 

99th Foot — Capt Wm. Barton, from h p. 
unat. to be Capt. vieoAVm. Bletlerin.vm Culd- 
vvell, who' exch. rec the dif. 

CVyloii Regt, — Lieut Abraham Parkinson 
Kenvon. liom h jj of the 77tli regt, to lie Fiist- 
Lieut. vice S.imueJ Ljurh, who exch. 

\ Royal Afiie.in Corps. — Eiis Tliomas W'ilson 
Nicolls. from the 84tli regt. to lie J/U*ut without 
p. viceBueie. whose prom, has not t.'iken place. 

I'natluched — Lieut. Petei Eason, from the 
COtli legl to be Capt. without j) 

Memoranda — The name of the gentleman 
lately .ipp. to an Ensigncy in tin* IStJi fool, by 
p. is Fruncklin, .and not Franklin. 

The n]»pointment of Mr Nicolls to an En- 
sigucy in the Royal Aim .an Colonial Corps 
hliould have been vice Beere, deceased, and not 
V lee Been*, inoni 

Memoranda. — The half pay of the undermen- 
tioned olhcers hasbc'cii caucelli'd Irom the 2lst 
iiist. iiioliisive, they having reci'ived commuted 
allowances fur their iomniiH*>iuns, viz : — Major 
Einest Von ITuriiig, li p. 2d Light Inf B.itt. 
K G L. : Caj)t W’ni \oii Is'^einlorff. h p 2d 
Hussars K G L ; Comet and Adjt. 1'. Barlow, 
h. p 23d laglil Diag. , Li(‘ut. Henry Halford, 
}i p ()0tli legt. ; Ens W’m Fullei, h p. unat,; 
Lieut, (iiaiitliuni Muiitoii Yoike, h. p. uualt. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, June 18. 

Ordnance Medical Dep.irtment. — Benj. Geo. 
CaldiT, M.D., to be Assist. -fc'urg. vice Quigley, 
prom. 


BIRTHS. MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


niRTILS. 

April 28, at Dover, the Lady of Lieut. Framp- 
ton. Rifle Biigade, of a d.uighter 

May 24, at .Suiitiiiighill, the Lady of Capt. 
Bidw ell Edwards, of the 3d Dragoon Guards, of 
n daughter 

May 25, the Lady of Capt. Edmund Palmer, 
R.N . of a son. ) 

May 28. the Lady of Lieut. Thomas Fyn- 
more, R.M. of a son. 

At Bath Ash Cottage, near Bath, tin Lady 
of Major Charles Cyril Taylor, 20tlrtvgt. of a 
daughter. 

May 29, the Lady of Capt. II. Bowden, Scots 
Fusileev Guards, ot a daughter 

June 8, at Ipswich, tile Lady of Lieut.-Col. 
Stisted, King's Ow if Light dragoons, of tw in 
daughters. 

•At New'cnstle, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. James 
^ower, (Ml. Royal Artillery, of a daughter. 

June 12, at Tiblx'i ton-square, Islington, the 
Lady of Thomas DjJo Gulliver, Esq. Purser, 
R.N. of a daughter. 

June 17. in Lower Seynionr-street, the I.ady 
of Lieut. Charles John Bosanquet, R.N. of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGE.'^. 

At Calcutta, Lieut -Col. Dennis, 49lli regt. 
to Jane, daughter of the late A. Colquhoiin, 
Esip 

Feb. 12, at Cape Town, Cape of Good IIojic, 
by speci.il lireneef Lieut. T. II. Dutbie, 72d 
regt. (since reliied) t* Caroline, third daughter 
of George Rex, E'.q. of the Krysua. 

May IKtli, at Barhadoes. Cajit. Thonl'^s Ila- 
miltoii, I9th legt Deputy- .\shi'«taut-Adj utant- 
(.'eiieral, to Miss Carlyone De Courcy, daughter 
of the Hon. J. B. Skecte, Piesideut. 

Capt James Gaston, 7blh loot, to Olivia, 
eldest daughter of Robert Henry, of Dal- 
Tvey Lodge, county DuMiri. • 

M.ny 2.5, ut Cliellenliam, Major Francis Day 
Cli.ilincr, lute 7tli Dragoon Guards, to Saiah 
Mary Emily , only surviving child of the lato 
James Robertson, Esq. of the Bengal Engineers. 

May 28, at Sbeiistoue Chuieh, Major Wynd- 
ham, of the 2d Royal North Biituin Dragoons, 
or Scots (irey B, to Eliza Maria, eldest daugliter 
of the late Henry Case, Esq. ^of Shenstone 
Moss, Staftbrdshirc. ^ ’ 

At Clifton, Captain George Robbins, 17th 
Lancers, to Maiia Catherine, daughter of 
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diarlef A. Elton. Eaq. ckf Clifton, and grand- 
daughtsr of Sir Abrahm Elton, Bart, of Clove* 
don-court, Somenet 

June 4, at Bishop’s Teignton. Isaac Gorrell, 
Esq. Surgeon, R.N. to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late Rev. D. Boss, Newport, near Baru- 

^ Falmouth, Lieut. H. P. Dicken, R.N. 
eommander of his Majesty’s packet Reindeer^ 
to Emily, youngest daughter of^Mr. Henry 
Williams, of that town. 

June 10, at St. Giles's, Camberwell, Captain 
Shaw, of the 4th Light Dragoons, to M^ry. 
eldest daughter of the late Joliu Wyatt Lee, 
Esq. of the same place. 

June 17. at Dover, Lieut. R W. Hawkes, 
E-M , to Ellen, third daughter of Major Petley, 


DEATHS. 

LIETTTKNANT COLONTST.S. 

Feb., Boteler, R. Eng , supposed to be lost in 
the Calypso packet « 

May 10, the Hon. John Creighton, Go\erno^," 
s of Hurst Castle, Dublin. 

March 7, Ma'.sey, h. p. Ist foot, Hatfield 
Manor, near Doncaster. 

MAJOR. 

Eager, 31st foot. 

TAPTAINS. 

April 20, Geo. Mackenzie, 14tli foot, Athlonc. 

Oct. 10, 1832. Park. 26th foot. Allahabad, 
Bengal. 

March 15, Eyre, h. p. Royal African (’orps, 
Southsea Common. 

Jan. 2S, Kessler, h. p. 2d Light Inf. Batt. 
K.G.U 

Dec. 22, 1832, Clements U p. King’s Ameri- 
cans, Douglas, New Brunswick. 

April 10, Duncan Maephersou. h p. unat. 

1,1 tVTKW ANTS. 

Nov. 10, 1832, Ottcy, 6th foot, Poonah, Bom- 
bay. 

rJov. 28, 1832, Heron, 20rh foot, Bombay 

Jan. U, Cox, 39th foot, Wariapilly, Madras. 

Nov. 8, 1832, Aubin, 57 th fiiot. Foil St George. 

April 15, Inkbon, 80th foot, Maghcrafolt, Ire- 
land. 

May 21, Johnson, h. p. 48lh foot. 

Oct. 14, 1832, Stewart, h. p. 60th foot, Quelicc. 

April 16, Campbell, h. p.<^77th foot, Lochgilp- 
head, N. B. / 

May, Jeboult, h. p. Rifle Brigade. 

OORNET, ENSIONS, AND SFCOND-LIFUTENANTS. 

ilf^Til 18, Surtees, 14th Light Drag., Clifton, 
Bristol. 

Dec. 4, 1832, Young, 6th foot, Poonah. 

March 813, ^ew'ell, Adjt. 69tli foot, St. Vin- 
cent. 

May 9, Morphy, h. p. 23d foot. Athlonc. 

QUABTEtt-VASTERS. 

April 16, Fittsimmons^i. p* 6th Drag. Gds. 

April II, Ross, Fronrli^ Levy, Ross Hill, 
near Queensferry. s 

MEDICAI. DEPARTMENT. 

Dec. 13, 1832, 6tafl‘-Surg Barr, h. p. 

Dec 29, 1832, Surg. Harris, h. p. Royal New- 
foundland Fenc., Halifax, N. S. 

May 12, — Cooke, M.D. h p R.A., Jersey. 

April, Assist -Surg. NeweomlK‘, h. p. 60th foot. 

Nov. 1^832, Giffqey, lOlh foot, Chiii-^ 

April 6, Apoth. Brown, h. p. Staff, Devon- 
port. 

In February, sitpposcd to be lost on board his 
Majesty’s brig Cuypso, Gooiinander the Hon. 
Angusius William Monckton, R.N. u^cd 24, 
EMg-Lieutenant to the late Vicc-Arlmirul Sir 
Edward Griffith Colpoys, third son of Viscount 
and ViseountqBB Galway. This excellent young 
officer hl^eervod nearly five years on the West 
India itMon, having ^n Flag-Lieutenant to 
the Hon. Admiral Fleeming. berore ho had the 


hounur to be appointed to the same post by Sir 
Edward G. Colpoys. The death of the lattiur 
at Beimuda, last Novombor. having reliovod 
Capt. Monckton from his duties, he was rtf- 
turning to England w ith the other officers of the 
staff, of whom nothing has been heanl aiiiee 
they left Halifax, Nova Scotia, for Falmouth, 
the 29lh January ; and it is not doubted that 
the Ciilyi>BO fbondered at sea, ftom coming iu 
contact with the icebergs, which have lx*en 
more than usually dangerous this year. Capt. 
Augustus W. Monckton also •erved under Ad- 
miral Brace, Capt. Morier. and the late Sir 
Robert Sponcer, who kindly presented him to 
his Majesty’s notice, when Lord High Admiral, 
at Chatham. 

It will be recollected that Lord Galway’s 
second sou, Capt. the Hon. Charles Gustavus 
Mon(‘ktou, of the 88th regt. also came to au 
untimely end. having Iwen shot (while on duty 
f tis oflieoi of the day') by a soldier, whom he re- 
cognized breaking open the pay-serjeant’'!. box. 
Capt. Charles Monckton had not provoked the 
onmitjf of the murderer, who was u man of very 
bad character; and l>ofore he suffered the pc- 
nalty of his crimes, dedared he liiul not the 
slightest ili-will ogtiinsT his victim — in fact, 
scaicc]} knew him. Cant. C.Monckton only siir- 
\ h cd the fatal wound a few* hours, and expired at 
Cuifu, the 9th .Vug. 1831, aged 25. Hi> remains 
were attended by the wdiole garrison and 1 he 
iuhabitants of all classes, to the Protestant Co- 
ineterj .at Corfu,where the 88th regt determined 
to erect a monument to hi« memory, — a most 
otrectlng proiA of the rcg.xrd in w hicli he was 
hold.® 

AKo, b> the same unfurtnnato c\ent, Com- 
mandei lleniy Maxwell Griffith Colpo>s, third, 
and \oungcst son of the late Vice-Admiral Sir 
Edwaid G. Col|a>>s. K.C.B. 

At Malta, aged 18, Mr. Thomas Iluskissnn, 
Midshipman of his Majesty’s ship Cordelia, 
eldest bon of Capt. Tlu>» Iluskisbun, li N. 

May 11. lit Bath, Middeul>, .sir L Versturmo, 
InsjHTtur-Geiieral of Ho<ipltalR, Knight of the 
Gnelphic Legion of Honour and Belgic l.iuti. 

May .'30, Major-Gcuei.il Sir John Malcolm, 
G.C 13 K L.S., of the lion. East India Com- 
pany's service 

At Thoriie, Essex, Capt. F. Foaker, late of tlio 
10th foot. 

June 4, at Cheltenham, Capt. Chas. Harrison, 
late 67th foot. 

Afiaplow, Bucks, Col Marmadykc William- ^ 
son Browne, of the Hou. Easklndia Company’s 
Bengal Aitillery, brotlicr to Lieut.-Gcu. Sir T. 
Brow ac, K.(J.U. 

Jane 10, at I.inieriek, suddenly, Lieut, tlie 
Hon. H. t lifford, 83d regt. 

At Dublin, Major William Holland, late of 
the 90th regt. 

Lieut Edward Vincent, hair pay of 48i.li regt., 
in which he serv'ed since 1805, and was present 
at nil the affairs his corps was engaged iu on 
the Peuiiibulu, from tlie battle of Tiuavera to 
tftli.it near Salamanca, at which latter place he 
rereived a gun-'.hot wound iu his right aim and 
chestfflepi IV iiig him of the use of hjs sword arm. 
The woui^d in his chest latterly opened and 
bled intern.'ilJy, wdiich, added to the effects of 
injuries reecivefl at Albuera and Budajoz, 
caused a decline that took him off after a pa- 
tient eadfiiiiiice of intause suffering. 

June 15, Hiiddeuly, of a ^t of apoiVexy, in the 
43d year of his 'age. the Hou. Capt. Thomas 
Roper Ciiizon, R.N, second son of the Rigl>t 
lluu. Ijord Teynham. 

June 15, at his house in Weymouth-street, 
Lieut.-Gen Sir Thomas Bowser, K.C.B. of the 
Hou. East India Compnlry’s service, in the 84th 
year of his. age. 

June 21, at Croydon, Lieut. Henry O’NdlH, 
late of the Royal Waggon Train, 
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MEMOIR ON THE OEEENCE OF CANADA. 1833 . 

In a former Memoir * it was stated “ that CanadA^ single-handed, Imv 
even now a population so distributed as to be sufficient for its defenee 
against a much more serious invasion than could be effected, supposing 
that the whole of such an army as the Americans were able to raise 
last war were concentrated for the attainment of one object, instead of 
being frittered, as it then was, in unconnected attacks/’ It will now 
be shown how this opinion can be Justified by an examination of the 
country in detail, and of the degree of assistance to be derived from 
positions to be fortified as depdts or rallying points. 

In order to form a just estimate of Canada in a military ]x>int of 
view, it is proposed to divide it into several large districts, each of which 
may be regarded as independent in its qualities for defensive warfare, 
A system )f military operations may thus be examined for each district;^ 
and in order to render more evident tl^ advantages for defence assigned 
to Canada, the circumstances assumed the most favourable to the 
Lnited Stat^; viz. granting them the ^mmand of Lakes Huron, Erie, 
and Q»'Mr;/v go ijjg question may b\ entirely military; for Canada 
by itself will never be able to cope wit\ the United States on those 
lakes. ^ 

The districts proposefl abovp are : — ^ 

1. (See Map.) The vvebtern peninsula between Lakes Huron, EriOi 
and Ontario, extending east to Lake Simeoe. 

2. The tract between the latter and th^ Rideau. 

3. The space bounded by Rideau 'on the west, and terminating on 
the east at the junction of the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence. 

4. Tlie country south of the St. Lawrence. 

5. Montreal Island, and the country north of the St. Lawrence. 

District No, I. , 

The weakest part of Canada is that bordering on the river and lake 
St. Clair, not only as being the most remote, but as affording to the 
Americans facilities for colfccting forces from the shores of Lalies 
Huron and Erie, and disembarking them on the St. Clair. An army 
once landed could advance about 150 miles into the interior, without 
being more than two days’ march on cither flank from the lakes where 
they pould meet their shipping. (Fig. 1.) 

' This advance might have a popular tendency td create a diversion 
from a vigorous defence of the Niagara frontier ;* and if t^uccessful, 
might lead to the Icmjioiary occupation of the northern shore of Lake 
Erie. The effect of a diversion, however, ought here to be consiSered 
as quite imaginary, as a 4jody of troops (a. Fig. 2,) might continue 
disputing every movement of advance from the Niagara fronj^r, while 
another army (n.j would do the same towards the eflemy appr^ching 
from the west ;*as th^ two Canadian armies would act on the interior 
line, they might, by forming a rapid junction, overwhelm the American 
armies (c. and d.) before they could uni|e. At all events the army (a.) 
could protract tlje defence of the Niagara frontier, until it would become 

* See United Service Jenmal) &r July, 

U. S. JouRN. No. 57, Auq. 1833. 
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necessary to retire to avoid the risk of being cut oS by (d.) from the 
head of the lake at Burlington Bay. 

For the defence of the Niagara frontier, a position has been suggested 
at the Short Hills ; but a point selected farther west would unite the 
advantage of Ae other with the means of obtaining a secure communi- 
cation between the northern shore of Lake Ontario and the western 
peninsula. A position (e. Fig. 2)^ possessing these as well as several 
other properties arising from peculiar local circumstances, may be found 
at the mouth of Burlington Bay. 

1. It would protect the work which was constructed at the outlet for 
keeping open the channel. 

2. It would command the best communication with the York district, 
gaining about one day's march on an enemy obliged to pass round 
by the head of Burlington Bay. 

, 3. An enemy advancing towar^ York could not leave such a work 
in his rear, as it w'ould interrupt his communication with the 
Niagara frontier. / 

4. From the nature of the it would cosfless to fortify, it being 
liable to attack only on one side. ^ 

Even if circumstances sli^ld render another site preferable for a 
depot, this position shouW be occupied at least by a redoubt of a per- 
manent nature, for in d^ery stage of ir^provd^nent of the country it 
would be important. 

Penetanguesliene should be fortified, not only to secure a harbour on 
Lake Huron, but to serve as a dep6t. 

The area of this district is about 17,500 square miles, and it is capa- 
ble of supporting a population of a million and a half: it received, in 
1831, by emigration alone, an addition of 30,000 peoplet. 

District No. 2. 

The next portion «of country to be examined is that between Lake 
Simcoe and the Rideau. On the right flank, it is strengthened by the 
western peninsula ; on the*left, by Kingston and the Rideau, together 
with a number of small lakes, the ground*betwecn which is partly of a 
rugged nature, favourable for defence. 

The bay of Quinta and the river Trerjl would facilitate the arrival of 
troops from the interior, and along the front, while the Rideau would 
serve as a route to procure similar aid from the Ottawa. 

This district contains about 12,000 square miles, extending it from 
Penetanguesliene t# the mouth of the Rideau: its prospective population 
may be estimated at upwards of one million. , 

* District No. Si 

The n^xt division is the triangular space between the Ottawa, the 
Rideau, a»d the St. Lawrence ; thft latter forming one side of the triangle, 
the length of which from Kingston to Lake St. Louis is about 16G 


* The strategical properties of a fortification are the principal object and tKe 
advantages of site, which are merely tocal, must give way to them. An enemy will 
not lose time by attacking an unimportant position, nor would^it, in many casesj 
be necessary *to mask them in a country so extended as Canada, 
t Dir Joim Colbome*B letter to Lord Oodexic^, dated 24th Nov* 183L 
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milee. Of tliis distance about 108 miles form the boundary between 
tlie two countries, and^nearly 140 miles are navigable*. 

Notwithstanding the exposure of the St. Lawrence front of this divi- 
sion, it does not offer an advantageous route for a serious invasion, 
because the command of the St.* Lawrence is now of diminished 
consequence, as we have the Rideau to look to for the purpose of keep- 
ing up the communication with L'pper Canada t ; neither would it be 
chosen as the line of advance to Montreal, as the command of Lake St. 
Louis could always be held by us without competition. We should 
have to construct steam vessels of war on this lake for the defence of 
Montreal Island ; to cope with which the* Americana could not bring 
down the rapids of^he St. Lawrence an efficient description of vessels. 

It has to be ascertained, with reference to invasion from this quarter, 
whether the Americans descending the St. Lawrence with a fleet of 
boats, under the protection of an arnw on its banks, could not cross to 
the Isle of Perot, thence to St. Ann\ or land at Chateau Brillaiit or 
Montreal Island, protected from our sfltom vessels by their artillery oa 
Vauc^Tfiuil fdiorc. I 

• This vias part of their project in before they were happily 

baffled by tlieir defeat at Chrystlers. ^ \ ^ 

An examination of %lie shi^-channel separirting the island of Mon- 
treal from Vaudreuil and tne isle of Perot should therefore be made J ; 
and where it is so near the two latter as to be within reach of cannon- 
shot, batteries should be thrown up, having a secure communication 
between them, to facilitate the rapid assemblage of cannon and troops. 
(Fig. 3.) Islands commanding the channel should also be occupied by 
batteries. 

To prevent the enemy’s approach to Lake St. Louis, the islands at 
the foot of the rapids of the Cascades should be fortified ; they would 
always be within reach of relief by the lake. w 

District No, 4, • 

The next division of the country to be considered, is the whole of*the 
south of tlid St. Lawrence from St. Regis. Being a long extent of 
open frontier, it can be invaded in every direction, but only, it is con- 
ceived, with a view to a more important object, viz. the occupation of 
those positions on the southern shore of the St. Lawrence wliich com- 
mand the sliip-cliannel 

An army invading by the Chateaugny river wouldf ow entering Lake 
St. Louis, be exposed to difficulties similar to those by the St. Law- 
rence ; both routes would’be tedicAis at best, and probably woulS not 


T 



Navi (cable. 

Rapids. 

J 

Kingston to Prescott • 

nAes 60 

• 

• 60 

Prescott to ^'ornwall • 

. 40 

*8 

48 

Cornwall to C6teosi du Lac • 

4*2 

• • 

42 

Coteau du Lac to Cascades , 

1 ■ • 

16 

16 

Kingston to Cascades 

9 

• 

Total 

166 


t Several of the locks on the Rideau are about thirty miles from the frontier ; the 
sudden destruetion of even one would be of serious consequence; they would requxe 
a vigilant guard of troops, in the event of hostilities. 

Mr. BouchetU's map is jaot detailed enough for this purpose. 
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be so speedily decisive in their results as an invasion by the river 
Richelieu. » 

This latter then would be a preferable route to any above mentioned 
for an invasion above Quebec ; but without a very large army it could 
make no impression on Canada. 

It is obvious that a check any where between the Si. Lawrence and 
the boundary line would be at least as disadvantageous to an invading 
army as to us. The former, if coinpelled to retreat, would not be safe 
until received within the passes of Vermont ; while a Canadian army 
retiring upon the points of debarkation on the St. Lawrence could be 
transported in security across that river, or remain in some strong 
position on the southern shore, where it could be defended witli all the 
resources of Lower Canada, in order to decide on the fate of the com- 
munication with Montreal. 

^ A fortification of large extent, as to cover the debarkation of troops 
from the northern shore of the Lawrence, is of tlie firs, necessity. 
On the same principle, tliose points commanding Uie ship-chan>» ..Is below 
Montreal should also be coverc^ by extensive works. 

The siege of lie aux Noix uviuld give us the first intimation of the 
route of invasion, and wouhv allow ample time for forming tiie usual 
obstacles * to farther adwCnce. u 

An army defending tlie Chateaugay * kud La Cole country, the 
Richelieu, or tlie eastern townships, would accordingly have rallying 
points where reinforcements could be efficaciously applied, while the 
northern shore of the St. Lawrence would remain unmolested. 

Thus it ajipears that, by the rivers St. Clair, Niagara, St, Lawrence 
above the Cascades, and the Chateaugay, partial invasions are feasible, 
and temporary possession of a few miles, — a fate to which even the 
strongest countries are liable ; but tliere is no key in tlie above districts 
to any extensive command of country. But tlie Richelieu and the eastern 
townships lead to positions which ara keys to importaiit points of Lower 
Canada ; viz. those commauding the ship-cliannels whicli approach the 
southern bank of the St. Lawrence. ^ 

In order to guard against these invasions, tlie following positions 
should be fortified, (including some already enumerated.) 

1. A depfit for the western peninsuia on tlie River Thames near 
London or Oxford, or on the grand river on the main road from 
York to Amherstburg. 

2. Burlington B/i;^. 

3. Penetangueshene. 

4. ‘Kingston. 

5. An island on Lake Simcoe, or one of the lakes formed by the 
rivw Trent, as a dep6t f. 

6. IslS|j4 at the^ Cascade rapido.^ 

• ^ ■ u — — 

♦ Among the obstacles to be made on this frontier, it' is suggested to throw a 
dam across the river Montreal, so as to retain* the water in summer, when it is nearly 
dry. Being a flat country, one sucli work would suffice ; the water rises about 
thirteen feet in the spring floods. • The contemplated work on Grande He would bo 
strengthened J)y such a dam, as a wet ditch would be obtained ibr'^it. 

^ it formed part of the system of defence to contebt the superiority on Lake 

f rt^ 'u “unitu of the river Niagara and the entrance to the bay of Quinta should 
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7. Nun’s Island, mouth of the Chateaugay river, as a rallying point, 
or point of debarkation. 

8. One of the island^ north of Montreal, or He Jesus,) or a 

position on the eastern end of Montreal itself, which might afford 
a shelter for ships.* 

9. A depfit north of Montreal on, the other side of the St. Lawrence 

and Ottawa, on the line of road recommended to be kept up as a 
military road. • 

10. William Henry, both banks oPthe Richelieu. 

11. 12. One or more positions] south of the St. Lawrence, to serve 
(as No. 7.) as rallying points. 

The Americans are fully aware of tliQ unmilitary attempts which 
they made last war to invade Canada ; and it is not improbable that 
they may, in future, avoid all the routes above described, and march at 
once towards Quebec, (as recommended in the American Quarterly 
Review^ for 1832, No. xxir. p. 432 but even if they should do s(f, 
the command of the St. Lawrence i^ove Quebec would be of import- 
ance to them to prevent the arrival ofkhe militia from above, for thus 
would-be ^versed the direction tovvari® which all resources were sent 
hist waF" ' \ 

But, as stated in a former Memoir, it isNi^n possible to conceive such a 
relative state of the to'o governments as u.U in which an American 
army could attack Quebec •♦;hh any prospect of success. 

Ill 1777, when the attempt to capture that city was made by General 
Montgomery, its strength was quite nominal, the garrison not being 
sufficient to man one bastion. ^ 

It is observed in tlie “ Ks^ai General,” by Bousmard, (book vi. c, 5,) 

“ La ganiison de la place peut etre tcllement foible, par rapport au 
noiiibre et ti I’etendue des postes a garder, et surtout a la foiblesse dc 
CCS postes, que, lout en cssayant de Temporter j)ar surprise, afin que sa 
conquete coute moina de sang, on soil decidd h. n’en pas avoir Ic 
dementi, A i’atta(jucr <le vivc force, et k tenter de*la prendre d’erablde, 
quoiqu’il arrive, et quand bien meme on seruit decouvert.” 

The above occasion, however, was the last when Quebec will ever be 
exposed to*such a fate, for the state of the country between it and New 
England is so much altered, that it would be impossible for a body of 
troops, like that under General Arnold, to penetrate so many miles 
beyond the boundary without our having a knowledge of their move- 
incuts, and making preparations to repel them. ^ , 

It might appear an excess of precaution on ouf part, being aware of 
the conviction of the Americans themselves, (as expressed in the above 
Ivcview,) that Quebec sAould at •once become the object of attask in a 
future war, to fortify so marjy positions as are enumerated above ; but 
it must be understood, tlAt the importance of many of these positions is 
not absolute as regards tlie defence oft Canada as a whole ; il^Y purpose 
is merely local, being for the protection of those poftions or districts of 
it which have* teen •separately considered above, and which must soon 
JlIC so wealthy * as to be W'orth the expense of such fortifications as have 

* The province must contribute itself to tBe construction of such local defences. 
The erection of ibitifications in District No* 4 is all that forms an imperative duty of 
a British ggverumeut| at least at present. 
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been pointed out, in the Memoir above referred to, to be the most suIU 
able for such an extensive country as Canada. Certainly, eleven or 
twelve positions cannot be thought too numerous for a frontier of 
nearly one thousand miles*. 

District No, 5. 

The last division of Canada to be considered includes Montreal Island 
and the northern shore of the St. Lr.wrence. 

It is evident that as the Americans can never enter into competition 
with us below the Cascades, as long as we retain tlie superiority at sea, 
and the positions commanding the ship-channels of the St. Lawrence, 
the limit to our means of defending this district is unbounded. It does 
not, therefore, appear necessary to erect any works for the defence of 
the island of Montreal t, excepting those batteries opposite the narrow 
parts of the channel between the isle of Perot, and He aux Fourtes or 
Vaudreuil. The successful atlemj t to cross in the face of such bat- 
teries, we having the command o^ tlie lake adjoining, is impracticable. 

It is not intended to assert th^ the United States inhabited by twelve 
millions of people are incapable, under any circumstances^ of gaining 
possession of Canada wliich (^ntains only one million ; coiisutun^d as 
they now are, and thinking the people do on the subject of Canada 
and England, they will n^attempt it ; but if tlie,«mprobabIe case is sup- 
posed of the conquest of Canada becoming,. of vital importance to the 
United Slates, to ensure which men and resources must be sacrificed 
beyond a degree ever recorded to have been incurred for any similar 
purpose, then they must eventyally succeed. But even then they must 
invade the country in winter. 

Thus far it has not been taken into account wliat the change of cir- 
cumstances between the two countries would be, wlien the rivers were 
frozen over, when not only the absolute but the relative strength of most 
of the military posts would be quite altered. It would not be necessary 
to take either the Cascades, Nun’s Island, lie aux Noix, or William 
Henry, previous to a marclvon Montreal or Quebec. These posts might 
either be masked or passed altogether, for their small garrisons could 
not mterrupt the communications of the United States’ army. 

The contest would then be on a fair field, and its result depend on 
the number and discipline of the men, and -the capacity of the generals. 

Montreal would be defenceless, as it is an open town ; and perhaps 
^ it is better to leave it so, because it is too straggling to be secured with- 
out works of a great extent, and the neighbouring ground is not favour* 
able for an intrenched camp. 

Montreal would, however, be useful ,to the enemy as winter-quarters ; 
therefore, to retain a footing on the island, nnd to lake advantage of the 
opening of the navigation, by having a point of debarkation for troops 


* Quebec to Amherstburg , , ' * 792 

Amherstburg to source of river St. Clwr, about • 160 

, _ . . . - 

t ^8 IS a various change since Charlevoix wrote ninety-six years ago, when there 

were nfteen military posts on that island for protection against savages. 
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sufficient to compel the enemy to surrender, a position should be 
fietl at the Bout de Tile*, capable of holding out till relieved in spring. 

During this state of the temporary occupation of Montreal Islandf 
the importance Is evident of an interior line of communication with 
Upper Canada by the north of the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa. 

If invasion in winter were anticipated, it would be requisite, at the 
conclusion of tile navigation the preceding autumn, to remove to the 
Ottawa all the river craft above Mofttreal, while all below would be best 
secured in the Saguenay t ; they would otherwise be exposed to be burnt 
or destroyed during any sudden attack. 

In the American Quarterly Review of June, 1832,. (page 432,) before 
mentioned, it is stated, that if Quebec should not at once have been 
attacked last war, “ a post should have been secured and fortified upon 
the St. Lawrence below that city, which would have rendered its com- 
munication with ihe sea unsafe.** But any such position would, of 
course, be occupied by us, in the same manner as those between Quebeb 
and Montreal. ^ 

We are also told, irrthe above Revie :;, “ that wc (the British Govern- 
ment^ unite in the St. Lawrence a fleet of such strength as would 
15ave little force disposable for the block^^de of the coast — probably too 
little to contend with the American navy. 

Certainly no anxiety nee(' be felt in leavi.^ Canada exposed to all 
the dangers arising from fucli .v fanciful contingency. No great fleet 
can ever be required in the St. Lawrence beyond what may be employed 
on the coast, as it is only where a large fleet could not act that the con- 
templated interruption to the communicittion with Quebec could possibly 
take eflect. * 

But the success of the Americans in this enterprise forms the extreme 
case anticipated in the Memoir already referred to, in which the Saguenay 
is pointed out as a second line of defence and communication. 

Another opinion in this Review relates to the position of the State of 
Maine, between New Brunswick and Canada. It is evidently founded 
on those maxims of war relating to interiordincs, of which an example 
is afforded by the situation pf Bohemia between Saxony and Moravia, 
similar to that of Maine between our two provinces, as appears lirom 
the description in the ^‘Traite des Grandes Operations Militaires," 
by Jomini J. 

But the advantage due to such lines can be possessed by Maine 
only if Canada and New Brunswick were strictly on the defensive. Now* 
it does not follow that, beccause a Canadian wai^ ipust politically be a 
defensive one, we are never to cross into the territory of the United 
States; on the contrary, 'the assemblage Of an army in Maine, frOm the 
south, would be a signal for^thc advance of forces both from Canada 
and New Brunswick : ancf so far fro m the Americans having^ie choice 

♦ As a commercial site, Ihis will eventually be preferable to Montreal, particularly 
after tint executituf of the contemplated improvements of the northern channel. 

f This was done by tfle French, in 1690, during the invasion by Sir W. Phipps. 

• I Tome ii. chap. 3. — Les fronti^res des trois lignes ferment presque un angle 
saillant. J'aurai occasion de dumontrer combien cette configuration cst avanta^use 
at la Boh^m^, quqique Lloyd ait pretendu le contraire ; mais il faut observer ici que, 
par cettc position, les Prussiens etaieut forces d'agir sur deux Jigi^s ext^rieures, 
tandis que liurs ennemis pouvaieut les faires iut^rieures, ou meme n’ea avoir qu’uno 
simple.” 
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of the attack of either of two separate armies, they would ruD the risk 
of beinp forced, by both united, either upon the St, Lawrence or one of 
the British provinces, r. ..... 

. Again, supposing our two armies anticipated in their junction, either 
of them, hard pressed, could retire to the shipping in the St. Lawrence. 
But the theory of interior lines is* in no way applicable in favour of 
Maine, for Canada and New Brunswick have no more 'connexion with 
each other, in a military point of viiw, than if they were separated by a 
sea: there can, accordingly, be nb dependence on a road between these 
two provinces, as a means of secure communication during war, through 
the strip of territory* which joins them, hemmed in as it is between 
Maine and the St. Lawrenca, unless the distance from the latter to the 
frontier were much greater than between a secure position in each of the 
two provinces. According with these views respecting roads in this 
frontier, is that now in j)rogrcss on the New Brunswick side, from llio 
Extremity of Clialcur Bay to M^ti^on the St. Lawrence. 

It may here be observed, even if the whole of Maine were ours, 
in what season and under wha^ circumstances could military supplies 
be sent to Quebec? In winter/ only a slight and tardy aid in tmops; 
while, in summer, the St. Lavy^^ence would be jneferabie even to a fn'e 
passage from the St. Croix Quebec. As the subject of tliis Memoir 
involves questions conceiving which there must* be various opinions, it 
has to be remarked, that those now advanccu can only be considered as 
the application of some of the ideas of ’ well-known military writers to 
the localities of Canada. These may be wrong, Jind, moreover, tliey 
may have been erroneously apprted ; but if llie vacillation of the measures 
adopted last war be borne in mind, it will readily be granted that any 
system, how faulty soever it may be, is better than none at all. 

Canada and the United States have cause for a mutual good under- 
standing : it will be well shown, on our side, by lollowing their example 
in one respect. Since 1815, they have expended an immense sumt in 
fortifications on tlieir sea-coasts against attacks from A distance of three 
thousand miles, (from Britain, of course;) the least w’e can do, on the 
Canadian side, will be to fortify more thap Quebec, lie aux Noix, and 
Kingston, against an enemy within cannon-shot. 

While not supine in their own operations, they are not unobservant 
of ours, as the lollowing extract shows 

(Atlas Newspaper, New York, July 14, 1832.) 

Proceedings of Congress^ July 1, 

“ Tlie only subjept*tliat claims our notice is a resolution submitted by 
Mr, Evans of Maine, calling for information to be laid before the house, 
at its*next session }, wdth respect to the varioifs d(fenccs of the State of 
« 

* Tliis^cfera to geograj)hical position only; any local advantages which may 
exist in faV^ir of such a communication must be rendered very evident previous to 
its construction for aify other puiqiose than the transmisbion of the mail m time of 
peace. 

t The exact sum can only be assumed at present from that granted i|i 1831 and 
1832, amounting to 1,504,000/. Reckoning the same rate from 1815/thB total ezi- 
pended would be upwards of bix millions sterling ! 

t Which was done accordingly iu December following, quoting the proceedings of 
July 9th, no Vth. 
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Maine, and the opinion of the Secretary of War of the expediency of 
increasing the nuiitary defences of that State^ as well upon the sea- 
bord as upon the line* of boundary between the United States and the 
British North American possessions ; and that he also communicate such 
information as he may be enabled to procure relative to the number and 
kind of military fortifications in said^ritish possessions, and the number 
of troops therein.” 

Tjiey have also constructed a ifiilitary road through Maine to an 
assumed northern boundary— the boiftidary in dispute. 


THE PORT or HASTINGS, FROM THE EARLIEST TO THE PRESENT 

TIME. 

The early history of Hastings, lirie that of most ancient towns, is 
not founded on the testimony of records, but on the authority of tra- 
dition. The very idea of traditional * authority is startling to some 
yiinJ-i',* yet if we were to divest his ory of all the events which have 
no oilier foundation, no firmer basis of Vu^iport, how few of its earliest 
jiagfs would remain for the instruction ot ^lankind ! In the primitive 
ages of the world, numerous events of the “liighest importance were 
handed down by tradition* from one generation to another ; and those 
wliich were grand and imposing were often, like the expedition of the 
Argonauts, clothed in fable, exaggcratcij in their details, and embellished 
in all their objects by the faycy of the rfarrator, or by the genius of the 
poet. Notwithstanding this deterioration, tradition embodies a large 
portion of truth ; and although the mind of man is prone to exaggerate 
facts, and his genius is too apt to fill up the void made by time in the 
connected chain of dales and events, still to discard its aid would be to 
commit a violent assault, to make a destructive inroad upon the stock 
of iiuman knowledge, colh^ctcd by llie assiduity of patient industry 3 
jiruncd by the careful hand of criticism, and* established by the profound 
ilccisions gf judgment. Far inferior in value to recorded histor.y, its 
details can add little to tlic truth, or to the elucidation of the events 
wliicli history records, and yt should never be used as data for the 
establishment of facts, except in cases wliere, in the absence of all his- 
torical evidence, it becomes the only means through whicli intelligence 
caii be acquired. It should be discarded vvhci] needless; used when* 
necessary, hut used with discrimination and judgment. 

The towns, and somg of the limbs or members of the Cinque Ports, 
claim the high antiquity of aBrftisIi origin, and, perhaps, local circum- 
slancesT tend to favour the justice of the claim in an eminent degree : 
their situation on the coast was important and commandii^ and tlie • 
great natural strength of some of Aefti, so 5trikingly#eviden1^s to make 
it excccdinglyrtin probable that even the Britons should remain insen- 
sible to the advanta|res of stations of such strength and power. These 
♦points of remote antiquity have, however, been left untouched by me 
in the accounts of the preceding porlfe ; not from an entire disbelief in 
their tfuth, llut from a desire to confine the details concerning eacli 
>Yithin tby limits of recorded history ; producing nothing as fact, that 
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cannot be supported by documentary evidence, and resfinp the early 
periods of these once celebrated maritime defences of the kingdom upon 
the safe and unattackvble basis of recorded truth, rather than upon the 
more curious and fragile structure of ancient tradition. 

That a town existed on, or near the site of the present town of Has- 
tings, in the days of the latter Saxo;is,is certain, because it is mentioned 
under the names of Hiestingas and Hasting-ccaster in the Saxon Chro- 
nicle ; but its origin, and its destruction, are events preserved only by 
tradition. By some writers Hastings has been awarded a British 
origin ; of course, without any better ground than probability can 
furnish ; while others attribute its foundation to the Danish pirate, 
Hastings, and say that it received its name in honour of its founder. 
Whether the first conjecture be true or false, we have not the means of 
forming a Judgment, time having long since swept away all memorials 
of this early period ; and the second, founded chiefly, if not wholly, on 
the coincidence of names, is of very doubtful veracity, if not entirely 
fictitious. However, as it refers to a period within the memory of his- 
toric records, it becomes a subject for research, and is capable of illus- 
tration. j 

About the year 690* this defsperate marauder made France the scene 
of his rapacious enter prison and after desolating the provinces along 
the sea-coast, as w ell as aofhc others in tlie interior, quitted that country 
in consequence of famine occasioned by his ravages, and appeared off 
the Kentish coast, with a fleet of three hundred and thirty ships, which 
entered the river Bother, and sailed up to Appleclore. Here lie disem- 
barked his forces, and maelc hinrsclf master of the town and fort. Hav- 
ing possessed himself of this strong and important station, and planned 
his further course of action, ho left two hundred and fifty sail ot vessels 
at Appledore, and proceeded up the Thames with ciglity sail, to Milton, 
and then commenced a series of destructive ravages over tlie surround- 
ing country. But the activity of the pirate was soon counteraefed by 
the vigilance of Alfred, who drove him within the defences which he 
had thrown up at Milton,4and w'atched him with so much keenness, 
that^ feeling himself insecure, Hastings soon deserted this station, and 
took* possession of Bamflete, near the Isle of Canvey, in Lssex, which 
he also fortified after the fashion of the time. On learning the ill suc- 
cess of their leader, his followers whom he had left at Appledore 
quitted that place wdth the intention of joining liim, and after being 
defeated by Alfred with great loss, at Farnham, in Kent, the remainder 
succeeded in reaching* Mersey in Essex, and soon after joined Hastings 
at Bamflete. With increased power, and unabated courage ; reckless 
of ne^ dangers, and undismayed by past defeats, he recommenced his 
work of plunder, but was again defeated by the Saxons, who took his 
wife and his two sons prisoners, and so completely destroyed his power, 
that he aghp^d to leave the kingdon on his wife and sons being restored 
to him by Alfred. 

We have now traced the progress of this terribJe chieftain, from liis 
arrival in England to his final departure ; from which it appears, that 


• ChronicoA Saxonicum, Gibsoui, pp. 86—93, 
furti,160l. ’ 
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his piratical exploits were confined to tl>e counties of Kent and Essex ; 
-and so .completely is all proof wanting of his having carried his warfare 
into any other districts than those just named, tliat it becomes highly 
improbable, not only t)iat he was ever at Hastings, but that he even 
visited the county of Sussex at all. Derivation and similarity are weak 
and inefficient means for the cstabUshment jof historical facts, unless 
accompanied byother and contemporary circumstances; of these, how- 
ever, history does not furnish even t^ne in tliis case that can be dragged 
into the support of the idea, notwithstanding the marked notice which 
the compilers of the Saxon Chronicle, Asser, in his VitaiElfridi Magni, 
and some other early historians, have taken of the progress and devas- 
tations of this ruthless barbarian. When^he evidence of a witness in 
support of a case is not- of his own knowledge, but founded on hearsay, 
no case can be made out, as the lawyers say ; and the common conse- 
quence is, a nonsuit : this, we fear, must be the result of the present 
inquiry, and the origin of Hastings be still left among the desideraid 
of local antiquities. 

AVith regard to the destruction of what has been called the old Saxon 
town, traditjon ascribes the catastrophe to one of those mighty inroads 
rf old‘Viccan, to which tlie entire coast of Sussex has been subject from 
time immemorial ; and says, that its site, .far to the w'estward of the 
present town, now liesjjuried beneath the wate/s of the sea. To what 
degree of confidence this opinion is entitled, there is now no means of 
judging ; for, notwithstanding the magnitude of the event, no record of 
it has been left to posterity. 

Jeakc, in his “ Charters of the Cinqu^ Ports,’* wlien speaking of the 
first crifrancliisement of the j-Drt of Hastings, says, “ Whether this, or 
the old town of Hastings be that which was enfranchised and incor- 
porated with the other ports, I leave, as yet uncertain thus showing, 
that he believed in the existence of an older town, and only doubted 
whether that, or the present one, was first incorporated with the other 
ports ; but as he adduces neither records nor ancio*nt history in support 
of his judgment, it can only be regarded as yiatter of opinion, however 
great Ins authority on all questions connected with the history of these 
ancient harbours. If such afi event really occurred, it was unknown to 
the compilers of the Saxon Chronicle, in which ancient and important 
document tlic name of this to^Vn is frequently mentioned ; and as some 
of the circumstances relating to it are of very minor importance, it is 
not .probable that so dreadful a catastrophe as its total destruction * 
wovld have been passed over in silence, if known the compilers ; wc 
can, therefore, only conclude, tliat if the event really took place, it hap- 
pened at a very remote jieriod of .history,* and that all the allusions to 
Hastings, which occur on the Saxon Clironicle, refer to the present, 
and not to any older town? 

Jeake’s doubt relative to the first enfranchisement of the toyfi, and its 
incorporation with the other ports, cannot be solved by positive evidence, 
becauso, as it •fias bpen previously shown*, no charter, prior to that 
granted by Edward the First, remains to prove the point. That it was 


• United Service Journal, October, 1832, p. 218. 
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enfrancliised in the Saxon times appears, however, indisputable, notwith- 
standing the doubt which some antiquaries have expressed on the sub- 
ject ; for King John,, in the charter granted by him to the Ports, says, 
“ that the barons of the Cinque Ports had, in their possession, charters 
of most of the preceding kings, back to Edward the Confessor, tvhich 
he had seen,** Here, no exception is made relative to Hastings, which 
must have been the case liad it not been one of the incorporated ports 
under the charter of Edward the Confessor ; for King John was grant- 
ing a new charter to the ports, as an incorporated body, composed of 
five chief ports, and many others, as members ; and the charters whicli 
the barons produced for the inspection of the king, as w'as customary 
on such occasions, for the, purpose of establishing their claims to cer- 
tain immunities and privileges, were of a similar nature ; and, conse- 
quently, must liave included Hastings, or there would liave been a marked 
disagreement in tlie charters, on a very important point, — that of the 
huniber of towns enfrancliised and included in the incorporation. 

The question, liowe\cr, which still engages the attention, and forms 
the subject of research among those who feel interested in the history 
of the ports, is, when were they first incorporated ; and when was Has- 
tings included in the charter of incorporation ? These are querit.8 
which the assertion of King'Jobn docs not solve, and they will probably 
remain insoluble till tlu* discovery of some ancient document shall 
enlighten the gloom by which the suiijec^t surrounded. One of the 
arguments against the pretensions of Hastings, viz that it is not men- 
tioned in Domesday Book, as a privileged port, wliilst Dover, Romney, 
and Sandwich are so distinguisFiicd in that ancient record, may be satis- 
factorily cxjilained. The argument may be opposed by the remark, that 
Hyihe, one of the most ancient of the ports, and coeval, or nearly so, 
with tlic Portus Lemanus, stands in a situation precisely similar ; and 
yet, no one has ever doubted the claims of Hythe, as one of the pri- 
vileged ports belonging to tlie eaiiiest incorporation. 

Now Fly the, as lias been cxjjlaincd in the ^ umber for April, formed 
part and parcel of the maiiior of Saltw'ood , and as the manor constituted 
the chief object to be described, the port w as only mentioned, inter altay 
as a‘n appurtenance belonging to it. Tlie same method has bucn observed 
in the case of Hasting**, and from precisely the same causes ; as the 
following quotation from Domesday wdK sliow : “ In ipso in. a. novu. 
burg, et ibi Ixiiii burgses reddentes viii lib. ii solid, min. In Ilastingcs 
nil buigscs etxiiii bord. reddet. Ixiii sol, De isto m. ten. Roht. de 
llastinges ii hid. et*’ dim id. de abbt, ct Ilcrolf dimid. hid. Ipsi hut 
iiii villus, nil cot.*et n car. Totu. in. T. R. E. valcb. xxx. lib. Modo I. 
lib. dniu abbis Ilommu. u. xhiii. Ijn the same manor there is a new 
borough, and there are 64 burgesses, rciidering 8/. save 2s, ^In Has- 
tings 4 ^urgesses, and J 4 borderers render 63s. Of this manor Robert 
de HastfHfrs holds two liides and, a half of the abbot, and Herolf, half a 
liide. They have '4 villanes, 4 cottarers and 2 carucates. The whole 
manor T. R. E. was worth 34Z, now worth 50/.^ The*'dordship of the 
abbot and of the men, 44s.” Here the manor of Hastings forms the 
subject of description, and the jiassage is a parallel one to that formerly 
given of Saltwood, the two boroughs of Hythe and Hastings being 
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mentioned as parts of each manor, and as this circumstance does not 
detract from the pretensions of the first, neither can it be admitted to do 
so from those of the latffcr. * 

Notwitlistanding that Hastings takes precedence of all the other 
ports, there are just grounds for doubting whether it was ever equal to 
any of them in importance as a to\f n, or in the commocliousness and 
extent of its harbour. Indeed, the profound silence of history on lliese 
points, as they regard Hastings, and^their frequent application to tlie 
towns and havens of the other ports, is almost conclusive evidence of 
its comparative insignificance. An act of prowess, worthy of mention, 
is recorded of its seamen, by the Saxon Chronicle, in the year 1049. 
Speaking of the appearance of Sweyne olf that coast, it says, — “A 
little betore this, the men of Hastings and thereabout fought his two 
ships with their ships, and slew all the men, and brouglit the ships to 
Sandwicli, to the king.’* The precedence of Hastings, in rank, how-» 
ever, resulted neither from meritorious services, exclusively performed, 
nor from any superiority, either military or civil, over the other ports : 
nor can it trace this privilege beyond the Norman times. No — to the 
fgrtiL-io,^j^n31jrse of events — to the royal favour of William the Con- 
queror — and to these alone, is it indebted for the station of supremacy 
which, from that period, it lias continued to enjoy. By the especial 
power of this prince, it w^is. suddenly raised fnto celebrity and conse- 
quence. It was afterwards occasionally honoured with the royal pre- 
sence ; and the whole rape, together with the honour of Hastings, were 
conferred on the Earl of Err, a nobleman highly distinguished by 
William, for his wisdom as iv counsellor* for the fidelity of his attach- 
ment as a friend, and for his valour and intrepidity as a soldier. The 
extent and value of this gift will he made evident by the certification of 
bis grandson Henry, who, on tlie levy of an aid, for the purpose of 
marrying a daughter of Henry the Second, stated Iiimselfto be enfeoffed 
of 56 knights’ feps, in the rape of Hiistings, for which he paid forty 
pounds This, however, among the other estates of the family, 
became forfeited in the following reign, anB tlie rape and honour of 
Hastings wpre given, by Ildnry the Third, to his son, Prince Edward. 
But the honour or keeping of the castle, was entrusted to Peter de Savoy, 
the uncle of Queen Eleanor, ihen in the zenith of royal favour, and in 
the enjoyment of an almost unlimited influence in the government of 
the kingdom. It frequently changed owners, after the first forfeiture, 
but fiever again returned to the family of d*Err. , * 

Hastings possessed the same extensive privileges and immunities as 
the other ports ; and tlip conditions of its service, as recorded in the 
Exchequer, are, “ That it ^iid twenty-one ships, at the king’s sum- 
mons; And in each ship .twenty-one men, able, fitly qualified, w'ell- 
armed, and well- furnished, for Um king’s service: that the Summons 
shall be delivered forty days before* the one appointed far the ren- 
dezvouj : and ikat when the aforesaid ships and men are come to the 
place to which they Vere summoned, they shall remain in the king’s 
Service 15 days, at their own costs and charges; 1)ut if the king has 
further occasion for them, and will keep them any longer, they shall be 
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fit the kin^s charges as long as he pleases : the master of each ship re- 
ceiving sixpence a d|y ; the constable sixpence^; and all the rest of the 
men three-pence a day/’ 

Through the genial influence of royal favour, tho town, as may be 
supposed, increased rapidly in extent ; and contained, besides the castle, 
a priory of Austin canons ; a free royal chapel, within the castle ; an 
hospital, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen ; and, it is said, four parish 
churches, of which two only remain. Of all these public edifices, im- 
perfect, indeed, are the written memorials that have been preserved. 
If any of them can lay a reasonable claim to antiquity more remote 
than the reign of William the Conqueror, it is probably due to one or 
both of the parish churches ; but all researches into tlic history of these 
have hitherto proved fruitless and unsatisfactory *. In the absence of 
authentic history, an attempt has, however, been made to award a 
4 loman origin to tlie castle, under the supposition that William did not 
build, but that he merely repaired it. We will first state the facts, and 
then consider the truth or the probability of this supposition. 

It is stated in the Saxon Chronicle, that “ Earl William came up 
from Normandy into Pevenscy, on the eve of St. Michaefs mass ; and 
soon after his landing was q/i*ected, they constructed a castle at the port 
of Hastings.” Now, as tw o weeks only ela|)set\,bctw'een llic landing of 
William and the victory wdiich gave him tin sovereignly of the king- 
dom, some writers have contended, (Bisliop Lyttleton among the rest,) 
that the time was too short for the erection of such a massive structure 
as the castle: that William n;^ist have found it there on his arrival: 
that he could only have put it into a proper state of def(Mice to be useful 
to him ; and that “ as it presents the same kind of thick walls of stone 
and flint, held together by an extremely hard mortar, mixed with 
pebbles, as those buildings which arc allowed to be Roman, that it 
was probably the work of that warlike peo])le.” Neither Lelancl nor 
Camden have noticed the date wlicn this castle was -built, nor, indeed, 
by whom it was erected. ^ But an older authority than either (John 
Brompton) says, that it was the work of William of Normandy; but 
with the same discrepancy as the Saxon Chronicle. The passage, 
however, which runs thus, — Haraldus Rex Anglorum codum die 
Eboracum reversus, dum cum summfi, IcetitiS, pro tantfi viclonfi, pran- 
deret, nuncium sibi dicentem audivit, Williehnus Dux Nornianniai apud 
Pevenescye juxta Hasting applicans, ct littora occupans, castellurn apud 
Hastyngum construxUt” — shows very clearly the autlior’s view' of this 
point. Writing in ‘a dead language, he w as not so likely to use words 
confusedly or carelessly, as if he had. written *111 his vernacular tongue. 
And to use conslruxit in tlie sense of repacamU would be an error that 
could only happen under the reign of Bacch^as. The sense which was 
intended be conveyed by the ^axon Chronicle probably is, that as 
soon as 'William aVrived at Hastings, lie began to build a castle, (an 
event as intelligible as it is probable, and that .Tolin lirompton, who 
was evidently indebted to the Chronicle for a part of his account^ 
thoughtlessly translated the perfect tense of the Saxon into the same 


^ Bibhop Lyttleton on the Antiquity of the IlaBtings' Chinches. 
Jo, Brompton > iuUs £>«ceia ScriptoroB; p. 
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tense in Latin, without considering the possibility of the action de- 
scribed, or detecting the error of the Saxon scribe. If this be not the 
meaning of the passage then must the castle be bf Roman origin, or 
William must ha^e had the previous assistance of the black dog who 
used to accompany John Daundelyon, two or three centuries afterwards, 
and was celebrated for building the castle of the said John, in the space of 
one night. To enter into all the differences and coincidences between this 
castle and an acknowledged Roman one, would lead us into an argu- 
ment too long to be brought within the limits of the present paper ; we 
must content ourselves, therefore, with adducing one, which is the total 
absence of the long, thin bricks and tiles ; which, by contrast of colour, 
and regularity of disposition among the stone- work, add so greatly to 
the beauty of the design, and are the never-failing accompaniments of 
all castellated buildings of Rom«in workmanship. The absence of 
these indications is, of itself, sufficient evidence in disproof of all 
the opinions favourable to this castle being of so remote an origin. 

The castle, grand and imposing as a ruin, stands in frowning ma- 
jesty upon a rocky cliff, ‘400 feet in height, and has all the characteristics 
of a No»*manv*feuclal military structure. The walls, composed of stone 
an*d flint, no\V fast decaying, and covered wdtli tlic mould of ages, are 
of great strength, measuring eight feet in thickness, surrounded by 
ditches nearly 60 feet d?ep, an^l more than 100 fcet in breadth. In this 
castle was a rc'yal free chapel, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, with a 
dean and seven prebends, to which Henry de Augo, or Bit, (Tanner 
says*,) was a great benefactor, if not the founder. The name of 
Thomas k Becket occurs amo^g those of the deans. A mistake occurs 
in the old editions of Dugdalc’s Monasticon, in which the charter of 
this fraternity is printed as belonging to the Priory of Austin 
C’anons. In the 5th of Edward tlie Third, the dean and chapter 
petitioned the king to repair the castle walls to secure their chapel, 
whicli they stated to be “ sita infra claustruin predictum, quod, per J're- 
quenics iiiundationcs marls, pro majori parte, devastator.” The king 
granted the prayer of the petition, and also 'gave them permission to 
enclose the castle with walls At the dissolution of monasteries, the 
26th of Henry the Eighth, the deanery was valued at 20/,, and the seven 
])rebcnds at 41/. 13s. 5d., and, the whole was granted to liiir Anthony 
Browne. 

Of the priory of Augustine Canons, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
t.hc editors of the last edition of Dugclalet remark, — “ No register of 
Hastings Priory is at present known, nor are the editors acquainted 
with any impression fron^ the seal of the convent. So complete, and 
entire has been the decay of this priory, that it may be almost literally 
said to have scarcely left oi^c stone upon another to lepeat the story of 
its existence. A very small frag\iient of an old wall, in a ^rtn-yard 
adjoining to a cottage on the scite wiicfe it stood, is the only cEscernible 
trace now left 

Athelstan, wlio firsf regulated the coming of money in England, by 
law, had a mint at ihis^ town ; but no specimens have yet been disco* 


* Bibli^heca Mouastica, 


t Monasticou Anglicanum, c. vi. p« 168. 
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vered of the coinage ; nor of that of Lewes and Chichester, where he 
had similar establishments *. 

The ancient harbour, like the ancient town to which it belonged, is 
forgotten by history, and has been so completely destrbyed, that it may 
be almost said to have suffered total annihilation. The present town 
had formerly a good harbour, although the traces of it are few, and not 
always visible. Jt was formed by a wooden pier, which projected into 
the sea to a considerable length/ in a south-easterly direction, and 
from a point below tlie situatioh of the Six-gun battery. A violent 
storm in tiie beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth totally de- 
stroyed this pier and harbour; and although an attempt was made to 
re-build the pier, the work* was never completed. Camden says, that 

Elizabeth granted a contribution towards the making a new harbour 
at Hastings, which was begun, but the contribution was quickly con- 
certed into private purses, and the public good neglected.'* Consi- 
derable progress was made with the foundation of this work, of which 
several rows of piles, some very large pieces of timber, and huge masses 
of stone remain, and are often visible at half-ebb. These are the 
remains wliich arc now known by the name of the Stade ; although 
credulity and ignorance, always constant companions, attach ideas bf 
remote antiquity to them, and profound mystery to the name by which 
they are designated f. # Such is the force and power of the sea on this 
coast, that a cliain-pier would be more suitec? to it than one composed of 
solid work, and might be put up at less than half the cost of a similar 
erection, if built with stone. 

Among the other vestiges df the olden time worthy of notice in tlie 
neighbourhood are, the remains of a lloJnan encamj)ment, situated on 
a hill to the eastward of the town. It was of great extent, strongly for- 
tified, and from its elevated situation, commanded a very extensive look- 
out; but nothing certain is known as to when or by whom it was 
formed. Conjecture has given its construction to Vespasian, who was 
sent by Platiiis to reduce the Bclgic Britons inha*oiting the lige of 
coast from Sussex to Cornwall ; but it is noticed only as a conj[ecture, 
and not as founded on the slightest degre^ of authority. 


• Annals of the Coinage, c i. p. 348. 

t Stade was a term very commonly applied, ‘in ancient tunes, to those ereclions 
which we now call piers and mules ; one of the most celebrated of which, that of 
Alexandria, is not without its full share of mystery. Ammianus Marcellinus, 
speaking of the Heptast(jde, which ran out from Alexandria to the isle of Pharos, and 
formed the magnificent harbour of that city, says, that it was so named from the 
belief that it was the work of only seven days, although its length is nearly one thou- 
sand ^ces. Caesar, however, gives its length as ninfi hundred paces, and says, that 
it formed a narrow road-way which joined the «town to the island, on which the 
beautiful light-house was situated in the same giaiincr as a bridge.' Different 
opinions^ave been entertained on this subject by other ancient writers, which luve 
been collecTd by P^er Beitius, in a fierce and curious work; De Aggeribus ct 
PontibuB hactenus ad mare exstru^jtii.’* 
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The study of -history has occupied, more or less, the attention of all 
persons of education, 'either to amuse the imagination, interest the 
passions, improve the* understanding, or strengthen tlie principles, 
i^ut while a real knowledge of this important department of literature 
operates in removing prejudices, a*slight acquaintance willi it is likely 
to engender very erroneous notions, 4*rom the want of candour and care 
which occurs in relations hastily written, and, it may happen, by party 
writers. Thus, from the want of a medium like the United Service 
Journal, tlie exploits of our forefathers have generally been handed 
down to us according to their quota of positive success ; while the 
cases of failure have been stigmatized as “ unfortunate attempts 
“ rash undertakings ” — or “ disgraceful events,” — without our being 
allowed an insiglit into the facts of the question. We have been par- 
ticularly struck with this remissness in Smollett’s account of the 
transaction before us.* Jt contains the tnitli, but not the whole truth ; 

^ and a nav?i writer, as he was, might have paid a juster tribute to the 
fndomitable -valour displayed by so many of the land and sea forces 
employed. 

in the year 1 693,® both the French and ^English appeared to be 
pretty tired of the war t^ien raging. After the defeat at La Hogue, 
Louis “ Ic Grand” was so harassed and impoverished as to remain on 
the defensive, except in Catalonia ; while King William, bearded by 
the Commons, and raising supplies vhh the utmost difficulty, was 
dispirited at the ill success *of the expedition to the West Indies, the 
attack on Eooke’s convoy, and the melancholy fate of Sir Thomas 
Wheeler and his squadron *. Intelligence, however, having been 
received of the designs of the French upon Barcelona, it was resolved 
by our government to prevent the junction of jhe Brest and Toulon 
squadrons, by despatching Russell to sea as early as the fleet could be 
got in readiness for sailing; but before thjit celebrated admiral arrived 
at Portsmouth, the Brest i^ivision had efl’ecled its departure from the 
Channel. "Foiled in this project, it was then determined to dltack 
Brest itself ; unusual exertions were made to render the expedition 
formidable ; and although Whig principles reigned in their zenith, press- 
warrants were issued, without regard to any protections.'^ 

The grand fleet weighed and made sail from Spithead on the SOth o£ 
June, 1694 ; and having cleared the land, arranged the plan of opera- 
tions, at a council of war held on board the Britannia, which was 
attended by seven Engfish and ^ix Dutch naval flag-officers, and four 
generals of the army. On the 5th of June, Admiral Russell detached 
a division under Lord Berkely for the destined service, and s^od away ^ 
with the remainder of the fleet To^ the relief of Barcelona The com- 
bined squadron, which shaped its cours^e for Brest,*consi8ted of 29 sail 
of the line, ETnglish and Dutch, of which 10 were tliree-deckers ; and 
.there were 27 frigates, bomb-ketches, fire-ships, and tenders. A strong 


* This brave .admiral, who seemed born to misfortune, having; been caught by a 
gale of wind on a lee-shore, three sail of the line and nine other vesst^S were lost, and 
the remiftiider of tjjjB squadron disabled. The Sussex^the flag-ship, foundered, and 
all hands peri^cii', with the exception of two MoorSj who were providentially saved. 

U. S. JouRN. No. 57, Aug. 1833. ‘ 2 o 
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body of land forces was embarked, wlio were under tlie command of 
Lieut.-Geiieral TalmaJi The flag- ships were,iis follow : — 


KNOMSH. 

Queen 100 "uns. Admiral Lord Berkely. 

Neptune 1)4 Vice-Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 

Koyal William . . . . 1 OG Rear-Admiral the Marquis Carmarthen. 

« 

DUTCH. 

Cheiiwirsten 94 Adrftiral Alleinonde. 

Koni^ William. . . 91) Vice-Admiral Vaiider Piitteii. 

Piincess 9*2 Vice-Admiral Jills Schey. 

Captain General . . hG Vice-Admiral Vander Goes. 

On the flth, the Ubiiril formality of a council of war look place, when 


it was resolved to sail into Caniiiret Bay, with colours fluuir, and 
anchor there, di^elnl)ark the troops, and wait the event, before standin 
into Brest water. IVJajor- General Lord Cults advised landing aril tb 
grenadiers, anumiilini’ to about 600, a little before the rest of the 
forces, to reconnoitre intrenchnients, and be ready to lead the forces 
landed to sustain them. I'liis ])ropobition was approved ,uf, and liis 
lordship V(‘ry gallantly offered Ins services to conduct the- movement, 
to uhicli Lieut. -(ivMieral Talniasli consented. 

IMeantiiiie, the enemY, having jiensioned adherents in our cabinet, 
had rcci'ived iutelliixeiice of our design, ana lijid taken such jiiccautions, 
under the direction of the celebrated Vauban, as to nmder the \arious 
positions ill a manner impregnable; the sea front of their works was 
bristled with gun'> of the wg-ghtiest calibre, and strong bodies of 
cavalry and inl’anlry were stationed in intrenchmenls at every com- 
manding spot. 

On tiie evening o{ llio 7tb, the ships stood into Camarot J>ay, with 
the tide ; but ns the wind was at N.N.B., they W'ere under the necessity 
of working u|), under a heavy fire from fonr mortar-balteries and the 
castle. This was coolly received, and at 7 f.m. the rleet came to. an 
anchor between C'amarct J^ay and the Bay of Bcrlheaume, in sixteen 
fathoms water. 

A party of tlie army and navy ofticers now reconnoitred the points 
of attack, aiul on their report a plan of operations was formed. As the 
castle was aclvantaizeously situated for defending the landing-places, it 
was resolved that it should be battered by the Monk, of 60 guns, and a 
■ Dutch man-of-war of about tlic same force, while the landing was lu be 
covered by three Euglisb, and throe Dutch frigates. Lord Cannartben 
solicited and obtained the command on ibis occasion ; and Monsieur 
Mounttrgis, a jierson well acqTiainted,wilh the? locality, was appointed 
to accompany him. Tlie morning of the Sih rose, however, in so dense 
a fog, th^t the ajipointed rendezvous w as prevented by three or four 
hours ; and^m the vapours clearing ^off, besides the regular forts, and 
the new batteries, fourteen squadrons of cavalry were seen posted upon 
a convenient height on tlie west side of the bay, in readiness to dash 
upon any particular point. But tliese “ uncomfortable prospects** did^ 
not delay the attack, — for the dei>J.iued force moved onwards with a re- 
solution and metliod that extorted the praise of their adversaries. Our 

•III SmoUelt’ii Iliiitory of«Kii{;laud, this officer’s name is spelt Piu/e^axhCf but 1 
have followed the orlhoj^raphy of Lord Carmarthen. And in tUv ‘‘relation’* of 
the huccess of his Majesty’s forces at Tangier, against the Moors, ‘^published by 
flutbQrity/’ in IbbO, the couduct of LiviutrCoiooel Tuimath in highly eulogized.^ 
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fillips cannonaded the forts and lines with the utmost vigour ; but such 
was tlie dreadful fire fo which they were exposed, that it was impossible 
to lai»d iho soldiers with regularity. 

Voltaire once told an officer, who comjilained that the scrvircs of his 
regiment had .been omitted in a narrative, — that it was enough for liim 
to record that the battle alluded tt^ had been fought : this might answer 
for pointing a paragraph, or estahlis^dng a fact ; — but for those who are 
desirous of estimating the real merits of a case, the details cannot he too 
minute. We will, therefore, give some account of this desperate enter- 
})rise, from the rare and modest memoir which was written by the rear- 
adnnral, and circulated immediately alter fiis return to England. 

“ 1 also desired my l^ord Berkely (tho' he had ordered the Monk, and 
Damiaten, a Dutch niaii-of-\var, to go in and hatter that fort, before I came 
m with the oIIut six ships) that he would give me leave to go in with *fce 
Monk, and la\ h(‘r and the said Dutchman in the most proper stations for 
so doing, hecau^e neither of tlie c*aptains knew an) thing of the figure of that 
place, and I couM ea*sil} relurii lime enough for leading in the other six 
ships, and#placo them al-so to flie best advantage: whieh his lordship 
•granted, and agreed would h<‘ \erv convenient : so, taking my leave of him, 

1 went on lioard the ('harles galley* and hoisted nij liagtheie, he not being 
willing 1 hhould h()ist»it on hoard the Monk, because he \vould have mo 
take llu* greatest eare of gosling th(‘ other six Vngates as coiueiiieiitly as 
could he \ ) Lsner our forces landing, and to annov (as much as possible) 
the oneni) s forees, wliieli we had great reason to helitwe was intrenched on 
the (‘ast sid(‘ (d‘ the ha) ; so that to have hoisted m\ llag on board the Monk, 
to luue struck it again, (wdieii ‘Iwas ahsoftitclv necessary to have it on hoard 
another shi}), for leading in the ivM to iheii* designed stations,) would have 
gisen such encouragement to the enemv, that the) W'ouldhave thought they 
had kin'cked down a tlag-otticer, or that the) had done us a great deal more 
damage than the) did"*". 

“ 7'h(‘ SIX ships appointed to go into the ha) with mo on Ibis occasion, 
were the (heeir^'ich, a ship with eigiuis moimtefl : the C'harles galley, 
wirti :ii! : and tlie Shondiain. with 3‘i : and the DraUonstein, with ; the 
■■Wi'^cp, with ;h) : and the Wolfe, with ,'h) : but the (rreenwich (on board of 
v*hi h 1 had designed to have hoisted inv llag), by reason of the negdigence 
of her eomhiaiider (whose name is Weggliman). or his cowardice, or both, 
had disnheved niv tirders, and came not near me all that day; so that the 
bi'st half of the Ihiglisli foriV* in that hiile detachment was left behind. 
After 1 had hoisted iii) liag, I called together the five captains that after- 
wards went in with me, and gave them as good a description, by a map, as 
1 could, of the ha) we were going into, and how 1 jjesigiied the) should be 
there posted, aiidv\hal we were then to do, ordeiing* them, with the five 
shijis under their cotnniand, to follow at such a convenient distance from 
me, as that, after I had |fbsted the.Monk, and Dutch rnan-or-war ap'\)ointed 
to hatter the fort, 1 might Return time enough to lead them into their 
propm* stations. • ^ , 

“ Then 1 w imt on board the Moiik^ it being about tvvelv^nl the clock 
at noon, makhig the best uf my wa)*in for the bay ; bflt it continued )et so 
culm, ^hat I wans forced to get boats to tiMv us on our way, and as soon as 
we were separated a tittle from the licet, the enemy began to throw their 
•bombs ver\ fast upon us from Point des Fillettes, and the west point of 
C'ainaret Bay, and after we were come *vit bin three-quarters of a mile of 
llie latter, one their hoinhs broke just over our heads, in the Monk, a great 
piece of which striudv through her jioop, and two decks more, and came out 

*•* Yet That iiitrlligeiit naval historian, ^ay', that the Marquis shifted 

Ids fl.ig into the Moiik;-r-an eiror which proves that he had never met with this 
passage, 2 O 2 
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again into the water, near one of the stern-posta on the larboard aide in the 
gun-room, killing two m&rines of my own company, 'tind wounding a third, 
which stood close by me on the poop ; and soon after (which was about one 
of the clock) a fine breeze sprung up at north-west, which set us apace into 
the bay ; and as soon as we were come^up abreast of the west-point, Cama- 
rct fort fired very fast at us ; and we being forced, at that time, to stand 
with our stern right upon it, the shot from thence did us a great deal of 
damage ; they, for a considerable timji, having the opportunity of raking us 
fore and aft (no shot from the fort being tlirowii at us of a loss nature than 
a demi-cannon,) and we nut able to bring any hut our chase guns to bear 
upon them ; and after we were pretty well shot into the hay, we were sur- 
prised with three batteries firiag iiiion us, which we did not perceive, or 
know anything of, till we felt their shot : two of which, as we were going in, 
was on our starboard side, one of three guns, and the other of five ; and 
another of six guns, upon our starboard bow, close by Camarct (hiurch. 
Th^re was also a redoubt stood pretty high behind the fort and the ehijirch, 
which had five or six guns mounted, but of a small nature. So when the 
rest of the ships Cc^me U]), finding all these batteries so extremely defensive 
against ns, I was forced to alter my former resolution of placing them : and 
after I had brought the Monk and a Dutch man-of-war into thct-nost proper 
station I could judge, for battering the tort, 1 was necessitated m\sell' to go 
on hoard every particular ship that was following me, to fix some of them, 
so as to give diversion to those batteries ; and the others in the most con- 
venient stations I could at that time get them into, for defending our land- 
forces (on their approai h to the shore) from the cannon-shot ; and also to 
execute our design on the enemies* land-forces, and co^ or our own on their 
descent. But I had no stKiner parted from the Monk, hut the wind came 
about to the N.E., which then also’made it very ditliciilt for me to prosecute 
my design ; hut with getting most of their boats together, and towing first 
one ship, and then another, 1 made a shift, at last, to post them in siudi a 
manner that, 1 am veiy well assured, gave great succour to our land-forces, 
and also a considerable annoyance of the enemy ; tliough aiot so much as 
they should have done, had not the wind unluckily come about from the 
westwai-d to the eastward. 

“ As soon as we were come to an anchor. Monsieur Mountergis, as well 
as myself, plainly perceived ;hat the enemy had very advantageously in- 
trenched themselves at every place where there was any possibility of land- 
ing ; and there was also great numbers of foot drawn behind the*ir trenches, 
besides some regular troops gf horse. And as we were standing into the 
hay, we saw all those squadrons of horse (which were before drawn up on 
the high land, on the west side of the btt>) riding round, as fast as they 
^ould, to the designed landing-place.” 

During this time, ^ ike land-forces were moving towards the sliore, in 
the well-boats ; but from the destructive fire to which they were ex- 
posed, 4o8t many men, and landed in some confusion, under a little rock 
on the south side of the bay. Here they we/e immediately repulsed, for 
the who|^ front before them was a line of redoubts and fortified 
intrenchmei|(;B, within half musketvshot of the beach. Many brave men 
and officers fell on fhe spot, and the general was severely wounded ; and 
in the retreat many of the boats and small craft, groutided and were 
destroyed, the crews being killed or taken prisoners. Some of the men 
leaped overboard ; and Lord Carmarthen, seeing the disaster, rowed 
over with his 20-oared boat, and resolutely rescued tliem from death, in 
the face of the heavy fire from the enemy. 

The Monk and the Damiaten, both at their coming^Ln^ and ^fter they 
had anchored, cannonaded Camaret Castle, but with little^ifect, though 
the enemy were twice driven out of it. The creW of the Monk, how- 
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ever, were poor marksmen, and very undisciplined, having been pro- 
bably swept togetlier under the noted press-warrant whicli was issued to 
‘‘ Mr.** Russell, in the fourth Year of King William's reign, when there 
was thought to be itnminent danger of the Ffench kin^s making an 
invasion upon England. At all events, after three hours* hammering 
without much apparent damage to the stout walls before them, when 
they saw the repulse of the troops, ‘both the Dutch and English deserted 
their quarters, and dived into tlie,holds in spite of the exertions of their 
officers. AVhat followed, cannot aj>pear better than in the gallant rear- 
admiral’s own words : — 

“ As soon as I had dispos'd of the poor men I saved from drowning, I 
w^ent on board the Charles galley, and after.I had been tliere about half an 
hour, I saw tlio signal made for bringing off the ships ; and accordingly 
sent to every ship to get off us fast as tliey (‘ould. Rut the greatest diffi- 
culty I had in all this action was to effect that part ; for almost all their 
rigging was cut to pieces, and most of their masts and yards disabled^ so 
that there was no way left to preserve them but by to>^ig them off with 
great number of boates, and we had but very few with this little 
squadron, by reason Almost all the boates in the lleet were forc’d to be made 
use of for ptbe assistance of the land forces ; so that boates being our only 
•remedy, and delay in getting them of most dangerous consequence, and 
fearing an inferior officer might not be so speedilv obey'd, I was obliged to 
go myself after the I'innaces and barges, (‘arryiiig off some of the officers 
of the land forces; and (disembarking some dt‘ them > force in as many of 
tlie boater as 1 could jirocure, timely enougli, to tow off the ships, the 
boatosi crews being \ery unwilling to go back to such a hot place, notwith- 
standing 1 return <1 with them, and then not having enow to imploy in 
towing off two ships at once. I first cVipt them all to the Charles gaily, 
she being the fartliest advanc'd into the bay, and the most disabled in her 
masts, sails, and rigging, and also her rudder having received such an 
iinluck) sliot, as made it wholly unserviceable to her. But by this time 
the Slioreliam,. whose masts, sails, and rigging were not so much disabled 
as the rest, by the assistance of two or three boates got out of the bay clear 
of all. And aftjr I bad tow'd the Charles gallc) st> far out as that we had 
w eathered the rock, close by the west point of the bay, 1 took all the boates 
from her but three, and clapt them to the M#nk. At this time the Dutch 
niail-of war, Cwlm h I had ]3osted with her broadside to the little bay, where 
our forces •attempted to land,) being a great deal to windward of the rest, 
(and having rocei> ed very’ little damage, as^rbeing at the greatest distance 
from Camaret fort and the batteries on the west side,) immediately sailed 
out without the assistance of any boates. Whereupon her boates, with 
wdiat other Dutch boates I could meet, I sent to the assistance of two of the 
other Dutch men of war, which lay on the west s^ide of the bay ; and in*a 
short time, tho’ they wore very much shattered, made a shift to get out. 
By that time they were out, the Monk had got up her anchors ; and after 
1 had given the fort hertiroadside^ (as near as I could in a volleys) tile boates 
being wH readys I made them tow her head round off in that smoke, and so 
continue towing as fast atfthey could. No sooner was her smokjg dispersed, ^ 
but the enemy (perceiving her going^off) fir’d (I think) moD| vigorously at 
her than they had done all the timft before, and (her •stern ly ing fair with 
the fort) what^hot then took place in he» (raking her fore and aft) did her 
more“damage than*shc had received most of the time before. She being 
, not far from the west side of this bay, and the wind at E.N.N., and having 
no sails to make use of but her tow-courses, all her topmasts, rigging, yards, 
and her ruddej- also being so much disabled, that she had no steeridge, but 
what the boates gave her, occasibn’d her driving so muclf towards that 
shore, rfb tiiat ^.e.were forc'd to make the boates to tow alf they could to 
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windward, winch laid them so open to the fort’s shot, which the enemy 
perceiving:, fir'd as fast as they could at them ; and their shot ilcw so thick 
amon;^ the boates, that it disheartened their crews, that they gave over 
towing, and ran all of a huddle under the shelter of the ship, notwithstand- 
ing all the officers couhf say or do to encourage thfem ; so that fur their 
encouragement I was forc'd to go myself in my own boat, and tow in the 
middle of them, that the ship might bo kept from tlie rock near the point 
to the leeward of her, towards which she then drove very fast. I had been 
but a little while among them before a shot struck through a boat on my 
right hand, which >iounded a heuleiiant and one of his men, and almost 
sunk her ; and a little while after camr a shell into a boat on iiiy left hand, 
close by me, which killed four men and wounded two more, and sunk the 
boat, all at once; and this so discourag'd my men, tliat they all gave over 
towing, and began to get under the shelter of the ship again, so that 1 was 
forc'd myself to fire a miibkct fit th(‘m, and to take up another to do the 
same, before I could make them return to their work. 

“ With these difficulties, I made a shift to get the Monk clear of this dan- 
gerous rock, and brouglit her off, though she did not escape coming upon it 
neaV half her length, w here, if she had struck, she would ha\e most certainly 
been lost. ‘ 

“ After I had goHier clear, and out of all danger, there was but one ship 
left behind, which was a small Dutchman of 30 gunns, called the Weesep. 
I had some time before called to scleral Dutch boats to go and hdlp her, but 
finding they had not obey'd iny order, I w’as going myself, when 1 saw two 
boats pul off from her side; 1 row'd up to them, to know" in what condition 
she w-as, and found an Knj'lish ensign m one of th8n ; w ho told me the 
captain, wdth all his officers and men, w’ere kift’d^but wdiat 1 saw in those 
two boats; and that the ship had twohe foot w"ater in hold, and w^as 
sinking. He said likewise, that half the company he belong’d to, being 
accidentally left on board with him, w"ere all kill'd but liimself, a drummer, 
and one man more.” ’ 

As there was no possibility of saving' tliis slii]), it was abandoned. 
A council of war was imnu'diately con\ene(l on board the Dreadnought, 
at whicli poor General Talmash assisted, wlieii it was unanimously 
resolved to return to Spilhead ; purbuant to which llie llect vveighc'd on 
the 9tli, and left the iron-bound shores of Cainaret, Loid Carmaithgi, 
whose Bt(‘ady resolution in lys desperate duties reflect llie highest ho- 
nour pn liis character, sums up his narrative in these terms : — 

“ In th:^ action, all the captains (both English and Dutcli) who 
commanded the ships that we^t into Ganiarett B.iy, behaved themselves 
with great gallantry, and jiarticularly C’apfain Warren, Commander of 
the Monk, who not only showed himself to bo a man of extraordinary 
courage, but in all kinds behaved liimself as well as ’twas possible lor a 
commander to do. ® 

“ On this occasion most of the volunteers on board the Royal William 
offered \ne their service, which I accepted of,* and they all behaved 
themselves extraordinarily well, and were nrrt)st of tliem of great use to' 
me, particularly Mr. Vanbrooke, Captain Chasseloup, Mr. Bonard, and 
Mr. Dixon (t®;y Secretary). ^ ** 

“ Mr. Vanbrooke, during all this action, stuck very close to me, and, 
in a great many things, was extremely serviceable, iljoth "^ty bis advice 
and otherwise. Captain Chasseloup was with me both in the Monk 
and Charles galley, in which ships he was often forc'd to do the duty both 
of Lieutenant and Master ; and, without him, (he knowing the place 
particularly \fell,) I should not have been able to have posted the ships 
so conveniently as I did. ® ' s.. 
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“ The Charles galley having but one lieutenant on board her, and he 
BO dull a creature that he was very useless, Mr. Bonard and Dixon were 
forc’d to supply his defects, which each of them perform’d with so much 
courage and dexteritj^ that, without them, the Ciaptain would have had 
no assistance, and the ship have been much more unserviceable than she 
was. Mr. Shewell, nfy Chaplain, would needs go along with me like- 
wise on this occasion, and was ver^ serviceable, showing a great deal 
of bravery himself, and giving good advice, and thereby great incou- 
rageinent to the seamen.’* * 

“ Theopbiliis Hodgson (my eldest ifcntenanl) went also voluntarily along 
with me, whose service (had he not been with us at our going in and coming 
out) wc should have much wanted ; for besides the scrMce he did in general, 
when it was hard to find any of the Monk's i^eople that would attempt it, he 
very readily rlapt a spring upon ht‘r cable, by that means to bring her 
broadside to hear on the enemies' fort; and in getting the ship off, he both 
performed the duty of several officers, as also of a common seaman, during 
the \yhole action, he did not only show' himself to bo an extraordinary st^t 
man, hut wonderfully active. ^ 

“ Mr. Ripley (the Chief-Mate of the Royal '\Villian\>^as also with me, 
wdio (nfter the Maslel* of the Monk w’as kill’d) did his duty, and w'as a 
^ great help V us in saving the shi^f. Two young gentlemen, wdiose names 
Vere Tankard and Trow, w'cre also \ cry serviceable on hoard the Monk in 
this action ; hut the hitter had the misfortune to have his leg taken off with 
the very last shot tliat»struck the ship, of which wound he died in three or 
four hours. The three ^iiigHsh and four Dui^di iiien-of-war, that were 
under m) command, have lost about 400 men. The loss that the land- 
forces lune sustain’d, I am not acquainted with, but ’tis reported that the 
killed, wounded, and taken are about 700 men." , 

t *• V li H 

“ My Lords Berkeley, during all this expedition, has had a great deal of 
unusual trouble, by reason of the iuibarkations of the soldiers; notwith- 
standing which, (both by his ad\ice at councils of war, and issuing of orders, 
whicli his Lordship has done very methodicalh,) hath behaved liimself (in 
my opinion) w’lth all the conduct and prudence that could be expected from 
any gentleman i^ his station. * 

l^iciilcnant-General Talniash, the Earl of Macclesfield, my Lord Cutts, 
and ^all the officers of the land-forces (I think) hav(‘ show n all the forward- 
ness and readiness imaginable for the attempting an) thing that was possible 
to be done on this occasion. 

“ There are no officers of note (that I can yet hoar of) kill'd in this action, 
but Monsieur Laiiiotc ; and lAcut.-Geiieral Talmasli died the Tuesday fol- 
low mg of tile wound he received in his thigh ; but there are several captains, 
&c., who arc either kill’d or taken, whose names 1 am as )et ignorant of." 

• _ , • 
The expedition was raslily undertaken by the Ministers, and therefore 

unfortunate in its result. “ Had the assailants been double tlieir num- 
ber,” said Lord Carmarthen, “it would have been altogether impossible 
to have executed our design.’’ But it was not only the force of llie 
enemy and tlie strength? fortifications, that rendered our attempt 

abortive. Treachery lent its pftrfidicjus aid to baflle the gallantry of our * 
xnen ; and some rascal in the Cabinet, by giving the Frencli timely 
notice at whaft poii\); the meditated blo\f was to be struck, afforded them 
the opportunity of preparing for it. But amidst the general indignation 
* which has always followed a failure, from the time of Nicias to the pre- 
sent hour, tljp public, on this occasion, syinjiathized with the disap- 

* * Thifi constitutes the missing” of modern despatches. 
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pointed warriors ; and the fate of the brave general who had fallen was 
universally lamented. 

But, while we admit the general heroism of the tmited ftorces on this 
expedition, there are Some awkward insinuation^ of inditidirttl want of 
courage and address, in the sensible narrative of Lord Carmarthen. 
And in a petition to King William, in the same year, on behalf of the 
navy, hy William Hodges, — who considers kings on their thrones' to 
be as the sun in the firmament, — it is asserted that “the seamen of 
England and Scotland have been hearty and truly sincere in the Interest 
of your Majesty and these nations, as any sort oi men whatever, iiaving 
never lost you one ship this war for want of their fighting, if tliey 
could but be led on, although there have been so many brave sliips lost 
by cowardice, folly, or otherwise ibis war, as no age before ever saw 
the like.*’ Captain George St. Lo declares, that we were more dilatory 
than the French in fitting out ; and, from several other sources, it is 
clpar that the naval character of the country had received a slight 
tarnish since tjie days of Drake, Norris, Raleigh, and Blake. ’ The 
want of inteprit^which poisoned the political circles of tliat day may 
have jiervaded the maritime departments ; and we know that there 
existed loud reproaches against the various abuses lo wlfrch seamen 
were subjected. They were turned over from ship to ship unpaid ; 
the victualling w’aa arbitrary and irregular; the weights and measures 
uncontrolled; medical ?,1,tcndance capricious^ and the R was often 
placed against the names of those who were landed sick. In those 
times there was no allotment for the families of sailors ; while crimps, 
agents^ and all tlie variety of land-sharks fattened on the spoil, getting 
** a confounded damnable deal ch‘ money out of tlie miseries of seamen,*’ 
— “ for they could buy 38/. for 18/ , and ])ay down but 12/.*’ 

The alleged blemishes, however, from whatever cause they arose, 
were not deeply rooted ; nor did they prevent our seamen from adding 
largely to the glory of their profession ; and as much heroism was 
manifested at La Hegue, as Jiath more recently been shown at the 
Nile, in the Sound, and at Trafalgar. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


«. Central America, situated between Mexico and Colombia, is one of 
the many governmei^ts formed out of the immense possessions of Spain. 

The government of Central America was established in 1821, and is 
compoijed of five states, forming a federal government of the republican 
form. • 

The republic of Central America consists of the provinces of Costa 
Rica, Nicara(\ua, St, Salvador, Gurtamala, and Honduras. The city of 
Guatemala is, at present, the capital of the republic, and Morazan is tlie 
president He has secured that position by his ^influence with the 
lower classes. 

Central America has been harpssed by disputes of parties struggling 
for power, and it is only in August last the whole republic was in per*- 
feet tranquillHy* 

The population of Cefttral America is reckoned a'^ one and a half 
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millions, and consists of Spaniards, Indians, and ne^oes. The Indians 
are the most numerous, and are, in some places, independent, subser- 
vient only to tlieit caciques, particularly along the Mosauito Shore, Bay 
of Honduras, and on the borders of Colombia,* and are called the 
Cherokee Indians at the latter spot. 

This part seems the most favourable for a passage for trade in Cen- 
tral America, and although the Indians are averse to the Spaniards, 
they evince a friendly disposition to the English who trade with them. 
Central America does nut possess particular attractions for trade, the 
unliealUiy climate of the coasts, and the few natural productions, the 
semi- barbarous state of the people, and the immense proportion of un- 
cultivated country, render commercial transactions few, in the hands of 
some adventurers, who go there to collect the woods used for dyeing. 

Central America is little known, particularly the coast on the Pacific. 
The maps are erroneous, placing towns where they should not be, and 
omitting many ports, known by the persons who trade with it* It 
appears* an Englisii man-of-war is hardly known there, an^ not visitecT 
by one since the revolution, or separation from the motlj^r country. A 
survey of the coast on Ihe Pacific is much desired, and would lead to a 
ja?ore perfects knowledge of this ‘country. We have at present no 
mmister or resident in Central America ; but this deficiency will, we 
understand, be immtjdiately and cft’ectively supplied. A considerable 
portion of this country'lies considerably above ♦jie level of the sea, and 
where boinc of the most ifiiportant places are situated. The climate 
there is healthy. Central America is that part through which a com- 
munication from sea to sea is most practicable, either through the, pro- 
vince of Costa Rica or that of Nicaragua; the former could only be 
obtained by the means of a road, the latter by a water communication, 
by the river St. Juan to the lake Nicaragua, from thence to the lake 
Managua, and from the Jailer to the Pacific. 

The distance would be, from the port of St. Juan on the 


Atlantic up the river to the lake Nicaragua , 30 leagues. 

Across Lake Nicaragua . , .30 leagues. 

From Lake Nicaragua to Lake Managua , . .6 leagues. 

Across Lake Managua . . . . 6 leagyes. 

From Lake Alanagua to St. Joachim on the Pacific . 5 leagues. 


Total from sea to sea . . . 77 leagues. 

Such an undertaking, feasible for one-tenth of the money spent in 
.vain • by the different Mining Companies, is not likely to be even 
thought of by the existing government of Central '’America, or either of 
the states composing it, as the people neither possess the energy nor the 
capital. “ 

The enterprise of one inrfividual trading with the port of St. Juan 
actually got a schooner up the river to Lake Nicaragua, a fow years 
since : it was not found to answer^ 8|id>6he rotted ther§, and 9ow nothing 
but canoes navigate the lake. 

It islconceived that a communication by a practicable road might be 
iviade for a moderate sum of money, say 100,000 dollars, choosing a 
route through Costa Rica. This province, or state of Central America, 
although less p«»pulouB and rich, has had no internal disputes, and the 
chief of tjie state has been long in power, and is much respedted, ' 
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The road would necessarily commence at Matena pn the Atlantic, 
not a very good port, pass up to Cartago and St. JosA, and down to 
Puerto d’Arenas, in the Bay of Nicaragua on the Pacific. Costa Rica 
possesses some goldjnincs in operation in the mountain of Agua CatiA, 
the produce is taken to St. Josk and Cartago, "and from thence to the 
Pacific. The only roads now in existence arc mule tracks. Next to 
tiie importance of forming a carrying trade from the Atlantic to llie 
Pacific, seems the establishment of a steam communication from Central 
America along tlie Pacific, and infinitely more practicable, and within 
the means of enterprising individuals who would associate for the j)ur- 
pose, and not require a capital exceeding 300,000/, The new govern- 
ments on the Pacific extend from 30® north to 30° south, and arc be- 
coming the source of immense traffic willi this country ; but the trade 
is to be sougljt, and taking Callao and Valparaiso as the collecting 
points, the merchandise is taken there and dislributed according to the 
wants of the ])eople, and the native produce brought back to those ports 
•*rnd finally sent to England. It is hardly necessary to state that one 
wind prevail5\along the whole coast, blowing constantly from south to 
noith; hence iFil delay in returning, and difficulty and expense attend- 
ing it. 

Tliere is no sea so well adapted to steam navigation as the Pacific. * 

Tlie following seems to be the means of accomplishing such an under- 
taking: — * 

To build a number 6f steam packets, ca} able of carrying goods, of 
eighty or ninety horse power, of a similar construction to the Lord of 
the Isles, trading between Jersey and London. 

Nine steamers would be requisite, of which seven would be required 
to be sent round Cape Horn. This may' seem a matter of considerable 
difficulty, but by forwarding coal to Madeira, Cape de Verd Isles, and 
Falkland Islands, and passing through the Straits of Magtdlan, lately 
surveyed by our ships of war, it could be done without any risk. 

The second point to establish would be to obtain coal in Chili, 
where it abounds, but the mines are little worked. 

The third point is to make a road across Central America, in (he state 
of Costa Rica, at the points before-mentioned, merely a good pracficable 
road for passengers. Puerto d’ Arenas areemi the spot of departure, 
north and south, and from whence three steamers would keej) up tlic 
communication to the line leading to California, passing and calling at 
the principal places in Central America and Mexico, leaving Puerto 
d’Arenas once a fortnight. 

For the southern •» route, four steamers would suffice, leaving the 
central port of Puerto d’Arenas also once a fortnight, for Panama, 
Guayaquil, to Peta, to Truxillo, to Lima, and *^nally to Valparaiso. 

Two steamers would be required to pars between Jamaica and the 
Main, at the port of Matena on the Atlantic, and sufficiently safe fur 
steamers; by the Jamaica^ packets, merchants might make Val- 

paraiso in one half the time required to get there by Cape Horn ; to 
Central America on the Pacific in one-fourth of lime. 

Every facility would be given by the respective governments of 
Spanish America ; already British merchants have much influence, and, 
protected by our ships of war, no difficulty presents itself but of the 
ordinary kind. 
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ON MILITABY COSTUME. 

" New cuAtomSf 

Though thfty be never so ridiculous, * 

Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are followed.” 

’ Shakspbakb, Henry VIII, 

AcniLLEs, poising himself in the new Vulcanian arms, which, “ light 
as featliers, seemed to raise into the air that shepherd of nations," and 
u soldier of tlic nineteenth century, str^^pped into his tight and narrow 
clothing, would present to the eye a contrast not altogether flatter- 
ing to modern military taste and fashion. But passing over, for the 
present, the gorgeous panoply brought by the goddess-mother to her 
fated son, Jet us just take a look at Agamemnon, more briefly described 
by Homer as armed and arming for the fight : it will enable the reader 
fully to appreciate the splendid improvements gradually made by suc- 
' ceeding*ages on the military costume of fighting men. 4 

Iris having, by order of Jupiter, beat the reveillde, “ iffrides raised 
his voice and commanded the Greeks to arm, while at "the same time 
he arrayed hi^iself in splendid mail. First, the binning greaves he 
fS^tened to hia* legs with silver buckles ; he then adjusted to his 
breast the cuirass given him, in token of friendship, by Cinyras, when 
lame had announced e^ien to distant Cyprus that tlie Greeks were 
about to cross the seas ia thfeir ships for the ‘purpose of attacking 
Troy ; 

* Ten rows of aiure steel the work infold, 

Twice ten of tiu, and twelve of ductile gold ; ’ • 

and on each side three azuri? dragons,* resembling the arc of Iris 
placed by the son of Saturn in the skies as a memorable sign to men, 
surrounded the brilliant gorget. The King next suspended over his 
shoulders by a gold-embroidered baJdrick, a silver-sheathed sword, 
ornamcMited with golden nails ; his entire person is protected by a 
shield^ of wondroUB workmanship, bordered by tefi circles of brass ; 
twenty brass bosses crown its vast convex ; Gorgon, surrounded by 
Flight and Fear, frowns tremendous over its fifeld, while a three-headed 
serpent curls m black folds along the silver-embroidered thong. Lastly, 
the monarch jdaced on his brows the four-fold helm, crested with 
threatening horse-hair, and a(k»rned with waving plumes, and seized 
two strong lances, whose sharp points reflect to the very skies beams 
of brilliant light. Pleased at the splendid sight, loud shouted both 
Juno and Minerva, in honour of the gallant king 0/ great Mycena.’' 

And no wonder either ; it is exactly what goddes 8 e*s would do again 
at the sight of such a tog. *Wg have often seen young godd(4sses, 
just as pretty as Juno or Minerva could possibly be, smile at a hand- 
some subaltern of infanlry»or captain of the Life Guards, though the 
former, in his tight sharp-tailed coat, stiff stock, and Jat-top[)ed 
chako, bore a considerable resemBlance to a peelifd carrot; whilst 
the latter was, firjjt sight, not altogether unlike a frying-pan in 
plumes and jack- boots. If good-looking men could obtain even a 
smile when thus arrayed, how much more might they not expect if 
dressed with soldierlike taste and elegance ? Excepting of course 
tlie gold, the embroidery, and other finery belonging onljfc to kings 
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and leaders, togetlier with some occasional lengthening and shorten* 
ing of the lance or larissa, the costume here described remained, 
as far as we can make out, the dress of the Greek soldiers down even 
to the battle of Leucopetra, the last of their fields. We lately saw, in 
the Museum at Nurenberg, casts taken from soYne ancient Greek 
statues found not long ago by a native of that town near the ruins of 
Pella in Macedon ; they reprei^ent soldiers in different military atti- 
tudes, and wearing arms very nearly resembling those we h^ve just 
described. As beautiful specimens of ancient art, these figtrres will 
rank next to the Apollo, the Laocoon, and the Venus ; some, indeed, 
will go near to rival the fame of the God of Day himself. Tiie originals 
are at Rome. We were tempted to fancy, or to wish rather, that they 
might prove to be some .of the statues raised by order of Alexander 
to the memory of tliose of his soldiers who had fallen in battle. 

Besides the arms of which we have spoken, the Greek soldiers wore 
a short oval and well-lined cloak, called clamus the sagum 

**^of the Romans ; it hung over the left shoulder, was fastened on the 
breast, and Kade of red cloth, and must, in addition to the helm and 
brilliant arms,' have given a man a splendid and soldierlike ap- 
pearance. 

Beneath the cuirass the Greeks wore a red woollen garment ihat 
nearly covered the whole body, and descended from the shoulders 
almost to the knees; in the earlier ages it WaS without sleeves ; these 
seem to have been added only at a later ])e^*iod. Thi^ cbitoon (x^twv)^ 
the tunica of the Romans, was the kirtle, hoqveion^ and watnaer 
of the middle ages, and is the bloufte^ carter’s frock, and surtout-coat 
of the present day, conslilifting by far the best, and when properly 
managed, the most elegant military coat yet devised. How it was 
clipped away, we shall see by and by. 

We pass ovei the military costume of the Romans, as it was too 
like that of the Greeks to be deserving any more particular attention. 
In the dark and middle ages we still find the chitoon of the Greeks 
constituting, under various forms und denominations, the principal 
garment worn by men of all ranks. There was no dress exclusively 
military ; arms alone forming, at a time when every man was a" soldier, 
the only difference between the civil and military attire of the laity, 
the clergy having a distinct costume. 

This union naturally brought the hiilitary atliTe, if so it can be 
called, even more under the control of fashion than it has been in 
later times ; and pretty figures it must be allowed that the giddy god- 
dess occasitmally^ made of her followers ; for fashion, with as little 
taste, but with as much power as in our own day, seems in those ^arly 
timCs to have had far more invention and 1magmati6n. We already 
find Charlemagne issuing edicts againSt short cloaks and difierent 
other fashions, and playing over-dressed courtiers various'tricks Tn order 
to punish (heir love of finery ;o syefi as taking them GUt to hunt in 
rainy weather, leading them through bush and brier, where their silken 
garments were sure to be lorn to rags, and afterwards most dcindly 
insisting on drying and warming the poor gentlemen before blazing 
fires that completely shrivelled up the costly foreign fors with which 
their gowns were lined ; the monarch himself wearing ail the thne the 
simple and substantial Frank dress. The Church also thundered to keep 
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fashion within due bounds, and seems to hav^e been particularly severe 
on gilt or embroidered shQes, long beards, and flowing locks. 

As it is w^ll known that in the hovdoir we take the lead of all our 
contemporaries, we must here beg our fair readers not to think us 
ignorant of . the brilliant imagination ♦ so frequently displayed by the 
ladies of the middle ages in matters of dress, or believe us unwilling 
to record the countless proofs they gave of their inventive power. We 
are not writing a history of fashion, but merely exposing its spirit and 
tendency, in order that die effects it produced may be more readily 
understood ; for we must sometimes judge of the fruit by tlie soil in 
which it has been reared : but, were we writing such a history as 
indeed we propose to do at no distant jierioch we could bring forward 
many instances of female taste and splendour, and not a few curious 
extracts from good homilies, directed against their love of finery and 
extravagance. We already find St. Bernard, the conteg^iporary of*^ 
the lovely and fashionable Elconore of Aquitaine, scoldii^ -right fiercely 
about costly brocades atid long trains ; and the uncourtiy Bishop of 

S jrrouanne went so far as to tell th^ ladies that if Nature liad intended 
efti to sweep the roads, they would no doubt have been provided with 
a natural appendage for the express purpose. Not only were paints, 
lotions, and washes already common in Italy in the thirteenth century, 
but, sad to tell, dyes for the liair, deemed one of the great inventions of 
our own age, were as much in use then as they are now. 

In all these times there was, as before stated, no exclusively military 
costume beyond the arms worn in battle, f^n journeys, on occasions of 
state, or at moments of danger! But when armies took the field, the 
parties were generally distinguished from each other by some peculiar 
mark, cognizance, or ornament. Thus, the Swiss wore white crosses 
in the Burgundian war, and the English always wore red ones. By 
degrees scarfs came into vogue ; they were white in Jhe French and red 
in llie.Imperial arm^. Under Louis XII. every captain of gendarmerie 
had his particular colour and device which t^e whole company were 
obliged* to adopt. Tliis was so far altered under Francis 1. in 1533, 
that the men* were only obirged to have one sleeve of the uniform 
colour ; and Louis XIII. took away the surcoats altogether from the 
men-at-arms, in order that the Brilliancy of their armour might be fully 
displayed. 

Before proceeding farther, however, we must take a brief, but more 
distinct view of the dress and armour worn in the mfdijle ages. 

As it was generally incumbent on the soldiers, till towards the early 
part of the seventeenth century, to .find their own dress and defensive 
armour, both varied of cour^ according to the taste and means of 
individuals. For the most however, it consisted of an iroi^ skull- 
cap, called salado or basinet, a. Shield, a buff coat, a liofn doublet 
stuffed with vhooI or cotton, called hoqueton, to which a coat of mail 
or btlgatitine w& soiiMStitiies added. Such men as wanted these ap- 
pq^ntments were termed naked foot, and received an inferior pay. 

The defensive armour of the cavalry^ knights and men-at-arms, as 
the heavy-arme^ horsemen were called, consisted of a hauberk of 
double mail, composed of ringlets of iron, linked together like a net, 
that covered 'the body ; and to it were joined A hood, breeches, and 
sabatons or shoes of the same construction. The hands and arms were 
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also defended by gauntlets and sleeves of mail. Commonly under the 
liauberk, though sometimes over it, was worn a loose garment, called 
ganibasson, which descended as low as the knees; it was. stuffed with 
wool or cotton, and quilted ; the use of it was to deaden the strokes of 
the sword or lance, which, though they did not divide the mail, might 
without its interposition severely, bruise the body. Under or between 
the hauberk !ind gambasson, a breast-plate of iron, called plastron, ^as 
occasionally put on. Over all, •men of family wore surcoats of satin, 
velvet, or cloth of gold or silver, richly embroidered with their armorial 
bearings. The helmets worn by the men-at-arms were of different 
forms : some conical or pyramidical, with a small projection called a 
nasal, to defend the face from a transverse stroke ; some cylimirical, 
covering the whole liead down below the chin, with apertures for sight 
^and brealli ; and otliers in which the face was totally uncovered. 
"^IJelniets beavers and visors do not seem to have been in* use till 
the middle ofHhe fourteenth century, about which time the hauberk was 
exchanged by many for plate armour, so called from being formed of 
plates of iron. The shield was made of wood, covered \/ith lealhorjr^r 
metal, and ornamented with the armorial bearings of the knights or 
vvitl) other fanciful devices^. 

The horses of the #men-at-arm8 were scarcely less encumbered with 
armour than their riders : their faces and heads were covered with metal 
masks, called chamfrons, from the centre of which projected an iron 
spike, resembling a unicorn's horn ; their necks were sometimes de- 
fended by small plates, connected tu,gether with chains called cri- 
nierts or manafere ; they had poitrails for their hr easts, and flancais 
for their flanks : they were sometimes made of brass or iron, but gene- 
rally of jacket-leather. 

Ill the choice, beauty, high finish, and splendour of these offensive 
and defensive arni.s and horse appointments, the^ first symptoms of 
military danilyism are discoverable ; and the old chroniclers relate with 
deijgljt, that at the siege of Harfleur the chamfron of tlie Count of 
St. Toix's charger cost 15,000 crowns, and that of the Count of St. Pals 
no less than 30,000. But, splendid as these men may have appeared, 
tlieie could be nothing elegant or sokjierlike in such stnfled and bol- 
stered figures ; and as to uniform, it was of course entirely out of the 
question. 

Though it liad been the practice, even in very ancient times, to dress 
small parties of soldiers or life guards in a uniform manner, the Eng- 
lish and Belgians were, as far as we can trace, the first wlio brought 
large bodies of men, uniformly dressed, into^the field; for when Philip 
II., afterwards King of Spain, held his ‘eqtry into Antwerp; in 1549, 
he was received by 800 horsemen, dressed in violet and crimson velvet, 
and by 40Po infantry all dressed eyacriy alikef. The 7000 English who, 
in 1557, decided the battle pfSt. Quentin, were mostly dressed in blue 
uniforms ; and those who aided the Dutch at the battle of Nietiport, in 
1600, had yellow coats J. We should rather think that the English troops 
in yellow coats, spoken of by Meteren, were mostly volunteers with their 
attendants, dressed in the buff-coat that constituted • the half-military 

* 4 ’ 
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dress of tlie period. The cliivalrous and enterprising spirit of the age 
induced noblemen and gpntlemen, instead of lounging away their lime 
at Florence and Paris, to make campaigns along with foreign armies, 
to fit out even entire armaments in support of a cause favourably looked 
upon by the country at large, and to uapdertake adventurous expeditions 
for the discovery tind colonization of distant countries. There was no 
Foreign Enlistment Bill in those dlys ; and good Queen Bess, the 
most truly British sovereign, perliaps, ^hat ever sat on the throne of 
these realms, knew how to value and call forth in her subjects those 
higli, daring, and adventurous qualities that necessarily constitute the 
jiride and principal strength of empires. The. great object of the age, 
that, without striking one manly blow, allowed the Russians to take 
possession of the Dardanelles, is of course to repress all such spirit- 
stiiring qualities, for fear of over- agitating the delicate nerves of the 
gentlemen of the Stock-Exchange — poor fellows ! , ^ 

The Dutch revolution- war brings us down to the period of tlie fierce 
and valiant Solciadoes, 'so admirably delineated ^in Callot's Military 
Exercises. Tgliere may be- seen the heavy-armed spearsmen, with 
ITreftstplate, tasSett, and helmet, — the latter already sonietliing im- 
proved in shape, and verging a little towards the elegance of tlie lireek 
model. Tliere also is t^e musketeer, called ligl^t-armed at tlie time, 
Iroiii weariiur no defensive aVniour ; his left hand slories the long mus- 
ket nith perfect ease over his left shoulder, whilst witli liaiiglity grace 
lie rather leans on than supports with his right the fourquvtte [^nd 
inatelj. Ilis dress is either a short jacket, %and a cloak suspended from 
the left slioulder, wide breeches, stockings, and shoes with large ro- 
settes ; or else it consists of a surtout-coat, (the chitoon again of the 
Greeks,) sometimes fastened with the sword-belt or other band, round 
the waist, sometimes open. In these admirable drawings we also, 
for the fust time, find the round hat forming piijrt of tlie military 
costuqie. The pnVate soldiers have narrow- brimmed high-crowned 
hats, decorated only with flowing bands, or oiif; or two small feathers : 
the oflic'tirs, on the contrary, wear large sombreros riclily adorned wdth 
plumes. Arnfour is already very partial amongst the officers, and 
shields have entirely disapj)eared. Our own Iligiilanders alone conti- 
nued to use them for upwards oT a century after all the other European 
troops had laid tlicm aside. There is a dashing and independent air 
about .the soldiers of this period, that, though far inferior to the mar- 
tial elegance of the warriors of ancient Greece, is fls .superior in ])oint 
of look to the bolstered and irou-Ioaded knight and arquebusier of tlic 
middle ages, as to the stftflf, padded, and’ pipe-clayed soldier of *our 
own lime. . • 

As long as governments merely contracted with captains and cdonels 
to furnish companies and regimeuts,^alli arrangement^ aboi# clothing 
were settled between the officers and the sohliers tliey enlisted. A 
horseniarip was ^neraljy expected to bring his own cuirass, skull-cap, 
buff-coat and cloak : the infantry soldier brought what he had or could 
find. It was only when the different states of Europe took to raising 
troops themselves^ and keeping them permanently togetlier, that they 
gradually introduced a uniform system of dress into Uieir*slanding 
armies, sucli tlress being invariably calculated tef cost as little and to 
look as fine as possible ; leaving all consideration as to the health, com^ 
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fort, and convenience of the soldiers entirely out of the question. Mili- 
tary costume thus I^ecame a matter of first-rate importance, and formed 
an interesting subject of conversation ; itsmoftt trifling details rose into 
consequence, and were watched over with vigilant severity. Frederick 
William of Prussia, the father of Frederick the Great, led the way in 
this new career of ambition ; an<l was so particular about dress, that he 
woulji most certainly have placed himself in arrest had he discovered 
that his own uniform deviated iOt^the slightest degree from the established 
regulation. Following the example thus set them, kings, princes, and 
all men of rank adopted a military costume : in France and Germany 
the very postillions ended by wearing uniform. Charles XII. and Fre- 
derick II., who both exercised such influence over the minds of their 
contemporaries, never appeared except in uniform ; and Joseph II. not 
only assumed the dress, but even the manners, of a young subaltern. 
^ Military costume thus became a subject on which men of fashipn exer- 
cised their clipping ingenuity, for invent, it seems, they could not ; and 
a pretty appropriate 4hing they certainly made of it. All martial men, 
by degrees, powdered and dressed ihemselves with such care and atten- 
tion, that they could, in the end, hardly creep about in'lheir short »,id 
narrow regulation-coats, which almost stopped tlie blood from circulating 
in their veins. Though singly none of these “oldiers would have borne 
much resemblance to*the “ King of Men,*’ as described by Homer, yet 
a whole battalion together looked and moved like one perfect piece of 
glittering machinery, quite delectable to the eyes of martinet tacticians. 

There still existed, a few years ago, a collection of full-length por- 
traits, taken in 1698, and representing a party of Brandenburg grena- 
diers in the exact costume of the period. As they seem to represent 
the first complete uniform, and the one on which all subsequent dresses 
of the kind were modelled, we shall here give an account of them. 
Men and officers liave blue coats and waistcoats, facings of the same, 
and yellow buttons ; the lining is red ; and the dr^'ss is still made full 
and wide. The caps are of cloth, something like a short Cattalan cap ; 
not unlike the undress dap worn by the Royals at the commenc^'ment of 
the Peninsular war. It has the arms of the regiment embroidered on a 
white ground ; the rest of the officer’s cap is red, that of the private’s 
blue. None of the party yet wear lair-powder. The officers liave- 
black stockings, the privates red ones ; the cravats of the latter are red, 
of the former white ; all tied with a knot in front. The privates wear 
their coats (which. are only a couple of inches longer than the' waist- 
coats, that reach' almost to the knee) open, with the skirts hooked back. 
Officers and non-commissioned officers, qn the contrary, have their 
coats buttoned down to the bottonf. The privates are all armed .with 
muskets, bayonets and sabres, and retain the yellow bandolier ; pouches 
were theij^fore still unknown. ^ The.coats of the officers are richry laced ; 
they have large'gilt gorgets, and'the black and silver sash still worn by 
the officers of the Prussian aiony. This is, taken all in all, rather a portly 
and comfortable kind of attire. We miss, indeed, the helmet, round 
hat, and dashing air of Callot’s Soldadoes, but common sense is not^yet 
offended by the miserable fooleries that followed. 

About the period of which we are here speaking; when letters had 
begun to exercise seme influence, it became pretty apparent to kings 
and ministers, that the real and only way for states to remain safe, 
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and to keep their just place in the ranks of independent nations, was 
to be strong and powerful ; that is, they were to be rich in money and 
soldiers. History prosred that neither honour, jtistice, nor integrity of 
conduct, had ever been able to protect the feeble from the aggressions 
of the strong. The protocols of diplomacy were laughed at, of course, 
and the exertions of diplomatists estimated exactly in proportion to the 
number of men supposed to be in readiness to give effect to the repre- 
sentation or demands of the Lord Durhams of the day. This idea, 
whatever Utopian philosophers may diink of it, was not altogether a bad 
one, had not the new system of tactics that sprung up about the same 
time led to the belief that military strength consisted principally in well- 
drilled numbers, and that the great art of winning battles was to make 
thousands give a jerk with the fore finger of the right hand, exactly at 
the same time and place. With such views (not altogether worn out 
yet) the quality and composition of the men was a matter of \^ry 
seconHary consequence, — their number and mechanical •uniformity of 
movement, together with an appearance capable of dejjgliting the eye of 
martinet princes and generals, everything. -.Thfi natural consequence of 
^hese unhappy notions waS, that itll governments set about dressing and 
cfrilling as many cheap soldiers as possible. To save farthings, at the 
expense of the comfort, health, and actual utility of the men, became a 
sign of political wiscftim ; qnd the meanness jresorted to, even in the 
latter years of Frederick’s reign, would not be credited, had we not seen 
it surpassed in our own time. At the i*ecommcndation of one Herr 
General Schneider ^ of the Hume school, the skirts of the wide flawing 
coats, already described, grac^pally dimiVished till they were reduced to 
the little stripes of shalloon bordering the swallow-tails of modern coatees. 
The large warm waistcoats vanished entirely ; and the easy and com- 
fortable worsted stockings, not very martiahlooking articles certainly, 
were covered, or supplied rather, by long tight gaiters that reached 
over tlie knee. As these could not bo properlyiitied above the joint 
without preventing the soldiers from stcpjung out, tlie men were, at one 
time, actually directed to secure them with ^insl ! ! Yes, reader, pins 
for warriors ! — there is autl^prity for the assertion. Tlie breeches,,that 
had formerfy been wide, were novv, with a view to economy, made as 
tight as possible ; they were also made of white cloth, in order tljat 
every spot of dirt might, witfi the greater facility, be imijiediately liid 
under a layer of white dirt, called pipe clay, a compound that causes 
a (kist and atmosphere more injurious to the sight and health ofr 
the men than anything that can be conceived. Tlift inside of a soldier’s 
head was a matter as little capred for then as it is now, but good care 
was taken that the outsides, at least, should all be alike. Tlie hair was 
consequently covered vvith^ grease and meal, to the great annoyance of 
Marshal ^axe, who in vain denounced the filthy folly of the -practice. • 
This custom was continued in ifie^wtish army till iJie commencement 
of the Spanish war, when it was abolished at the suggestion of Sir 
John Moore, t»y thsi mo^t valuable general order ever issued to the 
qrmy in our time. White, breeches and gaiters maintained a longer 
battle against common sense, and only died, after all, of a natural 
death ; for in* the Peninsula, the soldiers of many regiments were 
actually forced to drag them about in their knapsacks, witR a view, no 
doubt, to lighten agreeable load the men had*to carry. Nor were our 
U, S, JouRN., No. 57, Aug. 1833. ‘ 2 u 
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cavalry altogether behind the infantry, for, to say nothing of the 
enormous jack-boots, that baffle all powers of ridicule, some regiments 
of dragoons wore web,^ — yes, cotton-web pantaloons, as late as the battle 
of Waterloo. " . 

But to return to the more direct chronological order of the progress 
of snip-ocracy. 

The cravats, delineated in the pictures already described, soon gave 
way to the stiff leather stocks, that, more than everything else, cramp 
the exertion of a man in the active use of his \imbs. The cloth cap 
was exchanged for the use of the hat, which had originally (when 
either very narrow of brim, or looped up on one side in order to admit 
of the musket being carried on the left shoulder) constituted a neat and 
rational sort of head dress ; it was now, however, looped up on three sides, 
for no imaginable reason, unless to prevent its affording the slightest 
protection against either sun or rain ; and was, besides, made so very 
sTiW.ll, that it had no hold on the head, but was tied with a string 
beneath the qiieuc^ so that a regular process was necessary for taking it 
off or putting it'^n. That the simple fusileers ‘might not have the 
honour of alone braving the elements with unsheltered heads, the grena- 
diers were provided with high brass caps, fashioned like a sugar-loaf,* 
which at a later period were exchanged for bear-skin caps, both 
affording as little protection to the soldier as the pocked-hat, and having 
only, for the honour of the flankers, the advai>tage of being a good deal 
heavier, and better adapted for holding the wind or arresting a man’s 
progress through an underw’ood. 

If the cavalry under Frederick surpassed tlie infantry in just notions 
of tactics, as indeed they continue to do^to this day, they were deter- 
mined not to surpass them in just notions of dress, for in costume they 
contrived to set common sense as much at defiance as the best of their 
infantry comrades bad done. They elevated the cocked-hat of the foot 
soldier to an enormous licight, without bringing it farther on the head, 
or deriving tlie least additional shelter from its additronal size. They 
seized with avidity on the bear-skin cap, doubly absurd on horseback, 
and though they never obtained the brass extinguisher peculiar to the 
grenadiers, they contrived to metamorphose the neat slicep-sKin calpac of 
the Turkish Delhies into a liuge muff-ca]), wonderfully well adapted, it was 
thought, to light horsemen, fellows generally six feet in height, who had 
besides a useless dolman or pelisse suspended from their left shoulder, 
and were, with a view to active exertions, mounted on small horses 
totally unequal to the weight they had to carry. In the colours of their 
coats the European cavalry surpassed the colours of the rainbow ; for 
the pedantry of military dress- had spread from the banks of the Spree 
to the Tagus on one side, and to the Nevar on the other. Some regi- 
ments had blue, others while or green, soifte violet, and some even 
yellow coatst^ Those in white nc^er came to a halt after a trot of a few 
hundred yards, without being envetoped in a cloud of pipe-clay dust 
that completely concealed theA from all eyes till a friendiy puff of wind 
or shower of rain again restored the lost warriors to mortal sight. 

That battles were Won, and gallant actions performed by different 
armies, notwithstanding these outrageous follies, is true enough ; but 
whether the* sufferings they naturally inflicted on the Boffliers might not 
have been spared, and* above all, whether more wcjuld not blive been 
achieved by men rationally and comfortably dressed, and possessing the 
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free use of their limbs, are questions that never entered the heads of 
dandy tacticians. 

We are not amon^ the unqualified admirers pf Frederick XL, but to 
his honour it must be said that he was not, individually, very particular 
about the dress of officers : he occasionally gave out an order on the 
subject, and took up particular fancies for a time, but soon returned to 
his. usual f/isoi/cza/icc, leaving the tailoring and hair-dressing depart- 
, ments to the care of men whose tninds were more on a level with those 
important branches of the service^; and no wonder, for surely no man 
of high military feeling and genius can ever descend seriously, to occupy 
himself with the wretched little details so much attended to in latter 
times. What commanders had ever higher or juster professional notions 
than Nelson or Collingwood ? Yet willVe venture to say that neither 
of them ever placed an officer under arrest for misbuttoning a coat. 
And where are the men who, on the land or on the ocean, acted more 
perfectly up to their professional duties than the officers and sail^rS of 
the British navy ? 

The French revolution war produced, if no grtfat improvement, at 
least some change in military costume, for the m ns culottes warriors of 
» the Bepubiic could not, of course, dress like the soldiers of kings. But 
none of their numerous' innovations seem to have been worth retaining, 
for with the empiie they gradually returned to the cut-away coats, 
stiff stocks, tight bree«»he8, long gaiters, an*d bear-skin caps. That 
they frequently marched in their great coats, whicii, from having 
large, wide, and flapping skirts, were necessarily ill adapted to the pur- 
pose, seems a proof that their uniforms were tighter and even nSore un- 
comfortable than our own. • The infantry chako^ that, under Napoleon, 
gradually supplanted the enormous Bobadil hat of the republicans, is 
not of French but of Austrian origin; it was first introduced by Marslial 
Lascy, the inventor of the present great coat, after he had tried a small 
helmet, that, ill looking as it was, had nevertheless some advantages. 
The helmet of •Napoleon’s dragoons, the only part of the French dress 
worth imitating, dates from the old regime, and has lately been changed, 
mut’h for the worse, by the soldiers of la*Jeinie France. The worsted 
epaulet, that ornatnent sb truly I'>cnch, and which we are sorr/to see 
finding its way into the J3ritish army, dates, in like manner, from the 
time of the Bourbon kings.* AVe believe that the world are indebted to 
the same line of princes for the first introduction of the bear-skin cap, ' 
wjiich still remains as a brilliant illustration of the military genius of li^e 
nation that devised it, and of the age that copied and retained it. 

But, it may be asked, can we not, after finding so many subjects for 
censure, find some also to praise; or make some proposals off)ur own, 
in pro,of of that incompasable justness of taste to which we lay claim ? 
The truth is, that wc ifever made any claim to exclusive perfection in^ 
point of taste ; the world at ^^rrge, principally instigated^we believe, by 
female influence, the only influence, indeed, worfli submitting to, be- 
cause it Btil> keepg the rickefy globe* somewhat steadily in its course, > 
forced upon us the office of supreme dictator in such weighty matters. 
We ought, no doubt, ta have rejtisted^ biM our usual gallantry prevented 
us from protesting against the award charming sex, whose natu- 

ral generosity of feeling, quickness perception, and innate scorn of 
all that is meanf cowardly, and gtov^g, «lone vetam' slaves 
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(for it is pure folly to talk of the abolition of Slavery, as long as 
pretty female faces and figures are seen and sighed for) in some kind 
of gentleman-like order. But in the execution of this high office, we 
are mostly forced to limit panegyric to our fair friends, not upmixed, 
indeed, with some slight occasional reproof or animadversion : the praise 
of measures and fasliions emanating f**om high official authority, we are, 
on the other hand, too often obliged to leave to the num'erous class of 
worthy individuals constantly ready to offer incense at the shrine of 
power. Still we do not withhold'^our praise, when justly deserved, 
from official regulations ; on the contrary, we sincerely wish that more 
frequent opj^rtunities were offered us for bestowing it, and we hereby 
promise our best thanks to the first authority that shall rid the service 
of bear-skin caps, infantry and light cavalry chakos, the ill-shaped hel- 
met, otherwise so martial a head-piece of the dragoons, the jack-boots, 
cuirasses, and leather damnables of the life-guards, the stiff leather stocks 
of tfife whole army, that, nine times out of ten, prevent the men from 
coming correctly to the present when taking aim ; the worsted French 
epaulets, together with the tasteless upright feather Worn by some corps, 
and the still more tasteless round dumjding tuft worn by others ; as well 
as to any one who shall contrive to divide equally between the two 
shoulders the weight of the sixty rounds of ammunition now supporltd 
exclusively by the left. Above all, we deprecate ^bapricious and inde- 
finite change in the dress or equipment of the afmy, tending, as it does, 
to ever-recurring expense and irregularity, 

That^ the military eye has got accustomed to admire the foregoing 
articles of apparel proves notliing'in their favour. Military eyes admired 
in succession all the contrivances for disfiguring the human form de- 
scribed in this paper, and when common sense at last rejected them, 
after they had inflicted years of suffering on the soldier, then, indeed, 
both military and fashionable eyes wondered how tliey liad ever tolerated 
such lamentable fooleri^^s ; just as we are now astonished at ever having 
gravely submitted our heads to be covered with grease and liair-powder, 
and havinu tortured our limbs in white pipe-elayed breeclies and long 
gaiters. Who ever tliouglit of following the hounds in a hussar ca}), or 
of going out t^ shoot oppressed with the load of bear-skin inflicted on 
the head of the unhapjjy grenadier? And are Russians and Frenchmen 
more easily dealt wjtli, in field or cover, than foxes or pheasants ; or is 
a man called upon for more active exertions in the chase tlian in 
war ? Those know, indeed, little of either who think so. 

What mortal ever beheld Jack go up, only to the maintop, in any 
thing like a chako and upright feather, or reef top-sails in a stiff 
leather %tock? Yet it is easieV to ascend the* main-shrouds than to 
scramble over sharp-pointed palisades, to Snount scaling-ladders, or 
climb up ruined masses of well-defended ram*parts. Why a soldier’s 
dress should b as much as possible calcbclated to cramp his exertions on 
such occasions we leave to the ingenious to discover. 

As to any proposals of our own on this subject, re caif only repeat 
what wc had formerly occasion to state, — that the pointing oqt of defi- 
ciencies does not entail uf)on us any necessity of suggesting the reme- 
dies; the full perception of error being in itself the first. step towards 
amendment. ®But were we, in the few words for which we liave alone 
left ourselves room, to gife our opinion of military ccTdtume, should 
say that it ought always to be adapted to the performance of feats of 
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strength and exercise, and calculated, as mucli as possible, to afford 
shelter and protection against all the chances of wind and weather a 
soldier is liable to enc;punter. It sliould combino with these advantages 
as much splendour and elegance as is consistent with rational economy ; 
it should set off and improve the manly figure of the soldier, make him 
proud of his appearance, and raise^him in the estimation of others as 
well as in his own ; for let prim-faced Wisdom say what she will, 
• even the best of us are, more or leSs, influenced by appearance. 

How all this is to be effected we»must, for the present, leave to the 
consideration of others, prefacing only, that no person destitute of mili- 
tary experience, whether secretary-at-war, general, hatter, tailor, or 
economist, should ever pre^ume to legislatrfi for soldiers, even as to the 
form of a button or the colour of a cuff, and for the simple reason that 
no person unacquainted with w ar can form the most distant idea of what 
soldiers have to perform and endure in the various scenes of suffering, 
danger, and exhaustion which it presents. It should be enough^for 
governments to explain to the military authorities the amount of military 
duty required for the*service of tlye state, but af to tile numbers, quality, 
and equipment of soldiers necesaary for the performance of the duties, 
'^hat is a point on which soldiers alone are capable of deciding; and all 
the attempts hitherto made by economists to interfere in suc h matters, 
have inVariably occaskined sufferings to the incyi, and melancholy losses 
of blood and treasure to the nation at large. But as neither history 
nor experience can ever be expected to open the eyes of Blind and igno- 
rant popularity-hunters, we constantly find “ the creatures at theij dirty 
work again.” 

We must not, however, when so near concluding, lose the usual pla- 
cidity of our temper, and shall briefly end by saying, that we consider 
the real Grecian helmet as by far the handsomest and best covering for 
all classes and description of soldiery. It can, of course, be made of 
various forms and materials, lighter than the giiaceless chako, which 
affords neither \^rrnth nor shade, and also far cheaper than the heavy 
bear-skin cap. It should not be fashioned^ like the present misshapen 
hehrmt of the cavalry, that slojies back close over the head, an J offers 
no shade, but should swell gracefully above the foreliead, to the line of 
which the front of the crest, crowned with liigh and “ threatening horse- 
hair,” should also advance ; fl ought further to have a full, large peak, 
both fore and aft, in order to protect the eyes from the rays of the sun, 
ant^the back of the neck from the rain; and, to prevent the head fron# 
being heated, lliere should be plenty of space' between the soldier’s 
hair and the crest of the helrngt, which should admit of being ventilated 
when worn in warm climates, ^^lie present cavalry helmet hife been 
ill copii^d from the antique, 4)y those who did not know that the helmets 
represented on medals tftid coins as sloping back in this •manner, 
were intended to draw over tW face in action, having mlways aper- 
tures for the sight, and only rested flat on the* head at moments 
when thrown ♦back for air or coolness. They were the invention of a 
later period, never worn but on the day of battle, and then exclusively 
by oflicers'of rank and station. , 

The coat, however fashioned, should be single-breasted, with one row 
of buttons, (a single-breasted coat witli two rows of buttons is simply a 
contradi^ien,) and should be richly laced. Officers should wear two 
epaulets with or without aiguillette, according as rank and circum- 
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stances might suggest : the privates all to have the wings formerly worn 
by flankers ; they are far superior to the worsted French epaulets, give a 
man a square and broad shouldered appearance, <dnd were exceedingly 
admired by all the women when the British army first landed on the 
continent, a testimony sufficiently conclusive in tlieir favour : Serjeants 
to have the plated scales, or crescents worn by the cavalry^ and to be 
relieved from carrying a fusee ; there are already bad shots enough in 
the ranks ; they should have silver lace on tlieir cuffs and collars, instead 
of the vulgar badge worn on the arm, and should fall in, when under 
arms, with swords drawn; this \vc deem raising, in something, the 
station of non commissioned officers, and those who recollect the war, 
will allow that no class of mdn more fully deserve any reward that can 
be bestowed upon tlieni. 

Instead of the present coatee, we would further like to see the whole 
ariEy (the light cavalry and the troops stationed in tropical climates 
perhaps excepted) attired in regimental frock-coats ; they should reach 
half way to the knee, an/j he made full in the skirts, lliat might perhaps 
be so contrived as to hook back ; this^tr<i)v of the Greeks, and kirtle 
of the middle ages being, after all, your only real military dtess. Troii-^ 
sers to be worn of course, but instead of the half-boots, the infantry 
should have shoes and gaiters, as the best boot confines the instep more 
or less, and though the soldiers themselves prefer the boot, it is owing 
solely to their general love of dandyism, and to their usual forgetfulness 
of what they may be called upon to encounter. 

The blue undress frock of the ^infantry officer must be provided with 
the same scales or crescents \vorn by lie cavalry: the undress cap, 
with its red, yellow, or green band must, without further delay, be 
consigned to the flames, as it constitutes with the plain coat and black 
waist-belt, by far the most depressing and humiliating civil or military 
dress of modern times. Foreigners, who have heard of the splendid 
cirmy of England, take our infantry officers, at first sight, not for police 
officers indeed, hut for police men. 

The deep study and attv^ntion bestowed by so many of our young 
friends and comrades on the neat or cartdess elegance of thei;r dress, is a 
subject of far too great importance to be taken up at the end of an article, 
but, speaking very generally, we are ready to say, that such attention 
lias our apjjrobation, not only because wc hate slovenliness of every 
kind, and greatly prefer affectation in dress to affectation in manners, 
Sut because we willing;(y encourage all exertion of thouglit: for habits 
of reflection once called into action, though bestowed at first on matters 
of ornament only, may, in the end, be di'rected-to the useful also. It 
would appear from iElian, (not the tactician, nor his greater far the 
iEllan of the U. S. Journal, but Claudius iElianus, the writer of his- 
tories,) that, jXenophon himself was sort of Grecian dandy, for he 
always wore, ''in the^field, a cuirass 'of Athenian workmanship, a Theban 
helmet, and a shield made at Argos : such pieces of armour, from the 
towns specified, being considered in the ancient w6rld not only as the 
best but also the most beautiful of their kind. Who knows, therefore^ 
whether we may not, by thinkfiig about the fashion of a hat, or the 
handiness a cane, hit, some day, on the discovery of good helmet, 
and on a well-poised an4 well-tempered sword, artiej-es, as totally 
unknown in the victorious army of Britain. 
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FROM THU JOURNAL OF A NAVAL OFFICRR. 

It is a very common idea among our young naval officers at their 
arrival in this climate, that the i!se of spirituous liquors is so ex- 
tremely pernicious as to occasion, without any other cause, the fatal 
(listeinper of the country ; and that, to prevent the dreaded effect, it is 
absolutely necessary to abstain altogether from their use ; and, as a 
means of security, to drink water or lemonade. In almost every case 
where this absurd notion has been adhered to, the consequence has 
been, that disease which they wished to evade is brought on from the 
impaired state of tlie digestive organs. The first sensation of internal 
disarrangement alarms them, — their minds become agitated, and their 
spiritj depressed ; so that in a short time they begin to fancy Jj^at 
death “ stares them in the face,” — and eventually, in nine cases out of 
ten, they do in reality, become sick, and soon fajl mariyrs to an ill-timed 
prudence. On tlie other hand, there are many who, despising the 
^s^ber dictatA.of reason, fall into an opposite extreme ; and, by dissipa- 
tion and excess, hasten the close of their existence, — becoming victims 
to their* own imprudey^ice and folly. The total disuse of brandy and 
rum is as unnecessary as the too free use of tluse liquors is pernicious. 

Tliere is a quality in new rum that acts as a poison gn the human 
system ; — the tajffia^ or taffy of the sailors, destroys hundreds of those 
valuable men, whilst employed in the merchant service : the spirit^how- 
ever, which is supplied to tlve King’s sihips is, in general, and indeed 
ought, according to contract, always to be good ; the contractors being 
bound to provide that only which has been twelve months in the cask. 
Of this article I do not recollect to have heard any complaints, whilst 
I have known it of very old and excellent quality. But the wine sup- 
plied to our ships, under tlie denomination of “ black-strap,” is exe- 
crable stuff; the white wine, brought princi])ally from the Canaries, is 
certainly far preferable, although to a refined palate it will not “ pass 
muster;” it, may keep bettw in temperate climes, but in this all white 
wines become more or less acidulated ; even the Madeira is far inferior, 
from this circumstance, to wWt the same wine would be if drunk in a 
northern clime : I am speaking of it in the cask, — brought out in 
bottles, it preserves its good quality, and probably the same may bo 
saicT of other wines. • 

After refitting, and completing stores and provisions, we quitted Port 
Royal, having on board fifty Soldiers, which were to be landed ^t Port 
Antonio. In our way up we came in sight of those solitary and trea- 
cherous rocks, called th» Morant Cays, wliich lie about thirty miles 
from the land. They are very Igw, and surrounded by shoals afld reefis ; 
many vessels have struck upon\h€»n,*and some hav® been^rccked. 

We were fgur days working up against the sea-breeze to our first 
place of destination.* There is no part of this delightful island that 
presents a more beautiful prospect, if we except the land about Lucia, 
than the environs of Port Antonio ; nhe extensive line of cultivated 
lands ; the briglit verdure of the caiic-pieces, bordered vvith^woody hills. 


* * Concluded from Fart Ibh p> 209. 
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rising in succession, and backed by the lofty peaks of the Blue Moun- 
tains, form an association of objects which at once partake of the sub- 
lime and the beautiful. It would, perhaps, be difficult to describe, in 
adequate terms, the pleasing' effect this view hd^ upon the mind of a 
European when he first beholds it, after an absence of some weeks from 
his own more dreary clime and less imposing scenery. 

The transition from a cold and cldudy region to that cf a milder one, 
where all nature glows with the full effulgence of a tropic sun, is indeed 
very great, and the charms of novelty add not a little to the pleasure 
felt on such an occasion. To Columbus and his associates the view of 
the luxuriant isles of the Caribbean Sea must have been enchanting ; 
and the more especially as their minds were unj)rcpave(l by any previous 
account to expect such a succession of terrestrial beauty and grandeur, 
as is displayed throughout this fascinating archipelago — surpassing even 
the fine islands of the ^gean sea, and the scenery of Columbus’s own 
naWve land in the Bight of Genoa. The mention of this great man's 
name draws lis into the contemplation of the achievement lie accom- 
plished ; perhaps one of the boldest, under all circumstances, that man 
ever undertook and successfully performed : yet some have endeavoured 
to detract from his merit. One thing is certain — it is much easier to' 
condemn than to perform ; — but even admitting that there was Rpme 
foundation for the account of that illustrious navigator having received 
information of the situation of the new werh^ previous to his under- 
taking the voyage, it could diminish nothing of that respect and admi- 
ration which all men must feel for the bold and determined spirit of the 
seamavj, who, in those days of comparative ignorance, pursued his course 
through an unknown and vast* ocean, in- defiance of storms and the 
rebellious conduct of his crew, with unshaken fortitude and j^ersever- 
ance, until he had accomplished the great object of his great mind ! 
Even in our times, when the sailing through unknown seas has lost 
much of its terrors, we cannot recur to tlio circumstance of the disco- 
very of America *, without an involuntary feeling of applause, in wliich 
it is admitted, without a question, that the brilliancy of all subsequent 
discoveries are eclipsed ! However just, therefore, the praises bestowed 
on tlK3 crowd of illustrious names which have since been recorded as 
maritime discoverers — from Magallanes down to our enterprising 
countryman, Sir W. E. Parry — still the name of Colon must ever stand 
foremost — 

** He best deserves the palm who wins it.” 

I had an opportunity of witnessing lately the delight experienced by 
several young gentlemen, who for the first time had been in this clime, 
on goir.g on shore at Port Antonio. The boat(Yiad to sail three or four 
miles through an uneasy swell before %lie reached the harbour, having 
left the ship in the offing. During the approucli, the distant view was 
grfiSivly abmired ; but there was no exclamation of surprise and admira- 
tion until the boat 4iad fairly entered^ the calm bosom of the harbour, — 
then it was, on the sail wlii(^3i had obstructed^ the nef.r view being 
lowered, that a burst of admiration escaped the whole party, in which I 
heartily joined, although I had before often witnessed the scene : from 

* Which, iix justice to the memory of one of the greatest meit that ever lived, 
should be changed to Colonia. 
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long absence, however, its features had been somewhat impaired in my 
recollection ; a material alteration in the barracks having lately been 
made, may have prevented my immediate recognition, but they soon 
became renewed afrer the first view. Just without the harbour, a long 
narrow canoe came close to the boat; in her sat a tall and well-looking 
mulatto man, two youths of lighter complexion, but evidently not 
white, and two blacks : these were*the pilot, his two sons, and two 
slaves. The dexterity with which, they managed the frail canoe was 
a*dmirable, .and drew forth the praise of the new comers. Our boat 
passing over what is here termed “ wfiite water,” where the bottom was 
plainly seen, and close to the breakers of a reef, gave a little alarm to 
our young landsmen, wliicli served to draw their attention until the 
whole scene hurst upon them in all its ‘tropical magnilicence and 
beauty. The cocoa-nut tree, of which I have already spoken in praise, 
was the first tiling that claimed their notice; many of those trees 
hanging obliquely irom the brow of the clifly shore, and their feathgfy 
tops rustling in the breeze, whilst in the boat immediately below not a 
breath was felt. The^tasty and picturesque style of tjie buildings; the 
fl o we r*b earing trees and shrubs, all beautiful to tiehold ; the rustling of 
• canes ; tfte song of the seamen on board their canopied ships, and 
the assemblage of Idack faces on the wharves, wailing to catch a view 
of the stiange buckra^i— were objects and sounds at once novel and inte- 
resting to our new comers. Almost the first remark that w^as made, 
after gazing around them, was on the beauty of some pf the young 
iiegressc^. and the graceful step of the fiiirer mulatto. Our voyagers 
had had no idea that a black face could Jbe handsome; on the contrary, 
they had always considered iu imagination that it was not only “ as 
black but as ugly as the devil they were, therefore, most agreeably 
surprised. The next remark, which was general, was on the cleanly 
appearance, and cheerful countenances, and hapjiy condition of every 
negro seen, (in number about one hundred) — a contrast most striking 
with the filthy ajid wretched appearance of the* working classes of 
England and Ireland. One of the gentlemen, a native of North 
Britain, could scarcely credit what lie saw with liis own eyes ; his mind 
having beei; biassed in an extraordinary degree by the grossly exagge- 
rated, and in some instances false, statements in the pamphlets so 
industriously disseminated by^the antkslavery societies at home. He 
very justly observed, that if those who enrolled themselves on the list, 
from a conviction of all being true which has been stated by les amis 
dc itoirsy were to come and view things as they really are, their ardoui* 
would be cooled in a very short time, and their benevolence be turned 
into a more legitimate cliannet, nearer their own doors, where in^fact it 
is more needed. * • 

The land about Port Antonio was the first I saw near enough to 
distinguish its features, when I ^amc to this station in the year 
and the impression of delight I'thon Experienced, at.the rltli and mag- 
nificent sceuejy that lay before me, is qi%ite fresh in my recollection,— 
it seems but as yesterday ; and the recollection brings back much of 
pleasure, mixed with no small ]>ortion of pain. We may review tlie 
endearing associations of times gone 4)y, but cannot recall from the 
tomb the friends and companions of our youth. 

I knov xjot if others have made the same obs^r\'ation, but I found, on 
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many occasions, that the scenes and places I had seen in my youthful 
days, when reviewed after a lapse of years, have appeared much less 
in space and extent than my recollection had led me to believe. The 
same in distances ot places ; for 1 have .founcf that in going over the 
same ground, trod many years before when I was a lad, the distance 
was much shorter than I recollected it to have been. After manhood^ 
my recollections did nut err in like manner when reviewing scenes 1 
had seen before ; and it is singular ‘enough, tliat the memory should be 
stronger with respect to the events and occurrences of early life, than 
those of a maturer age. On entering Port Antonio, after a lapse of 
twenty-two years, I was greatly astonished at its smallness, appearing 
a mere cove to what my recollection had formed it — a spacious basin ! 

Having disembarked the soldiers, wc stood across for the Cuba 
shore, and next morning saw the land about Cumberland Harbour. The 
appearance of the coast is here very remarkable, forming in hum- 
nt^cks or small round mounds, of a reddish-brown colour to the east- 
ward ; and to the westward, a low sandy beach of a few miles in extent, 
with high land m the interior. This harbour, -noted for the unsuc- 
cessful expedition of Admiral Vernon, is justly considered one of the 
finest in the world ; the anchorage is spacious and secure, with from 
ten to thirteen fathoms water. There are many lagoons running-^lnto 
the interior levels and intersecting the hilly ^arls ; those tb tlie N. 
and N.W., are the mo^t extensive. At flie head of the latter, about 
twelve miles* from the anchorage, is a small river, where water for a 
ship's use is obtained. This little stream has a bar of mud across its 
entratocc, which, as we were nnacquainted with the fact, caused our 
watering-party a great deal eff trouble. ' Having passed it with light 
boats without obstruction, we were a little annoyed on returnir^g with 
them ladened, to find our egress stopped. The fact was, that we had 
arrived at high water, aud were departing when the tide was low ; but 
as the rise and fall of llie waters in this part of the world are so trifling 
as seldom to attract attention, we had not in this iifstance given the 
subject a thought. Experience, however, taught us the utility of 
bestowing a little more ‘care in these matters, as wc found,* that 
although rising but eighteen or twenty iitclies, that was'^juflicient to 
admit our loaded boats jiassing the bar without obstruction. On Uie 
first occasion we were obliged to tlirow‘overboard several full casks, 
and after passing the bar, to parbuckle them inboard outside of the lade 
of the river ; which as not a very agreeable duty, surrounded as wc 
then were by several very large alligators. These unsightly animals 
are met with, generally, basking on the fresh-water about this place; 
indeed, they appeared to be as much at their ease in the salt-water ; 
we saw them two or three hundred yards fr»m the entrance to the river 
in the lagoon, lying like logs upon the surface; and wliilst we were in 
llfSHvater getting the launch over the bar, I kept three of the largest of 
these animats thaV were near us, fn play, by heaving bits of sticks 
towax*ds them, which they sna^iped at as a water-dog would hav& done. 
1 must acknowledge, however, that I did not feel altogether at ease in 
the vicinity of such dangerous compfiny. Before we had completed 
our task, 1 caught a young one, about four or five inches long, which 
had been playing between my legs; it slipped from my hands, however, 
and escaped. 
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After passing the bar^ the water deepens to ten or twelve feet; 
but it is necessary to proceed some distance up to obtain it sweet and 
UTimixed with that of thg sea. The entrance is hid from view by the 
luxuriant fpliage of the mangrove trees that border its banks, so that a 
stranger will not easily discover it ; we found the white curlews the best 
guide, as these birds, in great docks cqpstantly hover about the entrance, 
and often are seen perched on the branches of the trees in that particular 
spot only, probably watching for the*small fry driven out by the current 
of the river. The difficulty of finding the entrance, and the passing of 
the bar being accomplished, another presents itself : the narrowness of 
the stream and the overhanging bows of the mangrove prevent the oars 
from being immediately used. The utility jof providing all boats with 
paddles as well as oars became here very apparent ; but being without 
any, the hand was substituted, until we had advanced a few fathoms 
farther up, when we availed ourselves of innumerable pendent stalks, 
which Ishoot from the upper branches of this singular plant, and like 
those of the Firus Indiciis, or banyan tree of the East, strike down tot 
the earth, a.id there taking root produce a suc^essiofl of new trunks, 

^ which in timeithrow out branches, and by these means those interwoven 
graves, which line the banks of rivers and lagoons in this country, are 
formiAl. These jippendicles afford you the means of propelling your 
boat forward witli as nfUch expedition as by the aid of the oars, the 
crew standing upon the tlnv'arls, and passing tliem from hand to hand. 
To these extraordinary shoots the sailors affixed the term bell-ropes 
and, to do them justice, in this instance it must be acknowledged that 
there is a striking resemblance, many <5f these aphyllous appenefages 
hanging twenty and thirty feet perpendicularly, perfectly smooth and 
without joints. 

I had never before, nor liave 1 since, entered a more secluded and 
romantic stream, or indeed, every thing considered, a more extraor- 
dinary one: the branches of the border trees entjvining, form a com- 
plete canopy over‘liead, and throw a sombre shade around, which is 
only here and there relieved by the enlivening rays of the sun pene- 
trating through little pervious openings. b?uch is the first part (or 
more properly speaking the^last) : higher up, the river widens, and*the 
trees no longer overlap above. AH is here still ; — the “ death-like 
silence** and the “ dread repoSe,’* were particularly striking to us as we 
entered from without, where a rough sea-breeze was blowing; the 
sudden change from the frothy lagoon, and the effect of a high wind,^ 
to the smooth calm surface of this Rio Escondido, where all was quiet, 
lonely, and dark, excited a burst of admiration from our party. In 
these deep solitudes, Ech» has taken up her peaceful abode : soumls, the 
most trifling, are heard repeated in every direction ; and the merry 
voices of the wooding-parly we had landed, reverberating throjigli^the^ 
recesses of the forest, seemed tfl animate into life and G#ng the very 
haunts of Muta herself: the wood-pigeon, the maca^, parrot, and par- 
roket, in full Shorus^ now began to proclaim aloud their domain in- 
vaded ! The sturdy stroke of the axe, multiplying its sounds throughout 
tlie woody entanglement, told that the york of destruction bad began ; 
and the hollovv-folling reports of the deadly gun, spread far and near on 
the vibrating air, — ^the repelled sounds increasing almost to kifinitude, — 
sealed the dbom of many an innocent tenant of the grove. 
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The sailors of our men-of-war, who seem to have a licence for 
affixing strange names to things and places, have thought proper to 
call this stream the River Sticks^*" — but the officers, in refinement of 
tliis simple but coAiprehensive term, haye used the poetical imagery, 
and dubbed it the “ Styx ,'* — the Lagoon, t]be Stygian Lake. The 
alligators they have likened to Old Charon and his crew, and the 
musquitos to the tormenting imps of the infernal regions ! As far as 
the river is concerned, the comparison is an unhappy one, — some hi- 
tuminous lake, with its lethargic stream issuant amidst the dark and 
lowering rocks of some part ol the burning coast of Africa, or of 
Caraccas, might realize the poet’s dream or mythological mystic; but 
the most poetical imagination, I ween, could scarcely trace to itself a 
more romantic, and, 1 may' add, fascinating picture, than this delightful 
and secluded stream presents. So much for impressions on opposite 
imaginations. I made several excursions up this river, and always 
Tjjurned highly pleased, although much fatigued ; indeed, I may truly 
say, that in the he3^dey of youth, no fatigue, no obstacles could restrain 
me when once 911 terra-firma, from enjoying, \n all the buoyancy of 
elevated spirits, what to my mind was then the lieight of felicity, — a 
run on shore amidst nature’s wildest' scenes : — not a tree or a floweivr- 
a rare bird — or an unknown insect — nay, even the very pebbles A'. 2m- 
selves, ever escaped me ; and I had often to g’ithstand the jests and 
jokes of the staid old hands, on discharging my precious cargo of 
stones, shelli^, flowers, &c., from my pockets, bosom, and hat, upon the 
mess-table ; but 1 could endure anything, as long as I had my “ fling,’' 
and h was not a little that could disturb the equanimity of my temper 
upon such occasions : 

Still to ourselves in every place consign'd, 

Our own lelicity wc make or find.” 

In one of our visits to this river, we penetrated several miles through 
the woods by a beaten pathway that led us to a small hamlet or settle- 
ment. These habitations were constructed with the'* bamboo, and the 
prickly-pole, and thatched with the leaves of the palmetto* ; the prin- 
cipal building was situated in the centre of an area of about fifty acres, 
in tlie form of a circle, and the inferior huts, scattered about without 
order ; the whole surrounded by an almost impenetrable forest. A few 
patches of Indian corn and Guinea grass were seen in this space ; but 
the greater part was overgrown with weeds ; among which the splendid 
scarlet and yellow flowers of the wild ipecacuanha (jpsychotra emetica) 
\)vertopped the rest ; and near an old hut I perceived the white trumpet- 
shaped blossom of the stramonium, so celebrated on account of its 
narcotic quality. In this secluded spot reside several Creole-Spaniards, 
and a few negroes, who are emjJoyed in rearing cattle, an occupation 


bamboo is extremely useful for maisy purposes, and, with the exception of 
a want of fniiw, is eq^ially aa valuable as the cocoa-nut tree. Lord Moira tried its 
growth in Ireland, but I have not heard whether it succeeded. T/ie prickly-pole is 
a small kind of bastard palm, slender, and full of prickles ; its berries supply food 
for the wild hog ; the wood is hard, externally, very elastic, and has the ajpeai^ 
aiice of whalebone ; it is very duiable. The palmetto or palmato royal, thatch- 
palm, is a dwarf of its species, rising from eight to twelve feet ; the leaves are 
spread out in the shape of a fan, and are used for covering the ifooft of cottages ; 
the wood is imperishable in sea-water. 
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whieh gives no further trouble than what arises from active exercise,-^ 
the sayanas supplying, the animals with food, without culture or care, 
and the woods, shelter. The cattle which are thus veared in a perfectly 
wild state, are small, and are difficult to be transported to the ships in 
the harbour ; but it is probable the furnishing of vessels of war with 
them is a mere casual speculation, apd that their principal traffic is 
carried on with Santiago, where thousands are annually shipped for 
Jamaica. * 

On our return through the woods, wa saw a very beautiful bird of the 
pheasant species, resembling much the American argus ; and a great 
many rain-birds crossed our path ; these are very tame, in consequence 
of never being molested ; for, like our robin, if is a privileged bird, — not, 
however, from any traditionary superstition attached to its nature, but 
simply because its flesh is not considered eatable ; they are common in 
Jamaica, and are a great ornament to the thickets. In shape and 
flight they resemble the English mjigpie, but the colours arc very di^ 
ferent, being a mixture of reddish-brown with white. 

During the ramble the fowlers were not idle;»and 1)n reaching the 
river, about n^on, a spot was clearad and a fire lit, preparatory to the 
stdak being sorted for cooking. The supply was rather miscellaneous, 
consisting of a racoon, which had been mistaken by an Highland Mid. 
for a hare ; several pai^ots, parrokets, pigeons^ ducks, curlews, &c, 
after having been nicely pluckea, cleansed, and uell-riibbcd with lime- 
juice, and put into an iron pot, — the })arty strolled into the wood in 
quest of sticks to replenish the fire ; the wild dogs in the mean time, 
however, having scented the good fare, made a “ clean haul,*' so Jhat 
we were all obliged to sally hJrth again'^and commence the work of 
destruction anew ; half an hour was sufficient time to replenish the pot, 
and we sat down to a most d(*licioiis hodge -podge, that a city alderman 
might have envied. On the borders of the Savanas we found many 
large mahogany trees, which at the time bore a, large quantity of 
capsiilie: this trcc*is veiy large and spreading, growing to a good 
height. In Jamaica, the bark of tlie mahogany is used as a substitute 
for the* Peruvian bark, especially in liealing dicers of the legs.* Our 
naval surgeonS are not generally aware of tliis ; and, indeed, of the uses 
to whicli many of the medicinal herbs and barks are effectually appro- 
jiriated by the natives. ® 

The eyes of most of the party, during the rambles, were directed 
along, the skirts of the forest, in hopes of espying one of those beautiful , 
trees, deservedly termed the “ Queen of the Forest — the royal palm 
or mountain cabbage-tree. I'Jiis elegant j)rodnction of the tropic 
region, often exceeds one Jiumlred^and fifty feet in height*', strifight, 
and withoJit branches ; the Itmves shoot forlli from tlie sunimit, in the 
* graceful shape of the ostrfch featlier, and form a very beanli^td 
getable plume ; immediately belo^f ihif^ there is a bright green hidb, 
perfectly smooth, that encloses the cSbbage so much prized by sailors, 
and whioh is, ddubtles^p, the young tender^ leaves in embryo; this part 


* Mr. Ray mentions one of these trees as reaching the extraordinary height of 
two hundred and |eventy feet. At the Havaniiah there are many, I have no 
doubt, two hundred feet high ; the numbers scattered over the land in Ihe environs 
of that celebfatad place are exceedingly great, and add very singular feature to 
th.e landscape. 
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is white, has a sweet and nut-like flavour, and may be eaten raw or 
boiled; but I think it is more acceptable as a pickle; delicate and 
agreeable as it is, it must, however, be obtained at the expense of the 
whole tree, as it is^ requisite to cut that down before the cabbage can be 
procured ; and if we may judge from the growth of the cocoa-palm, 
many years must elapse before another arrives at maturity to supply its 
place. In these wild and unsetUed forests, it is, perhaps, a matter of 
no consideration to displace two 'or three of the many that are within 
reach ; but in any cultivated space where they may be found, it would 
be, I conceive, a very Gothic act to cut them down merely to obtain 
the cabbage ; indeed, they are so universally admired, that the planters, 
when clearing their woods for cultivation, leave this tree to grace their 
plantations. In the viciriity of the Havannah, there are thousands of 
that class, known by the name of the Barbadoes cabbage, and are 
peculiar, on account of the trunk bulging out a little distance above the 
^oot; it appears not to have been indigenous to Jamaica, Uie seeds 
having been first carried thither by Admiral Knowles. Our party suc- 
ceeded in cutting dqwn two or three of thesCr trees, and the cabbage 
was served up to the crew in a variety of ways. 

The vernacular name of this fine harbour was Guantanimo, \%kicli 
was changed by Admiral Vernon to Cumherlaiid^ in complime]\t.k> the 
old duke of that name ; the entrance channe'l is bounded 'on the cast 
side by high cliffs, dnd the ground is •rovky all along this line for the 
distance of a cable’s length out; within the cliffs which terminate 
the channel, there is a white sandy beach, called Fisherman^s Point ; 
thtf hill which rises from this level, is covered with shrubs that afford 
good broom-stuff ; an article so neccssury in the internal economy of a 
ship, that the remarks which are made by officers arc considered incom- 
plete, without a reference being given to the exact spot where bushes 
proper for besoms are to be found. I liave been , often amused during 
my term of service with the lively interest which an old first-lieutenant, 
a mate of the lower-deck, and a day boatswain’s-male Kave individually 
taken in the important articles of brooms, holy-stones, and sand ; and 
in honest truth, let the motive be what it may that energizes tlie minds 
of those influential officers, whether prot*ecding from habit or from the 
more laudable desire of keeping the ship in a perfect state of cleanliness, 
much of the comfort and the preservatien of health among the inmates 
of the “ floating castle"' depend thereon. 

In the forest around the first lagoon from Fisherman’s Pointy abun- 
dance of fire-wood pnay be cut ; this is another of those articles essen- 
tially necessary on ship-board, (indeed, where is it not?) but especially 
in this country where therOi arc no coal mjnes. 1 recollect having a 
good ducking in this lagoon ; on ' proceeding up to its head to receive 
the wooding party, I happened to espy a "^small green turtle apparently^ 
Tfelecp on ^he surface ; in my eagerness to seize the animal 1 over-ba- 
lanced myself, and made a compete somerset” in the water, but did 
not relinquish my prize ; orf'our return a very short time after, and not 
far from the spot, we descried the long dorsal fin of an immense shark 
just above tlie surface ; the boat-hook was prepared, but as the boat 
drew near he disappeared, and we saw him rise again at some distance 
astern ; 1. considered my escape as most fortunate, aiYd I took a lesson 
from the occasion to be more careful when again catching^ turtle. 
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A leak in the deck over the sail-room had so injured the sails that the 
ship was detained in this place much longer than she otherwise would 
have been : we were not idle, and indeed more successful perhaps than 
if the ship had been at ^ea ; the boats and a priSe schooner, armed 
as a tender, were particularly fortunate in re-capturing vessels ; the 
privateer that was so civil as to throw this prize-money into our lap be- 
loifged to the celebrated Captain L<rve, and was afterwards unsuccess- 
fujly engaged by the tender ; and the boats of the ship endeavoured to 
cut her out of Escondito, but failed, from getting aground. 

Before quitting the harbour [ went 6p Augusta river with the purser 
and a party to procure bullocks for the use of the crew. This stream, 
which discharges itself not far from the western point of the entrance to 
the harbour, in its first course comes from the N.W., but where it be- 
comes navigable for boats it inclines nearly east until it reaches the sea. 
The banks, like most tropical streams situated in uncultivated parts, are 
lined vj^itli mangroves, tlie wild cotton, bearing a large yellow flo\^r 
like the hollyhock, reeds and other aquatic plants ; the contiguous land 
appeared to be low an4 swampy ; in some of tijp openings we passed 
there were large salinas or salt-ponds, but not a spot of cultivated land, 
•n^[ indeed atf^. traces of inhabitaiits could be seen. After rowing up 
seve^ql miles we came lo tlic landing-jdace, just where the, river makes 
a bend, and the banks lj|^‘gin to rise. This spot is singularly romantic 
and wild ; the solemn stillncsa which prevailed, csily interrupted by the 
plashing of the water over the rocky bed of the river, andjthe warbling 
of the birds, afforded us a deliglit equal to that which was enjoyed on 
entering the river “ of Sticks.’* Our thijpd lieutenant (a very promming 

young officer, who died in command of bis Majesty’s ship ), who 

had charge of the parly, was so struck with the scenery, tliat he stood 
rivetted to the spot he had landed upon for some moments, contemplat- 
ing the beauties that surrounded him, and which, he remarked, forcibly 
brought to his recollection the romances and fairy-tales that had been 
the delight of his infantine days. We landed amidst a swarm of hum- 
ming-birds, moving tlicir delicate bodies from flower to flower, with a 
quick and tremulous motion of the wing, that made it difficult to catch 
the exact slvipe and colours of each individual bird, but there was a 
predominant colour that was conspicuous in each, and they glistened in 
the rays of the sun like so many animated emeralds, amethysts and 
rubies. Several of these beautiful, diminulive birds, many of which were 
scarcely larger than the humming-bcc, were killed with sand, which was 
substituted in the charge of the gun for shot;^ and were carefully* 
preserved among other curiosities the lieutenant hacT collected to grace 
the museum of some virtuoso at home. , 

.Following a beaten patfi av^ soon entered a forest, and after a cool 
and pleasant walk through its mazes, reached the habitations of the 
herdsmen, from whom we were toqbtain a supply of cattle. On ^nteftiij^' 
the principal dwelling we founrf tlie proprietor and^his companions at 
dinner, ^and, judging from the savoury sriiell of the pottage, their fare 
must have been very Excellent : it was that mixed sort of vegetables and 
meal made into a thick broth, called “pepper-pot,” for which the 
negroes of the West India islands are sd famous, and, in verity, it is a 
dish “ fit for asking,*’ as all those can attest who have partaken of it : 
Ahe comppsiUon is admixture of yams, tum-tum qr fu«fu, (plantains beat 
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into dougli) pumpions, ocr5e, and calliloo, seasoned with salt pork, 
peppers, thyme, &c. It may truly be said of these secluded peasants 
that they c ^ 

" See no contiguous palace rear its head, 

To shame the meanness of their humhle shed ; 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, ^ 

To make them loathe their vegetable meal.” 

But this is all tliat can be said foi® them ; our reception was not very 
cordial, arising probably from, the unpolished state of the society, 
which, at first view indeed, appeared to be of the plainest and coarsest 
grade. After their repast had concluded, the purser entered upon 
the subject of his mission, and it was not long before it terminated in 
mutual satisfaction. 

After much trouble, we succeeded in securing all the cattle in the 
boats, and were soon after alongside of the ship, wherein they were 
heisted by llie horns, a welcome sight to the crew, and particularly to 
those in a bad state of health, of which there were unhappily but too many ; 
their condition was. ho vever, rendered as comfortable as possible by the 
kindness find Iiumanity of the captain, and the ability and careful 
regard of the surgeon, a gentleman who, by tlic suavity -of his mani'^As, 
his talents, and the unwearied 'attention which lie bestowed nif»kv and 
day u])on his patients, gained the esteem and admiration not l^nly of his 
shipmates, but of all to whom he was knOw.n on the station ; indeed, I 
can confidently say that, in the whole course of my experience, I never 
met with a man that devoted himself with such assiduous industry, body 
and mind, to the duties of Jiis profession. Among other judicious 
regulations our gallant captain on joining the ship, proposed that a 
“ bick fund” should he raised, by subscription from prize-money, and 
stock purchased exedusively for the seamen when ill ; in consequence of 
this excellent plan being adopted, the ])oor fellows were provided with 
every little necessary article their .situation required, and if we cannot 
calculate upon any lives being preserved by tliis arrangement alone, 
still it must be admitted that the comforts of the sick were very much 
increased thereby, and the yiatli of dissolution, to those who were de- 
paftiiig, made more easy. It may also 1)6' noted here, as* an admirable 
trait in the captain’s character, that when an officer was sent on duty 
witliout his meal, he gave directions to his slcw^ard to provide dinner, 
breakfast, &c., as it happened, for such officer, to be in readiness on his 
return. A c.iptain loses nolliing by such considerate conduct ; for whilst 
he 1 ightens into ch^'erfulness often the most unpleasant and severe 
duties of the yirofession, he insures to his owli mind self-approbation 
w hat •greater recumpens ; couKl a commander desire ? 

On a sandy beacdi, to tlie westwartl, we^several times hauled the seine 
yjitli siyccess ; many and various fislics were taken, but the net was t'wice ^ 
much torn by tlie barracoulas and yoong sharks that got enclosed in it. 
We found the haPf of a siniill can<9e hauled up some distance upon this 
beach ; this was examined the officers with some deg*Tee of curiosity, 
and the sight created some jiainful reflections — a circumstance of a melan- 
choly nature having been connected with this log. A midshipman, the sftn 
of a lady of tille^ belonging to a ship of the line on this station, feeling 
himself unhappy on board her, from some cause or other, Svas (if I am cor- 
rect in my recoil ectionj) persuaded by the captain’s, clerk, who was also 
discontented, -to desert from the sliip whilst she lay in this harbour ; both. 
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I believe, succeeded in getting on shore to Fisherman’s Point, iu(id hid 
themselves iti the woods until the ship sailed : the^half canoe mentioned 
above was at this tim^ lying upon the sandy spit just named, and it 
was supposed that, not being able to procure any food on this side, the 
unhappv youth had got into that fragment of wood, and managed to 
paddle himself across the harbour tcTthe beach where we saw it, as, in a 
subsequent visit of his ship, his dead body was found there ; he had most 
Anfertunately for himseli landed on that part of the shore which was 
intefsected by lagoons, creeks, and impassable morasses, and which but 
too effectually prevented his reaching the habitations of the herdsmen: 
had he landed at or near the mouth of Augusta River, he might in a few 
hours have obtained relief ; but it is probable that from the exertion he 
had used, and the want of food, he was too much exhausted to make 
any. further attempt at removal, and that he there resigned himself to his 
unhs^ppy fate. Some uncharitable reflections were current upon a vpant 
of proper feeling in a certain quarter, but whether true, exaggerated, or 
altogether groundless, / cannot say ; I do not tbjnk improper to mention 
these, the party involved having long since departed for the other 
• world : thoseP who were on the station at the time may recollect them^ 
anil to others they would afford no interest. 

Anfbng the wood cu^down for fuel was the lignum mltBy which bears 
a high price in Jamaica, and as a never- failing hrticle of sale in all the 
markets of maritime Europe ; it being, as is well known, essential in the 
completion of blocks used on ship-board. The tree is very contracted 
in its growth, the leaves resembling those, of the box, but larger, anfl not 
so thickly set upon the branches : it bears many blue flowers. In re- 
lating the events of our cruise to a lady of the north side of Jamaica, I 
happened to mention that I had nearly met with a serious accident in 
consequence of our having burnt some logs of lignum vittB during the 
evening watch ; the smoke from wliich had so strong a narcotic effect 
upon me as I w^ked the deck that I repeatedly fell over the car- 
ronade slides, and at last into the waist; others were similarly affected, 
until the wood was ordered to be removed from the fire. The lady felt 
great surprise at hearing thaUwe had used such valuable wood for fCel, 
and informed me that it was so useful to her as a medicine in lessening 
the pains of a chronic rheumaMsm, and so scarce on the north side of 
the island, that she had sent many miles for a small log, for which she 
paid several dollars, and observed that 1 could not have made her a more ^ 
valuable present than a log of lignum vitce; being ignorant of its 
medicinal virtues, and upon trial finding it unfit for* fuel, it was either 
sent on shore or thrown overboard before we quitted Cumberland har- 
bour ; but I promised to lay in a stare for the good old lady in our next 
visit to that place. The timber called “ white wood,*’ which, I believe^ 
*i8 the same with Dr. Browne’s higg.onia pejitaphylla, is alsc^very coTii- 
mon in the forests both in Cuba ahd St. ^Domingo ; we«cut down several 
trees for the purpose of repairing the boat8> to which use it has no rival 
in this country, nor perhaps in any other. 
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JAMBS TOGGLE ; A TAR OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

Murk bis condition) and the eTent; thea tell me 
If this be a brother.** 

“ Can you tell me, Sir, if I am ateeriug the right course for Liver- 
pool ? — I arn’t quite sure of my reckoning, and am afeard I am a little 
out of my latitude,” said an old man> to me, as I was one fine summer’s 
evening enjoying a walk up Hampstead Hill, with that gaiety of minu 
which easy circumstances and the relief from a dark and smoky office 
in town are likely to inspire. A little out of your latitude ? you are 
indeed ; — ^take the first turn to the right, and it will bring you into the 
great North road.” 

“ Thank you, thank you. Sir,” I heard him reply as I passed on. 

“ A very odd question,” said I to myself ; — “ a man to ask the way 
tOoLiverpool who is scarcely three miles from London. He appears 
lame ; surely he cannot think of walking such a distance.” To satisfy 
my curiosity I turned. , 

There was no mistaking the character ; he looked the thoroughbred 
old sailor ; — the neatly-combed grey hair ; the deep-seatiied, weather- 
beaten face ; the bare neck, with the black silk handkerchief round 
fastened to the breast of his shirt by a silver brqoch ; the duclt tfSusers 
and the blue jacket, every seam of which was covered with strips of 
canvass, confirmed the belief. There was a fire, too, in his eye, an 
independence in his manner, and, as he walked along, a peculiar rolling 
of his person, that added to jhe picture, and confirmed it still more. 
On a closer inspection, one of his checks appeared swollen, occasioned 
by the quid of tobacco he had “ stowed away” there, the juice of which 
he every now and then squirted on the ground, drawing the cuff of his 
aleeve across his mouth with evident satisfaction. With a stick in one 
hand and a small bundle in the other, he liobbled along, and came 
towards me very slowly, stopping every two or three;, minutes to cast a 
look on the way back, and then, as if determined to overcome every 
difficulty, he started forward again with fresh vigour. 

Being devotedly fond of the sea, and somewhat connected with it 
from having lost two brothers in the service, my heart always warms 
towards a sailor; and nothing gives me, .greater pleasure than to listen 
to their stories, the singularity and numour of which are so perfectly 
original, that I never lose an opportunity of getting them into convert 
sation. I therefore addressed the character now abreast of me — “ This 
is a fine evening; 'you seem warm.” 

“ i'es. Sir, I am,” wiping the perspiration from his face. “ It is 
time to pipe to supper ; I must knock off^ and find some berth to turn 
jp fo r night, and then 1*11 start in the morning as fresh as a rigger.” ^ 
You a^ked the way to Liverpqd ; you cannot think of walking ^ 
there ? ” t ^ 

“ Why yes, Sir, I do ; bu*, I am afeard I shall rna^jp a long trip of 
it, for my old hull is so crazy, that let me crack on all I will, I can*t 
knock more than two knots out of her.” 

The technical phraseology of his answers delighted me ; and as I 
knew thq readiest way to set his tongue running, was to ply his 
stomach, I led him tp a seat close by the door of the ” Load of Hay,” 
ordered .a pint of porter for him. He laid tlown his bundle and 
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stick, gave his trousers a hitch up, and putting his finger into hia 
mouth, with a peculiar turn brought out the huge quid ; then wiping 
the edge of the pot with hia sleeve, and with* the exclamation of 
“ Here’s luck !*’ he almost emptied it at the first draught. 

“ What are you going to Liverpool for?” 

“ Why you see, Sir, I was borm in the town of Dundalk, county 
Louth, which I ran away from whcgi I was a youngster, to go to sea, 
4fhere I have been, come the 21st of next January, man and boy, these 
forty years; but this knee of mine*is so bad, that I can’t get any 
captain to ship me now. I am not so smart as 1 used to be ; and as 
1 am no longer of any use at sea, 1 wish once more to see my native 
town, and rest my old bones there. If 1 could reach Liverpool, I think 
1 could find some skipper that would give me a passage across ; but it 
is a. long trip, Sir.” 

What do you intend to do when you get there ? — have you any 
friends?*’ 

“ I left my father and mother there. I suppose ihey are gone by 
this time ; but I heard, when I was up the Straits twenty years ago, 

• t^at a seconiNcousin of mine had* married a shoemaker, and was well 
toTlo there.” 

“ I'Vnj afraid yours y rather a wildgoose chase.” 

“ Never mind, Sir : never siiy die while there>gra shot in the locker. 

I have often been as hard up before now.” • 

"U ishing to draw the old man out, I said, “ If you have been at sea 
for forty years, you must have seen a gre^t deal.” • 

” Lord love you, Sir, that I ‘have! — but things are so altered now, 
that the sarvice ain’t at all like what it used to be. Everything gets 
worse and W'orse. Everything is iron : they have iron topsail sheets, 
iron bobstays, iron cables, and iron ships. I only think. Sir, if old 
Admiral Benbow could put his head up the hatchway, how he would 
stare, — he wouldnii know wliere the devil he’d got to. Besides, Sir, it 
is every one for liiinself now, and God for us all ; all hands are looking 
out for good berths. I only wish the King would make me first lord 
of the ad-mhrallite for a day !” 

“ Wliat would you do ?” 

“ Why, I would have a goo^l berth : I’d make myself boatswain of 
the Victory directly.” 

“ Ay ; — you are not very ambitious.” 

“ Lord love you, Sir ! wdicn you talk of the sarvice, it is not a bit * 
like what it was. Wlicn I first went to sea^ we used*lo have our quart 
of grog a day j then they sarveU out a gallon of swipes, and nowfc they 
sarve out tea. It may do'all^very well in peace, but it won’t do in war. 

^ Only let them Yankees gct#hoId of you, they’ll sarve you out. Why, 
Sir,” said he, standing up and jerking his arm out with gr^jat vifclc/ICe?^ 
^ they’ll hull you, Sir, — they’ll hdll yotf, Sir !” And tiien lie became so 
energetic in bis description that he forgot bis lame knee, until a twinge, 
to use hJs own expression, “ brought him up, all standing,” and obliged 
hijn “ to come to an anchor.” Another draught of porter set him all 
to rights. I continued — “ You have Ied*a hard life at sea?” 

“ Now, Sir,” «aid he, giving me at the same time a ludierqus sort of 
knowing lpo]c, “ you want one of my yarns ; you shall have it I 
recollect some years ago, when 1 was off the Cape of Goqd Hope in a 

i I 2 
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frigate, it blew very hard ; we were lying to under a,clQ«e-reefed main 
top-sail A man looking out at the fore top-mast Head, reported a 
strange sail on the lee^bow. One of our officera was sent up to see if 
he could make her out ^ and what do you think ? — when he came down 
he had not a single button oh" his clothes I'* 

“ That was very extraordinary ; “how did it occur ?** 

Why, Sir, it blew so hard, that At blew them all off.’* 

Pooh, nonsense ! you can’t fancy I can believe such a storyj** said 
I, affecting displeasure. ^ 

I axes pardon, Sir ; I didn’t say it was true ; but it might have 
been, for what I know. Now, Sir, I’ll tell you what occurred to myself; 
you may depend upon its being true : — 1 was on board the very craft, 
and it happened the very last voyage as I ever took. I was mate of a 
schooner bound from Vigo to London ; she had a cargo of cork. 
There was the captain, myself, three hands, and a boy on board.^ One 
night, when we were off the Eddystone, it was blowing great guns and 
marline-spikes frpm tlje south-west. The captain, myself, and the boy 
happened to be below, when a sea struck the vessel and laid her on her 
beam ends. We struggled hard to ^et on deck, but another sea fol- . 
lowed almost instantly, and completely capsized her. Think then,^ Sir, 
what a mess we were in ! for the cabin filled ppidly with w^te^up to 
our chins. The captuia and myself, as soon,, as we recovered ourselves 
a little, contrived to put our heads up the small hatchway that was in 
the cabin floor, and found we could breathe. The poor boy was 
drowned, for he slept in a stapding bcd-place, and could not find his 
way out. There we remained, I suppose, for some hours, not knowing 
whether we were at the bottom or not. All of a sudden she struck 
heavily against something once or twice, and then remained quiet, only 
knocked about by the sea. The captain and I never spoke, for we 
thought it was all up. At last she gave one tremendous blow, which 
you would have thought would have knocked her, in two. As luck 
would have it, she remained quiet ; for we were so bruised and worn 
out, that every time she st^-uck it seemed to take the very life out of one. 
After waiting for some time, expecting overy instant to go to Davy 
Jones, the captain spoke, and said, ‘ Jem, the water is leaving us.* It 
was so dark, that we could not see anytlvng. I didn't believe him, but 
we found it easier to breathe. At last, we saw something like daylight 
at our feet. My eyes, how happy we were ! Although we were so 
bruised and weak from having been so long in the water, we contrived 
to crawl out, and to bur great joy found ourselves on Plymouth Break- 
watei^ It blew very hard still, but luckily it was dead low water : we 
contrived to make a signal ; it was seen a 'pilot-boat, which managed 
to come off, and landed us safely in Caweapd. The other three men, 
Iptlfo wbre on deck, must have been loj^t. I should never have wanted a 
friend if that capU'iin had been *iiere. • But what do you think. Sir? the 
very next voyage he took, hii vessel was supposed to^have foundered 
and all hands to have been lost, for she has*^ never been heard of 
since.” ^ 

“ You had a wonderful escape.” 

* This is^ well-attetted fact ; it occurred on the 24th of November, 1824, during 

a very heavy gale of wifld, which destroyed a great par^of the Br^Wkwater, and 
wrecked above thirty vessels in Deadman's Bay. 
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** It’s true, Sir ; and I always feel down in the mouth when I think 
df it, for the captain was as good a fellow as ever cracked a biscuit.” 

Come^ come,” said I, “ it is the fortune of ^ar and, wishing to 
turn the channel of h^s thoughts, I asked him his name. ** Janies 
Toggle,” answered he ; ” but they always call me Jem.** 

“ Now tell me, Toggle, have you ever been in love ?” 

“ Ay, Sir, that I have ; but it wai many years ago.** 

. The very remembrance seemed to give him pleasure, for his coun- 
tenance became quite animated. ^ 

** I was a young man then,” continued he; “ I had just returned 
from a cruise, with plenty of prize-money, and went on shore to have 
a spree. It was at a public-house a little out of Portsmouth that 1 
first saw Sal. Such a craft, Sir ! Could you but have seen her ! Such 
top-lights! — such cat-heads! She wasn’t wall-sided: she had a beau- 
tiful falling in above her bends, with such a clean run fore and aft, that 
she looked for all the world like a regular clipper. There wasnH a 
rope-yarn out of place. Her yards were so square, and her rigging so 
neatly rattled down, tliat, Lord love you ! the figure-head of the Queen 
Charlotte w|b nothing to her. Well, Sir, I boarded her in the smoke, 
she struck her colours. I told her I loved her, and she swore to 
be *rim to me. Howsomever, Sal had got a father who wanted to top 
the omcer, and, because he kept a grog-shop, said his daughter should 
never marry a common sailor ; she should havfi^obody under a petty- 
officer. Now, Sir, I was only rated an A.B. : what was > to do? Sal 
said I had better go to sea again, and I might be promoted, and then 
slic’d have me. AVell, Sir, I agreed to ibis ; and at parting she threw 
her grappling-irons round my \ieck, and •'began piping her eyes so that 
I felt a little queer, and thought my eye-pumps would go to work. 
But I put a gold watch into her hand, which comforted her a little ; 
and then clapping my helm hard a-starboard, I gave a broad sheer off 
and went on board. 

We were out* this cruise for eighteen months, and I had the luck 
to get rated captain of the main-top. So now 1 thought it was all 
right,, and got leave from the first leeftenant to go to Portsmouth to get 
spliced to Sal, for we were it Sheerness going to refit. As I had plfenty 
of money, I cletarmincd to make as short a passage of it as I could, and 
took a berth aboard of a sli ore-going craft called the Duncan. We 
were all ready to start, the anchor was apeak, and only waited for it to 
strike eight bells : just as I was upon the hind-wheel of the coach, (fo^ 
•I had taken care to have a berth in tlie after part of the ship,) the clock » 
struck. 'Is all right?’ said the coachman: ‘ All’s right,* said I. 
Away went the coach, aqd threw me flat on my back in the middle of 
the roadj. ‘ D — n my eye&!’ safd I, ‘ who would have thought that 
thing would have turned round ? ’ at which all hands burst into jt 
The coachman backed his maiw top-^ail, I mounted al^ft, and, Mter 
six-and-thirty hours’ run, we lanSed'safe at Portsmouth. 

“ W,ell, Sir,4he first thing I did was t^ steer for Sal’s. Just before I 
came to the house, w*hat should I see, but Sal rigged out to the very 
nines, with the gold watch I gave her hanging at her side ! She was as 
merry as a cricket : and was taken in low by a shore-going fellow, with 
his long toggery on ; in their wake were three more pair. I didn’t know 
what to make of it^ibut gave chase^ and was soon alongside. * Sal, 
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my love, ’ laid I, ‘ here I am, just come from a cruise ; I am rated 
captain of the main-top ; so now well ffet spliced as soon as possible.* 

‘ Fellow/ said she ! y^s, Sir, I recollect the very words, — ‘ fellow,* — said 
she, * I don’t know you.’ I was taken slap a^ack, my sails were all 
flat to the mast, when the dock-yard maiee, (for I found afterwards 
he was one) said, ‘ Be ofl ! this is my wife, and you shan’t insult her.’ 

‘ Your wife, is she ? ’ said I, * then here’s clear away for action.’ I 
doused my hat and jacket, and gave'^the chap such a broadside as almost 
knocked the wind out of him. T^wo of them began at me, but that I 
didn’t mind, for 1 thought one sailor was as good as two dock-yard matees 
any day of the week ; but Sal singing out, ‘ You nasty willin !’ clapped 
her fingers into my hair, and scratched my face so, that 1 couldn’t 
see ; she then held me so tight that the two lubberly matees thumped 
and kicked me so that 1 could not move. When 1 came a little to my- 
self they were all gone. That very night I shipped on board the sAme 
coarch, returned to Sheerness, went on board, and swore I’d never -marry 
another girl as long as 1 lived.” 

“ 1 suppose you havf? kept your word, and are still a bachelor ?” 

Yes, &r. I love the girls though, and have seen many^a one that I 
should like to have been spliced to ; but, wlienever I lliought of it, S-l 
always came into my mind, and I liauled off*. Now, only thinjf, ihc 
very watch I gave her, to be shipped on her 'wedding'day, with that 
picked-up-along-shorS*niatee ; wasn’t it too bad ? ” 

“ It was, iiideed.” 

“ Well, Sir 1 here’s better luck still and he emptied the second pint 
of porter. 

Here was too good a character for me to lose. I had one more sub- 
ject: he had been shipwrecked, in love, and must have been in action. 
To ascertain this point, I asked him ; to which he re})lied : — 

“ Yes, Sir; the first time I ever was in action was with Lord Howe, 
on the glorious first gf June ; and the last time was with Lord Nelson, at 
the battle of Trafalgar.” 

** Now, tell mo, how did you feel the first time you were in action?” 

“ Why, I must say, Sif, I did feel a little queer at first. I was sta- 
tioned at one of the aftermost guns on the Tower deck ; and? after we had 
been at it a little time, I thought I should like to see wliat we were firing 
at. I was but a youngster then ; and vvliife they were loading the gun, I 
put my head out of the port and saw a large seventy-four, which at that 
^.instant fired a broadside : one of the shot stuck in the ship’s sidc^with 
. such a thump, tliaf I did not know wlietlier my head was on or off* ! 
I’ll not look out of the port again, said I^to myself. On turning round I 
saw three men belonging to tlie same gun laying on the deck, all badly 
wounded ; indeed you could hardly tell whc.t they were, for they did not 
lijje men. As I lent a liand to carry flicm below to the cockpit, ' 
I must say, J wished myself ashgtre. ‘^Jowever, when I came to my gun 
again, I swore heirtily that I’d be d— d if I would not pay the Mounseers 
for this, and turned to with a will ; we had pleq^y moi e wounded, but 
I cared nothing about it, for before the action was over 1 had got pretty 
well used to it.” ^ * ‘ 

What ship did you belong to at the battle of Trafalgar?” 

“ Why^Sir, I belonged to the Te-me-rai-re, 98, Captain Harvey. I 
got my knee wounded^here ; for while we were engaged with a French 
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seventy-four on the larboard quarter, we saw another Mounseer 
steering directly for our starboard beam ; their rigging was full of men 
ready to board us. We manned the starboard guns, and there we 
stood watching ; the *first leeftenant singing owt, ‘ Don’t fire, lads» 
until I tell you.* When she got about a hundred yards from us, ‘ Hre !* 
bawled the first leeftenant, and we let fly altogether— my eyes. Sir, what 
a row ; we gave her a pretty scrape/or tarring. Why, Sir, she laid like 
a log on the water, and fell right aboard of us ; we lashed her fore* 
•rigging to our spare anchor, llie first leeftenant, with twenty men, 
boarded her in the larboard main-rigging, and, in less than ten minutes, 
we had possession of her. In the row, a d — d Frenchman run his 
boarding-pike into my knee, which 1 did not feel at the time, but was 
soon afterwards obliged to be carried below. Those were glorious 
times ! there is no fun going on now ; and if there was, I arn’t of any 
use ; my old hull is only fit to be laid up ; my glass is almost run out ; I 
am a log on the water ; my spars are sprung, and I arn’t worth going 
into (lock to be refitted. To lay my old bones in my native counfty is 
all I wish for.’* 

The old man said this so earnestly, that 14>ecai[fte highly interested 
^in his fate,«nd made up my mind, if possible, to be of service to the old 

*A>*itljthi8 feeling, having paid for the porter, I put lialf-a-crown into 
his hand, and desired %im to remain and sleej;^! the Load of Hay,’* 
and, instead of proceeding to Liverpool, to return to town in the morning 
and call at my chambers, giving him at the same time m^^ address, (Mr. 
Robert Roberts, 5, Lincoln’s Inn,) as I thought I might be enabled to 
send him to Liverpool by gome conVcyance, which would m^e the 
journey easier to him. 

The old man stared at me, and put on an incredulous look ; but, in 
about half a minute, his countenance brightened, he respectfully took ofif 
his hat, and said, He was afeard he had been rather free with my 
honour, and swpre he’d carry away every spar in the craft but what 
lied fetch my liouse in the morning.” 

The whole of the next day passed, and no Toggle appeared. 1 set 
him'down, therefore, as an jmpostor. However, on the following morn- 
ing, my servant came into the room, and said a man wished to speak 
with me, “ Desire him to walk up.” “ He says, Sir, he would rather 
not. lie looks like a sailor, and asked if Mr. Robert Roberts, £s-qur, 
5, Lincoln’s Inn, lived here.” “Ah!” exclaimed I, “this is my 
friend James Toggle ; send him up immediately.” • 

He entered the room most respectfully, making me a sailor’s bowr 
“How was it. Toggle, that you were not here yesterday ? ” 

“ Why, your honour? in going up the gangway ladder, I rarf foul of 
the coamings of the hatqhVay, and hurt my knee. The next morning 
1 could not stir tack or sheet.’* • ^ 

“ The truth, I suspect, is, you \jere drunk.” • 

“ No, your honour ; I wouldn’t tell ypu a word ot a lie for the world; 

I was not drunk, bat I did get a cloth or two in the wind.” 

, “ How came you to get so ? ” . 

“ Why, your honour, it’s a poor Ikcart that never rejoices, and when 
I found my C 9 urse was altered, and I wasn’t bound for Liverpool, I axes 
your honour’s pardon, but I took the liberty of drinking %ho health of 
Mr. Robert Robefts, Es-qur, 5, Lincoln’s Inn!” 
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Well, well ! don’t do so again. By the by, I forgot to ask you 
yesterday if you had a pension.” 

No, your honour, 1 wasn’t launched with a silver spoon in my 

mouth.” 

How is that? your services and wound entitle you to one.” 

** Yes, your honour ; but when I was paid oif, thy knee seemed quite 
well; the doctor said it was. Besides, your honour, I was younger 
then, and was able to go to sea in the /narchant sarvice, and didn't care 
much about it.” 

“ You had better give me a list of the captains you have sailed with, 
and I will see what can be done for you.” 

Here it is, your honour,” said he, pulling out a tin case, from which 
he took a paper ; “ here is a list of all the ships I have been in, with all 
the captains’ names.” 

‘‘ There is something left behind, what is it ? ” 

“ This, your honour,” carefully unfolding it, “ is my Trafalgar medal. 
The King, God bless his Majesty ! gave it to me, and 1 will take it with 
me to Davy Jones. That, your honour,” pointing to the medal, “ is the 
picture of Lord Ne/son. He was a commander ! I sarved with him at 
the battle of the Nile ; no better sailor e/er walked a quarter-deck ; but, ^ 
your honour, he’s gone — gone aloft ! where I hope to go too.” Keeping 
his eyes fixed upon the medal, he exclaimed, “ I'll gever part with, this r 
a tear stole unconscioivsjy down his furrowed cheek, and for a moment 
he seemed lost in thought. On recollecting himself, he turned his head, 
and hastily replaced the medal in its case. There was something so 
pleasing in the veteran’s respect for his departed commander, that it 
confirmed, in my mind, the truth of his sto’^y. 

Having made the necessary inquiries at the Admiralty, there was no 
longer any doubt. By dint of perseverance, and all the interest I could 
command, I at length obtained an order for him to undergo the usual 
examinations previous to his being admitted into Greenwich Hospital. 
At our next meeting 1 asked him how he should like such a berth. 
“Oh, your honour, if I could only get safe moored there, I should want 
for nothing else ; it is a port 1 have long wished to bring up in, but 
never^knew how to fetch it. Why, your honour, I have half a dozen 
old messmates there. There is Bill Clueline, who was quarter-master 
of the Eamilics ; and Sam Houser, who would spin a yarn as long as 
the maintop bowline. ’Gad, your honour, if I am lucky enough to get 
a berth there, 1 would sing and dance all the day long.” When, suiting 
tlk'j action to the word, he began capering about, forgetting his knee. 
-Of a sudden it gave v/ay, and down he fell with such force, that I 
thought the very joists of the floor would have broken. 1 axes your 
honour’s* pardon, but here 1 am on my cbeam ends.'* With some diffi- 
culty he rose from the floor, and stood lookihg at me with the most lu- 
xlicromi countenance I ever saw ; he evidently was afraid that 1 should 
be offended. *In one hand he held ^his* hat, and with the other kept 
smoothing down his hair. “ I |axes pardon, your honour.” He could 
get no further. I took pity on him, and inquired if he was hurt and 
finally told him, I thought I had been fortunate enough to procure his 
admission into Greenwich IIospitAl. I gave him the necessary direc- 
tions how to proceed, and assured him he might feel satisfied that on 
the beginning of the next week he would be admitted* 
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His gntitode was expressed in the most extraordinary manner. He 
seized my hand, asked my pardon, — he cried, laughed, and sang, in the 
same breath, -<-and finally, made his exit, swearing, as long as he lived 
he*d never forget Mr. Robert Roberts, Es-qur, 5, Eincoln’s Inn. 

Some few diays after the event already narrated, I had occasion to go 
down to Greenwich, and took that opportunity of inquiring after my 
proWg^. On arriving at the gate, I^asked if I could see James Toggle. 
The old pensions who acted as porter informed me 1 could not. 

“ Not see him ? Why ? ” 

“ No, Sir, you can’t just now.'* * 

“ He is here, is he not ? *' 

“ Oh yes, Sir, he’s here, but you can*t see him. But here’s Ben 
Hawser, he’ll tell you more about it. Ben Hawser ! ” 

That’s me,” replied Hawser, with a delicate Irish brogue ; ” that’s 
me,, honey.” 

“ Come here.” ^ 

” Is* it me you want ? ” said the old man, stumping along on his 
wooden leg. ^ 

“ Yes, here’s a gentleman wants to see Jem ’Toggle.” 

^ “ Is it Jeri! Toggle you mane 

It is,” replied I, “ and I wish particularly to see him ; 1 am a friend 
of nis,*aT^ must see him.” 

“ By my sowl then, Sir, you can’t.” • 

I was annoyed, and inquired for some of the officers of«the hospital, 
being resolved to find out the cause. 

” Arrahnow, softly, your honour,” sai^l Ben, “ don’t be arter kieking 
up a row, and I'll tell you all Dbout it, I ^ill. The very day Jem came 
down here, after he had got his name interred on the books Hitnd ■was 
appointed to a ward, he came over to the Queen’s Head, where some 
of us were sitting round the fire smoking our pipes. * Why, Jem, you 
divil,’ says I, ‘ what breeze has blown you here r ‘ Well, old Shiver-the- 
mizen,’ says another, ‘ how do you weather it?’ And Jem, your 
hon»»ur, found himself with half a dozen messmates. When we had 
finished our swipes, Jem, who always liked, a drap o’ the crater, and 
who freshened the nip two or three times coming down, says, ‘ jfow, 
boys, I'll treat you to a drop of the real ; we'll have a double allowance 
of grog to-day, if 1 never taste a drop more.’ With that, he calls the 
girl, and ordered in a good jorum. ^Hand the slack of it along here, 
my lass, I’ll sarve it out,* says Jem. ‘ Now, my lads, there you are, 
.all your glasses filled chock-a-block. ' ^ What the divil are you at,* 
Jem?' says I. ‘Never you mind,’ says he, — ‘nefw, my lads, man-"* 
handle your glasses — is all riglrt ?* says he. ‘ Ay, ay,’ says we. i Then 
drink the health of Mr.* Robert •Roberts, Es-qur, 5, Lincoln's Inn.’ 

‘ Who the divil’s he ? ’ saya I. ‘ What’s that to you ?’ says he, ‘ drink it, 
or 1*11 flatten your jib-sheet, and^end your head-rails to take a*pe«p at 
your bread-room.’ Jem, your honour* was by this Aime ^getting on a 
little ; so, to keep pace and quietness, vie drank Mr. Robert Roberts, 
Es-qur’s, health, tho' we didn’t know who the divil he was. Well, 
ypur honour, as bad luck would have it, in about five minutes Jem 
seizes the black-jack with the rum in it, and sung out ‘ Fill your glasses 
chock-arblock, and drink Mr. Robert Roberts, Es-qur, 5, Liimoln’s Inn. 
We though^ Jem was mad, and wondered who Jtliis Mr. R^rts was ; 
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for Jem tossed off a good nip of the raw stuff; this sewed poor Jem up. 
He tried for all his life to walk a plank, but could not; and after 
yawing about like a deep-Ioaden collier, he wanted to fetch his berth, 
but ran foul of the table, which capsized him, anrJ the deck brought him 
up all standing. Jem, your honour, was misfortunate, — he was dis- 
kivered ; and for this here lark, was obleeged to ship his coat wrong 
side outwards. Now, your honour, he is so ashamed that he won’t see 
nobody. He says it is the first time he has been in the black-list, and 
he don’t like to be stared at by a set of shore-going swabs.” 

As the old man’s errors seemed to arise from his gratitude, I ceased 
to press the desire 1 felt of seeing him ; but left a note, with directions 
for him to come to me on the following Sunday morning, should he be 
at liberty. I went home, related to my mother and sister the old sailors 
history, and prepared them for his appearance. He came at the time 
appointed ; and was ushered into the parlour where we were sitting, just 
gofng to breakfast. 

IIow altered was his appearance ! He looked cleanliness personified. 
The blue dress of the Hospital, the three-cornered cocked-hat, his 
venerable white head, and even his lameness, added to the picture 
before me. He apjieared proud of Ills attire, and took especial care to 
display the medal which showed he had fought under the njost 
renowned of naval commanders. His very mi^niier seemed chfcnged; 
for he appeared at lex'V. two inches taller, and his walk was more stately 
and measured, conveying the idea, that for the first time in his life he 
felt himself of some importance in the world. 

On his entrance into the room he seemed “taken aback,” for the 
ladies were the first persons lie saw; and would have retired, had I not 
desired him to walk in and take a chair. He did so, selecting one in 
the corner close by the door he had entered at, and there he sat, 
looking on the floor and smoothing down his hair. I went to liim, 
told him I was happy to see him, shook him heartily by the hand, 
hoped liis knee was better, — but nothing could r-estore his former 
familiarity. 

My mother, who tvas quite delighted with his appearance, tried to 
enter into conversation with him ; requested him to draw near the table, 
and take some breakfast. After much persuasion, we got him within a 
yard of it, but no power we possessed could induce him to come nearer. 
“ Come, Toggle,” said I, producing a spirit bottle, “take a glass of this ; 
you must require something after your long walk.” “ Thank you, Sir, — 
your health. Ma’am— your health, Miss — your health, Sir.” And the 
contents of the glass vanislied in an instant. After this he appeared 
more^t his case. “ Well, Mr. Toggle,^ said my mother, “ I hope you 
are quite happy in your new situatio'.i ; 1 triikt you have everything to 
make you comfortable ?” 

‘•‘ YSs, Ma’am, thank you, there is only one thing that I *' 

Here he Wadena dead paused “ There is only one thing that you 
want, I suppose, Mr. Toggfc,” continued my mother- “ pray tell me 
what that is.” ‘ 

“ Why, Ma’am, you have been so kind to me, that I can’t ask for 
any more.” ** 

“ Don’t^ention that, Mr. Toggle ; but rest assured, if we can by any 
means add to your conafort, we shall be most happy to do so.” 
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“ Thank ye, Ma’am, thank ye, but I am afraid you’ll think me too 
bad.” 

“ No, no, Mr. Toggle, but pray tell me what you require.” 

“ Why, Ma*am, the trutli is, I ha’n’t got a knife* and a sailor without 
a knife is like nothing pn a stick.” 

“Oh! is that all, Mr. Toggle ?” said my mother, laughing, “ you 
shall not be long distressed for that.** 

, On his leaving, my mother put iialf a crown into his hand, desired 
him to purchase a knife, and requested him to come every Sunday and 
breakfast with us. The old man stammered, and tried to spejik his 
thanks, but could not ; his heart was too full. 1 perceived a tear 
glistening in his eye, which he carelessly brushed away with his sleeve, 
and making a “stern-board,” backed out of the room. 

lie was punctuality itself in his weekly visits ; and when he became 
mofTacquainted with the ladies, was highly amusing to them : and on one 
occasion, while relating a story, he was so carried away by his “yarn,’* 
that at a pause, he squirted the tobacco-juice over tlie floor. A look 
from my mother brought him to his recollcctioj;!,— in an instant he was 
on both his knees, carefully wiping the carpet ; but lie could not recover 
bjinself sufnciently to finish his story, and for the only time, I believe, 
very glad to get out of the house. However, he never trusted 
himself to enter it again with the quid in liis mouth. 

On going down to Greenwich with a party tifl^ee the hospital, I was 
delighted with the old man’s attention. He went with us over the 
whole building, with Ins hat in liis hand, and would not be induced to 
put it on. • • 

The ladies were most anxicAis to see tlie veterans at dinner. Nothing 
would satisfy my old friend Toggle, but that wc must partake of his 
allowance. “ 1 have, your honour,” said he, “ a couple of bottles of 
Bwi[)es in my locker, and perhaps the ladies may like a drop after their 
walk.” The bottles were broached, and it was quite delightful to see 
the satisfied air lie assumed when pouring out their contents. 

On our leaving, the ladies could not be dissuaded from making a 
small purse for liirn, and 1 was deputed to present it. On doing so, I 
gave liim a.gcnlle liint of tlic black-list; ho promised faithfully to’take 
care, and ke])t the promise ; at least, he w^as not so “ niisfortunate as to 
be diskivered.” < 

Toggle continued his weekly visits for nearly two years. One Sunday 
we missed liim, and became quite uneasy at his absence. I resolved the 
next day to go dow n to Greenwich, as I was confident nothing but ilT^ 
ness, and that of a serious nature, would preven't his coming. The 
next morning brought ipo a fvvo penny-post letter, wdiicli confirmed my 
fears, ,It was from Ben H^iwser? 

“ Honouued Sir, — ISiis comes from Jim Toggle, only it is my 
writing. He hopes your honour is well, as he is at present, barflhg he 
was oblccgcd to go in the sick-list t’other day ; where, your honour, 
bating Sunda</, he has been a week. 'Jim says, your honour, if you 
wish to see him, you had better bear a hand, for the doctor tells him 
iiis discharge is made out for the oSier world. The bo’s’aiii knows I 
ain’t much of a fist at writing, so no more at present from 

“ Your humble sarvant, until desg-b, 

• “ Ben Hawser.’’ 
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I hastened to the hospital, and arrived just in time ts witness die last 
moments of the old sailor. I entered the ward unperceived, and saw 
Ben Hawser, with t^ree other of Jem*8 messmates, standing on one 
side of his : grief was depicted on their countenances, — ^for Toggle 
was beloved by all. They neither spoke nor moved, but seemed 
absorbed in their own thoughts. On the other side sat a clerk, at- 
tending to Toggle’s nuncupative will ; and at the foot of the bed stood 
the nurse, silent and attentive, but with a countenance which plainly 
indicated that such scenes were familiar to her. 

I paused as I entered, and heard Toggle exclaiming, “ Remember 
that — remember that I give my blessing, the blessing of every fclue- 
jacket, the blessing of God Almighty, to Mr. Robert Roberts, Es*qur, 5, 

Lincoln’s Inn. I give him my watch, my 1 give him The 

exertion seemed too great, for his voice ceased ; and on going to his 
bedside, he seemed to have fallen into a state of insensibility. I 
seated myself in the clerk’s chair, took poor Toggle's hand in mine, 
and gazing on him for a few seconds, involuntarily exclaimed, “ May 
heaven receive you, honest, honest tar ! ” The sound of my voice 
brought him to his recollection. 1 felt my hand feebly squeezed. His 
eyes gradually opened : a faint smile' of recognition played upon \}iz 
features. “ What, your honour, is it you? Stand off! let me see 1 - 1 
it is Mr. Robert Roberts, Es-qur. I die contented — I leave* all my 
traps to your honour :*^and here is my ’bacco-box — it was the only gift 
of Sal’s — keep it.” Again he became exhausted, and it was quite 
evident that a few minutes only were left to him ; but, to my astonish- 
ment, he made a violent effort, •'nd snatching something from his side, 
he almost raised himself upright, saying, “ Avast ! avast ! belay there 
for one minute — keep this — keep this — for ever 1” And, by using all 
the strength he had left, he tlirust his Trafalgar medal into my hand. 
This was the last effort of nature : all he wished was accomplished. He 
sank gently back upon his pillow — and, without a struggle, died. 


ON •THE UTILITY AND ECONOMY OF THE WEST INDIA REGIMENTS. 

It appears singular that any branch of the British army should be so 
little known, after an interval of forty years since their original forma- 
tion, as the “West India Regiments.*’ This circumstance may, per- 
kaps, be thus accounted for : — At the period when they were engaged, 
'^reat events in Europe, — the Peninsular war, — and finally, the battle of 
Waterloo, — so engrossed the attention of the many, ihat only the few, 
who had a personal interest in friends or property, were inclined to 
inquire how or by what means the “ Leeward Islands’ warfare ’’ was 
carried Besides, we all feel more anxious to acquire accurate 
knowledge, and retjsun recollections ot ^actions that take place in our 
own immediate quarter, than to speculate on those at a distance. 

The reduction of the “ West India regiments” from twelve to two, 
and a long interval of peace, which has lessened the number of troops 
required from Europe to garrisen the Leeward Islands, have also con- 
tributed to prevent military men from being better acquainted with the 
nature of th^ae forces ; so that few, excepting those that haye ^served in 
or with them, clearly un&erstand their “ vtiliiy or economy.** 
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At all times, but more particularly at the present period, economy of 
human life and of government expenditure is a desideratum to be 
effected, — if it can by ^reasonable and permanent measures, and withotit 
injury to. the seivice. 

That West India troops are calculated to attain both these objects ; 
that they do so at present, in a small degree, and might in a much 
OTeater, I shall endeavour to shew by the following statement of facts ; 
•for the truth of which I can safely appeal to the experience of many 
general and other officers, who have served and are still serving in the 
“ West India colonies.** 

The great sacrifice of human life at which the European regiments 
were formerly maintained in the Leeward Islaixds is scarcely credible. 
From returns of the command now before me, I find the following 
resul|8 in the year 1796 : — 


STRENUTIX OF THE FORCES. 


Artillery & Artificers. 
601 
774 


Troops of the Line. 

19,676 

11,633 


Black Troops. 

2405 1st Apr. 1796, 
2373 Ut Ja*. 179;*, 


Line. 
} 6484 


DEATHS. 

Black. *Total, 

75 6858 


Lt.-CulonAs. Majors. Captains. • Lieuts. Ensigns. Staff. , Total. 

14 * 9 42 107 29 25 226 

c ^ Only 3 killed on service. 

The Slat regiment landed at St. Lucia 77^trong, in May, 1796 ; 
by the latter end of October following, there were onlj sixteen fit for 
duly! and by March, 1797, had scarcely an officer or man left!!! 
The 44th, 48th, and 55t]i regiments^ and York fusileers, all •strong 
corps in May, 1796, lost by«far the greatest part of their officers and 
men witliin the same period. 

The 27th regiment lost in Grenada, from June, 1796, to February, 
1797, 20 officers and 516 men. The 57lh regiment lost at Grenada, 
during the same period, 13 officers and 605 men. It appearing from 
the above returns that the mortality among the black troops was so in- 
considerable, their utility became obvious, and year after year they 
were increased; so that in 1800, they amounted to between 4000 and 
bOOdf and were finally augmented to 12,000 men. As the white tfoops 
were, by this augmentation, relieved from laborious and unhealthy 
duties, the casualties among them diminished rapidly. In 1800, the 
military returns shew the following results, viz. : — 


STRENQTII OF THE FORCES. 

Artillery & Artificers. Troops of the Line. Black Troops. , 

893 . 7304 4099 ls,t Feb. ISOfO,! 

850 7585 * 4574 ^Ist Jan. 1801, J 

* • Officers, 58. 


DEATHS. 

Line. Black. Tot^ 
1221 286 1615. 


Thus the Europeans had cfecreased from 20,000 to 7000 in fouj; years. 

It is true that our present .Ibss <if Europeans is ve*y insignificant, 
compared with this frightful bill of nmrtality. The cutting down of 
foresto, and tlie clearing and increased 'cultivation of lands in most of 
the unhealthy colonies, have certainly tended to diminish the mortality 
among the European troops, no less^an the great improvement in the 
living and haijits of military men since the period alluded to. Never- 
theless! European troops, on first encountering a tropicalt climate, are 
soon m&efably reduced in physical strength.* Over-exertion; impru- 
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dent exposure to the sun ; intemperance ; facility of gratifying the too 
often ruling pas&ion of the soldier — intoxication, combine to hurry to 
an early grave many ryoung and gallant fellows. ^ 

Even with regiments that have been two or three years in the climate, 
a change from one colony to another is generally attended with serious 
loss of life. It may be asked, why are corps removed when such con- 
sequences are sure to follow ? The answer is, it would be neither bene- 
ficial nor just to quarter one regimebt always at the most healthy, and 
another at the most unhealthy station. 

Are we then, it may be asked, to have no European troops in the 
West Indies ? Certainly we are ; for as long as Great Britain retains the 
Leeward Islands, she must furnish troops for their protection ; and for 
this purpose it would be neither safe nor expedient to rely solely on the 
African soldiers. The only measure, therefore, to be adopted j^. to 
render the duty as light and innoxious to our European regiments as 
possible. This very measure the West India corps alone arc caj)able 
of effecting, and for the following reasons: — 

First, tlicy can chclure-lhc burthen and trial of tlie service. Secondly, 
they can execute the duties that mus<^ be done in the day, when the 
heat of the sun is so injurious to Europeans. Thirdly, the}' can garrisr;i 
unhealthy posts for years, where white men would perish in i; few 
months. Fourthly, tjiey can act in situation^ where inducements 
tempt and jopportuniiy’pcrmits the while sbldfers to commit excess. I 
would not be understood by this last assertion to cast the slightest 
imputation on the discipline of “ regiments of the line/* — far from it. 
The decrease of crime and moitiility in them affords convincing proof 
that their internal economy is justly and efliciently conducted ; but all 
officers must allow, who liavc served in the West Indies in different 
garrisons, and with different regiments, that dissipation and unnecessary 
exposure to climate slioukl, above all things, be avoided with the white 
soldier. 

The following are among the principal duties of West India garrisons 
which cause the greatest mortality among Euroj)ean troops : — Guards 
that have to march a fatiguing distance from their barracks, as from 
Morhc Fortune to Castries, St. Lucia; or the town gCiard in St, 
Vincent, Out post duty in swampy situations, as at tlie Dock-yard, 
Antigua; Sea Fori, Trinidad, &C. &c. Ln healthy garrisons, as Prince 
Rupert's, Dominica. Low and marshy situations, wlicre intermittent 
ffvers and ague are most injurious to Europeans, as Esscquibo, 
-(^rbice, Cocorite, Xri'jidad, ancl many other sucli places. Non-com- 
missioned officers* guards in towns where rmn- stores and grog-shops in 
every dficctiou invite the loo-lliirsty Europcan^to allay his thirst with 
(frequently) a poisonous and adulterated spiiit. 

Of thq^e duties some are, but all ought to be, taken by black soldiers, 
and for the following reasons : — , „ 

Ist, In the West Indies the African is “in his element;” the heat 
of the noonday sun, which to the European soldier (clothed in warm 
regimentals, and burthened with musket and heavy accoutrements) is a 
source of painful annoyance anc^ 'great bodily fatigue, is unfelt by him. 
2dly, The negroes generally dislike ardent spirits, and if *(;hey do use it, 
it is with moileration. The religion of some tribes (the Mandingoes for 
instance) forbids the drinking of it altogether. Now 1 do not mean to 
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hold the black troops up as models for the Temperance societies, but let 
any one compare the court-mariial and defaulters books of an Euro- 
pean and West India ccyps of equal strength, and Jie will find that the 
proportion of men tried for “ habitual drunkenness in the latter will 
not amount to a tithe of the former. 

3d, You may march and counter-march them during the hottest time 
of the twenty-four hours without their being distressed or making com- 
jilaints. 4th, Two nights in bed ate sufficient for them ; consequently, 
one half the number would suffice, to perform the duty allotted to 
Europeans, who have four or five nights. May, I have known them (the 
black troops) at Antigua and St. Lucia to have but one, and yet no 
troops could be more efficient, contented and healthy. Officers that 
have served in West India corps are aware that more than three nights 
in bed is rather injurious than beneficial to their men. 

In ^oof of my assertion I may mention, that at the present time 
one re'giment of African soldiers is detached to eight different colonies*, 
exclusive of the head-cpiartcrs, (consisting of two companies,) which has 
five detachments amoilg all the colonies. The* labofious share of the 
garrison and fatigue duties is borne by them, as far as their numbers 
atWiit, besides'supplying orderlies to tlic general and staff officers ; and 
*uie slBcn^th of this corns is what ? — .590 rank and file ! — fifty below its 
establishment; and many of these men have served twenty- five, thirty, 
and even thirty- five years. That the duties required of them tire effi- 
ciently performed, is at once proved from the anxiety eVinced by the 
general officers who have them in their colonics, to obtain more of them 
from the head-quarters. With even ihfe full complement of 639^ rank 
and file, the colonies which absolutely require them could not be supplied. 
As it is, I have no hesitation in asserting that 590 men are doing duty 
equivalent to twelve com[)anies (1008 rank and file) of the line, allow- 
ing them two nights in bed ; it would, iheiefore, be but just and reason- 
able that they should be allowed this rest, at leasts in every garrison 
whe/e they are employed. 

I do not mean it to be supposed tliat I would desire to see the Euro- 
pean 'troops remain in idleness and inactivity' in the West Indies. On 
the contrary*, 1 would liavc them labour and exercise frequently to 
preserve their liealtli ; but it should be at proper hours, and in suitable 
occupations. Much of the duly vow jierformed by them^ and which 
is destructive to their health, can be executed equally well, and with 
perfect impunity by the black troops, By attention to these points, 
considerable diminution of the numbers annuallyisejit home as invalid*^ 
would be effected, while ther/i would be a corresponding decrease in 
the “ drafts” required from the reserve companies to complete the esta- 
blishments, besides a verjr*consicicrable reduction of expense in pen- 
sioning men debilitated after a short service. ^ ^ 

While on the subject of tlie ‘„‘*iitility’' of the West India regiments, 
it may not be irrelevant, and it certainly^is but just to mention, t hat on 

' • Hank and Vile. Hank and File. 


♦ Antigua • 

. . 57 

Bt. Lucia . 

Vincent • 

. 64 

Barbados . 

. 44 

. 11 

Donierara . 

71 

Tobago 

Xriuidad (H.Q.) 

. 20 

Dominick • 

. . 51 

,215 

Grevada . ^ 

57 

% 

" 5 ^ 
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all occaBions when they have served in the field they have conducted 
themselves with great gallantry and steadiness ; — as sentinels, in town* 
duty especially, they are, I believe, unrivalled t* 

Having thus endeavoured to prove, that by saving the lives And pre* 
serving the health of the ** regiments of the line,** the West India 
corps” are of the greatest utility 1 shall briefly proceed to point out 
their economy.” 

The pensions of discharged African soldiers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers ana men, are from 5d. to sterling per diem at the present time. 
In one regiment, to which I refer, twelve are recommended to dis- 
charged as unfit for further service of these, four have thirty-five 
years, three have thirty-three, and five have thirty years’ service ; one 
of them has been a serjeant for twenty years ; they will receive pensions 
varying from bd. to 8^. a day. European soldiers who serve twenty- 
one or twenty-five years, have pensions varying from 1«. to a 

dajs for privates ; and from Is. 4d. to 2^. for non-commissioned officers. 
Now, under the arrangement applicable to Europeans who enlisted 
previously to 1829, priiiates who, out of sixteen years, have served ten 
in the West Indies are allowed to count twenty-one yea^s ; and non- 
commissioned officers having served eighteen years (twelve in the Vykst 
Indies) count twenty-five years : — so that by this mode of compuliiig 
service, that of the “ black/’ as compared with the “ white” soldier, is 
as two to one, while Viieir pensions are about one-third ; or, if calcu- 
lated fairly \*ith reference to actual service, or the work “ had out of 
them,” not more than one^sixih / / Besides this striking inferiority of 
expense, no additional charge ie; incurred, as in the case of the European 
soldiers, when they are invalided, as they settle in the colony where they 
may happen to be stationed. Recruits from Africa are but seldom 
required (the whole period from 1817 to 1828 intervened without any 
augmentation having taken place from this source) ; so that a very 
material item in the government expenditure — “ transport of troops” — 
is saved. An ample supply of men could, however, be at all times pro- 
cured by enlistment at Sierra Leone ; and in nine months from the time 
of joining the head-quarters in the West Indies, they are fit for duty ; 
they will, on an average, serve thirty years, and are discharged, as has 
been observed, on a daily pension of from bd. to 8d. Can the most 
rigid economist, or the most persevering * barker** at a standing army, 
deny that such “ labourers are worthy of their hire.” 

llie value of the European” being nearly as four to one witli^the 
r.?* African troops,” wq ought to take every reasonable measure for pre- 
serving their constitutions. Now, as the West India regiments effect 
this, they obviously become a sjiving to the CQuntry, and might, if of a 
proportionate strength, become the means, in a still greater degree, of 
promoting their ** utility and economy.” 

March, J833. A, D. G* 

* At Ghrenada, St. Vincent, St. Bucioi St, Thomas, St. ()roix, Donunica/* Ma 
galante, Martinique, New Orleans, Ouadaloupe. 

t On account of their sobriety, Bteadj,\e8s, and forbearance. 
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In tlie spring of — ^ I was at Cerigo — the wliy or the wherefore 
is now of little conse(][uence — there were dispatches for the Governor 
of tlie Ionian Islands, and I was to be the bearer, — whether the island- 
ers were not over trust-worthy, or ffom what other cause I know not ; 
\jfii the commandant had an old baUered boat of his own, and that was 
to be the conveyance — a fellow, by his friends yclept Barba Yanni 
(uncle John), and by his acquaintance*CokinoB (or the red-headed), was 
selecfbd as carrabucchiere, i.e. master ; Barba Yanni was a Parguinote, 
ergo, a rogue ; — still by some means or other he contrived to persuade 
those who had never had dealings with him, that he was a very honest, 
inoffensive, ill-used man ; liis crew were much of the same caste, Cepha- 
loniotes, Candiotes, and any of the idle vagabonds Cerigo could com-s 
mand ^ho knew a sail from a Calaniata mat ^ 

At sunset, thus equipped, we set forth ; there were two other passen- 
gers besides myself and Albanian servant. Barba ^anni, when we 
had got a few yards from the shore scrutinized us all ; one poor fellow 
• was coiled u{f in his capote, sick fi^ilh ague ; notwithstanding Cokinos 
kn(*w him wellj taking him in his brawny arms, he at once floundered 
the unfortunate wretch p^to the sea, exclaiming ** Ladro, enai Turko 
ladro, Turko ladro*^ (a thief, a,Turkish thief,)* — had him at Hydra 
I could get five hundred piastres for his head ; — he has sold the Greek 
government, and shall never sail with me!’* — Rather a curious com- 
mander tlioiight 1 ; however, we heard tl^e poor fellow spluttering forth 
the salt water as he got to land,*— the wind was right aft — ^the sails soon 
filled — the little port of Capsali was cleared, and we were shortly under 
the Ovo. 

At daybreak the sun lulled the little wind we had hitherto had, and 
Cokinos bethought himself of landing : we were off Coron — expostu- 
lations and represfmtations that we should not get pratique at Corfu 
were Yain ; it was none of our affair ; — the wind was likely to be foul, 
and nothing could be done. If Barba Yanni Jiad hitherto been a PliiN 
hellene', he was now a Turk. • No set of pirates that had ever yet devas- 
tated the world were half so bad as the Hydriotes, Spezziotes, &c. ; and 
the epithet kerata (cuckold), a^ applied to them, was scarcely ever out 
of his mouth ; lie visited the bazaars and the bezesteens, the h&m&ms 
and the cafes ; he drank a pipe with one and then with another ; he 
salammed the old men ; he affendi-ed the young, and affendachl-ed the * 
still younger, — in a word, Barba Yanni was, to all appearance, in his^' 
heart a thorough 'Rirk. But the time was come for our depar^re — 
some of his many friends had commissions* to execute — money to send ; 
— tlie Turks were in want o/^irovisions, and a bag of Mahmoudies was 
*carefully placed in the carrabucchiere's hands by an old bey fof llieir 
purchase : — “ Calla ! — callk I — polfii igalJh !” (well ! — ^ell livery well !) 
was the reply Barba Yanni gave to all ; a^d again the boat pushed off 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that the Turks never again saw Barba 
Yanni or Mahmoudies. ^ 

i’he wind was anything but favourable^t however, by repeatedly tack- 
ing, we managed^to get off Modon ; here it became dead on end. The 
little rock of Prodono was in sight, and Barba Yanni resolved to bring 
U, S. JouaN. No. 57, Avo. 1833. * 2 k 
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up there — besides, the following day was Sunday. On the island was a 
little chapel dedicated to San Nicholo. Cokinos had not been over- 
attentive to his religious duties lately ; this was, therefore, too favour- 
able an opportunity to be lost, so about midnight we l^rought up in the 
little harbour. Prodono is nothing more than a barren rock, here and 
there speckled with bushes of arbutus and rhododendron : the boatmen 
speedily moved the baggage up iis sides, and we were bivouacked for 
the night. 

Cokinos had not neglected the. more substantial affairs of this life ; 
Spiro, the Candiote, had stolen a lamb ; the lines had been thrown 
from the boat, bringing up several of the finest deutrice. The folldwing 
morning Cokinos had paid his devotions to the shrine of San Nicolo ; 
about ten' we had finislied our repast, and were preparing for a siesta, 
when our worthy carrabucchiere commenced crossing himself most 
vehemently ; so rapid, indeed, were his gesticulations, that the very 
oleander under which he was seated shook with the motion ; and SP deep 
his despair, that he touched our mother earth with the points of his 
fingers, and placed them on his well-shorn skujl, mingling occasional 
anathemas with the violence of the action. All were astonished at the 
fluddennesB of the proceedings ; but on looking to the east the 
became speedily solved ; near the point of Cape Sajiienza the o^an 
was covered with innumerable small vessels, sclr»ooners, brigs, .corvettes, 
and all the fancy slfarjics of the Mediterranean. Friend or foe, Barba 
Yanni was secure in becoming the object of their plunder, unless some 
miracle intervened. In an instant he was resolved ; all that was to be 
don^, was to lie close and put out the fires; but the Barbia had reckoned 
without bis host ; — whilst he was giving his directions, his red berretta 
occasionally peered above the oleanders — a moment, and a bullet whistled 
past, striking the rocks hard by ; — again Yanni fell to crossing himself. 
He was not long in discovering from whence the shot proceeded ; — just 
off the mouth of the creek where our boat was anchored, lay, with sails 
aback, the most beautiful schooner it was possible to conceive— she was 
a mode] : her decks sparkled with the gold and fancy coloured tuvbana, 
of her crew ; they were^ armed to the very teeth — yataghans, pistols, 
and daggers, in profusion. There was only one course to pursue, — 
Barba Yanni shouted with all his might, “ Toik, tora, oligorSt now — 

now : quickly and instantly he darted tlrough the oleanders to the boat- 
side: twenty minutes elapsed before Yanni’s return; occasionally, we 
could hear him in the fiercest debate ; — all, however, was to little pur- 
pose.— “ Oh, Panagia! — oh, Panagia mou ! ulo enai kako!'* — (Oh, 
Virgin ! Virgin ! all is unfortunate.) lie brought us directions to get 
on beard instantly — our visiters were Hydriotes (Yanni crossed himself 
at the very name ) ; a tow-rope was-throvy;! trom the schooner, the car- 
rabucchierc was at the helm, chibouk in mouth, and presently we were 
in fee' midst of the whole fleet, Yanni cursing his stars all the while 
that he had allowed the fires at Prodono after daybreak. 

Our convoy made for the low-lands of Arcadia^ below Zeitouni. 
Shortly after the appearance of the fleet the whole country seemed in 
motion, — fires without number Jiurned in every direction, sending pillars 
of smoke through the clear aif. As we neared the shore we could per- 
ceive large moving masses coming down to greet tha arrival of their 
countrymen flags flying— Arabs whining on clarionets^ and hammer- 
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ing mis-shapen drums. Cokinos’ heart sunk within him as he witnessed 
all this ; his fate appeared for ever sealed ; however, not to be found 
napping, unheard and unseen, he contrived to jmry the bag of Mah- 
moudies in the shingles at the bottom of the boat. Within a hundred 
yards of the shore we were cast off, and the scliooner swept to the land, 
and some mcgallos anthropos (great men), as Yanni said, stepped on 
shore. He had watched every proceeding : springing from his elevated 
^seat at the helm, he threw liimself tflat on his face, calling on us all to 
follow his example: we had scarcelijr time to do so, before the roar of 
musketry commenced, and a shower of balls pattered on and about the 
boaf: the old carrabucchiere groaned an anathema; but the salute, as 
we afterwards found it to have been, was over, and the danger from 
the musketry at an end. 

It was Tombasi, llie Admiral, one of the best informed of the Greeks, 
who had landed. The signal was soon given for the poor carrabuc- 
chierc to make his appearance with his passengers. Barba \inni 
commenced with the usual Greek course — proteslatjons and the Panagia, 
accompanied by San Js^iccolo and a few others of the most favoured : 
but he had to deal with those who, at limes, played a similar game; it 
wp« therefore, useless : the Barba, the Candiote, the Cephaloniste, &c., 

, wSre all bound liand and foot, and the Albanian, having very much the 
appearance ol a Turk, was dragged off to satisfy hih captors that lie had 
not undergone the rites of* circumcision, whisPh ceremony, as Yanni 
said, his godfather had fortunately omitted, or his head would have rolled 
in the dust iiistanier. It was now my turn : 1 could only protest in 
the lingua franca, and demand to see the Adnjiral ; after some Ifouble 
this was complied with. The tild man, amidst the din and clatter of his 
companions, was cjuietly drawing a narguile. I merely related the 
object of the voyage, when orders were given for the liberation of the 
boat and crew, accompanied by an invitation from one of the Zaimes 
to spend a few days at Zeitouni. 

Barba Yanni w«s lying at the foot of an olive, seemingly resigned 
to whatever fate decreed. “ Tlicos enai megallos (God is great !) was 
the o,nly exclamation. On his liberation li-j seemed hut little elated ; 
and imputed ,all to the intervention of San Niccolo, who had taken diim 
under his jirotcction, and to whom he vowed a most liberal oblation 
from the Mahnioudies. * 

A couple of days terminated the carrabucchiere ’s stay at Zeitouni. 
Cokinos was not over-partial to the vicinity of his armed countrymen. 
.The? fleet had brought money for the payment of the troops, who hjiJ^ 
been long in arrears — the greater part were in rags — in want of pro- 
visions, and in the* most pitiable condition imaginable ; yet the moment 
these tatterdem allions were ^laid, ihey were to be seen lying in the sun, 

^ staking *the last para at a species of blind hookey : several old men 
went from group to group, spreading a capote on the ground, on IVhich 
was placed a dirty pack of Itali:fn »arc1s : these ambulating Crockfords 
soon attracted ^ittention. When the moiley was exhausted, or the ana- 
themas became pretty frequent and loud, or the yataghans were felt for 
or drawn, then they quietly abscondedt\and commenced operations with 
a fresh party. This money resulted frdhi speculations somewhat simi- 
lar, being part af the loans ; so it perhaps found its legitima^ purpose. 
Once morp we w^e under way. This time Eipiro, ilie Candiote, was 

2 a 2 
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not forthcoming — he had discovered the hidden treasure. It would be 
vain to attempt to describe the carrabucchiere’s rage ; he cursed his 
father and mother^ tore his long hair, and committed every imaginable 
extravagance. It was useless, the Turkish gold was gone, and Barba 
Yanni’s troubles not yet terminated. It was a maestrale — we could make 
t^refore but little way ; at length the flowery Zacynthos appeared in 
sight, and Barba Yanni, as in duty'bound, did his passing homage to 
our Lady of Scopo. Again the Greek fleet was in our wake ; as the 
VMSjls successively passed they hatted, and Barba Yanni appeared to 
give satisfactory answers to all their demands — not so, however, to a 
rough Spezziote. The wind had freshened, and some of the leading ves- 
sels were expending their shot harmlessly in the direction of the Castles 
of Lepanto : evening was drawing to a close, the sea was running too 
high for the fierce Spezziote to put out a boat : he threw us a rope, and 
swore by all the Madonnas the world ever heard of, if we did not make 
ourselves fast he would send a shot througli our 1ml 1 ; the rope was soon 
made fast, in the greater evil Barba Yanni had forgotten the lesser — the 
Mahmoudies were 'no longer in remembrance. The Greeks still kept 
pounding at the castles at a most respectful distance ; some of their light 
mysticoes had managed to run into the gulph, but the greater part WAva 
obliged to bear up for the Scroflis. Amidst the roar of the great gitns 
the ear of Cokinos was not to be deceived — occasionally sounds of a 
heavier calibre could heard unaccompanied! by that nissing twang 
which the ov^t-sulpliured powder of the Greeks possesses — “ Calla — 
calla,^ at length cried the carrabucchiere ; “ that sound is neither from 
Turk or Greek — enai Evropeos y'* and stooping level with the gunwale, 
he discovered the black masts of the Cambrian through the grey mists of 
evening. Calla polla calla enai affendi,*’ and lashing the rudder to the 
sides of the boat, he made us all lie flat on our faces : the wind drew 
through the canal of Cephalonia ; fixing her therefore steadily for the 
point of Ithaca, he pulled forth his long knife, and instantly severed the 
rope which held us to the Spezziote ; several shots^ wlnstled through 
our sails, but the carrabucchiere had timed his action well, and again we 
were free; the Cambrian was merely keeping the Greeks to those 
waters to which by treaty the Turks were co^nfined. 

By this time we to hope the embroglios of Barba Yanni were 

at a conclusion ; — but no ; there were yet>sonie visits to be made. The 
Albanian Turks were much greater fools than their countrymen of the 
Morea, and hitherto the voyage had been anything but productive; 
-besides, Spiro was to be accounted for; some one must replace him, 
or doomsday would still find us in quarar^in^. All these were consi- 
deratims with Barba Yanni ; ^nd he det'ermmed to land at some point 
in Ithaca, and ruminate upon further proceedings. 

Scarcely a boat passed but Barba Yanni held some conversation 
with Its carrabucchiere, — he knew them all. At length he had obtained 
the wished-for information, and preparations were made to renew the 
voyage. There was little tci excite attention till we came off Parga. 
Here we made certain the carrabucchiere would land to visit his friends. 
We were mistaken ; — Barba Yaatii was too well known in bis native 
place; the Turks of Parga were all men of arms, and ladri from 
Natolia ; Ueyond a Santa Maura caique the place wae seldom visited. 
At length the fanald of Corfu became, visible, and the blAck^ masses of 
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tUe citadel and Fort Neuf broke into distinguishable objects. We Were 
congratulating ourselves on the prospect of a speedy termination to OUir 
cares, when our carrabucchiere put up the helm,* and ran between the 
main land and the black rock nearly opposite the eastern end of Corfu. 
We had seen so many of our master's vagaries, that submission we 
knew to be the only alternative. , There was a wealthy Turkish mer- 
chant in the neighbourhood waiting for good^ from the islands and 
' Venice. Yanni had fixed upon him as his victim. Under a miserable 
shed, the front of which was propfted up by a pair of poles, something 
in4he manner of a tailors board, on a low dais cushion, the old man 
was seated. Here he gave taudience to his numerous visiters from sun- 
rise till its going down ; bale goods and packs lay scattered about, and 
half-a-dozen miserable animals (attended by as many Arab surar-gees) 
were tied to olive-trees hard by, Yanni approached, touching the old 
Turk's papouche and then his own caput, As a sign of humility. 
“ Tfiulosis, affendi,” and “ Proskenoumen," — (Your servant, m/lOrd, 
and I prostrate myself,) — were liberally dealt forth for the first half- 
hour. In two hours the wily Greek had ^aineS the heart' of the 
unsuspecting Turk : goods, money, &c. were intrusted to Yanni's care ; 
and had the harem of the Turk been in the vicinity, and of any value, 
Yanni would have been its possessor. In accomplishing this, there 
had been no loud jabbering, or quick reply ;^anni had acquired his 
object by the most powerful of Greek weapons — flattery. The mer- 
chandise was shortly on board, and nothing remained to disturb the 
prolific brain of the carrabucchiere, but the' mode of providing.a sub- 
stitute for the absent Spiro., This he’^was not long in devising. The 
Burar-gee was despatched to a neighbouring village ; returning with a 
fellow ready to adopt any name in the Greek Calendar, again we were 
under way. 

The reflection of being about to undergo an imprisonment of forty 
days in a miserj^ble lazaretto is not the most pleasing at any time ; 
neither is the reflection improved by the knowledge of its being brought 
about through the cupidity of a rascally Greek. To our interrogations 
we tould obtain no other ^eply than “ Tipotes enai,** — (it is nothing.) 
We had bc^ii unwilling witnesses to the dexterity of the carrabucchiere 
in extricating himself and us from former difficulties; there was no 
other course than trusting toi* him in this. Some time before daylight, 
we had dropped anchor in the port of Corfu. Scarcely had day broke 
when a noise commenced, which those only who have been long 
sojourners in the Mediterranean can imagine. The arrival of a boicl 
from any place is the arrival of its gazette ; and Barba Yanni was not 
backward in making his knowp ; to all he had an ever-reaJy reply. 
In a few minutes a guardiano inquired who he was, and from whence 
he came ? to which the necessary answers were given. Shortly after he 
was called on shore to undofgo the severer ordeal ®f the Capo di 
Sanita. In no degree daunted, llarba. Yanni repaired on shore. It 
was an anxiBus half-hour before w,e fieard anything further of the 
carrabucchiere. At length we espied him paddling towards the boat, 
“shouting at the top of his voice, “ Pr'ktiqua ! Pratiqua!" and In a few 
minutes we were free. 

The book had been produced, the tapers lighted, and Sarba Yanni 
had blelndly sworn that neither he nor passeifgers had had commani- 
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cation with any living soul from the moment of our departure until our 
arrival ! 

« < a m y m 

If the traveller should visit Napoli di Romania, he 'may perchance 
take an evening stroll in tlie square of the Trois Puissances ; in all 
probability he will meet with Barba Yanni. Time and the frequent 
gratification of some of his inclinations have given the old man’s nose 
that tinge from which he derived the appellation of Cokinos. However, 
his Majesty King Otho has few better subjects in his dominions than 
Barba Yanni. 

<D. 


BRITISH SIRNAMGS. 

'£y£RY man has a name ; and every man, if his attention should 
happen to be turned in that direction, must feel some curiosity to know 
of what that name is sigrifificant, and how it origir/ated. But although, 
in the daily intercourse of men, the pubject meets our ey^s and cars 
more than almost any other, yet very few have thought it worth 
while to make it the object of deliberate discussion, and still fewer of 
premeditated investigation.” * It may be said, Want’s in a nam‘6 i and, 
although we all remember that our old friend Mr. Shandy thought it 
of such consequence as to influence the destiny of the individual to 
whom it was attached, and therefore a subject worthy of the gravest 
deliberation, still most of us will be inclined to think, that as a rose 
by any other name would smellas sweet,” so a man by any other name 
than that by which he is called would be as good or bad. Zimmer- 
mann says, “ A good name will wear out ; a bad name may be turned; 
a nickname will last for ever,” — and so odd arc some of the family 
appellations in this country, that tliey seem to bear out this last asser- 
tion, since many of them were undoubtedly a sort of nicknapjc, 
attached originally, from circumstances, or qualities of mind or disposi- 
tion, to particular individuals, and handed ^down to their descendants 
from past to present time. 

The rude aboriginal inhabitants of this country, our Celtic ancestors, 
no doubt distinguished each other by single appellations, as they were, 
in all probability, not suificiently numerous to require mure ; some few 
tsf these remain, even now, in parts of the country where remain^ of 
Hfee Celtic language may still be traced such as Cairn, signifying a 
sepulchral hill ; Benn, a promontory ; Gillies, a servant ; Braithwaite, 
a steep' inclosure ; Glynn, a Valley ; Jiinn, a mountain stream ; Callan, 
a boy; Doity, saucy, nice; Douce, sober, ' wise ; Doy It, stupid ; Eld- 
ritch,vgl:aBtly ; Fell, keen, biting ; Pen, successful, &c. &c. 

The Roman's, during their possessidn of Britain, with the proud feel- 
ings of conquerors," held llieirselves aloof from the inhabitants of the 
country, and consequently few of. their names ca,n be traced amongst 
us. We now and then meet with one, such as Felix, Marcus, Julius, 
Carus, Caesar, and some few .withers; the last, Caesar, was perhaps 
given in derision to some one possessed of the opposite qualities to his 
great namesake. 

From the time when the Saxons were invited over and settled in this 
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country, the subject of British sirnames becomes curious and interest- 
ing. These people, who brought their names, language, habits^ and 
institutions with them,»obtained such complete ponsession of the island 
that, from the period of their arrival, all record of the original inha- 
bitants vanislies from the page of history. Many of them were, no 
doubt, extirpated, and others so completely mixed up with the new 
occupiers of the land, as to become no longer* distinguishable as a 
•people. In proof of this, many of our sirnames at the present time 
have a British or Celtic terminatioi> affixed to a Saxon name.. Some 
few.Danibh names may also be traced, particularly along our eastern 
coasts, derived frem the marauders of that nation during their occa- 
sional settlements in this country. It is astonishing that, after the 
complete conquest of the kingdom by the Normans in after times, so 
few purely Norman sirnames should be found amongst us ; and the 
universal prevalence of Saxon appellations at the present day, proves 
how Essentially the people remained the same under the sway oflheir 
foreign masters, and how little they assimilated with them. Indeed 
for a considerable ptJriod it appears that th« nanlies, language, and 
manners of<» the Normans sprec'vl only among the higher classes of 
SO' lety. Several celebrated linguists ♦ have discovered a similarity 
between the Saxon, Danish, and Norman languages, the last having 
been, IiKe the two otl.?rs, originally of a Teutqjiic race, though assimi- 
lated, in later times, to the’ French, from the proximity of those who 
spoke it to their Gallic neiglibours. “ Our present list of English sir- 
names, therefore, is principally Saxon or Teutonic, with some JJritish, 
partly in a simple and partly^in a comj^ounded state, a few French and 
a few foreign names, imported by occasional settlers.” By far the 
larger class of English sirnames at this day is derived from the names 
of countries, towns, or residences ; indeed the Saxons appear to have 
deduced most of theirs from this source ; as York, Cheshire, Worth, 
Milton, Ireland, &c. Tiiose of this kind may be distinguished by their 
various terminations, and a little attention will then demonstrate how 
very generally they prevail amongst us. 

First are those ending in^ <on, — ^as NortonJ the north town ; Preston, 
the Sherifl’ town ; Langton, the long town, &c. This is a family of a 
numerous progeny, and members of it will recur to the recollection of 
all of us. Tiiosc ending in wicky meaning a town at the mouth of a 
river, and sometimes only a town, we must suppose to be of near kin to 
th^ above, — as Sandwich, the town on the sand ; Ilardwich, the strong 
town ; Nantvvich, the town of the valley, &c. Then follow those wir^ 
derive their names from villages, such as Winthorpe, the village of 
furze: Hillthorpe, the village of the hill and all our other acquaint- 
ance terminating in thorpe. Claiming brotherhood with these are 
those, again, who write ^am, signifying a hamlet, as the last* a^llable 
of their names ; such as PelhatA, Marsham, Graham, Farnbam, with 
hundreds of others. * ^ 

These namefb endyig in wood, — as^Hazlewood, the wood of hazles ; 
Elmwood, the wood of elms, &c., and others terminating in shaw, mean- 
• 

* See the Paper on this subject read before the Literary and Philos^hical Society 
of Liverpool, by Mr. Merritt, a gentleman to whom the writer of this owes consi- 
derable obfiga'tioa fur niany eaoeUeut ideas 90 Biitish sifhames. 
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ing a small wood, as Femsfaaw, the shaw of ferh, &c. ; with those 
taking durf, a thicket, as their last syllable, as Woodruff, Lendruff, 
&c., may be considered as forming one family of this class. 

All such whose names terminate in ing, signifying a swampy bob' 
tom, may here claim a place ; as Deeping, the deep ing ; Wilding, 
the uncultivated ing^ &c. ; also tho^ ending in den, dale^ don^ or delt^ 
a small or deep valley; as Warden, Dovedale, HorndoU, &c. 

Those ending in /ey, /ea, or fy, a pasture, may next come forward 
and bo^t of Saxon origin, as Netkerley, the lower field ; Hanley, the 
field of the haven, &c. ; as may also such as affix holm to any other 
syllable, as Burnholm, the hill of the river ; Dunholm, the hill of the 
fortress, &c. 

We may enumerate in this class, likewise, all names terminating in 
hill, as Churchill, Farnhill (sometimes written Farnell), &c. ; such as 
end in stead, a home, — as Houghstead, Winstead, and others ; also 
suclf as take for their last syllable combe, a valley ; garth, an enclosed 
place ; wold, a stony ridge ; cock, a hillock ; coates, a fold ; stow, a 
place or seat ; graves, a* ward ; sieih, the bank Of a river ; thwaite, a 
pasture ; hurst, a meadow ; and many others which it would be tedious 
to enumerate. We must be content with having mentioned the p^ii- 
cipal of them. 

The names of our nobility were mostly of this class in ancient times, 
and were purely Norman French, many of them being derived from 
districts or towns in Normandy or France ; as Beaufort, Montague, 
Nugent, Russell, or Rousselle, &c. Camden, in his “ Remains,” says 
that there is scarcely a village iri Normandy that has not given its name 
to some of our great families, which proves how terribly our poor 
country must have been inundated with foreigners after the Conquest, 
and how deplorably the inhabitants must have been stripped of their 
properly to enrich the new-comers. Some of our nobility at the present 
day also derive their family names from foreign occupations or trades, 
as Molyneux, Grosvenor, &c. “ Many of them, however, still bear 

Saxon names, which shows that, after the Conquest, some of the old 
families retained their dignity, and that some were ennobled.” * These, 
however, were in all probability very few ; for though many noble 
families at the present day bear Saxon names, most of these have been 
ennobled in later times, as can be easily proved. Very few names 
among the higher classes, in early times, could be traced to trades or 
occupations ; the line of demarcation was strongly drawn. Persons in 
middle or lower ranks of life, however great might be their merits 
or services, were seldom elevated ; happily that time is past ; a brighter 
day hat» dawned, the sun of which, dispersing the mists of ignorance 
and prejudice, shines with a genial warmth*on all. The present names 
of ouy lability and upper gentry prove how many of these have risen 
from the middle rank by- the influence of talent, by the weaHh derived 
from industry and* application, by deeds of arms, by professional suc- 
cess, and by many other meritorious causes. The truvh of this will 
be shown in considering the other classes of British sirnames now to 
be mentioned. rC* 

We will next take those names which are derived from the parent. 


* See Mr. Merritt’s Paper. 
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and which were undoubtedly of very early adoption. Many of these 
were taken from ** contractions, diminutives, or familiar appeOatives of 
Christian names/’ as ^ilson, Watson, Nelson, ai^ a myriad of others. 
A great many were also taken from regular Christian names, as John- 
son, Jacobson, Richardson, Williamson, &c. The Saxon epithet kin 
or kinsy expressive of littleness or infancy, was also affixed to many 
Christian names, as Wilkins, little Will ; Tomkins, little Tom ; and 
* this appellative was transmitted to the next generation as Wilkinson, 
the son of little Will ; Tomkinson^ the son of little Tom, &c. In 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, many families have Fitz, O, Mac, and 
Ap, affixed to tUeir names, to express the same idea ; as Fitzwilliam, 
the son of William ; O’Dogherty, the son of Dogherty ; Mac Donald, 
the son of Donald ; Ap Rin, contracted into Prin ; Ap Howel, into 
Powel, &c. In many parts of England and Wales a distinction has 
been made between the names of the father and ^on by simply adding 5, 
and sometimes es^ to that of the former ; as Evans, Roberts, Hughes, 
Williams, &c. 

The third class of •British sirnames may bo said^to consist of those 
derived froT|i trades or occupations, and in a country like this, it may 
ut*''^)Upposed that this tree spreads far and wide ; as its branches, may 
be considered all such appellatives as Smith, Baker, Brewer, Tailor. 
The riT< 5 re useful and tiommon the calling pxpressed, the more ancient, 
in all probability, was its •appropriation. Tlt^s we may observe that 
the Fletchers, or makers of arrows ; the Websters, the*Weaver 8 , the 
Masons, and some others, tliough common amongst us, are not of such 
constant occurrence as those of the more simple trades. • 

It is a remarkable fact, blit a fact •nevertheless, that the names of 
arts or trades introduced in later limes have not been adopted as 
family appellatives ; we never liear of Mr. Jeweller, Mr. Engraver, 
Mr. Architect, &c. ** It has also been remarked that thougli wc have 

Clerk and Leech to designate two of the learned professions, wc have 
none to expres^ lawyer. But the word Clerk was abundantly em- 
ployed, especially in the north, to express lawyer as well as priest, and 
this-may account for the extreme frequency of this sirname.” 

We will *116x1 consider lliose names given to their owners originally 
for some quality or supposed attribute ; a feeling of respect seems 
sometimes to have dictated Jiesc, as bestowing a merited distinction ; 
such are those of Bright, Good, AVisc, Fair, Hardy, Worthy, and many 
more. Sometimes derision appears to have pointed her finger at cer- 
tam individuals by attaching to them such appellations as CruickshanRs, 
Longbottom, Clpdpole, &c. Others seem to indicate a certain dispo- 
sition of mind or character * as Gotobed (a desirable name to J)e called 
by at the close of a dufl Novemfber day), Younghusband, AVellbeloved, 
-Scattergood, Goodenough, Cleverley, and some other odd compounds, 
that cause us to smile when lh#y occur in the daily intcrcouftff of life. 
Dr. Murray, who has gone dJep^r into the subject of proper names 
than most other writers, decidedly thiilks that those of this class are 
more ancient than any other, as the* evident qualities of mind or body 
•would furnisli the fust distinctive ^fithets among all early tribes or 
nations. The veil of mystery hangs over the origin of all things ; but 
certainly, a tonlroversy on the antiquity of English groper ntimes 
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would be most amusing, and would besides possess the valuable 
properly of lasting out the lives of the controversialists, and of leaving 
each party crowned with the wreath of conquesti.in his own estimation, 
at the close, for who could decide between them, or say to whom the 
victory belonged ? 

The fifth class of sirnames is derived from natural objects or pro- 
ductions, chiefly animals, fruit, vegetables, flowers, 8cc. These were 
doubtless originally conferred from some supposed analogy between the 
individual and the object which supplied the designation ; and if this be 
admitted, we must suppose that the first ])OS8eB8or8 of the names of lion. 
Panther, Bull, and Bear, would be avoided for their fvrocity ; while we 
must confess that with the original family of the Sharks, (now mostly 
written Stark,) we would rather have left a P. P. C. card than have 
sent one of invitation. Then what opinion must be formed of the first 
Lizards, Foxes, Wcazlcs, Badgers, Tadpoles, and Cats ? The primitive 
Lambs, Hares, Coneys, Ilarts, Partridges, Doves, Goldfinches, Pointers, 
and Beagles, were, on the contrary, no doubt distinguished for their 
gentleness and other agreeable or serviceable •qualities. All social 
intercourse with the first Snows and frosts we must imagfiie to have 
been of a most repelling nature ; wliilc that with the original Sprhut’b, 
Summcrfields, Iloneymen, and Goodales, must have been equally i-’grec- 
able and inviting. The name of Rose, now so tbmmon, we c^n only 
imagine to have been first bestowed on soihe fair maiden of surpassing 
beauty ; and our ancestors were surely too gallant to attach such 
appellations as those of Lily, Hyacinth, Primrose, Hawthorn, or Rose- 
berry, to any other but the fair sex. For the same reason we may con- 
jecture that the first Peaches, Melons, Pines, Gages, and Plumtrees 
were females. The names of Hawk, Leopard, and some others, inspire 
us with no agreeable ideas of their original possessors ; while we natu- 
rally suppose pertness or insignificance to have marked tlie first Spar- 
rows, Starlings, Flounders, M'hilings, and Smelts. 

However the first persons on whom this class of names was 
bestowed might have deserved them, like those who derived theirs from 
some quality or attribute, it is clear that their descendants no longer 
possess the analogous dispositions or qualities which marked their 
original owners. This may in part have arisen from numerous inter- 
marriages; for tliougli Shakspeare says, with a feeling of indignation, 
“ Wliat! shall the lion coujdc with the lamb?’’ it is quite certain that 
ag strange unions have taken place. We lately read in the news- 
pa^^cr the announcemfint of the marriage of Mr. Sparrow with Miss 
Hawk, surely an alliance as unnatural as that anathematised by our 
great ba^d. In the range of our acquaintance most of us can recog- 
nise some Lion who is tame and pusillanimous ; some Lamb who is full 
of spirit; a Swallow “ who ne’er has changed nor wished to change 
his place;” Nightingale who^cam/ot distinguish one note from 
another ; a Ruse aity thing but fair ; 'a Bright who is the dullest of the 
dull ; a Wise who is foolish ; a: Hardy who is timid ; a Strong who is 
weak ; and a Worthy who is worthless. Indeed so inapplicable have 
the appellatives of these two class'^s become, that we have known many 
persons now bearing them who have been greatly annoyed at the con- 
tinual repetitions of their names, and tvho, we believe, would have been 
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very glad if their ancestors had been too insignificant to have merited 
the honour of having any analogous epithets applied to them. 

There are some EngUsh sirnames that cannot bei comprised in either 
of the above classes. These are mostly monosyllabic, of which it is 
difficult to trace the etymology, partly from the change which ortho* 
graphy has undergone since the days of early civilization, and partly 
from the words having become so obsolete as to elade the efforts of the 
most industrious research. If they c^uld be successfully investigated, it 
is generally supposed that they couid be referred to one of the five 
classes enumerated in this paper. 

Names derived from dignified titles, such as King, Prince, Duke, 
Bishop, Earl, &c., have been the subject of some contention. Camden 
thinks that many names of this kind were taken from the device in the 
armorial bearings of particular families, and were borne by their 
servants and dependents ; and this seems probaWc, for it is not likely 
that dignitaries themselves would be thus called, as they were always 
distinguished by their proper titles. They might sometimes, however, 
liave been given in derision to individuals wlto wete ostentatious or 
assuming. • , 

Gn taking ‘])romiscuousIy a hundred names from a General Di- 
rector) ^^Ir. Merritt fojjnd the proportion of the diflbrent classes to be 
as follows : — ^ r ^ 

Names of countries, towns, or villages » • 48 

Attributes, qualities, or nicknames • • * 14) 

Tiades or profobbions • • • t • 14 

Patioiiyinicb . . • ^ • 9 , 

Natural objectb or pio^uctions • » • 7 

Not comprised in any oi the abov6 • . • 3 

100 

No trace can be found in this country of tlie time when the appro- 
priation of sirnames ccasccl, or went out of fashion. Those who have 
givqn most attention to the subject, think the piactice lias not existed, 
except in a few instances, for the last two or three centuries; and it is 
the opinion of some, that from the great incuease of population it will 
be found ncoessary, ere long, in order to avoid confusion, to revive the 
custom ; to issue a new coinage, and by giving individuals bearing the 
commonest names, the pri\ik‘^e of assuming others on llicir marriage, 
to ensure to posterity more distinctive appellations than those enjoyed by 
the,families of the present day. 

. Mysia. 


MIECA LANCE-SHAFTS. • 

The general efficiency of. the Lance-.shaft being a matter of some impor- 
tance, I beg lea\o to observe, that of all the different woods Iha^L liiivo 
seen used for that purpose, the Arecasappears to me ^ be® best adapted. 
The natives on the Malabar coast, and also of Ceylon,* make the sliafts of 
their ht)g-spearb of this wood, in preference to the bamboo, which itself is 
excellent. The manner of making tlie shaft is this: — three jiieces of 
Areca, of the length required, are planed into an angulac form, each the 
third of a circle, they are then glued together, and bound round w ith a 
small thread, afid varnished over. These shafts are not liable to be iu- 
jured or bcoken by any service they may be engaged in. 


J. N. 
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THE tATE LIEDT.-OENERAL EARL OF POMFRET. 

Early in 1791, this officer, then the Hon. Thomas William Fermor, was 
appointed to an ensi^ncy in the 3d Foot Guards. He served in the cam- 
paign in Flanders, in 1793, and was present at the battle of Famars, the 
sieges of Valenciennes and Dunkirk, and the battle of Lincclles, where his 
regiment was greatly^distinguished. In 1794, he was promoted to a lieute- 
nancy. He served in Ireland during the rebellion. In 1 799 he accompanied 
his regiment in the expedition to tlie Helder, where he was present at the 
several* actions of that short campaign. In 1800, he was promoted to a 
company, with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He served with the Guards in 
Spain and Portugal from 1809 until his promotion, in 1813, to the rank of 
Major-General, which obliged him to return to England. In 18‘25 he was 

P romoted to Lion t.- General. He siiccoeded to the honour as fourtli Earl of 
•omfret upon the death of his brother in 1 830. His Lordship married, in 
1 823, the eldest daughter of Sir Richard Borough, Bart., by whom ^hc has 
leff^issue two sons and two daughters. His decease took place on tfie 29th 
June last, in the sixty-third year of his age. 


MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF THE LATE GENERAL SIR ROBERl‘ 
BROWNRIGG, BART., G.C.sl. t 

The military career of- this veteran commenced in the 14lli foot, a detach- 
ment of which he joined, as Ensign, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in the year 
1776, and from theftce pfo<=»oeded to join the body of the regiment at New 
York; which beirtg drafted,’ he returned to England. In 1778, he became 
Lieutenant and Adjutant in that regiment*; and, in 1780, embarked uith it 
on board the Channel lleet, wdiere it was appointed to serve as marines. 
In 1781 the regiment disembarked, and Lieutenant Brownrigg proceeded 
with it, in 1782, to Jamaica, where he remained till the beginning of 1 784, 
when he was appointed to a (‘ompany in the 100th foot, from which he ex- 
changed to the 35tli in October of that year, and in Jun<» 1 786, into tlie 52d. 

In 1790 he received the brevet step of Major, and was appointed Deputy 
Adjutant- General loan expedition then fitting out to act against the Spa- 
niards in South America, but which never proceeded to its destination. He 
exdiangetl into the 49tb, and in the latter end' of this year ho, was appointed 
Commandant and Paymaster to the detachments of regiments on foreign 
service assembled at Chatham barracks, i^jyhich situation he continued till 
December 1793, when he w'as appointed Deputy Quarter-Master-General to 
the Army serving in Flanders, llie 25th September, the same year, he had 
been appointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 88th foiit. 

. He was present in all the actions in which the British forces took part 
during the campaign of 1794, and on the retreat of . the army through 
Holland and Westphalia in the.winter of that year. 

Lieut.-Colonel Brownrigg was nominated ]\liliiary Secretary to the Duke 
of York on his Royal Highness being appointed Comm ander-in-Clnef of the 
army* when he returned to England ; and in June, 1795, he exchanged to a 
company in the Coldstream guards, l^e 3d May, 1796, he received the 
rank of Colonel. In 1799, he accompanied the Duke of York in the 
expedition to Holland. He continued as Secretary to his "Royal Highness 
until March, 1803, when he was appointed Quarter-Mastcr-General of the 
Forces. 

In June, 1799, he became Colonel- Commandant of the 6th battalion of 
the 60th regiment; was promoted to the rank of Major-General in 1802; 
Licut.-General in 1808 : and, in 1819, to that of General. , He obtained 
the Colonelcy of the 9th foot in 1805, which appoiniraeht ho held till his 
decease. 
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In July, 1809, General Brownrigg, as Quarter-Master- General of the 
forces, accompanied the expedition to the Scheldt, and was present at the 
siege of Flushing, and the subsequent operations in South Beyqlatid. In 
the subsequent inquiry Jhat took place before the ^fouse of Commons, 
General Bicownrigg gave it as his opinion that the failure of the ulterior 
objects of the expedition, the destruction of the arsenal at Antwerp, '^was the 
result of the unfortunate necessity which obliged the whole armament to 
have been assembled in the Roompot# and which it would not have had 
recourse to had the intricacies of the l^lough passage liben known before the 
eocpediiion left England^ for, from the prevalence of the south-west winds 
after the British shipping arrived of[» the coast of Zealand, it became 
impossible to move the transports round the north-west side of Waldheren, 
by which the original intention to carry the force destined to operate against 
Antwerp up the West Scheldt was defeated; so that an operation which 
might have been performed in four or five days from the Downs was 
lengthened to three weeks, that time having been occupied in passing all 
the transports through the Slough, a distance of only fifteen miles. 

^ In 1813, General Brownrigg was appointed Goverribr and Conimander-in- 
Chief of the forces in the island of Ceylon. • 

On the transfer of Ceylon from Holland to Great Britain, the latter suc- 
ceeded to a singularly circumstanced possession, tl^ ring* of sea-coast being 
under Europt#in occupation or authority, whilst the central parts were held 
by"i^lb native sovereign of Candy. Such a divided dominion could not fail 
of being the cause of frecjuent differences ; and so far back as 1 803, an expe- 
dition had been undcrtakgjn by the British Government against the Candian 
king, which, after the temp 'rvy conquest of the cj^iital, fatally terminated 
in the massacre or imprisonment of the whole British detachment. The 
Candian troops afterwards advanced to the British frontier, itnd hostilities 
were for some time carried on ; till, at length, a suspension of warfare rather 
than renewal of amicable intercourse suctreeded, the king still refusing to 
release the captured British ofhebrs. 

In 1814, the seizing and barbarously mutilating ton natives of the British 
province of Columbo, who were pursuing tlioir traffic in the Candian terri- 
tory, joined with a revolt of the people on the frontier provinces, finally 
determined General Brownrigg to take up arms, and the troops were put in 
motion in January, following, whilst a proclamation was issued, promising 
security and protection to the Caiidians, and announcing that the tyrannical 
proceedings of the king and his government were alone tlie object of hostility. 

Gorteral Brownrigg arranged the march of the army in divisions, to avoid 
the difficulty in supplying it ^ith provisions. Tliis, and the ruggedness of 
the roads and rainy weather, were, in fact, the only obstacles they had to 
contend with ; for at no point clidrthey meet with armed resistance, and the 
Adigars were all ready to join them as soon as they found it could be done 
with safety to their families. A detachment entered Candy on the 11th of 
February, which was found deserted by all the inhabitants, and stripped of 
all valuable property. The king had taken to fiigl^t with a small number 
of adherents ; and, after much inquiry, was known to*be in the DessavalTy 
or Domhera, whence he had no means of .escaping. On the 18tl]^he was 
surrounded by his own peSplg and taken prisoner, with two of his wives, his 
Malabar attendants alone making a slight resistance. The conquest was 
entirely bloodless on the part of the victors : and it concluded witUt^treaty 
between General Brownrigg, and jUie Adigars and principal X3andian chiefs 
on the part of the natives, by whiefl the -king was deposed, and the do- 
miniorf'of the province declared to be vestcSl in the sovereign of the British 
empire. 

• The Secretary of State, Lord Bathurst, in his reply to the General's 
despatch, announcing the above conquest, observed, the success of your 
enterprize has h^n so complete and immediate, that you must have yourself 
anticipated the lively satisfaction with which his Royal Highnd^s the Prince 
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Regent received the intelligence. Had it been confined to the mere libera- 
tion of a people from a foreign despotism, (as sanguinary and cruel as that 
under which the inhabitants of Candy so long groaned,) it could not but 
have been grateful to the feelings of his Royal Highness ; but as the over- 
throw of that tyranny has given increased security to his Majesty’s posses- 
sions, and has been followed by an annexation of territory, voluntarily and 
unanimously made by its inhabitants, the satisfaction which his Royal 
Highness would in any case have ft lt, derives considerable accession from 
these circumstances, jttid from the proofs which they afford, on the j)art of a 
whole people, of confidence in the British name and character. H.R.H. has 
command^ mo to assure you that? be considers this favourable result as 
mainly *to be attributed to the wise and judicious policy which you have> uni- 
formly adopted, to the promptitude with which, when war was unavoidable, 
you decided upon its immediate commencement, and to the vigor with 
which yon planned and conducted its operations.” 

General Brownrigg continued as Governor and Commander-in-Chief in 
Ceylon till 1820, when he returned to this countr}*. He was created a 
Baronet of Great Britain, 9th March, 1816; and he was also a Kihght 
Grahd Cross of the Order of the Bath. In 1789, he married a daughter of 
Matthew l^wis, Esq., then Deputy Secretary at War, whose other daughter 
was maiTiod to General V'hitelock. He became a widower in 1804, and, in 
1810, married a daughter of the Rev. Dr. Bissctt, of Knighton House, in 
the Isle of Wight. ^ 

The death of Sir Robert Browmrigg, which took place at Ilclstone, hear 
Monmouth, on the 27th May last, is deeply laii.'cnted bv thc» rmy in 
general and a large circ^"* of friends. With the late Duke of York lie was 
a particular favourite, and, indeed, with all persons who became acquainted 
with his manly and exemplary character. 

In addition to the colonelcy of the 9th foot, Sir Robert Brownrigg held 
the governorship of Land guard Fdrt. 


OBSERVATIONS ON A PROPOSED ESTARLISIIMENT FOR THE BOARD 
AND EDUCATION OF THE SONS OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 

BY PKOl-ESSOH I.AUKENT. 

Mr. Editor, — In one of •y^our preceding Numbers you favoured me with 
the •insertion of a Synopsis or Plan of Education, &c. &c., by Prolcssor 
Laurent, for conducting the Royal Naval School, which he had matured 
after a long and atlenlivc consideration, to^’iable me to meet a public meet- 
ing prepared with a knowledge of every item of expense. 

Professor Laurent, by birth and e<lucation connected with the two first 
rations in the universe, having passed one half of his life in France and the 
ot^^er in this country, ir most eminently ([Ualified to unite the advantages of 
the different systems of education for the benefit of the above institution. 

The 'detailed plan herewith sent is an inference, drawn comparatively 
from the modes of education in Franccf and England, which, in the Pro- 
fessor s opinion, will produce for the Royal Naval School a system of edu- 
cation'^ superior to any extant. 

The importance qf this subject 'to the different branches of the public 
service, is too manifest to need eny further apology for the liberty 1 take in 
soliciting its publication in your Valuable Journal. * ' 

Believe me, Mr. Editor, 

Naval Club, Bond -street, ^ Your obedient Servant, 

June 5 , 1833. W. H. Dickson, Com. 

*^6 observa’ions now submitted to the consideration of the British navy have for 
their object, to prove to the officers of that service, who h?ve families, with what 
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facility and advantage they may combine and co-operate towards forming an esta- 
blishment where their sons shall receive a generous board and enlightened education, 
at an expense hardly exceeding the cost of keeping the children at home, and con- 
fining their education to a mere day-school. 

The subjects discussed ai% arranged under two principal Reads or chapters 5 first, 
The Biiildiag and llomestic Expenses ; second, The Extent and Cost of the proposed 
Education. 


, I. BUILDING AND IlO^SRHOLD EXPENSES. 

• Any situation near the middle of the southern coast of England might be chosen 
for the location of this establishment : the obvious reasons ate, 1st, the number of 
families connected with the navy and residftig in the counties washed by llie waters 
of the British channel ; 2d, the cheap and cuininodious mode of travelling afforded 
by the extension of stiaun-navigation ; 3d, the healthy nature of the climate ; 4th, the 
comparatively moderate cost of good provisions. 

No advantage whatever seems to accrue from the proposed situations in the imme- 
diate vicinity of London to the poorer officers with large families, whose narrow 
stipends compel them to avoid, as much as possible, the expenses of a residence in 
the metropolis : the proposal, therefore, so earnestly urged, of placing tlie intended 
school *near London, can only conduce to the henctit and convenience of the 4nore 
exalted ranks of the navy, and those officers whom happy affluence may enable to 
reside in the capital. . ^ 

The edifice intended for the proposed school should de strong and well built ; so 
that it may be^ valuable inheritance to future generations. The architecture should 
he*^^'^^ solid and- simple, unadorned character, such as befits a building destined for 
«>the abode of learning and virtue 

It is cjS4be highest importance, that each student should have a separate bed-room, 
of eight feet at least in length ^nd^breadih, and ten feet ‘m height. These bed-rooms 
or cabins may be arranged, lighted, and xcntibited, accordingto the subjoined sketches, 
borrowed, with some modifications, fiom the old monasteries, and thence adopted in 
the French Lycees or public schools, as well as at tl^ Royal Naval College, within 
H.M. dock-yard at Fortsmuutli. • » 

Being firmly convinced of the ixdispensablt^ necessity of adopting this mode of 
building, and regarding it as the grand foundation of the happiness, of the morals, of 
the comfort, of the health, of the gentlemanly bearing of the studentB, 1 shall hero 
digiess fur the purpose of enumerating several facts establishing the immense supe- 
riority, in very many respects, of separate bed-rooms to extensive sleeping a])artmeutB. 

1st, The proposed dimensions exceed those of many bed-rooms 111 the noble colleges 
of our universities. • 

2d, The quiet and undisturbed repose in a pure and extensive atmosphere, so 
necessary to jiromote the liealth, and vigour, and comfort of man, is procured by this 
metiiud more easily and effectually than by any otherimeans. 

3d| All intercourse between the occupants of the difiereiit cabins in the dornitory 
being strictly torbiddcii and firiiily repressed ; such students as may be inclined to 
pursue their studies, or to apply for ^nuisemont to the storss of the library, during 
part of the boisterous hours of pla/, will thus have the comfort of a little iudependcut 
study. 

4th, These cabins will also be an effectual preventive of the fagging system which 
oftm disgraces almost all our public schools. * 

5tli, Separate bed-rooms conliibute greatly to obviate the spread of many diseams : 
an accidental confusion of hand-tpwels in a common dormitory has been known to 
communicate an ophthalmia to a whole school. . m 

.6th, Finally, (and those practically ticquainted with the details of school-keeping 
will appreciate the observatioi^) this separation precludes the severe discipline which 
must necessarily be enforced to secure pioper behaviour in a crowded doriniAi^y. 

The above /acts w ill, it is sincerely JRoped,tfarry conviction to theaminds of the pre- 
judiced and obstinate even, and fully juitify the slight inerdkse of expense so per- 
tinacioysly opposed by the paltry economy of thi greedy and the ignorant. 

1 have spared no paiiA to ascertain from the proper authorities the ex])ense of such 
a building as has been described, capable of accommodating two hundred students ; 
Aie cost of such an edifice, comprising in the lyisemcnt various offices for the cooking, 
washing, and brewing; in the main story, extensive apartments for the school, refec- 
tory, library,* andlnuseum ; in the two upper stories, bed-rooms for thc^ students; and 
in the attics qp the gutter of the reef for the dome9tic% will not meed eUvea thou- 
sand pounds* 
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The furniture of each cabin is supposed to consist of a simple iron bedstead (may 
be furnished at 1/. lOt.each)) with flock mattress, cotton sheets, Uankete, and coverlet; 
no curtains either to the bed or windows are required, they exclude air and harbour 
insects. A small flap-table huiij' to the wall, a Windsor chair, and one or more seg- 
mental shelves in one ccAner to serve as a wash-hand stand these articles, the only 
furniture necessary for children in the bed* room, may be safely assumed at less than 
five pounds for each cabin. All chests and drawers and boxes should be emptied 
and laid up in some loft till wanted for travelling ; clean linen, and changes of dress, 
will be regularly supplied from the laundry. 

The additionkl fiiniitute which will be required for the students in the school-room, 
refectory, and kitchen, may be assumed at nve pounds, certainly not more, for each 
boy ; the laundry and brewery will abiuyiantly repay themselves, and therefore the 
expense bf the building erected and completely fitted up for the reception two 
hundred students, may, at the maximum, be taken at 13,000/. 

How far the above estimate will provide for the comfort of the inmates, any person 
may infer from the fact, that the cost of lodging will amount to above 0/. lOs. a- 
year for every student, at the mere interest of the outlay ; a sum which the subscription 
of one individual has nearly 8U])plied gratuitously. 

The diet of the children must consist of meat, milk, bread, cheese or butter, and 
vegetables. 

Whatever system of diet may be selected, it must receive written testimonials of its 
sufficiency, from varioas welliknown medical men ; subjecc, of course, to this indis- 
pensable condition, the following diet is proposed, as the average fo; the intended 
school, at the price that provisions may be obtained retail in the shops m Portsnrunirii, 
at the present time. 

Breakfast p\er>' morninp at 8. . .bread Id. milk t*!. at 3<1. quart. ^ ^ , 

Supper, du, eveniiq,' at 7.. . do. Id. cheese |d. lx*er ^d. * 

Dinuer, at 1, four da>s. \ . . . .{lb. tne.it, 34d. suet podding' ^d. potatoes |d. beer id. 
do. tlurecda^s do. ]>ease M>up id. do. do. 

The cost of which for each student will be 5s. weekly, and consequently, his 
food during fort^-five weeks, the school-year, is stated at 12/. 

The 'servants for such an institution** recommended by housekeepers of experience, 
are one housekeeper, one cook and kitchen-maid, two house-maids, three men-servants, 
three lauudressea, and a brewer. The amount of which, fur board and wages, may be 
stated at 500/., that is to say, 2/. 1 0«. a-year for each student. 

- The other items of expense, namely, fuel, light, soap, blacking, &c. may bo assumed 
at the maximum to be 2/. additional for every student. 

Thus, supposing the lodging and land to be supplied by the munificence of the 
government and private individuals, the cost of boarding comfortably the children 
as sons of gentlemen, will be not much less than IG/. IOj. for each student yearly. 

II. NATURE AND COST OF THE PROPOSED EDUCATION. 

ln*lhis, which is by for the most important division of the subject under discussion, 
the principal points hereafter ‘considered are, 1st, The nature and extent of the edu- 
cation to be proposed, and the probable costp ^<d, The respective duties of the 
instructors and instructed. 

Extent and Cost of Education. — Religion and morals, the two main pivots on which 
happiness must ever turn, are to be mode during the whole time of education, the ^rst 
and most important subjects of the attention of those who may have the charge of 
sifperintending the practnfal cilucation of the scholars ; if abundant provision be not 
made for assuring to every student an efficient and ::oiind knowledge of the Scriptures, 
and an ulideviating obedience to the moral law, this institution, however it may at 
first soar into public admiration, will not fail, like*'others of human fabric, to be 
brought to ruin and destruction amid the curses of sonve future generation. 

To 8u:tlre, by all human means, this most important object, 1 propose that the 
various instructors should be men known beyond all doubt, to hold good and sound 
opinions on religion ; that they shoqld constantly seize the many opportunities which 
occur ill the course of systematic education, to direct the attention of youth to the 
workings of divine Providence, to the truth of the revealed word of God, and to the 
straight road of vii;|ue and honesty. 

The careful reading of the Scriptures and their various tr^slations should be made 
the foundation of all elementary education in languages. The English version will fur- 
nish the most beautiful and correct specimens of a true British style ; and whatever errors 
and inelegancies the fastidious critic may find in the Greek and Latin teatsf no incon- 
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venience can arise from that fact in imbuing^ the youthful mind with the first ami 
simple principles of any ton^e. 

History and geography will ai&rd many splendid instances and exemplifications 
of divine Providence, showji in the description of the world* and its products, in the 
prog^ress and result of human events, the punishment of wickedness and reward of 
virtue. TKiib, it is evidenjt the studies of different langpiages and sciences may be 
conducted hand-in-hand with that of religion and moral law, constituting an edu- 
cation that shall not only conduce to et^iial happiness, but also to worldly con* 
tentment. * • * 

* It is of the first consequence, that young people should be carefully trained to a 
habit of reverent adherence to holy institutions ; prayer must usher in and close every 
day ; every meal should commence and terminate with a short appropriate^ grace ; 
studflis of a religious nature, the catechism, the Bible and gospel history and geo- 
graphy, should be prominent in the weekly studies; and attendance at divine worship 
twice every Sunday rigidly enforced. 

With respect to the general education, independent of the mighty object which 
suggested the observations just made, it may be remarked here, that tne age of 
admittance into the school should not be eailier than ten, the first period of life at 
which boys generally should forsake the tender affection ofi;he nursery for the rougher 
discipline of a public school. Tlie latest period of life at which professional Educa- 
tion immediately preparatory to entrance in active life must commence is about 
fifteen ; therefore, the time to which the school education must be limited is about 
five years, during which habits of study and attention are to be firmly engrafted, and 
the principles'bf sound and general knosvledge are to be instilled. 

*"ljie object of* the education given at this establishineiit should, therefore, not be 
so miic^ to prepare youth in the immediate details of the profession to which future 
life is hcTjrty to he devoted, •but rather to imbue their minds with the most generally 
useful knowledge ; that is, to doarli them habits of cli^e and constant attention, of 
earnest and legitimate inquiry, and correct judgment ; to accustom^them practically 
to detect the falsity of specious conclusions, and to develope the powers of memory 
and airangemeut ; — qualifications necessary alike ii> every path of life, and which 
will enable all to grapple with the difficulties '•to which they may be exposed* in the 
busy world. ‘ 

This discipline of the youthful mind is to be acquired, as the wisdom of all ages 
has admitted, by a careful training to the fundamental principles of speech ; this is 
effected by the careful explanation and attentive study of their native language, and 
the Latin and Greek classics, which not only furnish the basis of the English tongue, 
but likewise present, in every page, lessons of wisdom and elegance ; to these may be 
added the French, axd, if not utterly impossible, some kiiowleilge of the German, so 
illustrative of the Saxon origin of our present dialect. Sedulous attention must also 
be directed to the causes which operate on matter, more particularly quantity, dimen- 
sion, and motion, some of which are so beautifully displayed in elementary mathe- 
matics ; this st^^dy constitutes the best system of practical logic that the human mind 
has invented, and is applicable at every moment of life. Some knowledge of the 
events that have heretofore occurre*! in various civilized nations, more particularly our 
own, and a sketch of the world, its inhabitants and products, are nearly all the branches 
of knowledge which the shortness of human life permits us to attempt to teach pro- 
pel^ to youth. 

The education of the school will therefore consist of the following branches 

1st, Languages: English, Latin, Greek, French. 

2d, Mathematics : arithmetic, algebra, geometry, piano tiigonometjjy, conic- 
sections, statics. , 

* 3d, •History: ancient history, Grecian history, Roman history, English history. 

4lh, GeogTa]>hy, ancient and modern ; use of the globes. j 

Some observations on the extent tc which each of the above sybjects should he 
studied, and in what manner they shiAild he severally taught, .vill perhajis be deemed 
worthy especially^ of the consideration now before, us. 

In tlite first ])lace, I shall lay down the two^muin laws by which the art of teaching 
must be invariably ruled ; and then explain the moral and mechanical means by 
which the uever-suspended attention of the leanier maybe seculred as far as the frailty 
of human nature will allow. ** 

The precopts here alluded to, are, 1st, Before any subject or task is given to the 
scholar to learn, the instructor shall explain every particular, and demonstrate every 
detail, as dedrly, easily, and copiously as possible ; shbwing the connexion of the 
U. S. JouiiN. No. 57, Avq. Ib33. 2 i. 
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subject in hand wiili those j)receding.an(1 succeeding) and the necessity of its being; 
carefully learnt.-— 2d]y) The instructors shall begin from the eauest things, connected 
or belonging to the branch of knowledge proposed ; thence ho shall proceed to the 
more dimcult ; seeing, that every pupil, before lie change^ the subject of his lesson fur 
another of a more abstruse nature, is jierfect in his knowledge of what goes before. 

The duties of the scholar will be to listen with undiyided attention fo the vxpla* 
nations given by the instructor ; and after the termination of the lecture to apply 
with diligence and industry to prepare fur^ a rigid examination in their lesson. 

Six masters or instriKNors will, I think, he able to fulfil honouiably the duties thus 
described, towards two hundred students ; tne several subjects to which efleh instructer 
will have to apply more particidarly will he presently detailed ; here 1 shall observe, 
that during the time of lecturing by one of the two musters of each seventy boys, the 
other master of that same class shall superintend its school dihcipline, and walking 
backwards and forwards among the buys, enforce perfect sleuce, and report all 
instances of misliehaviour and mattention. 

A black board supported on an easel should bo furnished for each class ; on this 
the instructor may, in his lectures, enforce the more ditticuU and impuitant points by 
writing in largo characters certain words and sentences which he may wUh to impress 
on the whole class. 

Dhring the time of preparation fur examination, the scholars shall he arranged anil 
conducted after the plan of the Madras system, in every class and subject ; both 
masters shall meanwhile attend to keep up discipline, and explain all difhciilties pre- 
sented to them by the class teachers. 

Every lesson will be preceded by an exornination of the rcspcctiie classes in the 
preceiliug lesson ; this duty will be performed by both masters conjointly, ami'll the 
same time; and a report of the progress of every boy made, accoiding to the exa- 
miner’s opinion. For this purpi se each master will bu furnished w itli of'l.st of the 
students under his iinmediaxc superintendence, mid by the side of every student's name 
mark the improvement made by a series of numbeis extending fiom one to ten : 
perfection being indicated by ten, and the lower degrees of attainment by the lower 
numbers. 

For’^he effectual accomplishment nif tliis mode of education I propose, that the 
school shall be divided into three c/jntiguoiiH apartments, capable of accoinniodating 
each seventy hoys, to he designated the divisions; to each division, two masters 
skilled in the classics, mathematics, and general know ledge shall be appointed: the 
duties of the instructor m modern languages shall he equally divided between the 
and second divisions. 

The instructors, who shall bo clio.scn solely with reference to talent and character. 


shall be paid according to the following rate : — « 

Annuiilh . 

Hrad-mastor ......... 

Tutor of 1st <H\ isioii . ...... . 250 

Ilt'ad-masU'r of 2d do. ........ 200 

^ Tutor of 2ud do. . ........ 150, 

Uead-musft’r. 3d do 15>) 

Tutor, 3d do, . i, • . . * . * . • . 100 

jt*l200 

Master of modern lunguogee •»•... 200 


. je\ 100 

'•••Each of the above geJ>-tleiiien shall be alloivcd lodgings for liimself and family ; 
they shall have the privilege of giatuitous education for theij; sons, under condition 
that those children be not admitted before the ago of ten, and that the parents pay 
yearly for each such student the amount of the expijnses of his board in tlie establish- 
ment, namely, 16/. 10». annually. 

The third division .will consist of sttch students as have not yet commenced their 
Latin grammar ; their stay in this the lowest grade of the school will averngo from 
one year and a half to two years, during which they will he expectffd to hav©*acquired 
a sound knowledge of English, the capacity of reading fluently and parsing any 
portion of the Ni w Testament, and of writing correctly from dictation. 

In Latin, they will acquire the imp()ftant parts of the grammar, and the construction 
of easy Latin prose. • 

In geografihy, a perfect knowledge of the definitions, of the shape of the world and 
its grand subdivisions, the ^ode of u«ing»maps, &c. * * 

Li history, the sacred and profane history of early periodst 
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In arithmetic and writinp^, the usual instruction, entirely practical, that is given at 
the general schools on the Madras system. 

The second division will comprise those students who ha^ made such progress in 
the Latin as to be ahle to construe si(ch a work as CsDsai^s Coinmentaiies, and able to 
write froirf dictation any part of Ciceni’s Offices. 

In Greek, they will have to acquire a complete knowledge of the elements of the 
grammar, and to construe some easy author, as Pofyetnnx for instance. 

In Latin, translations from the classictt into English, #iid liack, again into the 
•original ; piose and verse ; prosody and (Mansion. 

In mathematics, arithmetic demonstrated ; algebra to the quad, equat. ; geometry. 

History, mythology ; Grecian and It omcAi history. . 

Geography, Hiicit nt and modern ; the products of various countries to he exem* 
plified, us fur us posable, by exhibiting specimeiis from the museum. The stay in 
this division will average at least two years; instruction in Fieiich will be given to 
the thirty senior students of this division. 

The first division, consisting wholly of students perfect in the elements of the differ- 
ent sul jects constituting the plan of edueati(»n, will upj)ly during their two years’ stay 
in this.thu higliest giude of the school, to the .study of th^more irn])ortant authors of 
the Lid ill ami Greek classics : they will be exercised particularly in Englisll^com- 
posiiioii, and in the ilifficulties of the I rench language. 

In the matliematics : ^he pievious cimrse will he rehearsec}, geometry and trigo- 
nometry completed; tiie jiroperties of the conic sections acquiied; and the mam 
principles ot L^uililniuin le.uiit. ^ 

Hi^iiry ; Knghsli histoiy. ‘ 
t Geogiaphy : as iii the preceding division. 

^ 

Tlie respective duties of teacher^ and learners mify hi^gathcred from the following 
table of the weekly piogiess .lud lessons ot the tluee divisions, as I iniHgiiie it maj' 
ociur; a 'iinihir l.ihle iiiust he drawn up eveiy weeK, and copies transmitted every 
month to the directors : — . 


Div. 

Hour. 

Monday, 

Tuc^^day j 

W ednesdny 

Thti#^ 

Eiiday. 

Saturday. 

Sund. 

Remark! 

-'1 

7 .8 iCJcog.&Hist 

9. . 111 Lut Gr.Knc 

2.. 4 j Muthemut. 

1 

Hist, 

Lut (ir l.n^ 

Mutlieinat. 

« 

1 

j CJeoff llis»t 

1 I.ut (ij Ihur. 

1 MHthcniat. 

Iloh- 

d.i>. 

i 

Hist (ieop 
Lat Clr Eut;. 
French. 

^DiateB Paley 
1 (ireek Testa. 
Cicero. Oflic. 
French, 

03 

1 

.c 

O 



7.. 8 

9 .12 

2. . 4 

" ri tnm & 

(ieofjr.iphj'. 

, l.nt (jf 

1 I’r. Matli. 

1 1 

Hist (ioo". 

Math. I'r ' 

Lut (Ir Lii" 

1 

1 

Wrilius; 
L(Jt*oj;nipIiy. | 

Lat til Eng. i 
Fr Math | 

1 • ' 

lloh- 

daj. 

IJjstojy & 
(ieoi^raplij . 

Miillu'mat 

Lat tJi Fuji 

Cali'ch. 
Lat Gr.Eufi; 

' Matli. 

Church. 



7..H 1 

1 Wiiun? 

W ntinj; 

\\ ritiii". 


Writiiiff j 

Catechism. 

O 


{ 

2. .4 

Lut 

Cyph.lt e.id 

11 rad Cyph 
Lat. Dir tat 

I. at Enp 
Aiith tico«». 

Holi- 

du} 

Arithrnetir 
Lat En^^ j 


• 


The books to he used must-be left to the choice of tlte instructors ; an alfcwance of 
atiout 2/. yearly for every hoy wi\l RupjilJ amply the books and stationery, bo that the 
^ education will amount to about ^/. }eaily. 


Thus, therefore, it appears, that th^ ex^eii^e of boarding, lodgiifg, and educating 
each student will ^iinount to about 25/. I 

1 do not think it nece>#ary to enter into further details on this subject, hut shall 
be ready at any time to give every explanation of this plan which may bo required iu 
the practical estulilishment of the school. • 

I may, however, add, that I feel the necessifjr of appointing a purveyor to manage 
the expenditnre, 4io appointment of wfhom has not been contemplated in the cal- 
culations. * 

P. £. Lav KENT. 


2 I. 2 





JERSEY, AS A tlKSlDENCE FOR OFFICERS ON THE HALF-PAY OF THE 

ARMY AND NAVY. 

It is unquestionably a matter of some importance to officers on the half- 
pay of his Majesty's navy and army,' to make a judicious selection of a place 
of residence ; and yet to make such selection is no easy matter, becauso it is 
difficult to find authentic sources of the kind of information wanted. Tra- 
vellers*seldom make inquiries of tins nature a leadin'? object ; and military 
or natal men have in few instances had opportunities of judginj; for them- 
selves. The number of those officers who travel for pleasure is compara- 
tively limited ; and to those who can afford to tmvcl with this object, the 
inquiry as to a cheap and elit?ible place of rcsidonc.e is of little importance. 
My peregrinations have carried me to many places frocjuented by the 
English, and adopted f s a residence by officers on the half-pay ; /ind my 
own* object being to discover an eligible spot wherein to cast auclior, the 
results of my observations, int^uiries, and experience will not, I think, be 
without their value. It may bo proper also for me to inform those for whose 
benefit I write, that 1 am a married man, without a family, and may with 
propriety spend about 300/. per annum ; but the informatiou I sliall give 
will be of such a nature as will equally suit those who can* spend lObV less 
ov more. 

I have said that I visited many of those ^phiccs resorteiPTo by the 
officers on the half-pay m the army and navy. Let me enumerate them : - 
Boulogne, Biusscls, Havre, St. Malo, Caen, Osteiid, Tours, Blois, Lausaune, 
Pau : but I have not found that in any of these a man can live every way 
so w#ll and ciimfortably upon a isniall income as where I now am — Jersey ; 
and my present purpose is, qever mom to break up my encampment, 
and, at the same time, to give sufficient reasons for this resolution, not 
adopted hastily, but after an experience of more than a year ; and with the 
results not only of my own experience, but with the advantage also of that 
of a large circle of acquaintance, comprehending many officers of the army 
and navy, who have resided much longer than myself in this island. 

Now, the first point upon wdneh I shall enlarge a hftle, and eertaiuly the 
first also in importance, is the possibility of living comfortably upon or small 
income ; and this point includes under it the price of the nocessunes of life. 
First of all, then, to begin with house-rent, which is the dearest tiling in 
Jersey : houses, or, as they are generally called here, cottages, of greater or 
less dimensions, and \iith gardens, are everywhere scattered in the environs 
of St. Helier’s, the chief towm ; and the situations of these are, for the most 
part, as agreeable as any one could desire. Such houses, lit for a small 
family, containing perhaps six rooms, with kitchen and conveniences* and a 
small garden, let at from 30/. to 35/. Jersey money, or from 27/. 10«. to 32/. 
sterling. In the outskirts of the town, in some directions, houses of five 
rooriis^nd kitchen, and with a very small garden, let 'as low as about 24J. 
sterling. This, it will be observed, is higher thi.n house-rent ia many of the 
English counties ; hut the difference is raorb than made up for in the lower 
prico of the necessaries of life, in the total absence of taxes and rates, and 
also in the pujce of furniture. Fur this- Jast Jersey offers many advantages, 
owing to the abschcc of all duties ou wood, owing to the cheapness of labour, 
and owing to the frequent siales by auction, at which .furniturq may be 
picked up at a moderate expense. It is certainly more advantageous to 
purchase furniture than to live in a futnished house ; and in case any one 
who has furnished a house should be desirous of making a trip of a few 
months during the summer to England or France, his house will readily let 
furnished Vit a high rent. There are also upholsterers in Jersey* wl>o will 
furnish a house, chargiVig 20 per emt on the price ef the fuAiture the first 
year ; at the. end of the year it is again valuecf, and the per centage on the 
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deteriorated value charged the second year; and so on every year, the 
occupant having the power at any time of purchasing the articles at the 
then value. In this way one may gradually furnish without laying out a 
large sum. I will only sKld upon this point that a small house may be 
plainly furnished here, exclusive of linen, for 70/. or 80/. 

Leaving rent and furniture, I now come to the price of the necessaries of 
life. Beef, mutton, and veal — the beef no way inferior to English beef— sells 
at from %d. to 64<i. per lb. of 17 oz. ; pAirk, during tl^e winter^ of the very 
finest quality, 4irf. to 64^/.; bread, of •an excellent quality, finer or coarser, 
from 1 to 2rf. per lb. ; butter, superior to what is generally found in 
England, about lOrf. daring the sumfiier months, 2d. more duripg the 
wintdl* ; eggs, during the summer, bd. to bd. per dozen, in winter at least a 
third dearer; milk,* 1 Jr/, to 2d. per quart; best loaf sugar, b\d. per lb.; 
good moist sugar, 3ir/. to ^\d . ; excellent black tea, nowise inferior to that 
which sells in England at 7.?., 3^. 4d . ; best green tea, 6^. All kinds of 
vegetables are to be purchased at a very low rale. Oysters, during the 
season, /ire sold at U. per hundred ; it must be admired, however, that they 
are coatsor than the oysters generally eaten in England. Jamaica rum ^ells 
at 4.9. Ad. per gallon ; Hollands at 3s. Ad. These prices are all stated in 
Jersey money ; that is, ^f an article costs a shilling, and you give 1^. British, 
you get a penny back. 1/. British is worth 1/. 1^. Jersey. 

Such being ’the prices of the nccq^sarics of life, we are enabled to ascer- 
tain i^vTiethcr Jersey possess advantages on this point to those whose incomes 
are so limited as to exclude luxuries in England. It may be conceded that 
a house ^lioh lets in jJ-sey at 30/., may bo^ had in the remoter of the 
English counties at 20/. ; bat if to tins 20/. be adAjd rates and taxes, and 
the ditfercnce between Jersey and English currency, the real, advantage in 
house-rent is not more than 6/. or 6/. in favour of England ; and it is 
scarcely nc<;essary to say that this sum ii^ greatty overbalanced by tl^o dif- 
ference in groceries, cxciseable commodities of all kinds, including spintuous 
liquors, butter, milk, and vegetables ; so tlfat it may safely be averred, that 
he whose income in England will barely purchase the necessaries of life, will 
find ill Jersey an overplus sufiicient to command a little stock of its luxuries. 
If I were to speak of Jersey in cuinparLson with foreign residences to the 
same class of persons, I would say that most places in France arc upon a 
par w ith Jersey in fioiiit of expenses : for although house-rent be dearer in 
Jersby, exciseable cxuuniodities are cheaper; and I shall be able to show, 
by uiid by, that Jersey posae-sses advantages of another description, to 
which no continental resideiw’e can lay claim. * The conclusion at which I 
arjrive is, that* supposing two persons to pay 30/. for rent, having purchased 
their own furniture, and to keep one female servant, J 00/. sterling will cover 
house-rent, eating and drinking, (excluding luxuries of all kinds and wine,) 
servant’s wages, and coal. 

I now proceed to speak of Jersey as a residence to those whose means are 

• sonTcwhat more ample. These, if their incomes allow them to live merely 
comfortably in England, w^ill, upon the same income,* in Jersey, be placed 
within the range of many liixunics. Among these, the first deserving men- 
tion is the article of wine. #This, hyjiersons’of moderate income in England, 
must bewery sparingly dealt fii ; but in Jersey, all who could afford to drink 

• beer in England, can drmkVme here. Excollont Port and Sherr]^ may be 
purchased, for ready money, at abo’it sterling per dozen ; Marstfla, cer- 
tainly supeiTor to the common rurfofihis wine in England, Und beyond all 
comparison better than the whole family tC Brontes and Capes, costs 11^. 
sterling per dozen; liftht Grave and Bivrsac are sold at from 10^. to 15^.; 
{y)od Burgundy, at 22^. sterling; Rhino wine at something less than 16^. 
Clarets, of course, are at all prices, but a *’ery pleasant wind may be bought 
for 139. 9ci sterling. Vin du pays of France costs bd. per bottle. Rum 
and Hollands have already been mentioned ; but as we speak tfit present of 
luxuries, V^e^nust not omit mention o£ Cognac, which, of a quality for supe- 
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rior to any that is usually to be met with in England, costs 7«. per gallon, 
Jersey curren(‘.y. But besides the article of drink, there are various other 
luxuries to be commanded in Jersey by an income which, in England, con> 
tents itself with the purchase of little beyond necessaries. Among these, 1 
would mention fruit in the first place— grapes, for example, which may bo 
currently purchased at 4^. and ^d. per lb., while the best qualities, such us 
the blaok Hamburgh, and even the Muscat, reared under glass, but without 
artiilcial heat, cost frojipi Hd, to Is. Melons also may be had at 8d. or Od. 
apiece ; while, if we descend to the coininoner fruits, baking apples are sold 
for literally next to nothing ; and vegetables of all kinds, especially the finer 
sorts, are sold for one half of what they c{)st in England. In the article of 
fish, too, there is something for luxury to cull from. The John Dor/, the 
red and grey mullet, the bass, the lobster, and occasionally the turbot, may 
all be purchased at a price which brings them w ithin the reach of the most 
moderate income. There is another luxury which must not be omitted, — 
the power of keeping a little vehicle. The keep of a pony, to one who has 
a stable, will not exceed 17 /. or 18 /. sterling; and there are no taxes cither 
on horses or vehiclea, neither are there any toll-bars. It is evident; then, 
from these details, that as one who in England con barely command the 
iieeessoi'ies of life, ;can Ihe at least comfortabltj in Jersey, so one who, in 
England, can live merely comfortably, may command very many luxuries 
in Jersey. , ' 

But in other matters than the greater cheapness of both the necessaries 
and the luxuries of life, Jersey possesses important advantages as* a resi- 
dence. These 1 shall shortly enumerate : and firsV, me notice*Ihc eligi- 
bility of Jersey as regards its geographical poMllon, supposing the question 
to be a choice betiveen .Jersey and any foreign residence. It is almost un- 
necessary to speak of the great inconvenience of a distant Continental resi- 
dence, such as Pau or Lahsannt),; and there are, undoubtedly, contingent 
disadvantages attending a residence in any foreign country, howe^er near it 
may be to the shores of England. Jersey has none of these,— it is a British 
dependency, under the protection of the English government ; and its 
position is all that can be desired by those who, although compelled from 

S rudential motives to live out of England, yet desire to be within a step of 
er shores. Twelve hours in the mail-packet carry one twice a week to 
Weymouth; while four or five hours more put one ashore two other days 
in the week at Southampton. Then there is a conveyance every week to 
St. Malo, or Granville, a voyage wliieh occupies only three or four hours ; 
and thus there are constant facilities of visitiNg either Jyuidon or Paris, at 
a tnfling expense. These steam-boats, too, offer constant opportunities for 
the conveyance of parcels and packages; and there is a post and delivery 
twice a week. 

As another advantage, let me mention climate, — which, to persons of 
feeble or injured constitutions, (as many who have seen foreign seriico are,) 
is no slight consideration. The climate of .Jersey is warmer than ihe 
warmest part of Englahd ; while the vicinity to the sea, at the same time 
that in winter it tempers the cold, moderates also in suhimer the intensity 
of heat.' It has been ascertained too, by. authentic tables, that the mortality 
of Jersey is lower than in any part of England ; and in no populatibn of the 
same exjent that I have ever seen, have I observed so few who exhibit in 
their aspect thq^ravages of disease. . 

Let me notice, as^a third recommendation of Jersey, the extreme beauty 
of the island, which, although pirhaps a matter of no real importance, is yet 
a recommendation to some. Be.sides the fine marine views which ate pre- 
sented on every hand, the interior of the island offers the most beautiful 
and varied scenery, — wood, orchards, gardens, meadows, deep ravines, clear 
rivulets, ^ttages, farm-houses, and country seats, reminding -one of the 
most fertile yiarts of Gloucester or Monmouthshire. Excellent roads every- 
where Intersect the island^ so that for^alks, rides, driveS) and excursions of 
all kinds, every, possible facility b afforded. 
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It only remains that I should add a few words on the state of soeiefy. It 
is, perhaps, unnecessary to say, that in a place where there are from six 
to seven hundred officers on the half-pay of the army and navy, there can 
be no lack of society to fhose who choose to mix in it. ^ Those who can afford 
it may be in company every evening ; while, on the other hand, a little 
caution at the begin niripf will limit intercoui’se to the capabilities of one's 
j)iir8e. There is a general disposition, I would say, among the naval and 
military officers,' to be neighbourly aifd friendly with each other, and also 
• to accommodate the style of intercourse to the means of those who partake 
in it. Besides this general intercourse, there are clubs, particularly whist 
clubs, which serve to pass some agreeable evenings to those who 'are fond 
of ttiis amusement. A certain number of families meet at stated intervals, 
at each other's houses,— the play is limited, — the hours are fixed, — and the 
entertainment is confined to such articles as may not prove inconvenient to 
the stale of any purse. 1 should say, that society among the English resi- 
dentJi in Jersey is of a better tone than can be found in any of the French 
or FUmish towns; and that those who aro fondiof society, and have the 
means of enjoying it, will find it here sufficiently extensive. • 

To those who have families, it is important to be known, that education 
in Jersey is both good and cheap. The best masters ip French, music, and 
drawing, injjy be obtaineil at from one-third to oife-half of their cost in Eng- 
laiui : and lor the chief branches of male education, there are many eligible 
schools, presided over by able masters. 

Thc,^ details may s|rvc as some guide to the officers on the half-pay of 
the army and navy, as to their choice of resieVeneg; and I shall conclude this 
paper with offering my oj^imon, that those whose incomes range from 100/. 
to 400/. per annum cannot anywhere spend them to so much advantage as 
in the island of Jersey. 

• G. . 


DETAIL OF SIEGE OPERATIONS EXECUTED BY THE TROOPS AT 
CHATHAM, ON THE ISfU JUNE. 

We have been favoured with a copy of the detail and a description of some 
siege operations carried on by the garrison of Chatham, in concert with 
the Royal Engineers, on the IStii June; and as they are represented by a 
well-qualifidd eye-witness to have been of a highly interesting nature, we 
give them to our readers, and shall avail ourselvps of the opportunity of 
making some passing reraarkS. 

The explosion of some experimental mines having been fixed for the 1 8th • 
June, for the purpose of ascertaining the effect produced on an inclined 
gallery of 1 20 feet in length, which had been executed immediately unRcr 
a line of charges, advantage was taken of the dbeOsion to carry on^me 
other operations*of a siege m connexion with them ; and Colonel »Sir Leonard 
' Greenwell, the Commandant of Jhe garrison, having kindly acceded to a 
request that he would occufy the trenches, executed for practice this season, 
with a portion of the troops under Ins command, and also post soiqp others as 
defenders, to add to the interest tif tlni operations, the tb^owing disposition 
of troops and plan of operations were decided on : — • 

2^0 men, m a relief, will be drawn ujlin the first parallel, and the two 
batteries in front of^t will be armed. • 

, 200 men, as a reserve, will be posted in the second parallel. 

500 men will occupy the third parallel, and the temporary cover that has 
been obtained^ between it and the outwork, which is supposed to have been 
taken during the early period of the attack. • 

100 iflefl will be posted in the trench cavalier.* 
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150 men will be posted in the advanced trenches. 

300 men will act as defenders, and will bo posted in the redoubt and tem- 
porary intrenchments between it and the salient. 

general plan of operations. 

It being premised that the works against which thte attack is carried on 
are quite irregular, and that the parallels and approaches have not been 
executed in reference to- them, but are 'only used on the occasion to make 
their general application apparent — ^ 

The intention is to assault the works on the springing of a mine, which 
may be supposed to have been established from the third parallel, for the 
purpose of blowing in a counterscai*p or breaching a work ; and, after driv- 
ing the defenders into ii detached redoubt, to establish a lodgment for 
musketry by the Hying sap, in furtherance of an attack upon the redoubt 
itself. 

Colonel Sir Leonard Greenwcll, attended by Colonel Pasley, will take 
post in the outwork to dir ict the operations. 

The troops being posted as detailed, a general firing will be commenced 
on a concerted signal, which will be maintained on both sides until the bugle 
sounds “ cease firing.” 

Soon after the commencement of the firing, a signal will bo made for 
the explosion, when the troops in the tren'^h cavalier and advanced trenches 
will retire into the approaches below the hill, to avoid its effects. <• 

Two companies will now he d(‘tached from the rcj^erve, and, formed>a8 a 
column of attack, will be drawn up under cover of the broken ground^n their 
front, in readiness to move‘‘ forward by the road m their left, to attack tho 
intrenchments between the redoubt and the salient. 

100 men of the force occupying the third parallel will also be formed as a 
storming-party, and held in rcadine>.s to march out from the left of the third 
parallel to assault the face. 

The dispositions for the assault being made, the niinowill be sprung, and, 
on the signal to move forward, the ad^ anced trenches and trench cavalier 
will be immediately re-occupied to cover the attack. 

One column, as directed, will then advance from the loft of the third 
parallel, and storm the face, and, after driving the defenders from it, will be 
established on the reverse of the exterior slope of the parapet. 

The other column will move forward by the road, and dislodge the de- 
fenders that are posted between the salient and the redoubt. This column 
will bq established in any cover that may be found there, and will hold the 
ground as far as the old battery, so as to protect the execution of the flying 
sap. 

When the defenders have been driven from their positions, 50 sappers 
will advance from the outwork, and establish a lodgment for musketry by 
the flying sap, which will be occupied as soon as completed. 

VJap tain Wortham, Royal Engineers, will direct the mining operations, and 
will 'Examine the effect pfoduced by the explosion, reporting the result, before 
the signal is given for the advance, • 

Lieut, beatfion will accompany the storming party on the left. 

Lieut. Hutchinsem will accompany tlie office!: in command of the right 
attack. , 

Lieut.TVIoleswprth will superintend the oxccution of the flying sap. 

• C. W. Pasley, Col. Royal Engineers. 

Chatham, 14 th June, 1833. 

The general arrangements being approved by Sir Leonard Grcenwell, the 
50th regiment, uitdcr the command^f Lieut.-Col. Wodehouse, was posted in 
the third parallel, advanced trenches, and trench cavalier, and fuiTjished the 
storming party; and the rifles, commanded by Major Hope,* were detached 
from the reserve to attack the intrenchment and covert vay. “ * 
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The provisional battalion, under the CQmniand of Major Doubourdieu, and 
the 21st Fusiliers, under Major Deare, occupied the works ajj^ainst which the 
attack was directed, as a defending force ; and Colonel Sir Leonard Green- 
well directed the operations in person. • 

The firing of Artillery and musketry was maintained with great vigour on 
both sides until the explosion of the mine gave the Ngnal of attack. 

• The impetuous assault of the storming-party of the 50th, and the skilful 
manner in which the rifles, moving orer broken gro^Kl, and availing them- 
. selves of every obstacle, dislodged the defenders, who disputed every tenable 
position in a most efiective manner, were admirably calculated to show the 
efliciency of both those modes of attack ; and whilst the uninitiated had the 
oppbrtunity of gleaning experience, the veteran could not fail to be reminded 
of scenes in his folmer services. 

The lodgment was effected by the Royal Sappers and Miners, and a good 
musketry-parapet established and (w'cupicd by the 95tli regiment under 
Capt. Drewe, in less than ten minutes after the commencement of the work. 
This ^eration was also highly interesting. , 

We liave subsequently been informed, that the gallery situated undpr the 
experimental mine has been explored, and the effects produced have been 
correctly ascertained about one-half of it was either partially injured or 
totally destroyed. ^ • * 

'lliough dttle has been hoard o{ it, the system which was first sanctioned 
and* recommended by the late lamented Duke of York, of carrying on 
<lifi‘erqnt military operations in the garrison of Chatham in concert with the 
Royal ^Sngineers attacked to the cstablishnjcnt, for field instruction, has 
been persevered m by autliortty, to a certain extetit, for many years. 

The regiments and depots, as they successively pass through the garrison, 
are regularly exercised in the various duties connected with the attack and 
defence of places ; jxmtooii bridges arc ^ilso fdnncd occasionally across the 
river Medway, over which the cavalry at Maidstone and the troops in gar- 
rison at Chatham awe marched, • 

Some of the duties thus acquired were brought into play in the storming 
of stockades, and on other occasions, during the Burmese war ; and, as 
opportunities may offer, will doubtless prove highly beneficial to the service. 

Many oflicers of distinction were present on this occasion, and were highly 
gratified, and oven instructed, by this well-planned and expertly executed 
“ iVar game.” 


MILITARY EQUIPMENT. 

,The following suggestions have been submitted by their author. Captain 
Hare, on the half-pay of the 51st light infantry, to the General Coin- 
manding-in-Chiof and Master-General of the Ordnance, by whoraTthey 
have been taken into consideVation. The “ water-proof cartridges" in parti- 
cular, will, we believe, be submitted to early trial, as promising to realize a 
very desirable improvempiit in the preservation of that important but 
wasteful munition. 

WATBR-PROfF CARTRIDGES. • * 

In submitting tl^e water-proof cartriu\res to the authorities for whose 
inspection they are intended, the inveiltor takes leave to make the following 
* observations. . ’ . , 

Experience has taught him, that a Cartridge that will resist damp and 
exposure *to w^ is a desideratum which, when obtained, must be of infinite 
advantage.both to the naval and military services ; that thef have Buffered 
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hitherto, in numerous instances, from the ammunition bein^? rendered com- 
pletely unserviceable, at a moment too when it was of vital imjiortance that 
ever}" round should be most effective, for instance in the passage of rivers, 
on boat seiTices, and * by the troops being unavoidably exposed to heavy 
rains, is a fact known to all practical naval and militai'y men. 

It must also be well known, that the cartridges now in use are very liable, 
from the loose way in which they are enveloi)ed in paper, to shake out the 
powder, which,, after a march or field-day, will be found in the bottom of the 
soldier's pouch ; and it has been by no ilieuns an unusual occurrence for the 
pouch of a front rank man to blow up, by a spark from his comrade in his 
rear igniting this loose jiowder. 

Economy, simplicity and expedition have also been studied in their ma- 
nufacture ; for it can be shown, that with all the advantages here described, 
these cartridges could he supplied at about the same cost as the preseiii 
clumsy, inefliicieiit article of that denomination, and by the application of a 
little simple machinery, the manual labour would be very much lessoned, 
which, at times, on a sudden demand, might he wvy important, bv the 
prepamtion of a large quantity in a short space of time ; and as blank 
ammunition is liable to great deterioration from damp magazines and other 
casualties, it would lie, probably, an object worthy the consideration of the 
ordnance, (hearing in mind that no increase in price would be caused by 
the water-proof preparation,) to cause the whole, whether ball or blank, t,o bo 
made as proposed. 

The ease with which the soldier can bite olT the tqu, to jirimc and jead, is 
quite equal to the commoii one ; neither will the water -proof cartndges be 
more liable to injury by friction m carriage, when ^aeked in the simple way 
now in practice,* The oflicor who has projected these cartridges courts the 
criticism and tests which it may be deemed proper to subject them to. 

SAPATA. 

The sapata, or temporary shoe, is strongly rccomnlcndcd on an expe- 
dition being ordered for a foreign campaign . Those olliccrs and men 
who tad the good fortune to scr\e in the peuiusular army, as well as 
many others on other services, must ha\e seen, with distress, (if they did not 
themselves sutler,) the inconvciiieiieo many of their comrades were jiut to 
by the loss of their shoes, (an article so indispensable to the soldier,) a* a 
time too when a suppl} was not at hand, iieilln*!* could they be purchased; 
for iiifitance, Sir John Moor*'s retreat to Corunna, and on various other 
occasions. ' 

It IS therefore proposed that every soldier should be Ids owm shoemaker ; 
that he should he sIiowm how to cut out and ^briii the sapata; and as the 
Brtibh soldier is so fortunate, except under very extraordinary circunislances, 
to be furnished wdth his daily ration of beef, and that very frequently too in 
pa,nts of a country distant from a commissariat depot, and when their cou- 
vey£ytjces could not get at him with a supply, yet where bullocks can be 
driven, as is the usage on 8er\ice— a man, then, in this emergency, has 
only to attend at the slaughtering,- place, and supply himself with a piece of 
hide of sufficient size, and, without much nigenuity; or any tool but a knife 
and the point of his bayonet, will be able to supply a substitute for shoes, 
soft and^tasy, to his probably already galled soles, and be ready for the 
march again in the short space of from teii'^o twenty minutes. 

It is also desirable that each man should be supplied, on leaving England, 
with a pair of these hide shoes, not only as a pattern to cut out otheis by, 
but as a resource in case of need ; and they may be? very usefully disposed of 
inside the jacket on the soldier s back, by being placed one on each shoulder, 
(being attached by a couple of tapJs,) with a view to guard them from the 
friction and gall of his knapsack straps, without adding much to tne weight 
of his overcharged back. 
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THE SELF-FIXTNG BAYONET. 

The self-fixinpf bayonet to the Bohlier s musket ithou^h a contrivance of 
itself not altogether new) is respectfully submitted to the General command- 
inf; in chief, with a vipw to obviate some erils to which the infantry seiwicc 
of liis Majesty's army is at present liable. 

It must be well known to cominaijdiiif; oflicers and captains of companies, 
that the present mode of fixinf? tjje bayonet is attended with much incon- 
venience, as w'ell as resulting in much expense, by the men violently striking; 
the socket (to unfix,) and thereby kuocking off the sif^hts; and not unfre- 
qyently the socket itself is put out of repair. In cases of embarking; and 
disembarkinf;, iryiny bayonets have been lost overboard by their fitting loo 
loosely in the scabbards ; and by being accidentally reversed, must, and do 
necessarily fall out. 

Oflicers wdio have served at the investment and storming of fortified places 
cun. readily bear testimony to the many distressing casualties, which have 
occi/red, both to men waiting to ascend the ladd(.1*s, as well as to those who, 
from some accident or tiifling wound, have let go their hold when*on the 
ladders : those in the former case having received the bayonet fall on them 
trom a killed or woimded comrade, and those ^in the latter case, by falling 
on the bf^yonets of the men assembled below. It will be clearly shown, 
that these evils may he initigateA, if not entirely obviated, by the self-fixing 
ohvonel, as it can safely bo allowed to remain in its unfixed position, until 
the rr^inent of its beiig required for actual service, the fixing being instan- 
taneous. 0 • • 

It should he observed also, that the only article of furniture of w^hich the 
musket is deprived by the substitution of the self-fixinff bayonet, is the 
“ sling," to winch the soldier, for his own convenience, attaches no import- 
ance, as it seldom or ever occurs that fie uses it to carry his lirelocTv, except 
e\l)re.5slY commauded. The ^imjilicdy ind absence of complication in this 
article of military ettupment, together with iti> not being easily put out of 
repair, it is respectfully presumed, will he a strong recommendation to it ; 
and it sliould be obseiTcd, that the same words of command are equally 
applicable to this mode of “ fixing bayonets ” as heretofore, though with a 
less number of uiovcmonts, and with iniich less noise; when, after coming 
to the “ port,’- the word “ charge bayonets" is given, the men have only 
simultaneously to pull the front trigger by whicli the bayonet is released; 
the rear rank might receive the word to “fix 'riVom the recover taking a pace 
to the riglU to form an intJrval ; to “unfix,’’ the motion is much morC simple 
than that now in practice. On the word “ unfix," the thumb of the right 
hand is ])laced on tlie spring knob at the heel Af the bayonet, when, by 
pressure, it instantly falls from its perpendicular, and by sliding that hamk 
down the hack of it, the point readily finds its place in tin* groove at the head 
«f the stock, from whence the concussion of firing, or any sudden blovv,*vill 
not cause it to escape. Light infantry, or troops »*mployed as such, w^l find 
the bayonet afjjird them a (losirable rest from which to take their aim, and 
wdiich can bo aft’eeted at pleasure (the bayonet being suspended from the 
muzzje) by raising or tfepiit^ssinff the butt of the musket. It should further 
be observed, that the sulf-lixing l)a>onct can readily, and at a very trifling 
expense, be fitted to the firelocjfts now in possession of regimelits, as well 
as store arms, and that the proseiij bfiyonets would also tic made applicable 
for the purpose. ^ 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

FRANCE. 

NEW TELEGRAPH. 

The following deacriptioii of tho day and night telegraph, which has heeii 
lately brought into operation at Rouen^. has been coramunicated to us ; — 
“ The telegraph^ in comfnon use in France have three arms, which form 
the figure of a Z when in a state of inactivity ; but those just introduced by 
Ferrier have but two ; and the arms do' not stand in immediate connexion 
together, but are attacdied to two \ertical poles, with an interval of ten fe^jt 
between them. Two lanterns are fastened to the extremities of both these 
arms; one of them stationary, and the other so adjusted as to tra\el round 
its companion. A fifth lantern is placed between the t\^o poles, and has a 
horizontal motion. The \arious positions of these fi\e points, with respect 
to each other, constitute the several signals. This mechanism answers 
equally well whether for dViy or night use ; for the lanterns, being cdjted 
With black, are as distinctly visible on a fine day, as they arc, from their 
lights, on a dark night 

MILITARY SCHOOLS. 

The grants voted for the support of these establishments during the pre- 


sent financial year (1833-4) are as follow’ : — 

Polytechnic School f . . . r . £28.7^(P 

School of St. Cyr • » . • » 22,800 

Royal Military fcollcge of La FUVho • "• , 13,920 

Cavalry School .... 7,320 

Special School for the Staff .... 2,000 


Schorl of Practice for the Artillery pnd Engineers at Mefz 3,680 

Military Schools of the second class, called ** Gymiiases Mihtaires ” 3,200 

X8 1,680 

FORTIFIED POINTS AND N VVAL PORTS. 

France abounds in fortresses, and some of them rank among the strongest 
in Europe. The most important on the list are Dunkirk, Bergues, Lillc, 


♦ We may here observe, that Trojanski, ])rofc'»sor of Classical Literature at Cra- 
cow, has clearly shown that telegraphs, coiisistiiig of H\e hghts, exhibited on 'the 
summits of hills and mountains, were known to the Greeks and Kommis. His mam 
proofs are derived from several passages in Ceesar’s Narrative of his Wars in Gaul, 
in which mention is made of ** letter telegraphs,’* r^.id from which it would appear 
that the ancient Gauls were the first inventors of the art. — Ki>. 

•}■ An idea of the proportion of officers which this celebrated establishment prepares 
for the civil and military services respectively may be formed from the subsequent 
data ; namely, that out of 3501 pupils, as many as 2740 have entered into the artil- 
lery and engineers, and 761 have chosen the service of the mines, or of the Pants-et- 
ChausBteSy for their career. It appears that the jiupils are not assigned to any par- 
ticular service after examination into their several qiialifie'itions, but ore called upon 
to choose for themselves a twelvemonth beforehand. In Napoleon’s time, tha more 
rational plaq of awarding the service according to th6 qualiticationi was pursued. 
The schoorwas originally set on foot in 1794, iq consequence of a report made to the 
legislature by the C^niml^teeof Public Salety : its first appellation was The School 
of Public W^orks,’* which it exdiangu^^ for its present namc^ in the following year. 
The pupils did not board or lodge under its roof, until they played a distinguished 
partm a theatrical row in 1807, when Na^Voleon ordered them to be quartered in bar- 
racks. Since that tkne, be.sides the science of fortification and gunnery, their range 
of study has embraced mechanics, the arts of design, geogranhy, chemistry, natural 
and experimental philosophy, and the German language. The ordqiary number of 
pupils IB about thiee hundred, aud four and twenty of them are educated at the public 
expense. ^ 
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Douai, Cambrai, Valenciennes, Cond^, Maubeufje, Avesne, Rocroy, Givet 
andCharlemontiMezibres, Sedan, Thionville, Metz, Bitche, and Weissember^, 
on her northern frontier, on the borders of Belgium, and near the confines 
of the Prussian and Bavarian dominions ; Huguenau, Strasbourg, Schele- 
stadt, and Neu-Brisach, on her eastern frontiers, next central Germany ; 
Belfort, Besan^on, and the new fort De l Ecduse, on the same frontier, ad- 
joiniiiff Switzerland ; Grenoble and£rian<;on on the borders of the Sardinian 
dominions ; Perpignan, Bcllegank, and Mont Lefuis, on fhe eastern fron- 
tier of Spain ; and St. Jean- Pied-de- Port and Bayonne, on her western 
quarter. According to the scheme ‘lately propounded by Colonql Bricque- 
■^le's hero, who brought back caravan-loads of pictures and other spoils, 
but not one solitary piece of cannon, as trophies of his exploits in the Penin- 
sula, Toulouse in the south, and Nantes and Tours in the west, are to be 
added to this array of embrasured bulwarks. Paris, also, is to be guarded 
by an entrenched camp between Nogent and St. Denis, a circle of detached 
forts around it, and a regular circumvallation or ^'rdle of high walls, as an 
enefinte de suretv. It has, however, been jn-oved, beyond dispute^ by the 
first native military authorities, that this project of Marshal Soult is overtly 
and ridiculously inefficient as regards an invading foe, but that it is covertly 
devised to admiratSm as a means of keeping the hproarious blood of his 
master’s loving lieges of Paris ” at the cooling point. His Excellency the 
l^hiistcr of fund all the world knows how indisputable a claim the 
but'dicry of Toulouse has given him to that title,) having one day asserted 
in thi Lower Chamllbr, that not a cannon from the nearest of those forts 
could endanger a siugl) (iiiinney-pot witliiii ^\\e precincts of the French 
.metropolis, it has been jiroved, by actual admeasurement, Jbat eight at least 
of the intended forts, if only armed with 1‘2-inch Gomer mortai-s, or simple 
24 pounders, could level the “ encciut|) do siftrete” ! and a prettj^ consider- 
able fraction of our “ good eijy *’ to boot, to a plane line with their site. But 
who could expect good faith in such a (fuarter? Not a soul in the old or 
new world, we reckon, barring his new cronies at Whitehall ; much less one 
who has served under him and sums up a relentless fire of facts in his 
onslaught upon the Marshal's feint, by neatly adding, “ Our souls may well 
he disquieted within us, when we come to recollect, that each of these forts is 
to be manned with a garrison of a thousand muskets, an armament of eighty 
Inouthpicccs df iron, and a save-all, where five and twenty thousand good 
and true pounds of powder are to be kept under his Majesty’s lock and 
key.” 

We had almost forgotten the Naval Ports of France: these, ^Vliich are 
supplied with slips and dock-yards, comprise Brest, Toulon, Rochefort, 
Cherbourg, and L’Orioiit. ‘Corvettes and sloops are also built at Bayonne,’ 
Nantes, and St. Servan. 

PRUSSIA. 

BERLIN. ^ 

The plan which is said to be in contemplation for remodelling the School 
of Artillery and Engineers has excited great sensation. It scenw to be the in- 
tention to render the officers, wfio are prosecuting their studies in it, liable to 
three examinations : tbfe first for the purpose of determining their admission 
to the Military School; the segoiul for that of ascertaining tlfoir fitness to* 
receive an officer’s commissieit, and wear the unifoigu of the rank ; and the 
third for that of establishing their claiii| to the grade of an officer of artil- 
lory. Such as mil}" not he inclined pr able to pass these three examinations, 
will be allowed to enter the infantry and cavalry solely. The latter two 
branches of our military establishmoijt have, however, ttiken so much fire at 
the degradation, which they conceive such a plan calculated to indict upon 
them in the eyes of tlie whole country, that there appears little chance of its 
heing^5^lfrried intci execution. , • 
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SWLDEN. 

KARLSCRONA, 

Sweden possesses but'few strong places, and not ona in those quarters of 
the kingdom which are exposed to the attacks of her Russian neighbour; 
for the citadels of Waxliolm and Fridrichsburg, which command the en- 
trance into the port of Stockholm, are too insignificant to come within the 
denomination of /ortressep. The onlv points which deserve such a name, are 
Karlscrona, Christianstaa, and Ny Elisbcrg ; and to these, when the works 
which have been for some years in progress are completed, will bo added The 
extensive and formidable fortress of Vanaes. The great naval port of the 
Swedish crown is Karlscrona, which has a road^ted capable of holding "a 
hundred sail of the line, and has two basins or docks, the Oldest of which is 
excavated in the solid rock to a depth of eighty feet, its width being two 
hundred ; nor is the new basin, which is partly protected \)y a copper roof, 
of inferior capability. Great pains have been taken of lato years in fortify- 
ing this important post: ♦he works were begun in IHJO, and will not be 
finished until 1837. They arc chiefly directed to the construction of a 
citadel of great strength on an isolated rock, which commands the only navi- 
gable inlet into the harbour ; it will be a thousand feet in breadth, and two 
thousand in frontage, and he armed with four hundred pieces of cannon. 
The ramparts, which arc nowhere less thn.n t\venty feet high, are built of 
large blocks of granite, bound together with a species of cement which be- 
comes nearly as hard as the granite itself; and the whole of the works are 
so admirably planned and constructed, that when ivl. de St. Simon, the 
French ambassador, inspected them in com})any with the Swedish sovereign 
last summer, he remarked, that he had been hUlicrto led to conceive there 
"Nvas no naval station in Eurojie which could compare with Cheri>ourg, but 
that now,.ha\ing seen Karlscrona, In'* was forced to admit, that it bore away 
the palm. 

ARABIA. 

THE MU*'>CVT .SOLDI KRV. 

“ On my arrival at Muscat I saluted Ins inajeftly the Imam with thirfocu 
guns, which were answered from the land gun by gun ; and a short time 
afterwards he sent off a launch to me witli a cargo of fruit and three sheep 
as a present. Having olitaiued pennissioii to land and pay him my respects, 
I disembarked at ton the next morning, attended by the captain of an x\rab 
frigate, who was to act as my kitcrpreler, and made mj wa) to the palaCo, 
where I *was most graciously received. * * * * The Aral s concern 

themselves little about trade, having a preferable relisli for war and a mari- 
time life. Some of their t1*oops still make use of^he matchlock : this weapon 
is not so obnoxious to their climate, which is extremely dry, as it would be 
to ours ; for our rains and humid atmosphere would frequently render it 
unserviceable. The match, which appeared to me to be made of cotton, is 
scarcel,v so thick as onc'.s httle finger; it is wound round the stock of the 
piece, between the butt-ciid and tlie lower exti-ginity of the ^barrel ; one of 
it.s ends is g'-asptnl by a kind of cot'k, fitted to the g\in much in the same 
way as it is to our own ; this cock falls, by tne action of a trigger, on a small 
chimney filled with powder, into whicdi the match descends; and in this 
way the clhiVgc is exploded. Others of the Arab soldiery have no other 
equipments than small jihields made of rhinoceros’ hides, w'hich are brought 
from Zannihar, one of the Imam's dependencie.s. It is a mere weapon of 
defence, of a circular shape, and about the size of a plate •; it is held in hand 
with the aid of a strap, and used in averting a sabre slash. Their sole 
weapon of oft'ence is a long sword-b^de, straight, broad, and exceedingly 
llexible and keen-edged : notwithstanaing its size, it is remarkable^ for its 
lightness, and tl\p metal appeared to me to be admirably tempered.* Their 
officers are generally armed with daggers and Damascus swords/'— 

</ a letter from a French officer. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Description of a Design for a National Naval Monument, 

By .Thomas Bellamy, Architect. 

We have {^eat pleasure in making known the details and object of a very 
noble monument, the design of which wo have seep, and consider highly 
• creditable to the taste and talents ftf its author, Mr. Bellamy, as well as 
strikingly calculated to effect the purixise in view. 

It has been urged, as a reproach to England, that, although prcjcmineiit 
in sft-ms, she boasts but few public records either of her naval or military 
achievements; thhs, events, the commemoration of which contributed so 
largely to the splendour and magniliccnce of Rome and other capitals liave 
acoaiinulated till we find the catalogue of national gratitude so vast, as to 
render it difficult to determine what particular deed should be selected for 
illustration. • 

The deeds of Nelson, though unhonoured to the present time, are still 
fresh in our memories : and Trafalgar, a name which the Genius of Victory 
registered with him at, his death, lingers on the ear of tjiose who glory in 
‘‘ The th.it’s braved a thousamf years 
The battl^and breeze.” 

Of late, tho'Governincnt has indicated a dt*sire to perpetuate the remem- 
brancer of Nelson, by a‘^signing to one of the most conspicuous features of 
the rocctit metropolitan improvements, the »an^ of his last victory; but 
whether this may ho hailed as the prelude to an) ulterior object is not gene- 
raJly known, or whether Trafalgar Square, like its neighbofiring Waterloo 
Place, is destined to be eommeuiorative in naim; alone. 

That so large an area as the Scpiar^ in question should rematn alto- 
gether unappr()])rialed is higl/iy iinprobyble : and }et it W’oiild perhaps 
he difficult to (juote .tny ^ulualion less avadabie for a public edifice of mag- 
iiiludo ; it would require to be of colossal proportion, in order that it might, as 
a central feature, take its jirojKT place with relation to surrounding build- 
ings, while it .should not obstiuct the >icvv of those objects which combine 
to render this quadrangle b) far the finest in the metropolis. 

The present (Jcsign, at the same time that it contemplates an appro- 
priation of the Siiuare in a manner void of objection on the above grounds, 
IS inU'iided to convey an idea of A Natiomil Monument to the Naval Glory 
of England;^ it consist.s of series of terraces, variously decorated, but all 
combining to proclaim its sjiecific character. 

The lowermost terrace is iiilendcd chieffy to equalize the levels of the 
ground ; but it also constitutes a very important feature, by presenting an 
expansive platform or base to the remainder of the composition. 

Jts decorations are figures of reposing lions, and candelabra of bronzy, 
charged with eniblematieal devices, and sunuuunteil by spheres. ^ 

The principal terrace is bounded by a hreast-work and pedestals ; the 
latter surmounted by colossal* statues in bronze of renowuicd adniirals, and 
bearing sculptured relieved qf dolpkiiis, tridents, and prows of ships. 

The blocks, dividing the ^teps are surmounted by sea-horjjcs. 

The third and most elevated terrace circumscribes the base of central 
circular pedestal, which sustains ii*scalcff statue, in bri^nzef of his Majesty, 
and is approached through the lour ^pen uavilions which radiate from the 
octangular poditim or Jiasemcnt ; these pavuions are crowned by trophies, in 
bronze. The steps are fiaiikcd by bloclfs bearing sea-horses. 

• Each face of the podium, helwceii the pavdions, is eiirndied by an alto- 
relievo, illustrative of some signal event iff the naval annals of the country, 
and by a rfecuuibeiit colossal figure characteristic of one of tlK^four quarters 
of the glojje. 
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These would all be mirrored hi the spacious basins which are formed 
between the radiatine pavilions on each face of this division of the design, 
from which sets woulj issue so as to constitute four distinct fountains. * 

The building represented in the rear of the moJument, although strictly 
adapted in all its dimensions to the site selected for .the Nationiu Gallery, 
and to the peculiar provisions which it demands, "is only substituted, from 
necessity, for that which is to be carried into execution, the design for 
which is unknown to Mr. Bellamy. ^ 

Transatlantic Sketches. By Cojit. Albxandbr, 42d Highlanders. 

Of a profession proverbially errant, both by duty and inclination. Cap- 
tain Alexander has proved himself the most locomotive .member. This re- 
mark, as applied to mere change of place, would, we admit, be but an indif- 
ferent compliment to that officer, who, it is but just to say, both by the 
motives which have led him to undertake expeditions so distant and difli- 
cult, and by the recorded results of a spirit of enterprise and research so 
creditably directed, has acquired no coiniiion claims upon public a*Ml pro- 
fessional respect. 

It has already been our grateful office to offer our fa^^urable testimony to 
the merit of earlier produ?tions of Captain Alexander, who, from the very 
outset of his career, has been a disciple of the Peripatetic phil''sophy. 

Qiiffi regio iu terris siii non plena laboris ? 

Of his several performances, the work before us is, undoubtedly, |jbe best 
written, as well as the most various and cntertainrtig. The natur Ji exube- 
rance of a youtliful fane) has been judiciously pruned, and the tempering 
power of raatnrer experience has repressed the luxuriance of language and 
sentiment common to the spring-time of life, which cold-blooded criticism 
condemns, because it cannot, ur lias ceased to participate. 

The descriptions of our military traveller are so fresh, his observation is 
so vigilant, and his opinions art* so conmioii-sensible and fair, yet unpre- 
tending, that we follow liini through Ills de\ious and diversiOed wanderings 
with equal confidence and relish. To describe or comment ou his course 
would, we hope, be as superfluous as it certainly would be difficult with 
due regard to our contracted limits ; and, in lieu of extracts, which the 
pressure of original matter usually excludes from our pages, we refer our 
readers to the volumes themselves, iu the full assurance that our comxades 
will be agreeably repaid by their porusal. 

“ Jn the beginning of says the author, “ being unattached lo any 

regiment, and having already visited many parts of the Old V/orld, I deter- 
mined on an exiieditipn to the New, previous to returning to full pay. I 
communicated my intention to the Secretary of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, and to other literary and scientific individuals, and volunteered to 
execute commissions for them in America or the West Indies. 1 thus 
Obtained a series of interrogatories to answer; and in collecting information 
for myself, had my aUention directed to other matters of great interest, 
which I might otherwise have omitted to notice.” 

With these laudable views, cermbining the utile and dulce. Captain Alex- 
ander traversed, with a profitable rapidity pvjculiar to himself, the West 
Indies, Guiana, United States, Canada, &c., incliCiding a range of some sixteen 
thousand miles per mare, per terram.’’ This is high-pressure travelling. 

We are again compelled to postpone a crowd of Crtical Notices of 
Books, &c. b ' 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, July 19th. 

Mr. Editor, — Portsmouth is at the height of its season: it being Free 
Mart fair, a much looljed for occasion for exciting the faculties of our pre- 
cocious youth, and of heightening the despair of /ho saints, —for here the 
extremes of society meet. Here, «ow, you may view, among many other 
sijihts “ fair to see,*’ wild beasts, birds, and fishes, from all unknown parts 
of the world, and panoramas of all ‘events, from the embarkation of Noah 
ddvvn to the incrustation of Captain Ross. Many other things have we also 
in this famed depot, fit for the attention of our visiters, though some of them, 
I fear, scarcely attract attention, albeit meriting much. And first, tliere is 
the bust of the prince (afterwards Charles I.) ere(‘ted to his honour when he 
landed here on his return from his knight-errant expedition into Spain ; 
second, there is the house w'herein the Duke of* Buckingham, of amorous 
moifiory, w^as stabbed by Felton ; and third, (hut this is quite recent,) we 
have a breach in.the w^all — yea, a breach, a practicable breach — knocked 
out lately with convicts’ axes, in order to open a nejv road from llie town 
to Southsca, for the accommodation of the carfiage-keoping public' -about 
six in iiuni*l>er; hut wdiich^-thero jDcing some inforinalit} in the proceedings, 
is^Rift in picturesque incompleteness, crumbling and fragmented, in all duly 
cmhltuniitic of w'ar's labours. 

Yesterday, how^ever* a superior attraction caused the sights to ho over- 
looked, and the fair to lyo deserted : we were ftonoured by the presence of 
the heiress presumptive and her august mother, who came from Norris 
Castle, near Cowts, to witness the launch of the Racer, a vessel on Cajit. 
S}iuond's construction, — a construction, in th6 opinion of some judges, ad- 
mirable for small vessel*^, but vot well adapted for large ones. The day was 
auspicious, although calm, which, to sailors, at first sight may seem a para- 
dox : light shilling clouds tempered the sun's ardour, and the absence of 
wind was supplied by a steamer, which, taking the Emerald cutter in tow, 
rapidly wheeled her over from the island to Portsmouth ; the forts saluting, 
and the ships of war cheering from their yards, as she passed up the harbour 
to her moorings. • 

Admiral Sir ‘Thomas ‘Williams, attended by the principal officers in com- 
mission, m their respective barges, immediately came alongside and con- 
veyed the royal party in d:<o state to the north end of the doclv-yard„wdicre 
the ecremohy was to take idace. The standard soon lloatcd on the highest 
building in the yard, and a few' minutes after, the ne^v created \essel, named 
by her Royal Highness, leff her cradle, and became “ a thing of life,” 
amidst the* plaudits of the spectators. Thence, the royal procession, in all* 
the pomp of measured strokes, and streaming banners, and tlying pennons, 
/ow^ed down the harbour to visit the Yietory, duh ni^'pared for the llatterTng 
occasion, by having her decks and ladders coverea with red cloth. Aflnidst 
the roar of cannon and the Tolling of drums — what a sidutalioi^for ladies ! 

■ — their Royal Highnesses, escor/od by flic commander-in-chiel, set foot on 
the quarter deck, where Latly Williams, with other distinguished individuals, 
were already w'aiting to receive them. The brass plate, that mari^ the spot 
where Nelson fell, attracted theiJ* attci^tion, W’e were glad^o observe, beyond 
every other thing in the chara^erisltc and splendid sctfne before them. The 
Duchess 6f Ident’s fine countenance wait beaming with gratification, and 
the self-possession !ind retiring elegant manners of the l*rincess Victoria, 

, who was simply attired in green — in allusion, perluips, ^to her yacht, the 
Emerald,- - excited universal interest. flVhat pleasing ideas were called up 
by the awaociatioii of her name with that of the immortal ship she was stand- 
ing in ! Led by it, in the good old times of eourtesye and poeSye, a chronicler 
would htivb let his 5ancy soar, and Imve written,* that the goddess of Victory 
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had descended to her temple in the ‘lorm of a fair and youthful princess, to 
visit the shrine of her favourite son. 

The officers of the tihip haNiu^ been severally presented, the^ Royal 
Highnesses walked round the decks, evincing great Jileasurct at cwything 
they saw, as well they niighl, for it is seldom that a ship is seen ill such 
beautiful order. Perhaps no sliip was ever before honoured by royalT^^with 
so minute an inspection ; for, descending below the common Ultima Thule, 
then* Royal llighllcshe^«,vent into the cockpit, on the laiboatd side of which 
is the cabin \^ here Nelson died. After remaining a few minutes in that 
interesting s})ut, which is preserved with religious care, they went forw ard, 
along the* tiers, admired the tastefully-arranged store-rooms and armoup, 
and then dived into the fore-hold to taste some water, pu^pe as crystal and 
fresh as a spring, which had been standing there above two years in a tank. 

Oh, tank ! tank ! tank ! more precious to the sailor than the golden vases 
of Persia, or the diainond-rimnied goblets of the Ottoman, who shall do thy 
merits justice? who shall jiaint the manifold blessings lliuu imparl e4»t to 
those whose home i^ on tlie deep? who, but the hapless mortal doonn^d to 
calms oil tropic seas, casting his eyes in \aiii to heaven for rain, who, but 
the fexered wretch wl ose parclied lips lici\e turned with loathing from the 
putrid, slimy iKiuid (^igeiiclcred in casks, can truly ftjipreciate thy value ? 
Glory to thee, oh tank ! thou earnest the water of thcTiiames, iivts original 
purity, to minple with the sacred stream of theJGanges, and thou cnaldcst 
the rigid Mussulman to cry a miracle, as he performs his ablutions in water 
ten thousand miles from its soune, as fiesh and as c,>ol as the rill fnpa his 
marble fountain. Beiiefu^nit lank! dispoiiser^of health, and comfort, and 
luxury to hundreds of thousands, had 1 in\ente(l thee, 1 would drop my 
patronymic and* call myself Tank, - my crest should be a tank— my house 
hold utensils should he in the form of tanks; and if I came to the peerage, 
I would'blend thee with luy title- would dispute thee with my Lord Tank- 
erville. 

Such fatigues, sliding under low decks, and climbing up and down steep 
ladders, deser\ed some lespite ; so, tlRwefore, emerging once more into day^- 
light, their Royal Higlinesses sat down at one of the mess-tables on the 
low’er deck, and regaled themsehos with ships allowance, — beef, biscuit, 
and grog, partaking of tbe two former articles with gustt/, and sulficiently 
honouring tbe latter l)y putting it to Iheir bps. Dearly wilhthe Jacks lo,ve 
them for tins simple aet. 

In fine, after Inning delighted everybody with their condescension and 
atfability, their Royal IJigbiiesses quitted the Victory, and row,ed again in 
the same state, d la VuntiefiNC, to the dock-yard, the procession threading 
its way through the innamerable boats that Ir d collected in gay and fanci- 
ful order, and greatly eiilnened the scene. Landing at the King's Stairs, 
they went up to tbe Adiiiiral's bouse, where a suui/tuous dfjeunf’ was pre- 
pared ; of which Inn in g partaken, they re-embarked in the Emerald, and le/l 
the harbour greeted cyilhu^iastic cheering from the j^men-of-war, y achts, 
and merehant-^ esscls by which they passed. - ^^ong may they live to enjoy 
the station, which their virtues so eminently adorn ! 

M Tyuo. 


Portsmouth. July 20, 1833. 

Mr. Editor, — The Portsmouth detachment of marines for Pembroke 
dockyard were embarked in his Majesty’s steamer Salamander, (instead of 
the Dee,) and proceeded on the 21st June to that port. The Chatham por- 
tion went direct from tlumce, also, in a king's steam vessel. 

June 23. — It is expected llie fiial reductions of the mechanics, StJ., of 
the d(>ckyards generally will be effected this month. A party have been 
transferred from hence to the eastern yards, and sailed in the Diligent naval 
Uansporty and several moru selected lor superannuation j so that ib is to be 
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hoped no more surveys or inspections will take place : for the constant call- 
ing men up before the surgeons is not only most disagreeable but diagust- 
ing to .^ir feelings ; ^nd many of them, if they had not years of servitude, 
whicl^ijr’would-be bad policy to relinquish, would at once quit their employ- 
monj^ather than submit to a repetition of the annoyance. On this dockyard 
wall a notice has been exhibited, stating that a number of masons and 
labourers are i;equired* to perform gome work in the metal mills : this is 
exactly as T anticipated ; the occajyonal hire of such individuals relieves the 
country of superannuation, and gets the work quickly performed ; the people 
are paid for the job, and the sooner h is done the earlier they receive their 
re*nuncration. I fancy a great deal of occasional work in the dockyards 
might be effectcAin the same manner, particularly in the painting and stone- 
masonry departments : for there is no lack of able and efficient men to be 
hired in the town ready to perform any specified work by contract, and 
there can be no objection to this plan in time of peace. But in war the 
Government should ha\e every brancli of worl^ within themselves, and 
peojxh of all tradi's and professions ready for emplfiyinent on everj emer- 
geiify. When the dock} ard arrangements for the pay and employment of 
the mechanics on the se\eral establishments are completed, they are to be 
divided into classes, diid have day-pa} instead of task 'or piece work. That 
the proper •(juantity of w ork may be performed, a number of subordinate 
oflioLM-M, at salaries of 100/.* a-) ear* are to be selected to superintend. The 
lirCsent uieasurcM's will be siipcraiiiuiated, but offers have been made to them 
to tatc%tlie ri(‘\v appoirifiiient, and some have accepted it. 

As I am sun' these arrjngc'ments have bee’ri adopted by Government from 
a sinc('re wish to economh'e the public money and stores, jt is but fair to 
tfive them every credit for the undertakin<i : and as it is now pretty well 
understood tliat no further alterations qfc likcHy to occur to worry rfie men, 
ever} endeavour ought to be used by the leading persons in his Majesty's 
dock} arils ibrouglioyt the king(lom to carfv strictly into effect the wishes of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty: fop however much men may 
diller ill opinion as to the policy of the Government operations, it is the 
lioinidcn duty of every subordinate officer to help and assist all in his power 
and comply with and obey his instructions w ith despatch, willingness, an , 
accOvdins to the iwiplied vvi'^hes of his superiors, or else resign his trust. 

J iink(' these (^f)sei valioiis in conseiinence of the grumblers at this port 
being coii.stantlv on the look-out for complaint of, and animadversion on, the 
AdiAiiMlty ])lans, without wyitmg for a trial. Numbers were of opinion, and 
possibly are *,till so, that there would be a total interruption to naval business 
when the C'ommaiidor in C'hief moved into the dockyard, as if nothing could 
1 k‘ done by him hut what originated in High Streef, — whereas every mat- 
ter appear^ to go on smooth in the places selected; the Gommander-in- • 
Ghief and Admival-Superiiiteudent’s offices are contiguous ; and when the 
signal-house is erected in the doek}ard, there will not bo occasion for aRy 
inti'rcourse with the town. Tlie Spithead orderly •boat lands at the King's 
Stairs instead of, llie Sally- l?ort, and the crews of the boats can always be 
under (‘over in bad wealjier, instead of straying away and ramtiling into 
public Jiouses, obtaining more liijuor than was prudent, and getting into 
difficulty on board. • . 

A list of the B-oyal Yacht Club, corrected to May last, has been published. 

It contains names of members •ifumi>eraig to 14G, of vuliicff upw’ards of 100 
have vessels, yiie commodore’s (Lord Yafborough) is a ship of 351 tons. 
The Vice-commodore (the Earl of Bqjfast,) a brig of 331. Lord Vernon 
has a brig of ‘292 tons, the Honourable Capt. Grevillc a brig of 175, and H. 
Thorold, Es(p one of IjO tons, each. Tli|; reiuaiiuler are principally cutters 
and schooners. His Grace the Duke of Norfolk's cutter, Arundel, is 210 tons 
register, and 1^3 disphicciiieiit : several of them are upwaids of 100-ton 
vessels, and# they gra^lually reduce to, a yawl of tons out of Plymouth. 
The honorary members of the club are chiefly composed of admirals and 
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captains of his Msgesty's navy. His Xjajesty and the IJuke of Gloucester are 
members of the club, and the arrangements are in the most respectable state, 
for the list contains the iiffmes of treasurers, chaplains, s\jrgeon, marine painter, 
agents at Genoa and Cherbourg, and secretary ; and, though.last, not least, 
a weekly newspaper is published at Southampton, with ti\e cOfifnomen of 
“ Royal Yacht Club Gazette.” On looking over the list, it is gratifying to 
perceive the numbers of distinguished individuals that belong thereto, and 
the apparent prospect th^re is of its continuing to increase. No country but 
Great Britain could ever muster such a selection of beautiful vessels, or 
maintain them and their crews in the 'effective state which they uniformly 
exhibit. The commodore's “ Falcon” sets an example of efficiency and skill. 
Lord Yarborough s coming down is generally the forerunner of the other 
members’ assembling ; and as soon as Parliament is up, most of them and 
their friends wdll hurry away to eiij(»y the sea air. A very strong muster is 
expected at the Cowes Regatta. For some yciU'S the inhabitants of this 
town and Gosport subscribed from two to throe hundred pounds annually to 
the lau<^able purpose of a regatta, and had very good ones ; but, for thrv. last 
two years, it has entirely cea.^ed, and dwindled to a mere boat-race in Stokes 
Bay. Wlietlier it arises fnnn ])overty, lukewarmness, or that a few only of 
the members of the Yacht fllub entered their vessels, <»o that the cui)s were 
scarcely contended for, so it is — the Portsmouth Regatta has hem droj)ped. 
It is a great pity, for there cannot he a hefter place for vessels, to sail round 
than Spithcad, or for boats to pull by than Southsea Beach. There has been 
no lack of sport or rivalry among row-boats, for our r*amerous watcrPH*n are 
proverbial for the management ami excellence of /heir wherries, having to 
contend with fearful weather in the course of their transit to and from Spit- 
head and the iJle of Wight. If the Royal Yacht Club cun heindiiced to 
take the ^Semaphore, m Iligh Street^ as a club-house, the annual r(\gatta will 
soon be re-established, as I hope there is still public spirit enough left in the 
place to induce the natu cs to subs* ‘rihe their two hundred guineas for the 
purchase of a cup or two, a new wherry, and other rewards for the nautical 
amateurs to contend. 

The Royal Irish Yacht Club Regatta look place the earl} part of this 
month, in Dublin Bay. The Marquis of Donegal is the commodore, and 
Sir R. G. Booth, Bart, the vicc-cominodore. I wonder tlie\ arc not both 
members of the Engli^li Yacht Club; hut probably a frier«dly rivalry may 
he the means of extending each, and thus produce a sot of naval amateurs 
fit to cope with any in the world. • 

Captain Hall, in the last series of liis Fragments of I'^oyages and Travels, 
lias devoted several pages to the had system which at prc-.ent prevails in the 
naval service of paying’the seamen from twX'‘to three }'ears’ jiay at a time, 
.when the ship in which they may have heeii serving is paid oft*; so that a 
man receiving wages for that length of time is, in many instances, liable to 
be plundered of money earned liy years of hard toil and piivation, in ore 
nigh^, by getting intr.xi'^-atcd, and when in that state becoming the prey of 
the hoai’d of vagabonds and prostitutes which generally assail Imn the 
moment 1.3 lands. I apprehend -the Admiralty probably see the matter in 
the same light, for the posting-hill in this towm, holding out inducements for 
men to enter on hoard his Majesty's ship Excellent, (the ship stationed in 
the harbour for gun-practice,) among other offers, contains that of being 
paid monthly. VC tlws plan, which is a^opvc^l on hoard that ship and in the 
“ ordinary," answers the purpos^, why might it not he dope in all ships 
stationary in harbour, and gradually throughout the .service? Tlieie can 
be no more difficulty in selecting an officer on hoard a man-of-war to pay 
the crew their wages the 1st of ^ 9 ach month, than there is in the army 
and marines on shore ; and it cannot fail to render the seamen more satis- 
fied with ther condition, and, above all things, prevent them from being 
robbed. It is disgraceful fo notice the scenes which occur in this port some- 
times when a ship is paid off. Sentries placed in diffeifent parts of the ship, 
to prevent boats approaching to smuggle the sailor^ away from their ere- 
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ditors ; instances of their dropping into boats, and the sentry throwing cold 
shot to stave iind sink them ; and if one thing more than another snowed 
the prevalence^ of th# system of defraud, advertisements are occasionally 
inserted in the' local papers, from the bum- boat people, thanking the captain 
and officers for their exertions in getting their demands on the crow liqui- 
dated. Very many officers are of opinion that the plan of extortion, and attempt 
at mutual plunder and robbery, wotld he greatly Reduced, if not effectually 
prevented, by the officers and seaman of the fleet being paid monthly ; and it 
is only .surprising that some of th^ leading and influential men do not 
represent the affair in Parliament — it^\ould then be ascertained* what the 
olflections are. I apprehend there can he none, except in idea, the plan 
never having hebn tried. The Admiralty being aisposcd to afford every 
comfort to the crews of the ships, probably only require the matter to be 
brought forward in a tangible shape, and an Act of Parliament W'ould be 
obtauied for the crews of the British floet to be paid wages monthly instead 
of at jntervaLs of six months. • 

There is scarcely a week passes but one or other of tlie local papem of the 
to\vn has “ remarks,” or a letter from some nautical grumbler, upon the 
never-ending topic “.promotion.*' So much has bcei^ said on the subject, 
and all diffeiing in opinion, that it is a very diflfcult matter to reason upon. 
The inotivS for alluding tp the f|uhjeet is to suggest two things, which, I 
in]a*giiie, would not fail to gi^e general satisfaction, viz.: — That on the 
death of three llag-ofllcers, one captain should be promoted to that rank, 
pnuiddd lie was eligible, according to llie ri'^ulations ishued by his Majesty 
on the 71h July, 1827, wkcif Lord High Adiniriil, and which have been in- 
suirted in ^le Navy List over since. It would be one moatis of materially 
thinning tlie list of captains; for five or six might be removed 1o a retired 
list, befon; the one eligible was selected ; amt, there can be no dotibt, this 
arrangement would be bottiu* ielt in the navy than waiting live years for a 
flag promotion, as vft present. The second plan recommended is, — that all 
promotions of oonimissioned officers in his Majesty’s navy should bo pro- 
mulgated in the J^ondou Gazette, as is done in the army. Naval promotions 
below the rank of admiral are seldom heai’d of until Mr. Murrav’s List 
appears; and mau} officers serving abroad do not hear of their own or 
friends' adv aiiceiifent in the service until they got that quarterly miscellany ; 
whereas, if they were gazetkxl, the London and country papers arc sure to 
republish their names ; and a man must bq employed in a very unfre- 
quented ])art of the globe •indeed, if he does not meet with a newspaper 
oftener tharf a Murray's List. 

His Majesty’s ship Thunder, a vessel of six gups, appointed to survey 
certain parts of the West Indies, and placed under the command of Com- 
mander Richard Owen, arrived at Spilhead on the 2Gth ult., sailed to Ply-* 
mouth for her final orders, and will then proceed on her destination. Lieu- 
ttuiaiits Bird Allen and T. Smith (d) belong to lier^ they have been em- 
plojed before in surveying. The Thunder is fittt^d in all respects fof the 
undertaking; isMurmslied with chronometers and instruments of the best 
'description for nautical smn'eying purposes ; and the Admiralty have selected 
officers' of science, who arp*inchned, as well from ability as from the nau- 
tical information to be derived in that sei*vice, to render their best ai^sistance. 

Her Royal Highness the Duc^j^ss of JCent, and her R%al Highness the 
Princess Victoria, arrived in this gatrison on the 1st Tnstant, on their way 
to Norris Caslle in the Isle of Wight. As\hey had signified their intention 
of entering b) the Lion Gate, the trooi* of the garrison lined the principal 
.street leading to the dockyard. Lieut.-General Sir Colip Campbell, (the 
lieutenant-governor of the garrison,) thef Port Admiral, and other naval and 
military officer!^ were in attendance to receive their Royal Highnesses and 
escort them to the dockyard; from whence, accompanied their suite, 
they emlfhrk-ed and were conveyed aifross the water. As their sojourn will 
be for a month or two, the Emerald yacht has been ordered to be in attend- 
unce, and moorings laid down for her. 
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Hib Majesty's sloop Rapid, of 10 guns, Capt. Switibome. arrived on the 
2d July from the Mediterranean, but had not anything novel to communi- 
cate. She left Malta dh the 27th May, and Gibraltar on the 18th June. I 
will endeavour to get you some particulars of the volcanic ‘eruption called 
Graham's Island, wdiich is now a dangerous shoal, with only eight feet water 
4)n it, and communicate them in my next letter. 

Five or six sloops of war, of 18 gi.ns each, are’ ordered to be brought 
forwaixi for commission. The Ritlema.i, Wasp, Clio, Childers, and Spar- 
rowhawk, are from this place. I understand the Honourable Company's 
Bombay marine will be reduced entirely ; and all the naval force in the 
East Indies placed under the naval Commundcr-in-chief. It is by fur ilie 
most desirable arrangement, and will put an end to any jealousy that might 
occur from two naval powers ever coming in collision, both serving under the 
same flag, but with different powers of command. 

P. 


Devon}X)rt, July 2tlth. 

Mr. Editor, — At the close of my last communication. Major- (ieneral 
Sir James Cockburiv, Bart. K.C.II. was here inspecting this di^i^loll t)f 
Royal Marines ; and after a minute examination of tnem, both in the field 
and on the barrack-parade, he was plea^t d to ^express his ajiprobation of 
their steady conduct and very etlicient state. Some of tlie ollicers oi* Jhe 
corps afterwards had an interview with Sir .James upon the hardships, under 
which the\ labour with regard to their promotion ;^'but so* far froai there 
being any prospect of its bAiig accelerated, it would seem that the lns])ector- 
Generars remarks were rather intended to jirepare the wa) for^ reduction 
of this gallant and most useful corps. 

On the v2d of June thelSulannnder steamer arrived, and on the 21th 
the Dee came in likewise, both with the detojdiment of marines for Mdford, 
and proceeded for that place on tile latter da) . 

On the 2jth the Alban steamer ])roceeded for Milford likewise. The 
Pyramus was commissioned on the 2()lh. On the 27th, the llo>al William, 
120 guns, aiTi\ed from Milford m care of the Salamander and lice steamers, 
and Pantaloon tender; the Ro)al William was \er> ajijuojinati'l) jilaced 
alongside the Ro}dl Adelaide in Hamoaze. The Aliica'n steamer armed 
the same day, and on the 28th she went into e dock from which the Krrdy- 
mion was temporarily removed. On the 20lh the Thunder, siirveMiig \ es- 
se), arrived from Portsmouth. On the lslofJul\ the artisans in the } aid 
commenced the new' system of working by the day. On die 2d 11. M. 
schooner Bike arriied^trom Portugal. On tlie 3d, the Salamander steamer 
and Camel lighter sailed for Millbid with men and stores, to bring round 
the Rodney, a new' OO-guii ship on two decks. Tlie Thunder sailed on the 
4th fur the West Indies. On the 5th the African came out of dock, and 
tf^e Eiidymioii went in again. About half-past tw^o, on the morning of the 
7th,' a fire was discovered on board the San Jos'ef, flag-ship in Hamoaze, 
which seems to ha\e been occasioned b} some carelessncfts on the part of 
the people who were employed m the bwver storoyoom m the lore cockpit, 
where paint-buckets, oil -jars, &c. are kept, since it was there the ignition 
commenc.ed. The mate who had cliargo of the w atch w as the first to dis- 
cover it, and he, , prudently asccriauied i^s exact situation before any alarm 
was given Much judgment and presence of mind were evinced* by Capt. 
Falcon and bis officers; and by 'the prompt and vigorous aj.plication of the 
new engine- pumps recently fitted by Mr. Hcarlo of Devonport, the llames 
wore quenched i)y the time the boats with engines from the other ships in 
Hamoaze had got alongside. It ^ince appears, that the fire had got com- 
plete hold of one of the beams, and had penetrated the scaring, /jonsumiiig 


a great pari 6f it and the adjoining planks. 

8th. the Pantalobn arrived fri^m Portsmouth with supernumeraries. 
ttjjffrAfrican steamer sailed for Falmouth on the 9th. Mr. Meek, the Comp- 
mjter-General of the victualling arrived here on the 10th, and inspected 
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the victuallinpf department. On the ] 1 th the Barracouta packet arrived 
from Falmouth to be repaired. The Romney troop-ship arrived from Ber- 
muda on the 14th, and brought home S3 convicts fiwm thence ; the Romney 
came up Hanfioaze to be refitted. 

On the 17th the Endymion went out of dock, and the Portland, 52, was 
taken in to undergo the usual periodical inspection. The P) ramus went 
from Ilamoaae to the Sound yes^ierday. The Caledonia, Rc\enge, and 
Forte are nearly ready to go out 4)f harl)our, but the destinations of the two 
former are not yet known ; indeed, it is difiiciiU to name any ])articular 
station whereon the services of sufh large ships are now really rc(|uisi(e. 
The Forester brigantine is now on the slip repairing the damage slic sus- 
tained in runnitig on shore at Seilly, and will bo ready for eommissioning 
in a fortnight. The Flora, ()f 46 guns, upon some of the now principles, 
will be laid down wh(*Ti the Forester is launched. Tho Pitiue, a similar 
^hj) to the Flora, is rapidly forming, her keel being laid, and many parts 
of ^10 frame prepared. An alt(‘i*ation of the for^ner practice of scarfing the 
different pieces of the keel is introduced in this sliij). In cutting tjio scarfs 
h()ri>.ontally or on the Hat snrfaee, instead of vertically or by the side, which 
has* hitherto ])r(*vaUed in the King’s yards, though ^iiercliant builders liave 
long used flat scarfs. It does not appear, liiuevei', tliat tliere are any im- 
portant aRvantages in one method o\er tho other. The Rodney arrived last 
opening from Milford and weniVip llamoazc. 

1 remain ^ ours \ ery truly, 

Alpha, 


.Milford Haven. 

On the iSth of June, the anniversary of Waterloo, the launch of the 
Rodiie} , of ‘)‘J guns on tuo decks, took phicc*at i\'uil)r die dock-} yrd. Early 
in the day steam-vessels arvwt'd from Bristol and Swansea, with passengers 
collected by the w*a> at Tenby and llfrhcombe. INumerous spectators also 
repaired to the spot from all parts of tho Principality. Alas! alas ! 

The (l.i\Mi is owreast — the morning lt)^^ers, 

And every weafliei-ghiss is down to showers.’’ 

Unfortunate]^', the w'eather proV(‘d altogelher nnfavonrahle— the rain 
falling inoesjrantly,-- whilst at ('hatham, where a similar spectacle had 
attracted thousands from* tho metroiioh^, the atmosphere was entirely un- 
clouded ; and CACii on tho north coast of Ik'vonshire, within a fmv leagues 
of Pombr*)ke, the sun shone forth in full hnllianry. L)isregarding,JKnve\er, 
daiii]) sliawds, crumpled bonnets, sopjied boa>, and besmirched drapery, a 
numerous part} of our fair countrywomen asven*hled on board theRiwal, 
8o\ereigii } acht, to w itness the launching of the \ cry noblest two-decker 
that ever made her march o’er tho mountain wa^e. The dijek-yard likevAfte 
• Soon exhibited a sea of anxious facc^ ; and tho ceremony of baptism having 
been duly performed by Mrs; Cleueral Adams at ]ength a rattling twenty- 
four pounder ^rom the battery announced that the enormous mass w^is about 
to iiuwo. Allc}es became ‘rheted to. the stern, whicli was Uie only part 
not i:!oncealed by the TofVy roof* a slight agitation succeeded -then a total 
silence aud breathless •expectation the dog-shore gave w ay— deafening 
huzzas followed ; and. assuming her gliding course over the s^jppory ways,, 
the magnificent Rodney, a^ if cag«?r for the figh^. sprung swiltly out into 
her arena uiwm the ocean— a perfect# model of symmetry and strength! 
Tile moment her «^v hole form became vTsible, and she sw'iing round with her 
formidable broadside presented to tfie pi'ople, a feeling of unbounded admi- 
ration silenced the shouts and clamours of the multi tiuUv Never before had 
eyes beheld such a stupendous specilnen of naval architecture. Valmam 
qui meruit ferat. We pretend not to decide between the rival claims of a 
Seppiiigs or a Synonds ; but of this w'c arc^quite sure, fliat no vessel yet 
built, or which may hereafter be constructed ty the present Surveyor of the 
Navy, can ever surpass the Rodney of his predecessor. . ‘ . 
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A laughable circumstance occurred at the moment of this launch taking 
place. A steam^vessel had anchored near the spot, having on board a num- 
ber of passengers from vurious places in <the Bristol Ghannel who came to 
witness the ceremony ; but, as it proved rainy, they took refuge in the cabin^ 
purposing to return to the deck as soon as Hie preparatory signal-gun should 
be fired. When the report was heard a general rush followed, each being 
anxious to get first upon deck ; but suchiwas the scrambling and squeezing 
that the passage and ladder became chokodt— the Rodney went off the stoclw 
during the struggle, and scarcely a tenth of the wlude party succeeded in 
obtaining a sight of that spectacle whicn they bud travelled so many miles 
to behold. * 

Letters have been received at Milford from persons engaged in the African 
expedition for exploring and ascending the Niger. Mr. Hanies, R.N. com- 
manding tlie Quorra steamer, George Chirling, second engineer, and one 
seaman, died of fever at the entrance of the Nun river. The most unhealthy 
part of the ^oyagc would, of course, he the navigation among the swamps of 
the Delta. Laird, Lander, Lieut. Allen, R.N., and e\ery individual be- 
longing to the expedition, with the exception of those we have specified, con- 
tinued to enjo} good lieclth and unabated spirits. The trading speculafaon 
had proved verv suceesstul The brig Columbine having been already laden 
with a ^aluable cargo of palm-oil, ivory, and gold dust, had been di&patched 
for England, and Iut arrival is daily expected. Lander had astonished the 
natives bv his reappearance; and, owing to the punctuality and honour 
with which ho had repaid the former kindness of KinJ> Boy, lhorouglr‘con- 
fidence had been establislied/and the inlluence of a powerful chief uiwn the 
Niger elfectuall) secured. No doubt seems to be entertained but that the 
Eboe country will vield a good pecuniary harvest to this spirited under- 
taking. .. " * 

On the 24tli of June, the Salamander, Admjralty steamer, Commander 
Austin, R.N., and on the ‘26th of June, tbe Dee, AdmiraUy steamer. Com- 
mander Oliver, R.N. arrived at Pembroke doc k-y ard, having on board Major 
Baillie, with other otliccrs, and 200 rojal marines, who are to be employed 
in future in guarding this arsenal. The detachment was immediately put 
on board the Dragon hulk, l}ing upon the mud adjoining the cast wall of 
the dock-yard, which ship has been fitted np as a barrack for'their reception. 

On the 26th of June sailed Il.M. shij> Roval AVilliam, of i20 guns, fof 
Plymouth, attended by H.M. steamers Salamander and Dee, and also by 
H M. brig Pantaloon. The departure of these vev*>ols from Milford Haven 
presented a most novel and interesting spectacle. The wind being atN.W., 
which is rather scant for sailing down the harbour, the Salamander and Dee 
w’erc lashed one on each side of the lofty Royal vVilliam ; then plying their 
engines, and enveloped in smoke, the three ships proceeded seawartl, cling- 
ing together like combatants engaged in a furious battle. Now and then, 
vvlierrthe clouds of vapour ceased for a time to cover this curious group, its 
appearafLice was exceedingly amusing — the long, low steamers seeming to 
hear away their burthen like a jiair of ants runniirg away with a huge beetle. 
At length, however, as they reached the harbour’s mguth, the wind becom- 
ing more favourable, sails were loosed, the tow relinquished, and the tlirt^o- 
decker, impelled by a freshening breeze, sprang a- head of her smoky com- 
panions, as if eager^to assert the supremacy of canvass over steam ; nor did 
the latter recover the lead during the whole v6yage, as in twenty-four hours 
the Royal William accomplished tlife passage from Milford toi* Devon port, 
arriving in Haiuoaze three hours before any other vesse'i of the attendant 
squadron. 

H.M. steamer Alban, commanded by Lieutenant Kennedy, R.N., arrived 
at Pembroke Yard on tlie 27th of June, and sailed from thence on the 14th 
of July.lwund foi Demerara, where she will be stationed in future, to convey 
troops, if* required, to the different parts British Guiaim, or between our 
varigus^ colonies in the West Indies. The Ludlow, a large merchant-ship, 
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chai^red by the Admiralty, and having on board 400 tons of coal, accom- 
panies the Alban upon her voyage, to keep up the ncoessaiy supply of fuel. 

H. M. steamers Salamander and Dee have returned to Milford Haven 
to assist in masting, jury-rigging, and conveying to Devon port H.M. ship 
Rodney, of 02 guns. These steam-ships are very long, and were it not for 
the unsightly paddle-boxes, they would also be extremely handsome vessels. 
They are furnished with *a huge pieces of ordnance, mounted^ upon a tra- 
versing carriage abaft the mizen-mast, the calibre oT which is sufficiently 
large to allow of a man putting his head into its mouth. It carries a ten- 
inch hollow shot or shell to u distance of 3700 yards. WheA fired nVocAe/, 
the hall does not rebound from the surface of the water in a series of para- 
bolic curves, but rutis drilling along like a cricket-ball bowled closely ujion 
the grass; and in this manner is impelled upwards of 1000 yards. Its 
action, therefore, against a llotilla of boats would bo most dcstructhe, cutting 
a lane through them with unerring force ; yet it is so easily worked, that 
four rftOn may turn it in any direction. , 

■ • 
Chatham, June 28th. 

Dear Editor, — Tuesday, the 18th inst. or, as wo sljould rather call it, 
the glorious anniversary of the triumph of British afms, was a day of iieculiar 
attractions hJre, from its having bjen understood that, in addition to the 
intencfed launch of the Waterloo, some military operations of attack and 
defence would he performed by the troops of the garrison. A very large con- 
course 01 ^ visiters ihen’lore crowded into the^ town, while the ri\er was 
studded with steamers and /achts. Atone o'clock®the arrangements for the 
launch being completed, the ceremony of christening having b%en perfomed 
witli the usual formalities, and the stocks removed, the Waterloo glided 
majestically into her proper clement, amid thJ deafening clieers the 
admiring multitude. She is copsidered a perfect specimen of the round- 
stern build. Her burthen is 2G93 tons ; bid from her ample room for stow- 
age, it is expected she will carry some hundred tons more than her register* 
She is pierced for 120 guns, and her dimensions are as follow : — 

Fret Iiirli. 


Length on the gun-dock * • 

. • 205 


Length of kt*ci for tonnage • • 

, 170 

6 

Extreme bfoadth • ^ * 

w • 54 

6 

Depth of hold . • • . 

. * 

2 

Height of figure • ^ • 

. • . 56 

6 

Heiglit in midships • • • 

. 50 

6 

Height of taffi ail • • 

. . 64 

2 


At the conclusion of the lauifch the military operations commenced ; but 
as you will doubtless be furnished with these from a more competent source, 
I shall merely state, that they evidently afforded very great gratification to 
jin imnionso concourse of spectators, among whom w^ere several officers of 
high rank, exclusive of those of the garrison. • ' • 

4 • 

, , Falmouth, June 15thT 1833. 

Mr. Editor, — I bog leave \o congratulate the friends of humanity on the 
iprospect of success of a new set of packets, to heimilt on a superior plan. I 
sincerely hope that they may w'ear cvell, ^nd be so constrijcted lliaT when 
over-pressed in hard squalls or increasing gales of wiifd, mey may carry 
away their masts# rather than be overset. 'She experiment w ould be w orth 
trying, were it only to Jirove the fact, nptwithstanding the heavy expense. 
I^ would, I am convinced, lead to a more extensile inquiry than is at present, 
by some, considered necessary, unless new^ ^lips should produce a new system. 

The loss gf his^Majesty's packet Calypso is ^ery fairly accounted for ; the 
Emulous sailed with her from Halifax, bound to Bermuda: *1110 Calypso 
under full*siifil with iv fair wind, the •Emulous utidcr low sa^ and made 
snug aloft, the wind blowing fresh and gradually increasing tg a hard gale ; 
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the early part of the night they found it necessary to reef the foresail, which 
required all hands a very considerable time to perforin. What must have 
been the condition of the Calypso under such a cr®wd of canvass? None but 
such as have been on the const of North America, in the winter, can possibly 
conceive their tlien awful situation. I have frequently been oblinjed to ha\e 
the whole of the crew with heavers to beat the ropes and sails, in order to 
free them from the i(*o before any ’ise could ho made ol‘ lliein. The last 
time I visited Halifax in the RinakV), the carpenter s mate lost his toes, 
heins frost-bitten, So intense is the cold on that' coast, that tlio quantity of 
clothes* neco'isarv to ixiuird life must of course render the crew still more 
inactive : under such circaim stances it most assuredly requires an experi- 
enced commander, or siitllciently (qualified master, to infoim, and, if necessary, 
to remonstrate in a hecomin" and respectful manner, and spirit onousjh, on 
the first nppearaiK'o of danger, to f'ive up his authority with oHu'cr-like sub- 
mission, if the safety of the ship ho not fully attended to ; at the same time 
usint? his utmost exertions under the orders he ma) receive for her ' preser- 
vati(..i : his instructions will bear him out: and sliould he feel the cunheiiueii'-e 
of resentment hereafter, his duty and personal safety art' no small conside- 
rations. 

Few, if any, commaiftlers are satisfied with the ^\hole responsibility, 
although pleased with the whole command. Tlie Trinity 1 louse qualifica- 
tion for a master in the navy must ap])eai\ to every considerate niind,?iisufii- 
cient for a master m the packet service: allowini> him to he (‘(pial to all the' 
questions put to him, amounts to little more tlian a pilot lor thcf' C'hannel 
and the ports therein, whereas the packets are*st>^tioned no huiher in Cliaiim*! 
than Falmou*li. His knowledge of the different Iiarliour-*, coasts, and 
currents abroad, v^hleh packets frequent, may Ik* ver\ liimled, and whicli is 
the lu )st (‘s.^ciitial part of his diitj' tor mstaneo, the Windward passaj^e of 
.Jamaica, wlieve so mucli treasure has been lost, vMth main other parts well 
known to the Adiniralt> since^ the packets’ t ram fee : and why the com- 
manders should h(* exempt from this ueneral knowlediic, is a ])robU‘m to be 
solved by their Lordshqis. An experienced otlicer would c\(‘cute the duly 
of the slop 111 an eas}, though regular, safe, and clieerful manner, reserviiiir 
the strensztli of the* men for inoie important occasions. A maritime* life, 
whether in or out of the luny, varies from any otlier. 'It is inipossilile for 
])eople unaeipiainted with the sea service +o form anV" adequate iu(*a of 
the neecssaiw qualiiieations in an oflieer to pt*rform his duty, and, at tlu* 
same time, to he j»eneral]y este(*nied : the ivry character and disposition 
they w'oiild judfie most competent w^oiild prn\(*th(‘ ni'*>,t dtdieivnt, and would 
fail in till* one or tin*, other, ol* hotll. Notwithskindini;, for tlie honour of the 
navy and the benefit of commercial infcri'st, I w'onlfl most liunihl; recom- 
mend, and T believe tliat every officer who values his rank in his Majesty s 
service more than private emoluments, v\ill acquiesce m the disunion of tlie 
iluties of the officer from the servile occupation of a tavern-keeper ; the 
inconsistoiiey of its union must evidently appear to every unjirejudii'ed mind. 
If seani(*ii are employed iiidiscriminatt*l\ on vaiioiis duties, from which 
they know themselves to he exempt hv the artiel(*s of war, and sulijcet to 
punishment for nciilectiim; that wdiich docs not constitute the nt*cosary duty 
of the ship, what can reusonahly he expected wdien opportunity present., 
itself? If we yousult our own feelinps^, we may come to a pretty tolerable 
conjecture. ^ * 

I am, Sir, your humble seiwaat, 

' John Eastman. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


The “ Imt words*' o/* W, N, to Alfred. 

, Mr. Editor, — In my last letter Lsaid that I wouTd not continue the con- 
troversy with Alfred ; but some part of his reply oblij^es to break tliat 
resolution. However, nothing shall Ifereafter tempt me lo trouble ^ou with 
moKJ “ last words.” Alfred has shown neither temper, nor lot;ic, jior cor- 
rectness. He hasmot overturned a single fart, nor answered a single iir‘m- 
ment of mine, but has gone on shifting and winding until he scarcely knowh 
himself what it is he first undertook to defend, llis ratiocination amounts 
to no more than this : “ I am Sir Oracle, and when I speak, let no dog 
barfeM” ^ 

But? Sir, impudent dogs will bark ; and I, being one of them, wiU both 
bark at, and worry Alfred's quotations and facts. And first, as to Ins quo- 
lalioniy, he says, in scorn, I have adduced the authori>} of “ an officer who 
was not engaged in the operations but the httk‘ addfli )n, tliat he was “an 
officer who, •besides being a man of ability and c.vprnctK c, was, from his 
intimacy with* Lord Cornwallis, abte to obtain aut/ienfir injormatinn to form 
a good judgment,” is left out. Alfred, who, from his wntines, is apparently 
not a m%ii of ability ^ — Alfred, who hascMdcntly not obtained any authentic 
information^ and who was certainly not cn»aii;ed in the operations, or he 
would luue told us so, wants the world to take his anthouty upon tbo sub- 
ject. Wliat answer does such inconsistency desciwc ?- Bow, wow, wow ! 

Secondly, Alfred assumes that ni) ijther ofithont) must bo on<^ of the 
three generals who w^ere at Castlebar, as if the troops defeated there were 
the wdiole army euqiojed against HumluMt. Bow, wow. wow ! Not one of 
those generals was my authority, and Alfri‘d ina) abuse them until he is 
fired, without advancing a step in liis argument ; but he slioiild discover a 
little more knowledge than to sa) that there was little lo ho done when 
General Hutcheson succeeded to the command in Egvpt. llic British 
had then lost their general and abo\e tliree thousand men ; the French had 
nut lost near so ftiaiiy men, iyid Alexandiia and Cairo were still to he taken; 
that is to s-ay, the main object of the campaign was unattaiiied, and every 
bodV know s that if a good f.yencral had been af the head of the Freiieji, the 
expedition w*ould have failed altogether ; wherelbre I am obliged again lo 
—bow, wow, wow ! ^ I 

Thirdl), I did not say “ th'it if my slatenicnts were in accord with the 
apologetic pamphlet, it was clear that Aljred was in the wron^f but that it* 
was* clear the pamphlet was good evidence, and an addttr nal proof that 
Mjred was wrong ; and if 1 had said as Allred quotes, his abuse of the s5id 
pamplilot w'ould by no means prove it to be nulht'r w^uuhl it at all filfect 
my logic; wherefore, for this^ false quotation also,— bow, wow, wow ! 

■ Fourthly, he says, 1 Jiave adduced ito reasons for m> belnff that the 
French were 1800 strong, •and tliat having ([uoted Jomini's authorit) in 
support of his statement, V “ c/o not know oh which side i ain^wntino.” 
Now, 1 have advanced two reaso'is for^my belief, nainelj^that lliad good 
authority for knowing that thc^govijrnment hehcAedHhem lo be 1800, but 
called them liOlt to damp the hopes ofSthe disalfeided ; and again, that 
Jommi called them 00 troupes de il^barquement, which did not include 
the whole. Moreover, as Alfred called them 800, and Joiinni calls them 
*1100, his authority was not quoted “ imsupport of Alfred's statement, ' but 
to ascertain the real fact, for which Alfred seems to have little liking ; — 
wherefore, for this false quotation, and for the little droj) of satcasm hanging 
to its nose-^bow, woy, wow ! wow I . • , 

Silence, Pompey, silence ! down, Sir ! Listen to Sir Oracle. 
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He says, Humbert was no general, because be defeated throe times his 
own numbers at Castlebar, instead of running away a hundred miles to shut 
himself up in Derry ; where, however, he would dbrtainly^ have been pre- 
vented from entering, were it only by the great bar of wood ‘put upon a pivot 
by Alfred himself during Hoche's time, and perhaps the great Alfred him- 
self there to nadlo<‘k it.— Bow, wow, wow ! 

Be quiet, Ponipey, Oracle speaks again. 

Lord Cornwallis, it seems, was no gexforal, because he consumed four days 
in marching from Dublin to Athlone: but Athlone is eighty English miles 
from Dublin, and except some English militia, the troops did nut march 
from Dublin, but from diflerent parts of Ireland; some from "NVickloW' for 
example, others from the north of Dublin, who were first oHcrcd to assemble 
at Longford, and afterwards marched to Atliloue.— •So at him again, Pom- 
pey, good dog ! Bow, wow, wow I 

The French, by Alfred’s account, lost very few men at Castlebar, &c, and 
surrendered 844 officers and soldiers. This alone would exceed his for 
the w‘Iiole ; but really, Mr. Editor, though he be an oracle, as Alfred is 
unable to make correct quotations from a book before his eyes, we cannot 
take his simple assel tion for historical proof. I find i^ stdt(*d in the general 
officer's journal which I iiJllowed, that Humbert lost above 100 men at 
Castlebar, some at Coloony, some .by his long marches, and some In Crau- 
furd's dragoons, some at Ballinamuck, and some also were left hehinij at 
Killala. Again, Alfred sajs, that only 185 rebel, prisoners were liied by 
courts martial, after Ballinamuck, for which he (jiiotes Miller s coiitiiiuation 
of the History of Great Britain. 1 know not ^hat authority Miller may be, 
nor do I care, as it has nothing to do with the question, which was, w hcth'ir 
the fact that a great many rebels had been killed at Ballinamuck, was not 
one good proof that a partial insurrection had tuLcn place; and therefore it 
was with reason Lord Cornw allis took ineasrres to guard against a general 
insurrection. Alfred evades this iiltogether ; he is unable to meet the argu- 
ment ; and trenching upon my right of dogship, w^alks round and round the 
stubborn fact, snarling at it like an angry wire-haired lurcher w ithout a 
tail. 

Now, Sir, I say, that a letter from Sir John Cradock, written at the time, 
described the slaughter as ver} great, even to thousands ;* and the following 
extract from the journal of the general officer, upon which I have chietty 
relied, confirms Cradock's ac,count ; “ Next morning early I rode through 
Gkjiierai Lake's camp, over the ground where th6 action had passed ; it was 
covered with dead rebels!' — Bow, wow, wow ! 

Alfred s gratuitous assertion, that 1 have “ ad\anced the distinction 
between Lord Cornwallis's military and jiolitical reputation, merely because 
I am unable to produce a single instance of his able disiiositions or jndiemus 
enterprise,” is llatly contradicted by the fhets, because I have adduced tl^c 
actions of Camden and Giiiltord, the attempt to carry off his army by tlie 
Gloucester side from Yofktown, his general success in India, and lastly, this 
\eiy campaign in Ireland. 

And now, Sir, as to Alfred's new digression from the original subject of 
controversy — 

First, hi Egypt the British army did not encamp in lines, bilt in columns 
and line.s, with piquets and videttes. 

Secondly, the British anny did not march, on the 13th, in lines, but in 
three columns, with an advanc^l guard, which last bt'ing attacked, the 
heads of the columns deployed to support it ; and this was quite right, 
because the oiicniy's superior fire of well-mounted artillery would otherwise 
have smashed the columns to pie»e8. Never was there a better or more 
skilful or soldier-like advance than that of the army on the 1 3th of March. 

Thirdly, TIte Frencdi did not approach the British army in Egypt on the 
21st without being observed ; that army was not surpriocd» nor was its right 
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flank turned by the enemy ; and there ms no want of military skill in the 
commanders. 

The army was partly encamped in lines, partly^ in masses, and had 
intrenchments ip front? and on the left flank ; and the right flank was 
formed by the reserve, part of which occupied a redoubt and an old ruin 
called Oiesar's camp. The general officer there was Sir John Moore ; he 
remained with his out-piquets until four o'clock in the morning ; the troops 
were all under arms before day-break^ tho^nemy iipproachod in the dark, 
•but were discovered ; the piquets firfid upon them and were driven in ; the 
darkness increased by the smoko thcai enabled one Fri3ifch regiment to 
pengtrate, not by the right, but by the left of the reserve, turning the l edoubt 
and the old ruins, jvhich ^ere thus attacked in front and rear. The French 
were beaten on both sides, and there was also a second line of British in 
reserve: the activity, vigflance, skill and valour of Moore, Paget, and Oakes 
were conspicuous on that occasion ; and the whole of Alfred's assertions are 
nttcwly Unfounded either in fact or reason ; so at him again, good Pompey ! 
— Bowf wow, wow ! • 

In the Peninsula Lord Wellington did not copy the military arrangdhients 
of the French, neither did he introduce their tactics, but pursued a lino in 
both exactly the reverse. The French lived by^coiitrflnitions, the English 
by purchase^ the French troops plundered by rule, the English plundered 
agaiijst rule; the French aUvays ay:ackcd in columns, the English alwajs in 
liiiofl; the French hesiegcsl towns in regular form, the English contrary to 
all foriOj ; the French i^cncrdlly assailed positions ; the English generally 
defendea positions; the French employed their ^artillery in large masses, 
the English in small mal^ses; fnially, the French were beaten, and the 
Ettglish were successful.— Bow, wow, \vow% wow, wow ! • 

Alfred has burned his fiiig(*rs as well as thg cake ; but 1 must acknow- 
ledge that in one point ho is quite right f I am not a military man, 4 am of 
the same sex as himself— 1 am«the old woman of Athelney ! 

• W.N. 


Colonel Mac Kinnons Hisloiy of the Colddicain Guards. 

Mr. Editor, — ^ perceive that, in niy reply to Espeja, I committed the 
mis^jtake of referiijiig the completion of the lines of Torres Vedras to the year 
1809, and 1 hasten to conT%*t it. If, instead of ini]>rudcnlly taking it for 
granted that Espeja' s reference to Lord Well ijigt on's letter to Lord Liver- 
pool in November, 1809, rollly had some relation to the iioint at issue, I 
had looked at the work of Colonel Jones, R.E., that wnter w'ould have 
reminded me that the lines ok Torres Vedras vvinv thrown up to edver Lis- 
bon, in 1810. Colonel Jones says, “ The determination to commence these ^ 
w'orks may be dated from the battle of Tllla^era and, “ whilst the army 
wgs cantoned on the Guadiaiia, Lord Wellington, in the month of Oclobgr, 
1809, attended by his tiuarterrnaster General, Colojiel Murray, and his 
chief engineer, Lieutenant-Colonel Fletcher, made a personal reronnoissance 
of the country ii/ front of LisTion." He ajlds, that “ on the 7lh gf October 
eyery preparation for deftmge ivas«completcd.'’ The battle of Talaiera was 
fought bn the 27th and 28tji of Jiih, 1809, and the Ihihire of the Spaniards 
on that occasion probably determined Lord Wellington to cornmdlice, with 
as little delay as possible, the W4>fks ofl Torres Vedrig^ : ibr Colonel Jones 
rightly remarks, that then “ it becaiA^ ap^rciit to the Duke of Wellington 
that Ae contest in the next campaign, devolve on the small body of 

veteran British and newly-raised Portuguese troops under his commajid, and 
«, defensive system of warfare must ensue.” So much for .the exact period 
of their commencement ; but I was siilAequently on the staff’ of that army, 
and know'tliat the Duke of Wellington conceived the idea of so defending 
Lisbon iiyqjediately after the battle of Vimiera, in August, fsOS, although 
the works were not ordered to be conducted till they were wanted. Espeja 
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had flattered himaclf that he prCved ttomething, by etating that General 
Moore’s letter to Lord Castlercafrh “is 25th November, 1808 ; And the date 
of Lord Wellington's, answer to Lord Liverpool, on the defence of Portugal, 
is 14th Novembor, 1809 On which he triumphantly exclaims — “ Twelve 
months !— rather a considerable period in military operations/’ Such is his 
looic, and I am afraid I must despair of making Espeja comprehend that ‘ 
although Sir John Moore's letter in November, 1808, is good evidon^^^ that, 
at the time it Vas writt mi, he tlioughl* the defence' of Lisbon impracticable, 
Lord Wellington’s letter of November 1809, does not go one step towards* 
provingjthat liis'^v^rdship had not conceived the plan of his immortal defence 
of the Portuguese capital, long before he said a word to Lord Liver poo, ^ on 
the subject. * , 

But in your last nunibor a new champion comes forward to aiiplaud and 
support Espeja, under the signature of Gallegos, *and as a logician lie evi- 
dently belongs to the same school. Espeja had said, that the discovery of 
the practicability of defending Lisboivwas due to Dumourior, and .‘Mhat 
the FiHMicIi gonernls cotild not have been ignorant of the contents^uf Dn- 
inourfcr’s work.'’ Gallegos supports this assumption of Espeja, by quoting 
Pelefs journal, — to prove what? — why, that “ the French general^ knew 
nothing at all of tliL^'grouml.” Having in this ingen'ious manner supported 
Espeja, he then proceeds with the same happy to suppor* by 

informing us that “ C’olontd Vincent, of *ho French engineers, did, in„1808, 
gi\c Junot a memoir upon the fortifying and defending of those very posi- 
tions of Torres Vedras, Montachiqiie, Mafra, 8cc., tiwhich Lord Wellington 
afterwards fortified for Iv^s Iraes.” I shall leave the two writers to settle 
their dilferencos between themselves, as they areWidcntly formed to appre- 
ciate each otlu^, and content myself with adverting td the well-authentieafed 
laft,that when Mas>ena arnved before the lines of Torres Vedras, he was 
j truck ‘tvilh astonishment, and anxiously inquired of the Marquis da J.,orna 
iVa-tuguese traitor, who, liaMiig joined tlft* French, had accompanied him 
on his iiiareli tiirough Portugal) what all those lines wore? ’’I'o which Da 
J^ortui re])liel, “ 1 was not aware of their exisieiiee.’’ Notwithstanding the 
boM eoiilradiciion wbieli (billegos give.s to (’olonel Mae Kinnon's assump- 
tion, “ that the French knew e\(‘ry inch of the ground,” there is some proba- 
bility that the Clolonel is correct, considering how long they had been in the 
recent possession of J^isbon, and of “ every inch of the groend.” 

Z. 


T/ir Pcnijisuldr JFar — Colonel Napier to Sir Julius Il'trtmann, 

Eoiioi:,- Li Jiir Julius Hartmann’s contribution to the History of 
the i'eniiisular War, pul)li,shed in a Ilaiiovcriaii periodical military work, 
and which has oiil) laiel} come under my notice, 1 perceive tliat the Gene- 
ral eomplaiiis, and with justice, of an error in my third volume, by which 
he is deprived of his fair shaie of honoui\ At the same time, he claims 
greater authority for'liils statements upon certain other points, wherein his 
account is at v ariance with mine. Not having any means of direct com- 
nrunieatioii with Sir Julius, I take this ijiode of cpiiveying to him, through 
your widely-extended Journal, my acquieseertqe in his remarks. I am 
satisfied i^ie is right, and 1 kave, in consequence, altered those' points in the 
second edition. . . ■ ' 

W. Napikr, Col. 

\ 

Str Thomas Reynell on the Movement of the list during the “ Crisis ” 
r at Waterloo, 

Mu. Editor, — I am induced fe address you in conscqueticc of some 
observations (^'i Sir Hussey Vivian's Keply to the “Crisis of* Waterloo,” that 
appeared in your last J(»nrnal, which leave in doubt whetlwu the 71st 
regimeni was*^ not that “ regiment in'red ” represent^ to have halted and 
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opened a fire more destructive to their friends than foes, instead of charging 
at a very critical moment, and thus “ contributing to prevent the complete 
success of the attack/’ 

Although Sir Hussey ftdits that the officer whom he sent to stop the fire 
ji, of this battalion reported it to be a regiment of the Hanoverian Legion, and 
asserts in another part of his reply, that the impression on his mind has 
always been that they \yc 5 e so, and not the Tegiment, still something 
less questionable Seems indispensable Tor th(r honour# and character of the 
latter distinguished corps ; and I trusf that I shall be able, in a few words, 
to su])ply that something. 

From having commanded the 71 at regiment from the commencement to 
the close of the eventful day of Waterloo, and not having for a moment 
cjuitted its ranks, it may be jircMimed that no other person can speak with 
so much correctness as I eftn as to the part it \)erformcd during the battle. 

After the deployment from square, the 71bt regiment moved in line, the 
lightwun^to the Iront, the left vvmg to the rear, forming a third and fourth 
rank. passed Hougomont obliquely, throwing* the right shoulders a 

little forward, as stated by the author of the “ Ch isis,” and ex])erienced Ifome 
loss in the companies lU'arest to the ortdiard hedge from the fire of the 
lirailloiifs posted there. • Wo Jiad in view, at th(^ botti^u of the declivity, 
two columns ^f the eneiii}‘s infantry; and my object, and 1 believe the 
object of every otllcer a qd .soldier 111 ^lie corps, was to c('mo in contact with 
thosftC()Umins, but the} did not wait our approach, or allord us an oppor- 
'* tuiiity d' attacking them.* 

I can positively assert tnat Iroiii (he lime 7^st regiment commenced 
this forwurvl moveiiieiil it TievVr halted, but muintained a steady advance 
npuii the onlv enemy in front, until it reached the village of C’lfilloii, against 
llio walls of which wore deposited a eoiisiderab^le quantity of arms, as if 
ahundoiied b} the soldiers composing th% enemy's two columns. IT was 
becoming dark at this period, and aiter scouring the village of Caillon, wo 
retired to a field to thft right of it, where we bivouacked for the night, near 
to pur friends the ;V 2 d. 

1 do not recollect to have seen in our advance any body of men, cavclry 
or infanlry, to our front, but the two columns of the encmv ; nor do 1 kn )vv 
that there was any on our rmht (lank so much advanced as we were. 1 
call vy ell imagine ^tluit the uiovenieiit ot the 7 ls(, conducted, as 1 trust it 
was, in a steady and soldieiUk« manner, must have utforded a very decided 
and iijqiortaiit support to th(‘ troops acting to our left, who approximated 
closer to the point of the eiieiiTy s final attack. • 

1 have no (V'sire whatever to at tract notice to tlie services of the 71st 
regiment in the battle of Wa 4 *rloo. finuly hehevingttliat every battalion 
and corps of the British army engaged did tlie dul} assigned to it fully as 
well but I confess that 1 have everv wish to remove the imssihility ot its 
being supposed that at any moment the regiment could have hesitated 
TiitaVk an enemy opposed to it v and 1 only Iwipe that thi^ plain statement of 
facts will convince the reade7s>of }our valuable Journal that the “ regiment 
ill red,” alluded tS in Sir Hussey Vivian’s, Reply, was not the 71^t Light 
Infantry. 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 

* Thos. I^kvNELL, Major-Ge&eral. 

Devonshire Place, 18th July, 18^3. 

Colonel Mufraytrespecting the Hussars at TValerloo. 

Mr. Editor, — As one of the oflicers to whom reference is made by 
Lleut.-General Sir Hussey A^iviaii, in his Jetter relating to the 6 th brigade 
of cavalry at Waterloo, 1 beg to state thal it aiipears to me a very correct 
statement of fact^, adding to the many existing motives of regard in that 
brigade tolheir former commander, wjiieh, though iierhaps in a soldier’s 
language it seems unlike it; may tml^ be called devotion. 
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The sense entertained by ns o?il of the British infantry removes, it is to 
be hoped, even the suspicion of a wish to detract from the 52d, — so eminent 
amongst the admirable. 

A circumstance that casually occurs to me, and*which J hope I may be 
forgiven mentioning, though personal to myself, bears upon the point ad- 
verted to by the General relative to guns taken. In leading the charge of 
the J 8th, my horse crossed *4jie traces between the leaders and wheelers of 
some French artillery, which were ^moving from our left* towards our right 
when we came on them. 

I am. Sir, your obedient humble Servant, 

Hbnry Murray, Colonel 18th Hussegrs. 

Wimbledon, 18th July, 1833. 


Fiir Thomas Picion. 

** But in justice to the i.ivino as well as the dead*' • ••f* 

Neitlier at Rodrigo n*i>r Badajoz did General Picton head his division.’^ 

Sadaioz, one of the txio.st astonishing exploits mentioned in history.'* 

Ttie brave Lieut. Mackie, 88th regt., who at Rodrigo so gallantly volunteered 
and bravely led the Lrlorn ho()e of the 3d division, notwithstanding the promises of 
General Mackinnon, which ought to have been held sacred, was altogether passed 
over by General Picton.'* 

“ No officer of the 88th regt. was ever piomotcd through the recommendJtioii of 
General Picton.** ^ ** 

Extt'acis from the United Service JourtLtU fur Dec. 1832 ^p. 333.) 

( 

Mr. Editor, — The above extracts, and the sentiments therein contained, 
being continued to the present time, call forth “justice to the dead as Well 
as the living,” and therefore I beg leave to express my reliance on General 
Picton’ s honor, and that he actually did earnestly recommend to the Com- 
mander of the Forces every officer of the '3d division who merited it; and 
if they were not in consequence promoted or otherwise rewarded, that 
should he ascribed to the cause of the total disregard and wholly unan- 
swered repeated recommendations of General Picton in favour of his own 
aide-de-camp, though most justly due to the Greneral as well as the sufferer, 
a fine young man, who was so dreadfully wounded as, not to be again fit 
for service. He lives ; which proves an inattention to thex claims of Gpneral 
Picton, for himself, his personal staff, and hisdhision, (so proverbially brave,) 
as living individuals of the division can attest. 

General Picton did bravely head his division ; and at Badojoz, and far in 
the fire, fell wounded in the foot, on the left side of General Kempt, in the 
approach to the mil’ -dam, on the memorable Cth of April, 1812, when 
— be it proclaimed! — Badajoz was taken by the 3d division having 
esealaded and established itself in the castle previously, accordiug to 
General Picton’s own proposition ; and “ which was one of the most asto- 
nishing exploits mentioned in history.” 

ft will be recollected* that General Mackinnon was blown up by the mine 
at Rodrigo ; he could not, therefore, subsequently communicate to General 
Picton the nromisc he is said to have mfcidc to.Litjut. Mackie. 

Again (U. S. Journ. May, 1833, p. ,5.3)^ — 

The brave Capt. Oates, so far from being recommended, was not even noticed by 
General Picton fo. hii* gallant conduct at Fort^Picurina.*’ 

Fort Picurina was undoubtedly the key of Badajoz, which was the door 
opened by the escalade of General Picton’s division for Lord Wellington’s 
subsequent success ! ! 

A Soldier of the 3d Division. 

14th June, 1833. , , 
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Escalade of the Castle of Badajoz. 

Mr. Editor, In tbft United Service Journal fof last month, which I 
had an opportunity of seeing yesterday, there is an account of the siege and 
capture of Badajoz, in fvrhich it is stated that Lieut. Bowles, 83d regiment, 
was the officer who seconded the galla nt^Bj jige in mounting the ladders 
raised by the grenadiers of the 5th rogidSewT ^ ^ . 

• I think it fair to the very lively and interesting writer of the Remi- 
niscences of a Subaltern to set him rigjit on this point, and state that I am 
the officer who was called on by Lieut.-Colonel Ridge to lAd the grenadiers 
of file 5th, which call was repeated more than once, and in a tone of voice 
so loud, that even*in the midst of the surrounding noise every one near the 
spot must have heard Ifim ; and here it is necessary to explain why the 
order was not instantly complied with. The reason was, when Lieutenant- 
Coion^LI^idtfe called to me I was exerting all my strength in assisting to 
rais^tho ladder which was placed about ten or tMiplve yards to the right of 
the one at which were Colonel Campbell, commanding the brigade, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ridge. On my being first called to, I immediately 
attemt>ted to ascend the ladder, but desisted at the^rgent request of an 
officer of er^pineers (whose name I do not recdllect), “ to have the ladder 
placed more perpendicular, for the purpose of strengthening it, and of 
re^^'fiing the tbp of the wall.” Tlfis caused a momentary delay, in conse- 

S [ucno? of which the l.^ut.-Colouel again called out, “ Canch, wont you 
ead th^ 5th regiment — T then immediatcjjy ascended the ladder, which 
W'as placed against a high, •towering part of tlfe wall, and succeeded in 
gaining the ramparts, where I was soon joined by Lieut.-Colonel Ridge and 
the men who followed up the ladders. I accompanied Lieut.-Colonel Ridge 
during his subsequent operations in the»castle,*and was close to him when 
he fell ; after which I led on thg men until the castle was finally taken. 

I take this opportunity of remarking thb frequent mention of an attempt 
having been made to retake the castle. I am certain no attempt was made 
jiftcr tno enemy were driven out of it ; but they made a very determined 
stand on the open ground near to the castle-gate, at which place the la- 
mented Ridge was killed. 

On the enem^ Retiring from the castle, they shut the gates; the inner 
one was not fastened, and es^ily opened ; but the outer gate was fastened, 
the small \\icket of which was left open. On attempting to pass that, the 
enemy fired a volley, whicl^ was returned by our men, and in consequence 
a fire was kc^t up on both sides through the small wicket. In the mean 
time the officers and men of ajl the regiments in the division arrived, when 
the men were ordered to retire within the inner gate, and the whole divi- 
sioi^ was formed in column of companies, by Colonel Campbell, where we* 
remained until daylight, and then let loose into the town. 

The early insertion of this )ctter will greatly oblige yours, most faithfully, 

Thomas CAf^eft, Capt. 5th Regt. 
Toomevara, noar Nenagh, 20th June, 1833. 

Invalided Naval Officers an^ Seamen^ ^ 

Mr. Editor, — It has long bcen^ m§ a subject of re^et that fhe situa- 
tion and circumstances under vfffich •naval oflicers, sdlxmen, and marines, 
invalided or OtlKrvise, being obliged^to like passage on service on board 
transports, are placedf fn relation to quarters, and accommodation, &c. &c. ; 
and I did hope some abler pen than miue would have brought it* to the 
notice of your excellent Journal. That a soldier (of whateVer rank he may 
be) when qmbar^ed on service should haife every accommodation and comfort 
possible to be obtained, is but just, and only becoming the«dignity of our 
Governm^mf. But Ipfcar the arrangements of 4he present Admiralty, in 
this respect, are calculated to complete what was only a partial Wil under the 
U. S. JouRN, No. 57; Auo. 1833. ’ 2 n 
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old Navy Board, by iitting troop-sftiips and transports exclusively for the 
conveyance of tro^s ; on board which, it would appear, it is almost impos- 
sible for a naval omceB or seaman, however ill he njay be, or however desi- 
rable ^is removal may be for the service, until at least it is ascertained that 
it will not interfere with the accommodation of the soldiers or officers to be 
embarked, as if the sick or ipvalids of one service was a subject of greater 
consideration than the other. on this point, the Regulation of the 

army infinitely surpasses ours of the navy ; as whenever an invalid soldier . 
embarks there is. an officer to take charge of him, and to direct and provide 
for his ^nts. iV the navy it is otherV«rise ; and an invalid seaman is obliged 
to shift for himself, and embarks almost without a protector, or a god-fatber. 

An officer in the army, of whatever rank he may be, embarking in charge 
of invalids (unless there are his seniors actually en\barked on duty), has the 
first choice of quarters, in virtue of his being the commanding officer of the 
detachment, and which places him identically in direct communication with 
the agent, which enables him to attend to the comforts and intcres\B^<^ his 
men. 1 will fidduce a f%vv instdiices in illustration of thebe defecU,' which 
have f^len under my own personal observation. 

A number of nav^l invalids embarked on a long voyage, among dfvhom 
was a midshipman, (cbnneatcd with a noble family,) but he had no rank in 
the service, and consequently was not, in the opinion of the a', my officers 
embarked, entitled to a place at the cal^n table, althougb perfectly ..'t*ady 
and willing to contribute his portion of the cash, and who even suggested 
the idea of his messing with their quarter-master Serjeant, with whom he 
did rank, but at the instigation of the agent, (en interference I am sorry to 
say not very common,) and the firmness of the young gentleman himself, an 
accommodation ^agreeable to all parties was made, and the voyage end^d 
amicably. , 

A small detachment of invalid soldiers and united service men embarked 
in a transport for England, on beard which 'was a greater number of naval 
invalids, among whom was a lieutenant, surgeon, several midshipmen, 
and also a number of convicts. The troops were embarked in charge of a 
Serjeant, and the naval invalids also in medical charge only of tin; surgeon. 
Every body shook down into their places ; but the day before sailing a mili- 
tary officer, who, from his rank as Major, I presume, wculd not havi* been 
sent in such charge had it not perfectly suited liis wishes, \>r if it liad-not 
been at his own desire, arrives, takes charge of 'the militur> invalids, assiinics 
the commandant, turns the oick doctor, wdi(» wes more dead than alive, out 
of his cabin, obliging him to double up with the sick lieutenant, and pu])s 
himself jnto the agent's mess. After being at si‘a a short time, this c(»m- 
mandant presumes hL men to be much incommoded and crowded; the 
remedy applied by him and the agent is to remove the invalid seamen into 
the prison with the convicts, against wliich the naval medical officer hafe no 
appeal, being only a civilian. 

■ I could mention many other instances pcr'napp- !nore extreme than those ; 
and i do hope, for the benefit of the service, to near of it being altered. The 
old Navy. Board (of blessed memory!) in many instances cautioned their 
agents “ to avoid coming in collision with the 'military when emba»’ked, as 
any representation against them would operate to their prejudice.*’ And it is 
a well-kiiLown fact that the late Duke of York, who was tlie soldier's friend, 
did more than tha Navy Board towards cosi^iliating parties so embarked, as 
e:^emplified in his code of re^l^ons applying to military persons so situated, 
I am, Mr. Editor, your humble servant, 

Jpne 1st, 1833. An Otn A. T. 


Midshipmen. 

Mr. Edit6r, — In consequence of the number of midshipmen turned out 
of their ships to make r6om for the followers of admirals and captains, the 
iiguBtice of sveh proceedings, though customary in the navy, has excited 
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me to send you a narrative concerning \nyflelf and several others, which I 
trust you ’will insert in your Journal of the next month : — “ We had been 
cruizing in H. M/s shlj) B , upwards of throe tveeks off Ihe western- 

most i)oint of Europe, ip hopes that the quarrel of the brothers would speedily 
be terminated, when the packet arrived with the news that the Dee steamer, 
with Vice-Admiral Sir Ji*. M. and follow^s board, was on her passage 
here. Next morning the Dee hove ia signSf^ff Cajie Roke, and in another 
• hour the broad red flag was streaming at the fore. We were anticipating 
the pleasure of seeing our friends in ^he Mediterranean, fcf we were nearly 
all old cruizers there, when down came a message to the* Aerk to make out 
th^ discharge of four unfortunate raids — your humble servant one of them. 
We were to exchange with the admiral's followers, into the Donny (a noted 
ship— so we heard froii#them at least): thus were we kicked out at an 
hour’s notice, from a very comfortable ship, into (as we heard) a h — 11 afloat; 
— \wilL8ay nothing of the inconvenience of shifting (perforce) into different 
ship? and the comparatively immense expense attending it ; for no person, 
unless he has been a victim to this flagrant injustice, can form any eoncep- 
tion of the — almost miseries — which such are liable to : but we are lucky, 
when f think of some^ An instance occurred, not lon^j ago, of all the raids 
but two or^three being turned out to make rdbm for Sir G. C.’s friends ; 
they were sent on shore, ajid many, perhaps, without a chance of getting 
anqtter ship fbr the next twelvemonths. Old officers, reflect.— Suppose 
you hftd gone to the ^jtpenso of— we'll say 100^. for your son’s outfit, and 
througlf your interest got him appointed tc^a fine sea-going ship; — two 
months afterwards, anotl#:jr* captain is appomteR to her, and brings his 
friends ; then of necessity; some one, or perhaps half a dozen, must quit — 
your son among that number. By the time you get liirn another ship all his 
uniform (‘lothes are too small ; then all ^%ou havb to do is to ease yoius pocket 
ol’ a few pounds to find more ^ and then you may be served the trick a 
second time- a very pleasant thing inddbd for half-pay lieutenants, who, 
perhaps, have only that pittance to support themselves and families. 

Admirals, captains, and commanders, whenever you are appointed to take 
the command, think on what I ha\e said. But if you would remedy this 
defect in “ Britain's right arm,” walk up to the Admiralty, request to see 
the first lord, and* explain to him what I have related ; then, I have no 
doubt, he will immediately isKue an order to rescind this unjust privilege. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

An illumed Mid. 


Remarks on ihe Comparative Fay in Indio and England. 

Mr. Editor,— Having perused an article in your valuable Journal of* 
last month, respecting the “ Comparative Pay and Allowances in India 
arid England," much as I c oncu r with the author on the partiality displayed 
in favour of the Compaily^.i^JffIcers in the distribution* of all staff and lucra- 
tive appointmonte, to the exclusion of those in his Majesty’s service, yet I 
fcannot help differing wi|th him ^s far as regards the actual rfttc of pay 
received equally by both seitices ; and on the principle of giving the “ devil 
his due,” I btg to state, in Refence of John Couppany, whose “ sal^” I have 
eaten as a Sub. for the last six or j^ven vears, the allowances in Iiiflia Rafter 
the first outfit) Will, with prudwfee, ^niJble even a SullalfRrn to li\o like a 
gentljman, wffii«h,*in England, he wodfd ffcid it no easy matter to effect on 
his pay alone. - • ‘ ^ 

To corroborate this statement, I beg to subjoin a copy of my nlonthly 
‘abstract, from the Regimental Paymaster, together with mj^ usual monthly 
expenditure as Lieutenant, at a full Ratta station in the Madras Presi- 
dency : — • 


8 N 2 
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R. A. P. 

By King's Pay for P'ebruary 58 0 0 

Company's Allowances for January . 136 0 0 

Field Batta for ditto .... 62 0 0 

^ Rujvees 256 0 0 

Expenses : — ^ 

t R. A. P. 

Hilise Reil^xmd Servants . «* . . . 50 0 0 

2 Horses, with two Horse -keepers, and 2 Grass- j 

cutters ‘j40 0 0 

Mess and Wine bill, (on an average) . . 120 0 0 

Rupees 210 0 0* 

Leaving a balance of 46 rupees per mensem, for personal expenses. 

III tbo paper above alluded to, I think the author overrates the expenses 
incurred on a march, at least if I may judge from the experience I have had 
in the Dcccan, in which part of the country the price of coolies, &c., is 
much higher than in ftie 00^*0 jiany's territories. The following tables. A, A 
are the expenses at which he estimates a march of 90 days, contrasted with 
the rate at which I have often performed dqually long bnes : — • 

• A — showing the expense of carrying baggage for march of 90 dayi’ — 

2 (Joolies, with Bed-cot,, at 16 rupees,® annas, each 33 0 (P 

1 Ditto, with Table , . , , * , 16 0 0 

1 Ditto, 'Mth Chair . • . ‘ , 16 0 0 

2 Cowrie Coolies, with Crockery • . . 34 0 0 

Si.Coolies, with Banety (Gig)- . . . 49 0 0 

2 Bullocks, with Liquor . . • . 50 0 0 

2 Bullock Bandies . ! . . . ^ 148 0 0 

Rupees 348 0 0 

I think the following reductions might easily be made in the above table : 
in the first place, 7 coolies might be struck off the list, a bullock trunk 
col is a capital substitute for a couch, one bullock carrying it and ♦be 
bedding, >^]iilst one cooley is more than sufficient to carry a camp-table and 
chair, the latter of which generally falls to the lot of the maty or under- 
servant ; one cowrie cooley I always found equal to carry a Sul^ s crockery, 
who can likewise dispense with the three for the gig, as, if he possess such 
an article, I would strongly recommend him oo leave it behind, on starting 
for a three months’ trip. Two bullocks are probably requisite for liquor, as 
a man is apt to be thirsty after a long day’s march ; but I am quite at a loss 
to x'onceive what an unfortunate Sub. can possibly have to do with iwo bandy 
loads of luggage. A^cr the above clippingrih^.table B will show what a 
march of that length has, before now, stood HjC in for the carriage of my 
traps : — . 

, R. A. P. 

B — 1 Cooley for Table and.Chair at 1 0 rupees per mensem 30 0 0 

1 tCowrie Cooley for Crockery, ditto, ditto . . 30 0 0 

2 Bullockj.fo| Liquor, at 6 chtto, diHp, each . . 36 0 0 

3 Bullocks for the carriage osSr six Bullock Trunks ; « 

one pair fitted up as a Camp Bed • ^ v • 54 0 0 

* ■“ 

Rupees 150 0 0 

The following table (A), showing the expenses of the carriage of a 
Subaltern’s t^nt for 90 days, offers a contrast equally greai with tne sum 
the same length of man^ would havp cost on more economical principles, 
as pointed out in table B : — • 
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A — A Subaltern’s Tent costs 
Lascars • • . 

Coolies * 

Bullocks . • . 


R. A. P 
228 0 0 
20 0 0 
IG 0 0 

12.5 0 0 


• 9 

B — A Subaltern’s Tent, new, cost me , ifo 
1 Lascar for 3 months . . 30 

4 Bullocks, at 6 rupees per mensem, each 54 


,380 0 0 

0 0 
0 0 


Rupees 204 0 0 for Tent. 

150 0 0 for Ba^gafre. 


Total 354 0 0 

389 for Tent. . 

348 for Baggage. 

• Total 737 Rypees for A A, 

354 „ forBB. 

^ *383 J, makini? a difference of nearly 400 rupees. 

I think the author qf the “ Comparative Pay in India and England” ha?> 
likewisft o\errated the expenses of the orijfinfd outfit on landing; but lie 
appears to have carried 8n The war in a prinLCcIy style ; whereas economy, 
‘ttholifeof the army,” was always an object with 

July 6th, 1833. E. N. 


“ Audi hltcram partem'* 

Mr. Editor, — I am desirous of making a few observations on a lidtcr 
Vhich appeared in the present month's number of your valuable periodical, 
signed by “ A Subaltern of upwards of twenty-four years standing." 

The very novel complaint which your correspondent makes, of the qiiit'k 
promotion in thc»Company's service being a mortification to tht‘ ollicers id’ 
the King's, ma^ in a few isolated instances be felt, but it requires no ivmaik 
of mine to prove, how unjust this complaint is in reference to the tuo ser- 
vices generally the fact being already too wbll established, that ofiicors in 
his MajestyVs service, more especially of the higher ranks, are continually 
superseding those of the Company, whilst the field-ofiicer of the hitter ser- 
vice has no protection whatifver from the mortificStion he naturally expe- 
riences at being so superseded. • 

The subaltern states, that he has frequently been in gamson, where every 
Company’s captain was n mny , many years his junior, and yet he ha;? no 
chance of real promoti6i>!4^Tlie cause of this apjiijreift hardship is generally 
to be found in ^hc continunl exchanges, which take place between utliccrs 

• in the King’s service ; jjnd the lyactice in such cases being, fortivery ofilcer 
to enter a regiment as junior of lus rank, it frequently occurs, that a subal- 
tern of considerable staniTlng (often a breve t^ap tain), who find^it inexpe- 
dient to accompany his regiment ^licn^ ordered home, cxchanges*iuto some 
other, serving in India, whercF lie comes in junior df Jfis rank, losing, of 
course, all bis4)r^vious standing in tlffe colps he quits, and having to reeom- 
meribe his weary wity’up the list of l|pu tenants in the corps he enters, — 
below those, who are most probably many years his juniors in length of 

• service. • * 

That this system of exchange is thb cause of the evil to which “ the 
Subaltern of upwards of twenty-four years standing" refer*, may safely be 
inferred^ fK)m the ^ct of the seni(^ lieutenants of many of llis Majesty's 
regiments serving in India not being brevet-captains, (viz. subalterns of 
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fifteen years standing,) whilst scveM of the junior redmental lieutenants 
are. For instance, in H.M. 41st regiment, the Sid re^mental lieutenants* 
date of commission is of June 1824, whilst nearly at^thn bottom of the list 
of lieutenants may he found a hrevct-captain of 1825 ! 1 1 Again» the senior 
lieutenants' commission of H. M. 4 8th is dated in >1824, .whilst many of the 
lieutenants below him are brpyet-captains of six and seven years' standing ; 
clearly showing that these latteT^ilceris exchanged 'into thoir present regi- 
ment from some other, or were received from the half-pay list. 

It will^ be seen, on referring to the list of officers belonging to the lion. 
Company's Madi^'^ establishment, thkt most of the senior lieutenants of 
regiments have held the rank of lieutenant for twelve years at least, a.id 
many much longer ; whilst ensigns may be found in inosst-^f our regiments, 
of eight years' standing, which showsj| that no ve-y frociucnt instances of 
supersession can take place by our army ; and were th<j King’s subaltern 
officers to continue their service uninterruptedly in one regiment, they 
might reasonably expect to become regimental captains in a much Jess 
piM iod than twenty-four years. 

By giving place to this you will greatly oblige one of your constant 
readers. ^ 

London, June 3d, 1833. An Officer of the Madras Army. 


On the Practice of calling out Subalterns to put a Regiment through 

its Manceuvres. 

Mr. Editor, — I have frequently been surprised that none of your nume- 
rous correspondents have ever noticed a subject of interest to the junior 
ranks of the army, and of peculiar hardship to such as are of diireiviit dis- 
positionsN many of which, however mcredible it may appear, may be found 
in the service, I allude to the practice of (general officers calling out the 
subalterns to put the regiment through whatever field movements tbe> may 
deem proper, many of which the junior officers have never seen practised. 
The regulation is an admirable one, and well calculated to ground the 
young officers in their duty ; but the hardship of the case lies in the fact 
that few, if any, commanding officers ever permit the young, or indeed any 
officer but the adjutant or themselves, to drill the men, through a dread of 
rendering their regiments unsteady. In consequence of this, the majority 
of officers find themselves, when called upon by the general at the inspec- 
tion, however perfect they may be in the thcor> of this part of their duty, 
so much at a loss from want of practice, as to be totally unable to direct 
even the most common piancBuvre, and conseuuently incur the displeasure 
of the general, who, in all probability, reports them as incapables to the 
Commander- in-Chief. 

A regulation is, I believe, in existence, directing commanding officers to 
make the officers in turn drill the regimepL;. huU for the reason I haVe 
assigned, in very few instances is it complic^ '^itn. It should he made 
imperative, and the general obliged to ascertaiii the fact at each half-yearly 
inspection. 

It is a singular fact also, that general officers never call upon com- 
manding officers to perform particular movements ; and it is notorious that, 
with the exceptior^pf the few manoejiivresonractised for the inspection, very 
many commanding ol&cers may be foi]^.d can only go through the one 
drill routine, (wearisome to both officers and men,) and thia Sometimes by 
the assistance of a card, on which the movements are written down, and are 
carefully referred to from the pocket, and who would he more puzzled, if 
called on by the general for anything out of the common way, than the 
junior classes. 

These are ndl vague remarks, but such as I can vouch for the truth of, 
as regards my pwn corps ; Vhe consequence of which is, that thohgh few, if 
any, regiments inland higher at the present moment, yet if ordered to per- 
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foOT the most simple movement, whicfi it has not been accustomed to per- 
form, the men would inevitably blunder ; and if at the time under the com- 
mand of a junior officer, the odium would be thrown on him, although the 
words of command might have been perfectly correct. 

This is intended for the benefit of those who have not been so fortunate 
as yet to reach the rank of field officer ; and at the same time to expose 
some of those ignorant* men who h^tve 'wen more fortun^-te in obtaining 
commands of corps, and show them the necessity *of perfecting themselves 
in every branch of their profession, — too many of which, youi; military 
readers are aware, are now to be fouSd in the service, and« who are invariably 
t(fbc known by their blustering and tyranny. 

Yours, Mr. Editor, 

^ An Officer of a Light Corps. 


* Second^ or Qneen^s Royal Rijgiment ^ 

Mr. Editor, — As the motto ,of the Queen’s, “ Pristinro virtutis memor,” 
Bcenfe in a more particular manner to direct the attention of its members to 
its history^l have i)een omplo\ing some of myfeisure hours in investigating 
the services of a corps wiili which I had the honour of serving at a time 
w^i^ii more active scenes left but**littlc leisure for antiquarian research. 

Imthe second edition of Grose, it is said, that they served in the Low 
C/OuntPics, in 170:i ; that they were at the bgttlj of Almanza, in 1707 ; and 
that they distinguished Phemselves in the Seven Years* War. I have not 
b(*cu able to find authority for these assertions in any* of the conlem- 
poraneous historians that I have been able to meet with ; perhaps some of 
}our readers may have btjcn more forfanate than myself, and wilkhave the 
goodness to communicate the fruit of their discoveries. 

I may be blamed for thus questioning* the authenticity of Grose's infor- 
^mation, but 1 like candour ; and although it may be true that ** omne 
ignotum pro inagnifico est,” I would rather have one obscure fact than a 
whole galaxy of fables, however splendid. I should be much obliged could 
any of your correspondents give any information as to what became of them 
at the dispersiop of the army consequent to the capitulation of Limerick. 

r have the less diflidencoi in intruding upon your pages, as you have so 
often opened them to similar inquiries ; and J think you will be the more 
incliiuMl to extend the pr Ail ego in this instance, as the subject possesses 
))cculiar intbrest, the Queen’s being the oldest English regiment, one that 
was (as Grose says) considered a “pattern corps,” \jhich llatterin^ appella- 
tion it has ahv{i\s maintained, and will e^er deserve,— being ready, al- 
though itself three-cohnired, to lend a willing hand in lowering the tri* 
color ; if, indeed, at any time, thanks to England’s better genius, we 
^lould emerge from that se;>‘«ejess apathy, as regards our best interests and 
our truest fricncN, into w'hicJi we are now unfortuitately plunged. • 
Excuse, Mr.iilditor, the Ihngth to which this letter has insensibly grown ; 
and be assured that if, by nieans^f your widely -circulated Journal, I should 
be ablb to complete my ijow imperfect sketch, I shall be happy, for want 
of an abler 'hand, to place at your disposal, il>by so doing, I coi^ assist in 
passing away a few moments ,cjf that time, which ^inj;hese peaceful and 
inactive times must hang so h8avily*np the hands of many others besides 
* “ Your Obedient humble servant, 

. }i. P. 

• 

We had intended incori)oratmg tJie foregoing with other questions of 
a similaf natitre, but feaf that longer delay might impose tne writers 
object.— bEo. ^ , i „ ^ 
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A Hint for ^Emancipators* 

Mr. Editor, — Havipfif passed some time in the West Indies, in almost 
all the Windward islands, and differing, I confess, widely in opinion with the 
persons who have precipitated the emancipation of tlie blacks, may T ask, 
through the medium of your valuable Journal, the following question, and 
request from some one of yohi* ^jupierous readers an answer ? — I put the 
question, because I am told his Majefitv's Ministers have been driven by 
clamour into the measure and forced lo adopt it I ask whether those 
Ministers, before tl>ey impose the burden of twenty millions upon the people 
at large, ought not to appeal to those hundreds of thousands of persons (^s 
we are told) who have petitioned in favour of the blacks, ^and request their 
voluntary aid by subscription to raise a portion of the twenty millions, and 
thus be enabled to impose a lighter burden upon \hat part of the public 
quite unconcerned and passive spectators. The members of Parliament who 
put upon the table the list of petitioners could send them back to tlieir pon- 
stituents, and request each person to place opposite to his name the sum he 
subscribe. 

Charity on the tip of the tongue is cheap^ is specious^ and even covers a 
multitude of sins ; — le., the charitable and clamorous bo put to the test, and 
prove the sincerity of their words by the opening of their parses. My 
question is, ought not this to be done ? 

A Veteran Soldier^ 

U. S. Club, 28th June, 1833. * 


* The White Horse. 

Reply to a ** Constant Reader,” ^ho inquires “ respecting the occasion 
on w’hich the White Horse was given to the Regiments of Cavalry and 
Infantry in the King’s Service:”— 

The White Horse, on a red field, was the armorial nearing of Ancient 
Saxony or Westphalia, and has, for many centuries, been borne by the 
illustrious House of Brunswick. Historians state, that Henry the Proud, 
Duke of Bavaria, (father of Henry the Lion, Duke of Bavaria and Saxony,) 
married, in 1126, Gertrude, daughter and heiress of the Emperor Lothairc 
II., by his consort the Empress Richeuza, who was the daughter and heir 
of the last Count of Nordheim, and, in right of her mother, heiress of 
Eckbert II., Margrave of Saxony and Thuringia, and Prince of Bnins- 
wick; and that in consequence of this marriage with the lincahdescendant 
of WitteVend, the last Saxon king, Henry the Proud assumed the armo- 
rial bearing of that so>ereign. The banner of Wittekend bore a black 
horse, which, on his conversion to Christianity by Charleniagiie, was 
altered to white, as the emblem of the pure faitli he had embraced. 

In the year 1700, a noble medal was struck at Hanover, to commemoratD 
the a 9 cession to the oleejorate of George Lewis,. Duke of Hanover, after- 
wards King George I. ; 

This medal bears on one side the head of the elector, and on the reverse 
the white horse, with the circumscription ** Nec A^pera terreiit.'" 

From this it may be infer^red, that on the a^-ccssion of tl;,e House of 
Hanover ?o the imperial cro^n of these realms, the white horse was intro- 
duced as a royal Kdga in the standards aRJvColours of certain regiments of 
cavalry and infantry. 


The length of the above has left us no room for further notices to our 
Correspondents, whom we assure, individually and collectively, that due 
attention is paid to their several communications. 
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AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

In the House of Lords, divisions alternately for anc? against Minis- 
ters have taken pjace on the Irish Church Bill. 


The third meeting of the British Association for the advancement 
of Science took place this year at Cambridge, commencing on the 24th 
and tbuminating on the 29th of June. • 

To afford anything like a detailed view of this memorable Sssem- 
blage, or, as it was felicitously termed by the admirable Chairman, 
Professor Sedgwick,* this “ Intellectual Olyqspia,*'* would be, on our 
part, alike •impracticable and superfluous. The proceedings of the 
Association will be ‘specially and minutely reported in the Annual 
Recorjf of its own Tj;an8actions ; to which, judging by the volume 
already* published, every visiter, and all* pjpfesbing or patronizing 
science, will look forward as a repertory of invaluable information, and 
a Aalisman of delightful and elevating recollections. • 

In noticing the meeting of last yeaj at O.^ford, we briefly alluded to 
the origin and nature of this Association. The arrangements at Cam- 
bridge were similar* to those a\ the Sister University, perhaps matured 
and improved by the practice of the previous year. On the Cam as 
dh the Isis the spirit was alike cordial, unwearied, and splendidly hos- 
pitable on the part of the entertainers — gratified and grateful on that of 
the entertained. 

The Association has increased rapidly in numbers and resources, 
having doubled the former tvithin the year. At tlie close of the session 
at Cambridge, the Society «n umbered 1400 “philosophers” in its ranks, 
and reckoned a sum of 2000^., clear of all expenses, in its coft’ers. The 
management has been admirable. 

We cannot even advert to the transactions of* this meeting, which 
teeiped with the highest order of intellect ^nd eloquence, while they * 
raised the attention and feelings to a sustained and almost painful pit^h 
’ o{ excitement. . . • ^ . 

Dr. Buckland was replaced in the annual chair by Professor Sedg- 
wick — par nobife, the Nisus and Euryalus of cosmogony; atid it was 
announced, that the sessiifn of next year would be held at Edinburgh, 

» under the pnesidency of Sir Thomas Brisbav. Many foreigij Savans 
were present, and were distinguialied by pointed mark^of courtesy and 
expressions of welcome. The* ladiei^ ‘‘ like variegated tulips, showed ” 
on tli^ scenic Berfehes and up the hanging-galleries (now gardens) of 
the Senate House, shedding a chivalrous animation on tlie assembly, 
end adding not a little to the tribulatign of unpractised •speakers. For 
good or for evil, there is no spur like tJie influence of “ the sex.” 
What safth old Cicero ? — if it be he — “ Sine studio et aklorc quodam 
amoris nUill quidquam in vitfi fit egregium •aut nequissjmum, might 
not that tongue have added, in foretaste of the bodkii\ of a spiteful 
woman 7 
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Wc shall not attempt to enumerate the illustrious men who formed a 
galaxy of genius and acquirement, rarely, if ever, arrayed upon such an 
occasion. To the brilliant powers and fine qualities of Professor 
Sedgwick, we may, from the presiding station he held, especially and 
worshipfully allude ; and, in uniting our humble voice to the acclama- 
tion with which the name atfd objects of Sbf John Herschel were 
greeted in the halls where his own genius had sought and won inspira- 
tion at. the shrine of Newton, we but pay a tribute to that illustrious 
and accomplished man, as universal as his wide-spread reputation. 

To our friends of Trinity — immortalized henceforth for its society of 
“ Veritable s Amphitryons,’* as heretofore conspicuous for its race of 
intellectual giants — our acknowledgments woum be more lavish were 
they less sincere. To that college the Association is indebted for a 
scries of splendid and unbounded hospitality, and for the most 14}eral 
aid, a&d important contributions to its scientific objects. To express, 
individually, our obligations to the friendship of its most distinguished 
members, is simply to proclaim that we enjoy an advantage of which 
we are justly proud. ^ 


Ibrahim Pacha has recrossed the Taurus with the Egyptian ar.ny. 
The Russians maintain their station at ConstanJnople. Sir Pultency 
Malcolm, with the British squadron, was off the Dardanelles. 


^ A dashing exploit has been accomplished by Capt. Charles Napier, 
in command of Doni Pedro’s fleet, against tlie more numerous and 
powerful squadron of Dorn Miguel, which the gallant Englishman with 
his British followers captured at a single blow, by boarding. Although 
taking no farther interest in this contest than may be dictated by a very 
sincere regard ior the welfare and prosperity of the Portuguese nation, 
— an interest arising from recollections and associations not easily 
effaced — we cannot fail to participate in the triumph of our countrymen, 
who, liowever composed or employed, ha’^e at least 'maintained the 
supremacy of their native epuntry in arms. 

We are not, on principle, advocates for the indiscriminate transfer, to 
foreign powers, of those services due to the country of which we may 
be both subjects and* commissioned defenders ; but wc freely admit, 
that the dispensation of promotion Jind rewards is so une(|ual and uncer- 
tain in the British service, as to justify, in many instances, an alienaiion 
which holds out any reasonable prospect of repairing, by honourable 
exertions, the slights and discouragement sustained at home. 

The acliievenicnt of Captain Napier will be best clescribed in liis. 
own words. When the issue of the Portuguese contest shall have been 
decided, we propose to embody its details in a circumstantial and im- 
partial nt*rrative. 

^ . 

The following is the official account of this victory : — 

“ Rainhi, Lagos Bay, July 6. 

“ My dear Chevalier, — I have taken all the Miguelite squadron, with the 
exception of two- corvettes and two J)rigs. I send you a copy of my letter to 
the Minister. I expect the Marqu.s here tp-morrow to arrange what is to 
be done with tjieir crews. I shall go off to Lisbon the moment I can get a 
few ships rcadv. Yours faithfully, • o 

" “ Carlos de Ponza.” 

** To biB Excellency the Chevalier Abreu e Lima.*’ 
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Her Most Faithrul Majesty’ii ship Rainha de Portugal, 
* in Lagos Bay, J\ily G. 

• , * 

“ My Lord,- It has- pleased God to grant the squadron of her Most 
Faithful Majesty a great and glorious victory over the enemy, whom I fell 
in with on the morning ftf the 2d instqnt, oflTCape St. Vincent, my squadron 

• having left Lagos Bay the evcning^beforc. They Consisted^of two line-of- 
battlo ships, two frigates, three corvettes, two brigs, and one xebecque ; my 
squadron of three fngateb, one corvettC, one brig, and one»small schooner. 

immediately despatched the Villa Flor to Lagos for the steamers, 
which vessels re j dined me in the evening. During the 3d and 4th there 
was too much swell to laf the enemy on board, the mode of attack on which 
1 had decided. On the forenoon of the 5th it fell calm. I expected from 
the, steamers great and good assistance; but, with the exception of the 
WillmqilV., they showed no disposition to render support, and the engineers 
and crews particular!} refused to approach the enem> , the former dernfinding 
2000/. each before they went to work. I must, however, do justice to Mr. 
Boll, who did all in his power to induce them to act. 

“ During the discussion a breeze sprung uf, placing my squadron to 
windward ot the enemy, who were formed in a combat line under easy sail, 
the t^ line- of-bat tie Slups ahead, Hhe two frigates astern, having the three 
corv’ot^es and two brigs a little to leeward in the open spaces. 

I cjplained to the ?aptains my intention of attacking the Rainha with 
the llag-.^hip and the Don Pedro; to the Dinnfc Maria was assigned the 
l^rincoba Real, and to the Portuense and Villa Flor the Martins de Freitas, 
leaving the Don John (bearing a commodore's pendant) ana the small craft 
unoccupied. • • ^ 

“ At two, the squadron, beinj^in close order, edged away to their respective 
stations, and as we ^ame within muskct «hot a most tremendous fire was 
opened on the ships from the whole line, with the exception of the Don 
John, whose guns would not bear. We were a good deal cut up, and lost 
men ; but nevertheless pursued a steady course, returning the fire as we 
passed. Raked the Rainha, w ho had bore up two or three points, ran along- 
side to windward, nnd boarded with all hands. 

“*Thc enemy* did not resist our boarding, which was, however, accom- 
plished with diliicultv ; hut tney defended the quarter-deck with great spirit, 
and, I am sorry to sa} , we suffered severely. Oapt. Reeves, of this ship, the 
second in command, and Captain Charles, my aide-de-camp, were, I bedievo, 
the first on board : the former received three wounds, one severe, the latter 
fiv e. They were closely folloVed by myself and ol^l^e^s, and a few seamen. 
Captain George, wliow^as serving as a volunteer, and Lieutenant Wooldridge,* 
wen^ killed. IJeutenant Edmonds and Mr. Winter, my clerk, severely 
v\1)undcd. Lieutenant List and myself were the only ones that escaped. 
As the men got on board thty rushed aft to supporUus,* and in about fiv mi- 
nutes the Raiiihp was our own. 

* “ By this time the Don Pedro rp.ngcd iqi to leeward to board, but I di- 

r^Tctod Captain Goble to follbvv the Don John, who had made off, and I am 
sorry to say, dn the act of* speaking to me, liq was mortally w’oujided by a 
muskcl-ball from the Rainha’ s lo^er-deck ports. • 

“ Lieutenant List and a party Ver^ left to take chafgefof the prize, and 
the flag-bhip^hheefcd off in pursuit of <he |)on John. — 

“ tVe were much up in sails and rigging, but by the great exertions 
of Captain Phillips, master of the floct, who now took the direction of the 
*Rainha, the fore-topsail was shifted, the digging knotted, ibpes spliced, &c., 
and w'e wpre fa^t closing on the Don John, the Pedro being a little ahead, 
when the Commodore struck his colours without firing a skot, the officers 
and ship'^Aiinnany risfusing to fight.. The three corvettes anAjtwo brigs put 
before tnc wind, and, I assure you, it was not in my power to prevent them. 
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“ During the time I was taken <ip with the Rainha, the^ Donna Maria, 
Capt. Henry, carried the Princesa Royal by boarding in gallant stylo. 
Captain Henry speaks? in high terms of his officers and crew. I am sorry 
to say his sailing Lieutenant, Mr. More, was killed. 

“ I left the Don Pedro to take charge of the Don John, and chased the 
disabled ship, who surrendered before sunset. 

“ Such a service could not be performed without loss ; I am now collecting 
the returns, and will forward them the first opportunity. 

“ No language can express to your Excellency my gratitude for the sup- 
port I Trtet with frpm the officers and men. To Captains Reeves, Goble, 
(who is killed,) fienry Blackstone, (wounded,) Charles, Phillis, and Buxton, 
I am much indebted, and I beg leave to recommend them to the attention 
of his Majesty the Emperor. The subordinate ofljcers, and ipdeed all, de- 
serve the highest praise. 

“ I have the honour to he, my Lord, yotft Excellency's obedient servant, 

“ Carlos de Ponzm 

^ Vice-Admiral and Major-General.” 

“ P. S. — I am happy to say the corvette Princesa Real came over and 
joined my flag this morning, at this anchorage. o 

“ To his Excellency the MLjquis of Louie.” 


As an account of the naval services of Captain Charles Napier vdll, 
doubtless, be especially interesting at the present,, moment to his brother 
officers, and to the readers of ♦lieDnited Service Journal generally, we avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to insert his own statement of them, a.s con- 
tained in hib charaeteristie address to the electors ol‘ Portsmouth nt the 
last election, for the representation of which borough in Parliament he 
was thq unsuccessful candidate: — ' 

** In the course of my canvass,’' said tlko gallant officer, “ I have boon 
asked who I am ? I'll tell you. I am Captain Cliailes Napier, \vho five- 
and-twenty years ago commanded the Recruit brig, in the West Indies, 
and who had the honour of being twenty-four hours under the guns of three 
French line-of-baltle ships, Hying from a British squadron, the nearest of 
which, with the exception of the Hawk brig, was from the to six miles 
astern the greater part of the time. I kept living double-shotted broadi^idcs 
into them. One of these ships, the Hautpolt, only was captured by the 
Pompey and Castor — the other two escaped by superior sailing. Sir 
Alexander Cochrane, my Coniinander-in-chi(d, promoted me on the spot 
into her. At the siege of Martinique, the /Eolus, Cleopatra, and Recruit, 
were ordered to beat up in the night betweev, Pigeon I^laud and the Main, 
and anchor close to Fort Edward ; the enemy, fearing an attack, burnt their 
shipping. At daylight in the morning it appeared to mo that Fort Ednard 
was abandoned ; this, however, was doubted : I offered to a.scertain the fact, 
ami with five men I landed in open day, .scaled the walls, and planted the 
Union Jack on the raniparts. Fortunately, I was undiscovered from Fort 
Bourbon, which stood about 100 yards off, and commanded it. On this 
being reported to Sir Alexander Cochrane, a rcgvmentwas landed in Ijie 
night, Fort Edward was taken possession of, and the mortars turned against 
the enemy. I am in possession of a letter from Sir A. Cocliranc, saying, 
‘ that mf conduct w^as the means of sa' ing many lives, and of shortening 
the siege of Ma»tfhique.’ I had once?the misfortune of receiving a precious 
licking from a French corvette ; the first shot shq fired broke my thigh, 
and a plumper carried away my m&in-mast. The enemy escaped, but the 
British Hag was not tarnished. On my return to England, in command 
the Jason, I wa^ turned out of her by a Tory Admiralty, because 1 had not 
interest ; but, as I could not lead an idle life, I served a ctkuipaign with the 
army in Portjgal, as a volunteer, when I was again w'ounded. At the 
battle of Buc^co I had the honour of carrying off the ^eld my gallant friend 
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and relation, Colonel Napier, now near me, who was shot through the face. 
Busaco was not the only field where he shed his blood ; at Corunna he was 
left for dead ; but, thanft God, he escaped with six wounds. On my return 
td England 1 was appointed to the Thames, in the Mediterranean : and if I 
could bring the inhabitants of the Neapolitan coast into this room, they 
would tell you, that froiij Naples to the Faro Point there was not a spot 
where I did not leave ray mark, and brought off with^rae upwards of 100 sail 
•of gun-boats and merchant vessels? I had the honour of running the 
Thames and Furieuse into the smalt mole of Ponza, which was strongly 
defended ; and before they could recover from their surprfsfe, I captured the 
islafid without the loss of a man. I was then removed to the Euryalus, and 
had the good fortune to fall in with two French frigates and a schooner. I 
chased them in the nigh^ close into Calvi, in the island of Corsica, passing 
close under the stern of one, plumpering her as I passed ; and though we 
were piing eight knots, 1 tried to run aboard of her consort, who was a little 
outside,. standing athwart my hawse; the night was dark, the land close, 
and she succeeded in crossing me, but I drove her ashore on thc^rocks, 
where she was totally wrecked, and her consort was obliged to anchor close 
to her.* The Eur\alus,worc round, and got off almost the shore as 

she passed. ^ Tlicac ships were afterw'ards ascertained to be armee en 
mounting 22 guns each, and the schooner 14. From the Mediterranean I 
was^oidered to ’America: and if gallant friend, Sir James Gordon (the 
present Commissioner at^Chatham and Shecrncss dockyards), were here, he 
would have told you how I did my duty on thr^ lopg and arduous service up 
to the Potomac ; he would* have told you, that, in a tremendous squall, the 
Ey radius lost her bowsprit and all her topmasts, and that ki twelve hours 
she was again ready for work. We brought away a llect from Alexandria, 
were attacked going down tlie river by* batterfos built close to wkat was 
the residence of the great Washington, and I was again wounded in that 
action in the neck. On the jicace taking^place, I went on half-pay, where 
I remained till I was appointed to the Galatea, which ship I commanded for 
tfircG years on this station ; and I hope and trust I have faithfully done my 
duty during that period to rny King and country.” 

Subsequently to the abo\e address. Captain Napier, on the death, we 
believe, of Captaiif Northey, became, by petition, on account of his wounds 
(for the gallant captain is an out-pensioner of Greenwich Hospital, 

auiounling, as he said, to about SO/, per annum.^ 

Lagos, July 6, *1833. 
Par nil hasard de Bellone, • 

P.ir un bonheur sans 6gal, 

Nous avons sauv(; Cr6monc, 

Et puidu notre general. — M^oiret du Prince Eugtncm 

So did the French sing, -Mr: Editor, when lhey^u<JCeeded in defending 
Cremone, though Villeroi, s\4rpriscd by the Austrians, had been taken pri- 
soner. So we m!iy say Solignac has left us, but we are masters 5)f all the 
Algarves and of the tlocf ok Don Miguel, though that veteran general had 
, foretold a hundred misfortifties to our enterpri^. General Soligyac, after 
six months of inactivity, during jvhich he sunered the Miguelifbs to in- 
trench themselves to tlic teethe iwol^e 4t last, and, olfeyfhg the cry of all 
the army, siiran^n^d a council of wai? (afgreat fault in such a situation?) 
and pt’oposed an expedilion of some thousand men against Lisbon. All the 
officers, though more than twenty, approved of his opinion, and the d^pedi- 
tion was decided. But Solignac wishcd,«l do not know fol: what, the pre- 
sence t)f II. I. M. in the expedition; but* the ministers, or, to speak more 
correctly, the nfinions of that inconsiderate prince, unwilling to expose 
tlieiiisclvtti^old him, a few hours aftqr, that his iiacred persoM>ugbt not to 
be hazarded ; his Majesty gave them many thanks ; and the n^xt day called 
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fpr a new council of war, and decla^, that, following tbe prudent advice of 
Mr. Xavier and of Mr. Freire, his ministers, ho had changed his mind, and 
resolved that no expedition to Lisbon was advisable at such a moment. 
General Solignac, observing that he was always diboidi by the dirty, pri- 
vate myrmidons, whom Don Pedro calls a ministry,* offered his resignation, 
which was eagerly accepted. As a consolation^ a grand cordon was 
bestowed upon him; a, decoration at/ least as honourable in Portugal as 
the chain worn by the ushers in the House of Lords in England. After the 
expedition against Lisbon was so di^jposed of, H. M. desired the officers 
present at that second reunion to consider, wliether it was more convenient 
to attack the enemy's intrenchments and hazard the campaign in a siill^le 
day, and fight, — or, to embark three thousand men, and' 'land them at the 
Algarves, where it was expected the people would ‘rise for the Charter and 
Donna Maria, as soon as some protection might be offered to them. The 
Portuguese officers, perfectly aware that civil war has its rules quite dif- 
ferent from those admitted in a regular one, and which foreigner!) can 
hardly‘’value, voted for the expedition to Algarves ; the result has proved 
that they judged rightly,— we are masters of that pro\ince, sans coup 
ferir. We are preparing to enter the Alemtejo by LouU^, and Corte 
Figueira through the Serrii do Caldeirao, and by Monchique and Palhoter 
to Alcazar, or the Campo d'Ourique, where the first king of Portugal was 
proclaimed in the year 1136. 

The resolution, personal bravery, and skill wi/Ji which Vice-Admiral 
Ponza came up with the squadron of Don Miguel, and took it on the 5th, 
will be published, I hope, in England by professional men : for us it will 
suffice to say, that we are persuaded that nobody in this war has yet begn 
able to do so great a service to the Queen of Portugal as Vice-Admiral 
Ponza. It is true, that tAc crews in some of the enemy's ships were 
divided in their opinions ; but yet, notwithstanding, I think that Ponza 
has shown himself worthy of the navy to which it was 'ins fortune to belong 
before his taking the command of the Portuguese fleet. 

Saldanha is commanding at O|x)rto ; and we are confident, that thougn 
at the head of a small army, he will beat the Miguelites if they dare to 
attack him. 

We hear that a new regency will be established. Wo are anxious for it, 
that the presence of H. 1. M. may be dispensed with in Portugal, — the 
sooner the better. 

This letter, Mr. Editor, is written in such a hurry, that I beg to apologize 
for its incorrectness. 

* 1 have the honour of remaining - 

Your most humble and respectful servant, 

PORTUKNS^. 

Oporto, July 9, 1833.' 

Sir, — Marshal SoUgfiac’s exposition in the daily papers, and your last 
Number, arrived all here about the same time. As the M/irshal appears to 
have been*^induced to lay before the public that statement in order to correct 
misconstructions, and his publication being not explicit enough in the main 
point,- - the rejection of his -projects, — I think, to prevent the t barge being, 
for want of inforqiatipn, laid wrongly, it wijl not be amiss to relate tlic whole 
transaction as I was" told it occurr^,*«to ehhblc your numerous readers to 
form a right judgment on the suoject. 

Th^, upright and gentlemanly behaviour of Solignac to his fellow com- 
rades, together with the little luck he had had since assuming the com- 
mand of the Constitutional army,* did not at all please or fulfil the views 
of those speculating advisers, who, on the spur of a peculiq;r circumstance^ 
called him to'Portugal ; consequently, their confidence in the Marshal was 
greAUy dinffllished. Solignac, well ‘ aware of this/* and peAeiving the 
general desire find anxiety of the army to get out of Oporto any how, also 
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entered into the view of an expedition* to Lisbon, which had been the 
universal sufirage of all. Don Pedro being at last almost compelled to 
accede to the general opinion of the Portuguese, and not special of the 
iN^arshal, convened on the 7 th of June a grand military council, by far too nur 
jticrcAis, in which, notwitiistanding its number, it was unanimously resolved 
that an expeditionary force of five thousand men should forthwith be sent 
to the capital to finish rft once this nrotrapted struggle. Four days after 
.this resolution had been taken, DonJ*edro called another council and said, 
that “having consulted his ministers •about the expeditioA, they <Jid not 
assent to it, and that he had adopted entirely their opinion, for particular 
motives y as he could not go with the expedition ; and not wishing to intrust 
that one to any other individual, would now know, if the council agreed 
to another expedition to 4he South, on a smaller scale, or to an attack on 
the enemy’s lines.” The majority of the council having no other alternative 
left, after au animated discussion, ^oted for the first of these two proposals, 
and Qon Pedro, in a breath, appointed Villa Flor^to command it, to the 
great amazement of all ; making, at the same time, allusions to Iheasenti- 
ments of brother officers, little worthy the character and dignity of a prince 
and a ^ther ! General Saldanha, anxious to suppress any lurking, jealous 
impression that might bxist, and to serve his cotntry's*cause, immediately 
declared that he was ready to go under Villa Flor, as chief of the staff, in 
the expedition to Algarves. * Don yedro did not assent to it, and was deaf 
to eVerj remonstrance on the score, even to that of the Vice-Admiral Ponza, 
on the e^e of departure. * 

To understand well this/rolic of the ex-BrSzilltin ruler, it will be neces- 
sary to know, that Don Pedro wishes to keep the regenej; d tout prix, 
Tlfb camarilla, immediately after the first council broke up, hearing its 
decision was to go to Lisbon, said to Dom Pedro, »th at “the expedition, to be 
successful, ought to be headed by Saldanha, who bad many friends in the 
capital ; ” but at tliQ same time observed^ that “ the very moment the 
Queen's flag should be hoisted in St. George's Castle, the regency marked 
ii^tlie Charter would be established.” Pedro, at the sound of these articu- 
lations, suddenly altered his mind with regard to the resolved expedition on 
Lisbon, and proposed, on tlie 11th, the two substitutes above stated. 

As to the preference given to tlie first of the two alternatives, 1 think the 
majority was riafht in the selection, for very obvious reasons, which a 
foreigner cannot duly appreciate, being unacquainted with the national 
feeling ; and the unbounded%success it has met With, puts now the question 
beyond all scepticism. With respect to the efficiency of the other, doubts 
may be entertained, notwithstanding the Marshal’s confidence, especially if 
we bear in mind these few occifrrences : — ’ 

First, Solignac took the command of the army in the commencement of 
Janiiary ; organized the different regiments and brigades at his pleasure ; 
^ and on the 24th of the same month made a sortie, which failed, both by sffa 
*and land, losing, in a retreat of 400 yards from oxts positions, better than 
200 men. • 

• Second, being 'made acquainted with the importance of Mouift Castro's 
position .to protect the lanSiiTg of stores, he never made himself master of it, 
.and allowed ,tho enemy t(t fortify strongly tli^ place, which tli^y have 
retained ever since, not permitting |Lny debarkation, except by nigWl and in 
fine weather. Had the positiox*bee|i 5urs, we mighif lAid whatever we 
liked, with alW^thers, in the beach oPCaJ^^oeiro. 

Tliitd, why, on the 4lh of March, when the Miguelitcs were flying before 
the victorious little band of Saldanha, &id he not move the forces dh the 
4?ncmy, being only at the distance of cannon-shot from tlid combat, losing 
thus a lucky chance of completely heating them ? 

Fourth, Vhy '^as the position of Autas, whose fortificaliens had been 
commencQ^n the nig]it, left aln^ogt xhen the encMiny was only 

a mile and a half from the begun redoubt ? and after they todk advantage 
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of this negligence, why was it not retaken, sur le champ^ without allowing 
them to post a strong force there ? The consequence was, that to get it 
again, we lost many a brave man, which would ced!ainly not have been the 
case if done otherwise. 

Fifth, why were the ad mining houses to Covedo, on the 9 th April, 
abandoned against Colonel Pacheco's remonstrances ? which, having l^n 
occupied by the enemy, cost sorpe livps to get back again. 

1 may ventre to say after this, that^he Marshal was very unlucky, or ill- 
inspire^ by his tutelar genius, in all attempts ; and, with these things in 
view, no wonder ^f implicit trust wks not placed in the hazardous under- 
taking of an attack on the lines of the enemy. From the 9th April to the 
time of the first military council in June, Solignac remuined here without 
attempting anything, if it was so easily to bO) done, and the Marshal 
could permrm wonders, as his declaration in the newspapers appears to in- 
sinuate, why, 1 ask, did he slumber in apathy for nearly twa months ? 
Surely, six hundred mep that came in the loginning of June were net such 
a nuiTo^r as to justify the delay ! No doubt, the Marshal, in his promised 
brochure, will be able to explain satisfactorily all those points, which, to 
me, seem at variance. 

The news from Lisbon -is very flattering. Two Constitutional guerrillas 
have been raised in Estremadura, one by Captain Feio, aod the other 
by Don Manuel Marlines, son-in-law of Commandeur Carqueja, a rich 
wine-grower of the province : the latter went to Thomar and liberated iVoni 
gaol about a hundred political prisoners there ceniined ; took the^ depot of 
arms from the Corregidci's house to give their, partisans ; ransacked the 
public coffers ^ and, after proclaiming Donna Maria, passed to Barquinha 
and Punhete, where they did the same ; and then croased the Tagus" to 
Alemtejo, in force of near- seven hundred men, to join the expeditionary 
force ih Algarvcs. The government at Lisbon was very uneasy ; and on the 
29th ult. published a Supplement to the Gfazette, saying, ** they were mere 
smugglers, who, tempted to rob, had done the daring deed ; " but the 
private letters state the contrary, and even say, that the guerrilla of Captain 
Feio still remains in the province, and had stopped three consecutive mails 
from Castcllo Branco. 

On the 5th instant, in the morning, the Miguclitcs attempted to carry, by 
Lordello, the positions, in order to cut our communication with Foz j but 
being foiled in that project, they commenced a general attack, in great 
force, on the whole line. After a spirited contest of better than four hours, 
the enemy was repulsed and pursued with great slaughter to their intrench- 
ments, losing the position of Prelada. Our loss was little short of a 
hundred men, and that of the enemy exceeds six hundred in killed and 
wounded. Saldanha's dispositions were excellent, and the inconsistent Don 
Pedro promoted him in Iho field to the rank of lieutenant-general. Unfor- 
tunately, the brave and intelligent Colonel Duvergier has lost an arm. 

Tbc unbounded saccfss of the expedition to Aigarves, and the bold and 
brilliant achievement of our small squadron oVer Miguel's fleet, far exceeded 
the expectations even of the most sanguine, and have elecirified us all in an 
indescribable manner : joyous tears were "seen test" trickling down every Oue’s 
cheeks, 4he camarilla excepted, who may well consider this decisive blow as 
the coup de grace given to Miguel's tyrjinny and their misgovemment, for 
no other name uesorves their mai-a^mmistration, in which barefacedness 
hwo vied with stupidity, almost^ in every measure. If su'^h a good cause 
could ever be lost, none surely worked more for it tli-n these worthits, who 
have striven to outrun the profligate octogenary Count de Bastes in im- 
becility. I 

A Voluntebr* A. M. S. 
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ABSTRACT OF PAKLI AMENT ARF* PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
WITH THE ARMT AND NAVY. 

• • 

^ House of Commons, March 25, 1633. 

Navy Eitimatet , — Sir J: Graham, in proposing the Navy estimates observed, that 
the Government had done, and were determined to do thei^tmost in prOknoting re- 
duction. He then compart the expenditure as»it stood in 1828, and the reductions 
. that had since been effected in it. appeared from the finance report of 1828, 

that t^ average annual amount of tha public expenditure for the five ^'ears 
iweceding 1827, vras 55,744,863/., of wMch sum it was the. opinion of 'the com- 
mi^ee, that there were 35,000,000/. odd of such a fixed nature that they could 
not be reduced, leasing at that period a sum of 20,000,000/. odd, which, consistent 
with the maintenance of the public honour, and the faith of the country, might, 
in the opinion of the coiffmittee, be gradually reduced. He proceeded to show, 
that of this sum 4,000,000/. had been since reduced ; of which 3,000,000/. con- 
sisted of reductions in the naval and military expenditure; and out of this sum 
1,OOO^OQO/. had been saved by the present Adminisf^ration. He then pointed 
out the departments in which the reductions, amounting to 220,500/. uponsthe esti- 
mates of ] 832, had been made, observing, that the numl^r of seamen for the ^nresent 
was precisely the same as fur the last year. It appeared from tables produced, that a 
large sum was to be deddcted from the reductions in o^ier to provide for super- 

annuation aAowaiices. But it was not to be concluded, therefore, that the public would 
not b^efit by those redlictioil^. Thg. reduction was permanent, while the payment 
of the superannuation would be only temporary, and the saving therefore amounted 
to the*exchangiag of a terminable annuity for a permanent reduction. He then 
called tHt attention of the House to the debt of tli# navy, which arose from the cir- 
cumstance of the seamen b^ng only paid as their snips arrived from the foreign 
s^i^Uons where they were employed, and the long bills that it was the custom to draw 
for such purpose hod been one cause of the increase of that debt. The debt of the 
navy in 1830 amounted to 1,314,060/.; in 1831 to 1,817,724/. ; m 1832 to 9J^7,179/. ; 
and he trusted that he should be able to make a still greater reduction in it this 
year. The plan by vijiich he proposed to efi&ct it was this — by making the bills 
of which he had already spoken payable at once, instead of their being bills drawn 
with long dates, lii answer to a charge which had been brought against him of in- 
dulging in indiscreet and uncalled for reductions of the expenditure connected with 
this department of the public service, he entered into a particular account of the present 
state of the Dock-yards, to show that they are in efficient condition in point of stores. 
He next stated t^e reductions made in tlie half-pay expenditure of the navy, and 
tewT the following table : — • 

• Half-pay of all officers i|i the navy in the year^^ 1829, 1831 , and 1833 : 

£ s. d. 

•ist of January, 1829 1,023,248 0 0 

1831 .... 1,02^013 0 0 


Less in two years , • . . . 1,235 0 0 

1st of January, 1831 .... 1,022,013 0 0 

980,370 0 0 

• — 

Less in two y/ears . • 41,643 0 0 • 

Tlie House would see from this table that Ministers had, in the course of the two 
* last years, reduced that portion of the cxpeiidituift by 41,643/. — abqjl 20,000/. 
a-year. He did hot wish to claim tilt* credit of this for the exi^Jing Administration, 
as it arose out of a regulation whicS be fimpd at the Admiralty on coming int o office , 
that no one sffoiifd be jo^pmoted unless upon tlfc occurrence of three vacancies. Ho 
merely claimed credit for having rigidly adhered to that rule. He then adverted to 
objections urged by the Hon. Member for Middlesex, in reference to promtftions in 
*the navy. He would take three periods-n^l 828-29, 1829-30, •and 1831-32, and 
state the number of promotions that occurred m those several periods. In 1828-29, 
U. S. JouRN. iTo. 57, Auo. 1833. *20 
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213 midshipmen were promoted to be heiitenants ; in 1829-30^ 152 were promoted 
to be lieutenants ; and m 1831-32^ 88 mire promoted to be lieutenants. In 1828-29, 
13^ lieutenants were promoted to commander^; in 1829-30, 100 were made com- 
manders ; and in 1831-02, on\^ 31 were made t!ommanders. In 1828-29, 57 com- 
manders were made post-captains ; in 1829-30,51 were so promoted ; and in 1831-32, 
there was just only 17 promoted to that rank. It should be recollected that on th% 
Accession of his present Majesty, in 1B30, there was a promotion; and it was 
eiqiected, tipon his MajeAy’s coronation in 1 631 , that a similar promotion would have 
talwn place, but his Majesty's Ministers dyl not feel it ednsistent with Iheir duty to 
the public to recommend if at that time. was sorry that he should not be able to 
propose a reduction in the number of seanen for the present year. On the most g^rave 
consideration, they fejt it iheir duty to propSse tlie same number of seamen as last year. 
The number voted last year was 18,000 seamen, and the number actually empUiycd 
was about 19,000 ; the number of marines voted was 9000, and tfee number employed 
about 8000. The Right H on. Baronet took credit to himself for the introduction of the 
principle of laying a special balance-sheet before the llousCevery year. As complaints 
had been made by the Hon. Member for Middlesex, of sufficient reductions not being 
made in the nav}^ eftpecially in a time of peace, he would just state to the House what 
was the total number of shipj of war possessed by this country at present, compveW with 
two antecedent periods. In doing so, he felt no apprehension at communicating such 
information, as there was no naval power in tho world of which this country might be 
afraid. The two periods that he took weie 1778 and 1 793. In 1778 the total number 
of vessels which we possessed wis 440 ; the total number which we now, in 1833, pos- 
sessed was 348, being 92 less than in 1778 ; the total number of vessels war we pos- 
sessed in 1793 was 488, making 140 more thgiy we possessed at the present n^mciit. 
The Right Hon. Baronet added, that though the number of vessels was less, the rtro- 
portion of vessels of a large rate had been greatly increa*?d, and that the nulnber of 
men necessary to be em]»loyc^ was also much greater. He would mention \fhat was 
the present naval force of France, Russia, and America.* France, at the present time, 
had 31 sail of the line and 37 frigates ; Russia 36 sail of the line and 23 frigatqs ; 
and America 8 sail of the line and 10 frigates. It would he perceived, then, from this 
6tatemei].t, that this country had nothiii^to apprehend from an inferiority in her mari- 
time force. In reply to other objections which tlje Hon. Member for Middlesex had 
raised against the present estimates, <he read an extract from..the report of the secre- 
tary of the American navy to C’ongress, dated 3d December last, which embodied an 
admirable answer to the cavils of those who were carrying reduction to an exte&t 
that would be really injurious to the service. The Hon. Member for Middlesex had 
said, that there were no reasons lor keeping up such a naval establishment. He 
thought there were many reasons, involving such grave and important considerations a§ 
these — whether our commerce with the East Indies should he giiof^ded — whether Bri- 
tish interests in South America should not he protected — whether our trade with our 
North American colonie.s and the ^Vest Indies should not be defended from mole.sta- 
tiou— fWhethcr it was not for the interests of this country, and the interests of her 
commerce, that our naval sui«riority in the Alediterranean, the sceno'of so many of 
our triumphs, should not be maintained, — whether, in fine, it was iu)t the best policy 
to keep up at ihe same tihie at home a moderate w'ell-equipped force, the existence of 
4 which, while it evinced no desire njion our parts to inflict injury upon our neighbours, 
was the surest mode of preventing the'infliclibn of injury upon ourselves. It^was 
npvn the maintenance of her naval jiower that this country de{>euded for her nationiil 
character, her national ^existence. ‘ Let but her naval .superiority be once lost, and 
owing to her insular position, and to' various other cjrcuinstances, she could no longer 
maintain her present high rank in the social system, — she must necessarily fall iiity 
the place of a second-rate power. * On the other han^ if we maintain our navy a§ it 
ought to be maintained, we have nothing to fear : Ex)gland must always be Vhat she 
is at prcRnt, first among thetiiations of the world. The Right Hon. Baronet con- 
cluded by fnoving, That it is the opinion <rf this committee that 27,000 men, in- 
cluding marines, should be voted fur the s^^rvice bf the navy for the 13 lunar months 
the 31st of March, 1834.” { r « <' 

Captain Yorke said, that a statement which he had madi^with regard to thb want 
of sufBcient stores at Portsmouth, had ^been made from ocular inspection. At the 
time he alluded to, the Spartiate, on copaing to Portsmouth to refit, was obliged to takef 
out A'^opmast from the Nelson for tha^. purpose. It might be one of the right Hon. 
Baronet's ai^apgeinents that vessels should thus exchange tlA:ii stoves^ but he 
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(CapUin Yorke) doubted the economy, as well as the utility, of such an arrange- 
ment. After condemning the navy bill of the Right Hon. Baronet of last BessioOi 
the gallant captain proceeded to condemn Ithe appointment of Captain Symonda. 
^ That officer should not have been appointed to an office which no naval person had 
ever filled before. He also condemned the conduct of thc»Right Hon* Baronet in 
refusing the command at Portsmouth to Sir H, Neale, because he bad been returned 
to a seat in Parliament. Such conduct was aoiirect interference with the constituency 
of the country, and the Right Hon. Baronet, in adopting such a principle^ was only 
acting upon the principles avowed by the Hon. Member for Middlesex. He thought 
^ that the conduct Government was iiiipriAredented in the^ase he hgd alluded to, and 
unca%d for, because th^ port-adinirol f^ad both a flag-admiral and a superintendant 
under him. He next alluded to an ojdcj^ issued, by. the Admiralty, authovizing the 
discliarge of seamen on their arrival in a British port, and contended that that order 
would prove utterly destructive to .the discipline and efficiency of the service. 

Sir K. Cudriiigtoi^ said, he believed thattlie Dock-yards were in a greater state of 
efficiency at the present niwment than at any previous period. With respect to pen- 
sions, he must observe, that the clamour wliicli was raised against the pensions given 
to officers ^ho had long and faithfully seived their country in active seivice was most 
unjust ; and the more especially so, when the larger amount of the retiring incomes 
of those persons who had been connected witH the civi^ service of the country was 
considered. What was greatly wanted was, that pensions should be fairly bestowed, 
and only given to those who had earned them by^their services. He called the 
attention of the House k) the condition of the pursers in t^ie navy, whom he de- 
scribed as afnost valuable class of persons, and regrftted that their claims were not 
sufficiently attended to by the. Admiralty. He instanced several cases of these offi- 
cer^, kFter the dischaige of laborious ^nd important duties for a space of 40 years, 
being^mt upon a retiring^llowaiice of only 4;. a-day. An ordei was given at the 
cud of lAie war that no pioinutioii should take place in this class of officers, until the 
number of ships and of pui^eis became eipuil. Butfvhatdid the Government do P 
l^^cy sold off the ships, but not the pursers, and consequently all hope of promotion 
for them was lost, and they were reduced to the condition of capHains* clerks. He 
recollected that one of these officers, of the ^ame of^Wickham, was at the battle of 
Navamio. lie wanted some person to carry uii important message, aud a man, 
covered with blood, came limping him, and received his directions, lie employed 
the same person two Tir three times on a similm* errand, and on making inquiries he 
k'arned that this individual was the captain's clerk. He had received five wounds, 
and had several times gone to get them dressed, but had as often retired on obsciv- 
ing that the surgeon was engaged in attending to the cases' of his equally unfortunate 
shipmates. He (Sir E. Cudnugtoii) desired the captain of the ship to see that he 
was pro])erly looked to ; but eight mouths elapsed before he could even be discharged 
fiBln the hospitaf. This man Jiad been round the world with Captain Parry, and 
was the life and soul of the ship's company during the winter in which they were 
cudosed in the ice ; and he re^nains to the present moment a captain’s clerk, without 
any prospect, of promotion, though lie (Sir K. Codnngtoii) had not failed t6 exert 
himself 111 his behalf. He had no doubt that he should be told that pursers fre- 
quently made their fortunes. lUiat might be the case dqring the war, but the per 
ceutage allowed them had been greatly reduced since that period. He did hope 
thc^ the First Lord of Admiralty would turn his attention to the situation of thifl 
neglected class of persons, and do them something like justice. With respect to sine- 
cures, all he would then say was, that he conceived the principle which had ^een 
urged in that Hou.se of gi'au't^ng a s^iecific sum as tlie sjiecial reward of gminent 
services, such as^hose of Sir Foley aud Lord de Saumarez, for example, worthy of 
‘ consideration, provided the dioice did not remain solely with the First* Lord of tli0’ 
Admiralty. If it were made Compulsory on that officer to propose a vote for eminent, 
services, he ti^iould jirefer thift mode of extraordma^ remuneration to a sinecure ap- 
poiutmeut ; hut. if it rested solely with him^ be should prefer the presei^fniode. He 
had some remarks to of^r also oo^tiit systto of intrusting ihe^ command of the ma- 
rines to offiettfs gf another service, whiclr he slmuld submit on a future occasi on . 

Mr. Hume moveci agcimendmeut that the mimber of men be reduced to 2(l]W0r 

For Mr. Hume’s amendment • • * ■ • 44 •: 


Against it. .«••,«•••• 3^7 

Majority 3011 

3 02 
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On the vote of 953,220/. for the wages of eeemen proposed, Mr. Hume moved 

an amendment that it be reduced by th^ sum of 6910/., the amount of marines* sine- 
cures, as he termed the oiHcea of G^ral* Major-Oencral, aittd Colonels of Marines. 

Sir J ames Qraham denied that the offices alluded to were sinecures. 

The amendment was e'lpported by Mr. O’Connell, Mu Wilks, Mr. Briseoe, Mr. 
Gisborne, and Mr. O* Dwyer, on the ground that it involved the prinoiple of aboli^in^ 
sinecures ; and it was op^sed by Mr. Sanford, Mr. Robinson, Mr. N. Calvert, Colen^ 
Hay, Lon^ Palmerston, Mr. Petre, Sir R. Price, and Lord Ebringtop, who cepsideied 
the refusal of the present vote would be an act of injustice. 

On a diviuon, the numbers were« 

For ^he amendment • 83 # 

• Against it . . . . , ^ 223 

Majority for the original vote . . • • 1^0 

The other votes proposed were agreed to without a division. 


GENERAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS, &C. 

a 

DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIFORMS 

WHICH, IN PURSUANCE Oaf HIS 4|AJ£STY’s PLEASURE, ARE TO flE WORN IN TTIE ROYAL 

NA\Y. 

AOHIRAL OF THE FLEET. ' ^ 

Dress Uniform. — Coat. Blue cloth, with two rows of buttons down the froi/t, ten 
in each row, and three inches apart .across the breast, from the front of the butPon-hoIe 
to the centre of the button. Scarlet collar, slo^ied off with one row of two*inch gold 
lace, Navy pattern, along the top and froot edges, and one row of one>inch lace alon«£ 
the bottom edge, coming partly on the coat. Scarlet cudw, with two-inch Uce roiuid 
the top, and blue slash pointed flaps in tl/c sleeve, with three small buttons, and one 
and a quaher-inch lace round the edge. Pointed flaps in the skirts, with three but- 
tons under, and one row of two-inch labile all round the flaps, and one row of one anda 
quarter-inch lace to encircle the hip buttons, and form a point at the top, one button at 
tlie bottom of each plait. The skirts to begin at one-sixth the circiiniference from the 
front edge, and to be lined with white kerseymere. — Buttons. Raised, gilt, and one 
inch in diameter, indented with a round run, and within an anchor and a cable, and a 
crown over, between two wreaths of laurel. The small buttons to be half an inch in 
diameter. — Epentleiies, Two gold epaulettes with forty bullions each, over a bonnet 
and a cre.scent, and edging to the strap, with silver aiudior and crown, and three sifver 
stars, two upon the crescent and one above. — Trowsers. Blue cloth, with gold lace of 
the same width as that on the coal down the outside seams, to he worn over hoots Iie- 
tween ttie 15th October and the .'lOtli April ; and white duck, over hoots.* between the 
Ist of May, and 14th October. Whenever blue trowsers arc worn in full dress, those 
of commissioned officer*), and of warrant officers ran kit; g with them, shall have gold lace 
of the same width as that of their coats down the outside scam.4. — Cravat or Sivok. 
Black silk. — Hat. Cocked ; the flaps ten inches in the back, eight and a half inckes 
in the front, six inches at each corner, bound with gold lace two and a half inches widev, 
showing one inch and a quarter on each side. Black jiilk cockade, six inches wide, 
looped i^ith six gold bullions, three and a half-eighth of inches wide, and the two 
centre twisted, with a button of the same size and pattern as that on the coat; and 
tassels with five gold and five blue bullions each.x~*S'uior</. , The hiU solid, half-basket 
guard, with raised bars and crown and anchor badge, lion head back piece, white fish- 
skin gripe, bound with three gilt wires ; outside length, five inches and three-quarters ; 
inside length, four inches and a half. The blade slightly curved, with a round back, 
thirty-one inches andvi quarter long, one incl\ and Uhree-eighths wide at the shoulder, 
wi U£q double-edged spear point. — Scahbai\l. The top and middle bck'its to be four 
andtnree inches and a half long respectively ; to have loops *tie4d rings, and to be or- 
namented, with embossed oak leaves in bas-.*ehef; the chape to be seven inches and a 
half long, and to have oak leaves, as above, round the upper part, and a honeysuckle 
ornament at the end. — Sword knot. Blue and gold rope, twenty-three inches long, 
with ditto'ditto vellum basket-work head, and twelve gold bullions ; a piece o£ the same 
sort of cord, fourteen inches and three-quarters long, is to be fixed to the hilt, to wfifeh 
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the knot is attached.^iSK^or^ Blue mot^oeed leather, lined, full one inch and a 
half wide in the girdle; single One inch wi^, sword slings on carriages; the whole 
embroidered in gold, with^uak-leaves and acorns down the ifliddle, and margined with 
» straight line liear each edge. Ijilt mountings with circular fronts, two inches 
diameter, laurel embosseikedges, crown, anchor, and laurel on the centre; embossed 
carriag<^bucklfi8, plain girdle-buckles and rings, the latter one inch and thiee-quarters 
diameter, in the centre ; rfhd plain studs under the carriage-buckles, for the more 
easily attaching and detaching the swqrcf, superseding the use of •swivels ; a plain, 
stro^ gilt hook attached to the ring, to fuspend the sword short. The belt to be 
worn over the coat. • 

Undress Uniform. — Coat. Blue lapelled coat, as formerly *Wom, with stand and 
fall collar; eight buttons and holes in front, •regular pointed flaps, with three notched 
holes and buttons under. Round cuffs, with three notched holes, and buttons of the 
larger size, and four rows five-eighth inch distinction lace round the cuffs, across 
the holes below the buttons. — liution^. The same pattern as in full dress. — Epaulettes, 
The same^as in full dress, but the bullions to be left loose, without the bonnet ; and 
this nilq to apply to the undress epaulettes of all officers entitled to wear them. — 
coat. Single-breasted, white cloth or kerseymere, with small buttons. — Troumers. Blue 
cloth, without lace. In warm climates, or on the hcane station in summer, officersmay 
wear wliite duck. — Cravat or Stock, Black silk.\//o/. With or without lace. — 
SworH. Tlie same as iif full dress. — Scabbard. Th^ samelas in full dress. — Sword 
Knot, Thetiaine as in full dress. — Sword Belt. Black patent leather of the same 
width us in full dress, byt without embroidery; the mountings and edges to be also 
the sahie as in ^ull dress, but the carrAge-buckles to be plain instead of embossed. 

AuilntAi.s. Dress IlKti ouM. — The same uniform a^^d appointments as the Ad- 
miral of* the Fleet, except that there are to be threi stiyrs only on the epaulettes. 
Unduess Univorm — The* same as the undress uniform and appointments of the 
* /glmiral of the Fleet, with three rows only of distinction lace on tht cuffs. 

Vice-Admirals. Dress UNrF 0 RM.--The same as an Admiral, with two stars only 
on the epaulettes. • • » 

UNDnns.s Uniform. — The samc^as an Admiral, with two rows of distinction lace on 
the cuffs. ♦ ^ 

Reaii-Admirat.s. Dress Uniform. — ^The same as' an Admiral, with one star only 
Ally on the epaulettes. 

Undress Uniform. — The same as an Admiral, with one row of distinction lace on 
the cuffs. 

rOMAlODORES OF THE FIRST CLASS' ; AND CAPTAINS OF THE FLEET, WHEN NOT Fl.AG- 
m • OFFICERS. 

Dress Uniform. — The sam® as a Rear-Admiral, with the epaulettes hereafter 
described, for captiiins of tbrcA gears’ standing. • 

Undress Unh oum The same as a Rear-Admiral, but with the captain's epaulettes. 

COMMODORES OF THE SECOND CLASS, CAPTAIN.S, AND COMMANDERS. 

Dress Unii orm. — The same as a Rear-Admiral, with^he following exceptions ; 
viz. the lace round the top of the collar to be one and a half inch wide, and thrce« 
quavers along the bottom ; one and a half inch lace round the flaps, top and bottom, 
bwt not to encircle the hip buttons ; one and a half inch lace round the top edge o& the 
cuff', and blue slash flap in the-sleeve, with three small buttons and three-quarter inch 
lace round the flaps. The buttons to be the same as the Admiral's, omitting the two 
.wreaths of laurel.* , 

^.Epaulettes. The same pittgrn as the Admiral’s. Captains of three years' standing 
to be distinguished by a silver anchor,. and crown over, on the strap; those under 
three years* standing, by the anchor alone; and comsnanders to have no Mdge on the 
epaulettes. — BaU, TTie same as thetAdrogal’s, but bound jvith black suk instead of 
gold lace, and looped wit4i four golfl Mliwis, the two centre twined. — Scabbards, The 
same as the Adiffiral’s, but the chape to fio (tily six inches and a half lonW'bMh 
lockAs^ and cha^ie to beVniamented with fluted threads and scroll instead of oak leaves. 
— Commanders and officers below that rank, to have the lockets plain, and the chape 
•threaded, six inches long, with horse-shoe -bottom .—Sw’orrf Black Morocco 

leathtA*, lined, the some dimensions as the Acmiral's; embroidered in gold, with three 
straight Knes, Olie down the middle, and one at each margin iR||Lr the edge ; gilt 
mountings ^ith circular fronts, w'ith embossed laurjl edges, crown and anchor in 
the centre ; plain carriage and girdle buckles, with’ studs under, a jil*plaiD gilt ring 
and book. 
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Umdbbsi Uniforh. — The lame ag a tCear-Admiral, but without the diatindion lare 
on the cuffs. Buttons the same as in Captain’s full dress. — Epaulettes. The same as in 
full dress, but the hullionf to be loose. — Hats, The same at/ in full Scabbards, 

The same as in full dress.— -Sivor// Belts, The same as the Admiral’s, omitting the 
laurel in the centre of the ornaments. 

, LIEUTENANTS. 

Dress Uniform. — The same uniform and appointment as commanders, with the 
following exceptiens the lace to be only one inch, and half inch broad, instead of 
one and a half inch and three-quarters. 0 

Epauliite. — The same as the Comniar'lers ; to be worn on the right shoulder, 
with a strap only on the left. — Hat. The same as the Commander, but looped with 
two gold bullions twisted. — Swurd Beit,* The same as Commanders, but with two 
straight lines, one near each edge. 

Undress Uniform. The same as Commanders. — Epa ihttc. The bullions of the 
epaulette to be loose, and no strap on the left shoulder. — Hat, The same as in full 
dress. 

Masters of the Fleet. Dress Uniform. — The same uuirorin and appoint nents 
as Commanders, but the coa'c to be single-breasted at angles with the skirts, with only 
eight buttons and holes regular. 

Undress Uniform. — The s'.hne as Commanders, but single-breasted at angles 
with skirts. 

Physician. Dress Uniform. — The same as Commanders, with nine buttons, uiid 
to be placed by threes. 

Undress Uniform. — The same as CommahUers, but with nine buttons ana holes 
placed by threes. ^ 

Secretaries to CommandeHs-in-Cihef. Dress Uniform. — The same-as Com- 
manders, with eight buttons and holes down the front, pkiced m j)air8. 

Undress Uniform. — The same as Coininuiiders, wdh eight buttons and hulcs^in 
pairs. 

Secretary to junior FLAa-(?FFicKRr. Dress Uniform. — The same uniform as 
Pursers, dt the uniform of the rank they may hold. 

Undress Uniform. — ^Tlie undress pmform of IHirseis, or of the rank they may hold. 
Masters. Dress UNii oim'-^The same uniform and ap]>ointmentb as Lieutenants, 
but the coats to be single-breasted at angles with thcbkirt.s, and with only eight buttoi 
and holes regular. 

Undress Uniform— The undress uniform of Lieutenants, but single-breasted at 
angles with the skirts. 

Surgeons. Dre.«s Uniform. — The same as Masters, with nine buttons and holes 
placed by threes. 

Undress Uniform. — The same as Masters, but the buttons and holes to be placed 
by threes. * ' 

Pursers. Dress Uniform. — The same as Masters ; with the buttops and holes to 
be placed by pairs. * 

Undress Uniform.— The same as Masters, but Clie buttoDS and holes to be placed 
Jby pairs. 

Second Masters. Dress Uniform.— -The same uniform and nppointinentft as 
Masters, but without the epaulette, or gold lace on the trowsers. The lace on the 
coats to be three-quarters of an inch wide. 

UNdkEss Uniform. — The' same as Masters, without the epaulette. 

Assi-stant Surgeons. Dres.s Uniform. — Tlie same uiiiturm and appointments as 
Surgeons^ bu\ without the epaulette, or gold lace on the trowsers. The lace on the 
coat to be three-quarters of an inch wide. 

Undres^ Uniform. — The saqie as Surgeons, without the epaulette. - 
Captain^' Clerks and Clerks to SECRET(UiiBs. Dress Uniform. — The same 
uniform and appointdieift as Pursers, buf w,<.thoil1t^he epaulette, or gold lace on the 
t]^a|uii>F-u The lace on the coats to be' three- quarters of an inch widti. •* 

Undress Uniform.— The same as Pursers, without the eficAilettc. 

Mate*'. — Coat, Blue cloth, lined with*white serge edged with white cloth, stand-up 
collar with a buttor and button- hole of one quarter inch wide, gold lace on each Hide* 
of the collar; single-breasted at angles "wilh the skirts ; blue round cuifs; nine but- 
tons down the front, three on each cuff and jiocket, with correspondnig blue twist but- 
ton-holes, and buttons in the folds of the akirta.^ ButtonSf Cravat or 

Stock.^ BuchleSf Hat and Sword, To be the same as Lieutenants. — TlwIiSwOrd Belt, 
To be the saiile as the Lieutenant’s undress waist-belt. 
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Gunners, Boatsw^uns, and Carpenteijs.— Coa/. Blue cloth ; if lined to be with 
serine ; fall-down collar, blue lapels to button across, and round cu^ ; nine buttons on 
the lapels, and three on each cuff and pocket, with corresponding blue twist button- 
holes, and three buttons In the folds of the skirts; Plain gilt buttons, with an anchor 
*und cable engraved thereon. — IVautcoaL White. — Cravat or Stock, Black. — Hat, 
Plain round. — Sword, Of the same pattern and length as commibsioned officers, but 
the back piece of the handle is to be plain, with a flute round the top and down the 
back ; with a black hsh-i^in gripe bound with three gold wires ; the etchings on the 
blade nut blued or gilt. — Sword Knot, Of blue silk, in|^ed with gold fringe, but no 
buAon. — Sword Belt, The same as ifEatps. ^ 

Miusnn^MKN. — The same as mates, with a white turn-back on each .side of the 
cellar : but the coat not to be edged with white, nor to have^he gold button-hole.— 
Swords, Of the,^ame pattern as Lieiiieiuints, but of such length as may be conve« 
nient. — Sword lielts. The same a.s Mates. 

Voi.UNrKEus OF Tin: ]^usT Ci ass. — ^The same ns Midshipmen; but instead of the 
white turn-back, a button-hole of white twist on the collar, with a corresponding 
button, b-iid to wear dirks instead of swords. 

M/jiTERs' Assistants and Voluntebrs op the Second Ci.a.ss. — T he same uniform 
as Volunteers of the First Class, and the button-hole dn the collar to be ^ue twist. 


» MEMORANDA. \ 

Full dress is always* to be worn on state occasion^ and a\ courts-martial. 

On all occasions of full dress, officers shall wear white trowsers over boots between 
the4j>t of May and the 14tll of Octi^ber, and blue trowsers between the 15th of Oct, 
Aiul^tlie 30th of April. ^ 

Thy great-coats lor oncers in the Royal Navy are to be of blue cloth; doable or 
single-breasted, according to the uniform assigned to their respective ranks, with 
stand and fall collar; the hiimbcr and arrangementlif the buttons to be according to 
• their undrejs uniform ; to be worn with or without epaulettes, as^convenient. 

The blue mormng-coat now in use is abolished. 

All officers may wear iu undress, on bcAird them ships, around jacket without skirts, 
with their appropriate buttons, £^d a round black hat, with a nairow blafck silk band 
and a black bticklef and a black silk or leather cockade, with a loop of the same ma- 
terial, and h.df the width of the lace of their respeNtive coals; or if they have no lace 
on their coats, of black silk riband (except Midshipmen, Masters’ Assistants, and 
Volunteers, who arc to have a loop of gold twist) ; or a blue cloth cap, with a baud 
round it, of half the width and material of the lace of their coats ; officers who have 
no lace to their coats, to have a band of gold lace, half an inch wide, round their caps. 
•• Patterns or^lrawings of each article of dress are to be seen at this office, and at the 
oflices of the several Port-.\diniral.s. 

• The old uniform may btl\worn until the 1st of Jan. 1834. 

i By comiiiand of their Lordships, 

• GEORGE ELLIOT. 

NAVAL CEREMONIES AND DISTINCTIONS. 

By the CommissioiUTs for executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of the Umted 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. • - 

‘Whereas his Majesty has been graciously pleased, by Jiis Order in Council of the 
.3d instant, to direct that ce<aiii alterations and additions shall be made lo Chapter 
IV. of the Regulations for his Majesty’s Service at Sea, entitled, “ Ceremonies and 
VtsiuH'tions,'*^ and ill siwtkjns 2 aftid 3 of the said chapter; you arj hereby required 
and directed to observe ami conform lo the said additions and alterations as foUow^,viz. 

In Chapter IV. Section ii, Article 1, the following words are to be ottaitted: “ or to 
the pendant of a captain, coinni^ider, pr commanding officer of atfy ship or vessel 
of war of his Majest)^.” * * ^ * • 

, liisteaifort\.rticle of the said chapter a<ld section, the following is to hadiTrbs>t^uted, 
viz. — “ Whenever I'fts or her Majesty shall go on board any one of his Majesty’s ships 
or vessels, the royal standard shall be hdistedat the maiii-top-gallant-raastrhead of that 
ship or vessel ; and at the same time, th(; flag of the Lord H'gh Admiral at the fore- 
top-gallant-mast-head, and the union jack at the mizen-top-gallant-mast-head ; or, if 
in a smaller Vessel, in the most conspicuous part of such vessel ; and a royal salute 
hhaikb'Mfired from her on their going on board, and on their li&ving her; and every 
other ship or vessel of war present shall fire a loydl salute, on the rdy al standard, the flag 
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of the Lord High Admiral, and the union jack being hoisted ; and all the ships and 
vessels of war present shall fire such furtner royal salutes on their Majesties quitting 
the ship, or passing in their boats, or on such other occasions as the commanding 
officer shall think proper to direct.” * ' . 

The following additional Articles are to be inserted in the said chapter antf section 
immediately after Article 2. 

Article 3.—“ Whenever any other of the members of the royal family shall, arrive 
at any of the (lorts of the United Kingdom, they shall receit^e, on their first arrival, a 
royal salute from aU his Majesty’s ships then and there present ; and again on ^eir 
final departure.” . 

Article 4; — “ Whenever any of the members of the Royal family shall go on board 
any of his Majesty’s ships or vessels, the royal standard shall be hoisted at the mair- 
top>gallant>ma8t-head of that ship or vessel and a royal salute shall be fired from the 
ship or vessel in which they have embarked, on their going on board and on their 
leaving the said ship or vessel.” 

Article 4 of the said section to be altered as follows : — “ Whenever the flag of the 
Lord High Admiral shall be hoisted, it shall bo pluted with the number of guns be- 
fore ordered: and whenever the Lord High Admiral, or the Commissioners for exetlut- 
ing the ofj^ce of Lord High ‘Admiral, shall embark on board any ship or vessel of 
war, such further salutes of 19 guns each salute, shall be fired, on his or their leaving 
the ship, as may be directed.” 

Article 5 of the said $edion to be altered as follows “ W^henever the flag of an 
Admiral of the Fleet shall be hoisted, it shall be saluted by the ship or veil^l of war 
bearing the flag or pendant of the officer next in seniority to him, with the number of 
guns ordered in the foregoing scale.” 

Article 6 of the said Section to be altered as follows : — henever any Adnliral, 
Vice-Admiral, Rear-Admiral, or Cominodore of the first Class, shall hoist his flag or 
brood jiendant, he shall be saluted with the number of gdnsf to which his flag or broad 
pendant is entitled by the said scale, by the ship or vessel of war bearing the flag ori 
pendant of the officer next in seniority to him.” 

Article 7 of the said Section to be altered as follows : — \\ henever a Flag Officer 
or Commodere of the First (’lass shall hoist his flag or broad pendant in the presence 
of another Flag Officer or Commodore of the First ('lass, or shall meet another Com- 
mander or Flag Officer of the Fur. Cla.ss, the junior of the two shall salute the senior, 
provided he has not been saluted Oy him since his being under his command, with the 
number of guns to which his flag or broad pendant may be entitled.” 

Article 10 of the said Section to be altered as follows: — ‘'1.110 Caj)iain of one of 
his Majesty's ships shall not salute the Captain ot another of his Majesty’s ships in 
any part of the world.” jc 

In Section 3, the first Article i.s to be altered as follows -“The royal standard is 
to be worn on board any of bis J\Iajesty’s shijis and vessels in which his or her Ma- 
jesty shall embark, and at the saint time the flag of the Lord High Admiral shall be 
hoisted at the fore-toji-gallant-mast-head, and the union jack at the uiizen-Wp-gallant- 
inast-head ; or, if in a small vessel, the said flags shall be displayed at ibe most con- 
spicuous part of the ship or vqjisel.” 

The following additional Article is to be inserted in Section 3, immediately after 
Article 1. . ' 

Article 2*. — The royal standard alone is to be hoisted on board any of bis J\Ia- 
jesty’s thips and vessels m which any of the other members of the royal family shall 
embark.” ,, « 

Given under our hands this 4tb July, 1833. 

•' , “T. M. Hardy. 

G. H. L, Dundas. 

To all Commfiiiders in Chief, Flag Officers,, Captains, and Commanding Oflicers of 
his Majesty’s Ship*! and Vessels. ’ j 

By command of their Lordships, ^ Geqrcir ^h.i.iOT. 
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STATIONS OF THE ARMY ON THE 1st OF AUGUST, 1833. 

AND REFEREI^CE TO THE FOREIGN SB*RVICB of REGIMENTS. 

, [Frcparrd expressly for this Work ] 


Ragiinents and 

Stations of 

Stations of* 

Corjia. 

Troops or Sitm’cc 

Respr\* 

Companies. 

Companies. 



1st Lire-gds. 
2d do. . . 

Ri. Horse-gds. 
1st Dpag.jgds 
2nd do., 

3rd 8o.« , 

4lh do. . , 

5th do. . 

Glh (k). . • 

7th do. . 

1st Djagoons 
2nd d^ . . 
SM do. . . . 
4th do.^ . . 
6th do. . . . 
7lh Hussars , 
do. . . 
Oth l.anccr«! , 
loth Hussars , 
1 1 th Ll. Drag. 
I2tli Lancers , 
13lh Lt. Drag, 
ftth do. . . . 
loth Hussars . 
16th Lancers . 
17lhdo. , . 
(ja^ids. 1st bat. 
. . * 2d bat. 
... 3d bat. 
f'oldsU 1st bat. 

(ids. 1 2d baf. 
Sc.Fy. f 1st bat. 
(ids. 1 2d bat. 

U,f, 

2nd do. , , 
3rd do. . . . 
4 th do. . , 

■ 5th do. . . . 

^th doj . . 
7ih do. , , , 
8th do. . ,• 
9th do\ . . 
10th do. , . 
11th do. . . .• 
Wth'^dq. . . 
13th do. . . . 

• 14th do. • . 
15th db.. . . 

IGth.do. r • 
17lh do... 


Knifhtsbridge 
Windsor . 
Regent's Park 
Hrigbton . . 
Nottingham . 
Birmingham . 
Caliir . . . 
Dublin . . . 
Dundalk . . 
Rallincoflig . 
Kxeter . .. , 
•York .* , . 
Ipswich . . 
Bombay 
Edinburgh . 
Hamilton , . 
Gloucester . 
Longford . . 
Newbridge , 
Bengal . , . 
Manckestdr . 
Madras. , . 
Dublin , . . 
Kilkenny , . 
Bengal . . . 
Hounslow . 
V^estmiiisler 
Knigbtsbridgc 
Windsor , . ' 
King’s Mews 
Dublin . . . 
The '1 ower . 
Portman St. . 
St. Lucia . . 
Glasgow , . 
Bombay . . 
Bengal . . .. 
N.S. Wales . 
(Gibraltar . , 
Bombay | 
Malta . . . i 
Bermuda . . 
Mauritius . . 
Corfu . 

. . . 
Gibralt . . 
Bengal . . . 
Athlone . . 
Montreal . . 
Bengal . . . 
N.S. Wales . 


Chatham . . 
•Chatham . . 
<5halham . . 
Templeinore . 

tChathAii . . 
iPortsmoulii . 
Stockport. . 
Ferm9y • •< 
ForiTioy j» ^ 
Brecon . . . 
Portsmouth . 
Chatham . t 


Carlisle 

Chatham 

Chatham 


France 

France 

France 

France 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Spain 

Buen. Ayres 
^Holland 
France 
France 
France 

France 

France 

Beu-giil 

Portugal 

Portugal 


Bombay 

Portugal 

Fiance 

France 

France 

Ft ance 

France 

I’orlug.il 


Collycr 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Collyer 

0bl. & Cane 

Gr. & Cane 

Col. & Cane 

Col. & Cane 

Hopkinson I 

Greenwood 

Hopkinson 

Hopkinson 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Hopkinson 

Gr. & Ar. 

^r. & Cane 
Collyer 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Gr. & Ar. 

Gr. & Ar. 

Greenwood 

Hopkinson 


Greenwood 


Greenwood 
(jieciiwood 
(Jr. Aik. 
G I ecu wood 
Greenwood 
greenwood 
Gr. 6 l Ar. 
Gr. 6c Ar. 
Itwjtkinsdn 
(ireenwood 
Greenwood 
Gr. t^Ar. 
Greenwood 
Kirkland 
Greenwood 
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Regiments and 
Corps. 

Stations of 
Tioops orSi>i\icc 
Companies. 

Statinna of 
Reserve 
Companies. 

Year of 
going on 
Foreign 
Seiv ice. 

\eQT of 
return- 
ing from 
Foreign* 
Sen ii*e. 

Whence 

returned. 

Agents. 
Rritiiih & Irittli 
Establihhmenf. 

f 

ISlhFoot., . 

FlaydockLodge 



1832 

Corfu 

Greenwood 

19th do. . . 

Trinidad . , 

Sunderland . 

18J6 



Greenwood 

20th do. . . . 

IJnmbay , . 

Chatham , 

1819 



Greenwood 

21st do. . . 

Chatham* . 


, , 

1827 

St, Vincent 

Greenwood 

22nd do. * , . 

Jamiiira . . 

Plymouth 

1826 



Gieenwood 

23rd do. . . 

fjibrifltar. . 

Clonmel . . 

1823 



Gr. ^r. 

24tli do. . . 

Montreal . , 

Tynemouth . 

1829 



Collyer 

25 til do. . . 

Demerara • 

Berwick . . 

1826 



Greenwood 

2Glli do. . . . 

Bengal . . . 

Chatham . 

1828 



Lawrie 

27lh do. . . 

Castlebar . 

• • • • 

. . 

1831 

Barbadoes 

Gr. St Ar.' 

28il) do, . . . 

Coi k . . . 

* _ 


1830 

Corfu 

Wat. & Ar. 

29th do. . . 

Mauritius 

Cork . . . 

1826 



Gf, L Cane 

3Uth do. ^ 1 . . 

Castl^r . " 

• ■ • 

, , 

1829 

Madras 

Gr. it Ar. 

31st do. . . 

Bengal . • 

Cl atham . 

1825 



Greenwood 

32iid do. , . 

Quebec . . 

l.imerick . 

1830 



II(»P^lS 1: Cane 

33 rd do. . . 

Weedon .. • 

Drogheda . 


1832 

*Jamaica 

Greenwood 

3-Uli do. . . 

N. Brunswick 

1829 



Gr. A Cane 

35tl) do. . a 

Blackburn . 

• . • • 

. . 

1B32 

-Barbadoes 

Cireenwood 

3r)th do. . . 

Antigua . . 

Coik . . . 

n.33 



Pure iV Ar. 

37th do. , . 

Jam.iica . . 

Nenagli . , 

1830 

.1. 


Law Cai)c 

38lh do. . , 

Beng.al . . . 

Ch.Tlham . . 

1818 

. 


G teen wood 

39lh do. , . 

M. nil as , , 

Chatham . 

1827 

*' 1. 


Greenwood 

doth do. . . 

Biynbay . , 

Ciiatham . . 

1821 



Lawrie 

dlst do. , , 

Madras . . 

Chatham . 

1822 



Greenwood 

d2nddo. . . 

Malta . . . 

Creenlaw' *. 

1823 



Greenwood 

43 rd do. • . 

Castle Comer 


, , 

1830 

Gibraltar 

Gr. & Ar. 

41th do. . . 

' Bengal . . , 

J’hathaip , . 

1822 



(ireenwood 

45ih do. . . 

Madras . . 

^ iuillinm 

1819 



Gieenwood 

4()th do. . . 

At .Sea , . . 

Clulham , . 

' 1813 



GreenwotJU 

47lh do. . . 

Newiy , . 

. . . . 

^ isi7 

1829 

Bengal 

Gr. c'i Ar. 

dSth do. . . 

Madras , . 

Chat ham . . 




Greenwood 

49th do. . . 

Bengal . . 

Chatham . * 

1822 



Greenwood 

fiOih do. . . 

Chatham* . 

• • • • 1 

. . 

1627 

Jamaica 

(freenwood 

5 ] itt do. . a 

Coifu , 

Gosport . . 

1821 



Kuki.Ulil 

fi Jnd do. . . 

Armagh • . 

. . . • 


1831 

Halifax N.S. 

Gi. 6L Cane 

fill'd do. . . 

(jibi altar . 

Hull . . . 

18''>9 



Greenwood 

54 th do. . . 

Madras . . . 

Chatham . . 

1819 

1 

.. 

(ireenwood 

5.')ih do. . . 

Madras . . 

( luiuiam r 

1 1821 



Gieenwood 

ohih do. . . 

Jamaica ; . 

Kinsalc • 

1831 



(ir. N.. Ca. 

'’'7lhdo. . . 

Madras . . 

Chatham . . 

1 182.5 



Greenwood 

58 th do. 

Cc)lon . . 1 

BuUeiant . ' 

i 1828 



Gr. A \r. 

.59lh do:"‘-'.’-‘'t' 

Dublin . . 

. . . . ! 


1829 

Bengal 

Gi. A Ar 

60th do.lslhat. 

(lihraltar . . 

Galway . , 

1830. 



Gr. ^ Ar. 

2d bat. 

Templemore 

. . . . 

. . 

1829 

Bcrbice 

Gi . & Ar. 

Gist do. . . 

Ce)lon . . . 

Cork . . . 

1^,28 



Gr. Sc Ar. . 

62nd do. . . 

Madras . , 

Chalham . . 

ia;io 



Greenwood 

63rd do. . . 

N. S. Wales 

Chatham 

1829 



Collyer 

Gdlh do. 

Claic Castle 

® • • • 

. , 

1828 

Gibraltar 

Gr. &L Ar. 

6 5 th do. 

-Barbados s . 

Limerick *. 

1829 



Gr. & Ar. 

GGih do. . . 

Kingston, V.C 

Wexford , 

1827 



Gr. & Aik, 

67th dv.. . . 

Barbadoes . 

Limcric . 

1831 


- • 

(ir. & Ar. 

G8th do. . . 

Dublin . . . 

. . . • 

, . 

1829 

U. Canada 

IIo])k. aV Qa. 

69th do. • , . 

St. Vincent . 

Kinsalc . . 

1831 



Kirk. K Ca. 

7()lh . . 

Waterford . 

. O • 

. , 

1827 

Canada 

Gr. K Ca. < 

7 ] st do, . . 

Bermuda . . 

Fort Geor»c . 

1824 



Price 

72nd do. . # 

(.>pe of G.H. 

Perth , , . 

1828 



Greenwood 

73rd do, . . 

hfaita . . . 

, < 

Jcr>ey • . . 

1 

1827 


1 

Lawrie 


• * Ordered by Detachments to New South Wales, t Ordered to Cape of Good Ho|)e. 





183&,] STATIONS OF THE ARMY ON* THE IsT iUGUST^ 1833. 


Regiments and „ Stations of J 
‘ .Conis. . Troops oi Service 


Stations of 

Re'ic'rvi* 


going on 


oop» oi Service Kewe Foieign Woieien 

C'ompaxiiei. Companies. Service. SerMce. 


Agents 

Riilisli St Irish 
Estaldibhmeut 


74th Foot . , 
^5th do. . . . 
761 h do. . . . 
77tlido. . . . 
78ili do. . . . 
79th do, . . . 
8()th do. • . . 
81st do. . . . 
82n(ldo, . . . 
Sorddo., 

84th dcf,*. . 
83th do. . . . 
86th do. . • . 
87ih do. . . . 
88lh do. . . . 
89th do. , • 
90th do. . • . 
91st 4I0.; , . 
9.inddo.\ . . 
93rildo. . 
94th do. . . . 
9otJ^ do. . . . 
96 ih do. . . . 
97th do. . • . 
98th do. . . . 
99th do.t . . 

n n r Islht. 

’H- 

Rl. Slafl Corps. 

1st West Ind.l 
Regiment . J 
2nd Ifoji . . . 

Ceylon Rifle 1 
Kejfimciit . ) 

( npoMoiintcdl 
Riflemen . S 
Ro) .iW\fnr.ini 
('olon. Corps] 
R. N^\i foMnd-l 
l.jpd Veteran Vj 
* Companies. J 
Ro>al Malta 1 
. Fencibles . J 


Dublin ... 
Cape of G. H. 
Kinsale. . • 
•Tamaica* . . 
Oylon . . . 
York^U.C. . 
Stilling . . 
1 emplemoie * 
Edinburgh . 
Limerick . . 
.Tamaica . . 
Marirhester . 
Ileibice. . . 
Mauritius . . 
Coifu . f • 
Devonport . 
D,ulilin . « . 
Mullingar 
p'ennoy. . o 
Barbadoea* 
Malta . . * 
Corfu . . . 
Halifax, N.S. 
Ceylon. . . 
Cape of (t. II, 
Mauri this. . 
Hahfa'^N.S. 
Corfu , 
Hythc . . . 


Tralee . 

Paisley 

Dundee 



Gosport 


Poitsmoulh 

Deioiiport 

Shceincss. 


Alicrdecn 
4.'natham 
Chatham 
Sheerness 
F 01 nioy 
PI) mouth 
Dro.lfeda 
Chatham 
DoNCr . 


Cc}lon , . . I %^'^ii^land 
Cape of G. II. 0 Ki \laiid 
Sicira Leoue . 1 S ^iiklaiid 


Nen foundland I 


Kirkland 


Kirkland 


Bermuda 
^ Canada* 


Ccphalonia 

Bermuda 

Mauritius 

Ce)lon 


iSadras 

Corfu 

Jamaica 

Jamaica 


1823 

1824 “ • 

1824 
1821 

a 82.3 , 

182,3 
IS 23 

18?:, \ 
1826 ^ 
Detachments v 


aiious periods 


Hop.& Ar. 
(ireenuo^i 
Gr. & Ar. 

Ar. 
Hill 
Lawrie 
Gr.lk Ca. 
Gr. \ Ar. 
Lawne 
Gr & Ar. 
Greenwood 
G^enwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Gr.& Ar. 
Hop. ^ Ca. 
Gr. & Ar. 

Gi ecu wood 

Kiikland 

Lawne 

(iieenwood 

Gr. & Ca. 

Gffccnwood 

Gr. & Ca. 

Greenwood 

Grcen^^ood 

Greenwood 


"s ^ gents 

Tiinidad . . j Greenwood 
N.^roiidencel Greenwood 


ri:gimi:nt\l aglnts. 

Armit, Borough, A Co. Lei ii'^ter-st. Dublin. 
Asliley, James, 135, Regent-street. 
Mkiiison, John, Kly-plaf e, Dublin. 

(Jane, Kli-hai(l, A' (’6, Daw'son-st. I^iiblin. 
CoIl) cr, G . S., Park-jdare, St. Janics\. 

Cox, nammci«slcy,«and Cox, 


Craig^!»-%oi|it.’ 

Hill, Charlel St. Jamcs’h-place. 
llopkin'-on, Barton, &:Kn)\ctt, Regent-st. 
Kirkland, ,1. (Gen. Agent,) 
lAwne, John, Koherl-slreet, Adelphi. 
Price, W. F., 34, Cra\cn->t., Stranfl. 
Watson, \\ . 63, Charlolt^'/, Poiiland-pl. 


.GENLKAL AG^:^^T.S FOR THE RECUI^ITING Sl#!fflCE. 

'Great Britain — Johij»KirklaTid, Esq. 80, Pa/ Mall. * 

^ ^Irrlan ^ — Sir Bagenall Bu^rdett, Bart., Duhfin. 


AGENTS FOR THE DECC\N PRIZE MONEY. 

# 

* Licut.’Col. Arbuthnot and John Kirklaaid, Esq — Office, 80, Pall Mall. 


^ ^ B. — A rcfei^cc to the List of Agents will explAii the Ablnei iiHions. 


^ To return to England earlv in 1834. 


\ Ordered to liiast ladies. 
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[aug. 


PROMOTIO;^S AND 
NAVY. 


APPOINTltfENTS. 

ROYAL MARINES. 


PKOMOnONS. 

(>A,PTAIN. 

Charles Hotham. 


.PROMOTIONS. 

SlCOND LlKUTlfNANTM 

J. P. Stevens. 

K. (J. Spulrliii^'. 


CommIndkk. 

R. W. Dunlop (relUwl.) 

liTEUTEHANTa. 

.1. Morkutt. 

T. Ansuu. • 


^ APPOINTWKNTS. 

CoMMAMibltd. ^ 

Hope Rari*r. 

M. Swony ..Vcrivm. 

H. HoteU’r (.'ohnI Uiiuid. 

J. Riirue) ..W nsp. 


Lilute.vants. 

II. Rruadlie.ul Forte. 

II. lhi|;ot C'uh*rl<iiiM. 

Hon. G. F, liuetiUKH FxtxUeTh. 

■— Stevens Cartiiij*) Pluto stcuiiier. 

M. Dixoii 0(n*an. 

II H. M.itson Venurti. 

II. Tuum' CliRUGn^er. 

H. U. JOUioU FiulyniHin. 

C.L. Pouis Ditto. 

K, Lake Cale(l/>uia. « 

J. Pykc Cost/T. 

J. R. Dacret. St Vincent. 

M. Arundel /Ktnu. 

A M<ititRoinery Oie»KU«s. 

J. S M , VVutsiw . ‘ Livel j , rev. ci . 

.I.RuLdel Fox, iev. er. 

II I'inlor Vietoriiie, re\. er. 

.1. .Sti'ame Sprijjhtly, ree. er. 

11. Peren.il Coabt Guanl. 

11 DfiMse Do. 

W L, SU'jdien'. Do. 

( i. J[I Huiibiiry ... I K>. 

.T. Shantbler. Do. 

. Inline Do: - • ' am ■ 

F. Patten R.uiid. 

J. M. C. Clive . ,f 'hllleuirer. 

II. W. Purnell U^ccr. 

, , Master. 

,f. Napii’ Ocean 

J. 15^ Northcote .\Nynrod. 

{ Surgeons. 

.1. R. Tlattdii I Raceliorbc. 

J, \^*esley ^ ...... Rarer. 


#“^SS1STANT SrffiEonrs. o 


J. M. UroVa.'i a ^OAcrciijii yt, 

.T. Dunlop ^ Rritrinnm. 

. 1 . Roliert.son Jiclvideru. r, ' 

11. Ti. ilammond (sup.), ictory. ^ 

J, Slonue Forte. 

II. LWdelL TaluAeru. 

.T, Bouler S^%aIl, cutter. 

R. llaudyside .'. Victory. ^ 

C. llankiile Kaeer. • 


l^RSERS. 

^ . Martyn End^mibn. 

A. 11. 'Gilbert Ruvci. 


APPOINTMENTS. * 

First LiEUTEyAwrs. 

E. Ruthiirf ‘ F ud) mion. 

T. P. Dwyer Cndaiintvd, 

SeTON’O LlEinENANTIE 

W. (V>s«er Rehider^. 

.1. ade Eud^Tnioii. 


ARMY. 

WAR OFPICE, Juke 28, 1833i 
Hth lajjht D^n^. — Cornel R. De Sabs to b»' 
Lieut by p Mee Rii W \oun}',who ret.; 
M.*<» L. Meason, (ient. to be Cornet, ty iv't'-e 
De Subs. , ' 

9tli Lijrbt DrX^ — Cornet Sir J. lla»le>, Bart-, 
to Im* Lieut bN^ p. vice Camplndl, uhtfrei. 

-Kith FtnA »' Lieut C. F. Riittou, lo U- Capl, 
without p. \u'e (i. Ingram, dec. 

47th Foot, ('apt New eonie, from li. p. 
to Im‘ (’apt, viei> J Siinde>, who exch. ree, difl‘. 

oHtfi Foot — G. I* Hume, (ieiit. to be Eiibi^n, 
b\ p vice R. E. W. Horton, who ret. 

6<Hj|j^p'oot — St eoiul-I/ieiit. W'. F. BtMlford, to 
b«» First Lient. b\ ^ vice W. T, Guii, who 
ietire«i; S. (} Ruidiiiry, (Jeiil, to bi‘ Serjuid- 
Lient by p vice Bedford. t 

I,ieu1 1j. Ra>ly, to Ix' C apt. by 
)> vice W (iiVison, who retires . Kn8i;»n J. H. 
Parkinson, to be Lient. by p. vice Ravij ; H. 
NmjtU, (ienl. to Ik* Eiisipn, bv p.viee Pa’iklnsou. 

82d Foot. — Lieut -Col. F. C. Philips, from 
h p. unat. to In* J.ieut -C donel, viee yi4foiir, 
w lio irt - 

98th V)t^— Ensien C. II. Kenuedj, to lie 

Lien^. p! vice A. Brow lie, who retires j C. 
Han ^Geiit. to be Eiisi^u, b\ p. vice K.<‘iitv*dy. 
C-ntfachi'd — Bievet Lieut. fJol J. J. Siiod- 
*»' e,Mss, from 94th re^jt to lie Lieut.-Col. b>^o. 

Memorandum. — Tlie name of the Ensi;,n) ap- 
IKihited to the 71 st Foot, in the Gu/etle of the 
2Ht instant, is Will. uni Wilkiesoii, and 'not 
William Wilkinson, « 

Memorundiiin. — Ills Majesty has been jpa- 
eu»usly)deasod to approve of the 2d Repmeut 
of Foot, or'.'JuceirB Itoyals, Ihuuk juTmittcd to 
lM*ar the word *' Vimii'ra ” ,ui>on its rolours and 
apjipiiitments, in eomrocmuiatioii of tlie 
lantiy disphifj ed* by that regiment in the battdi 
rf Vimiera, ui the 2lht August, 1808, also Ux* 
wjird “Corunna,” in commeiltOi.ttioiL of the 
br.iyerj ev inced by the n'^irient in tne action 
befoH ^'oniuiia, on, the JGui Junuiiiy, 1809. 

OFFICE OF .CIRDkAViC^E, Junk 21^ 
Royal Regiment oT Artilleiy — The follovviniJ 
* Geiitiemen Cadets are promob*d to tin* rank of 
STiind-Lieutenants C* L. FitE^rald, vice 
Stace, prom. ; G. II. Hawker, vice 4<'iaher, 
prom. ; G. D. Wurburtem, vice Ormgby, prom. ; 
1*. R. Chirks, vice Taylor, jn^m. ; R. M. Rj'eis, 
vire Maeleaii, prom.; R. Harvei^, vice Yotiii^, 
prom.; W, F. C'rofiaiii, viee Jones, do2*^; II. E. 
Morritt, vice Askwith, prom. ; T. Wilkins, nee 
Dunlap, prom, ; W, T, Crawford, vice Dick, 
prom. 



1833.J 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


573 


WAR-OFFICE, July 5. 

3<1 Li^htDnif;. — K. Smith, Gent tnlx* Cornet, 
hy j). vice Yerbury, prom, in the 9th Light 
Drag. 

9tli Light Drag. — Cornet J. W. 'f^rbniTr, 
from 3d Light Dng. to be Liffiit. by p. \ico 
%jpadhead,prom. * 

Ist Foot. — A-SHist.-Surg. S. Dickson has been 
permitU'd to resign hin commission. 

6th Foot. — Gentleman Cmlet R. W. M‘L. 
Fraser, from the Royal Mill. College, to be 
Ensign, vt ithoui p. vice Young, dec. 

12lli Foot. — StaiT-AsBiBi.’Snrg. A. M‘Grigor,» 
to Ih* Assist.-Surg. vice Gallicu, «pp. to tlie 
Staff. 

13th Foot. — Lieut. E. Inge, from h. p. 18th 
Foot,* to be Lieut, vice C. Millar, whose npp, 
lias not taken place. * 

15th Foot.— liiiBign J. A. Cole, to lie Lieut, 
witli p.viee J, Hlair, dec.; GAtleman Cadet 
II. R. F. Diekinsoii, from Royal Mill. College, 
to be Ensigu. vice Cole. 

31.st Foot. — Ensign 1*. T. R. White, to be 
Lieut, p. vice A. (iriieber. doc. ; Gent. 

(Jadet F. jT'homas, from Royal Mill. College, 
to be Ensign, vice Mhite. 

3‘.)tb Fofif. — Eusiign 11. G. Lavard, lo be Lieut, 
witliout o. vice C. Cox, dec. , l<!ii^igii J. Suther- 
land, trmn h. p. ilGtli Foot, t» be Eusign, mco 
L uyiird. ja 

40th Foot. —To 1 m' Captidns bv purchnso : — 
Lieut. F. CoddingUiii, \icc W.'SWjo'atsou. who 
letin^ ; Iflleut IT. 11. (hiunor, vice Coddiiigtiif, 
whose ivomoUou, \ico Rutler^^as Ihjcu can- 
celled; Ensign J. Todd, MciC^ouiioi. to bo 
Lieut., W.*\\ lieclcr llakei, Gent, lo po Ensign, 
by p. lii’e Todd. • 

*4ith F(*ot.— LicMit. (i. J. Biirslem,’ to be Capt. 
by^). Mce R. Smith, who retires; Ensign J. 
Dunne, to be Lieut, by p. \ice Bursleni; 1). T. 
tirant, Gent, to bo Eusigii. by p. \icf Dunne. 

49th Foot.— Ensi(jn J. M. Montgomery , to be 
Lieut without p tlee Marshall, dec. , it-igu 
and Adjut. A. M'Evien, ha\o the rank of 
Lient. ; Ensign U. llansome, from h. p. 11th 
FAt. lo 1 h‘ liiibigii, \U'o Montgomery. 

67th Font.— Lieut. A. Cmiiunug, from h. p. 
2(Hh Foot, to be Lieut, vice T. Toiter, whoso 
app. bus not taken plarc. 

60th Foot.— C’ apt. II. Seymour, from h. p, 
9.5th Light Drag, to be Capt. \ice J. W. Cross, 
w ho dleh. • 

6lht hoot. — Major F. Taylor, from li^. iinal. 
to be Major, vice M, Anoesley, whl^ dfcli. jec, 
Ihediff. \/ 

78th Foot.— Ensign W. Fisher, to be T#ut, 
by p. vice W. W. Ficklhorn, who retires 
Sluelds, Gent, to be Ensign, by js vice Fisher. 

8‘Jd Toot,— Major T. llogaith, to btr Lieut.- 
Col. by p. vice Phillips, who retires , (’apt. J, 
AI‘Ka\, Jiibe Major, by p. vice Ilog.iilh ; Capt. 

J. D(Ran, from h. p. unat. to be Capt. Mce 
M'Rav. 

94tli Foot,— (‘apt. II. R. Miliier, to be M^jor, 
by p. vice Snodgrass, prom. ; C,lpt. R. M, laick- 
wood, from h. p. Portuguese scrviee, W bo Capt. 
sice Milner. - 

99 th Foot. — Lieut. Nicholsim, to be Cwt. 

bjPp. vic»W. Burton, who retiro8*Eiisign R. 

II. Walker, to be Lieut, by jj. vice ♦Jicholson ; • 

' E. D. CominsOlft, Gent, tf be Ensign, by p. vice 
Walker. ^ V - 

^ Rifle ^rffade. — Seemij-^iept. A. Miuvidr^to 
be First-Lieirt. bv ^c Shirley, prom, ; A. * 
Earl of Cassillis.To le Second -Lieut, by p. vice 
M^rd? 

Unuttubhed. — To lie Captains by purchase : — 
JLieul. B. Broadhead, Jwsi^ho Light Dragoons ; 
jLieut. H. Shirley, from Rifle Brigade. 

Hospifal Stair.— A. Stewart. M.D, from In p. 
to 1 m' A ssisWnspectoi of Hospitals; J. Stuart, 
(h 5 ut.*lo be Staff- Assist. -Surg. vice M'Grigor, 
app.fb tlMFiSWoot. 


Memorandum.— Tlie date of Lieut. F. W. 
Smith’s commission, in the 40th Foot, is Dec. 24, 
lib2, and not March 29, 1833. 

Royal Slierwood Foresters, or Nottingham 
shire Raiment 0 % Militi.i.— Sir T. W. W’hite, 
Bart, to be Lieiit.-Coloxiel vice R. Pdcklington, 
resigned. 

Tlie King's Kegt. of Cheshire Yeomanry* 
Cavalry. — Thomas Mai shall, Gent, to be Lieut, 
vice Chau tier, resigned. 

Juj.T 19l 

_ 7th Drag. Guards.— Cornet George^Augustiig 
F. (’unynghame, to lie Lkuit. by p. vice Sir John 
l^wis Duntzee, who rcUres; (hornet ('liilders 
Henry 'Diompson, from 1 iUi Light Drag, to lx* 
('oruet, vice ('unynghame. 

8 th Hegt. Light Drag — C'oriiet Thomas Wm. 
Selby Ixivindes, to be Lieut, by p. vice John 
King, who m tires ; Edmund Mustyn, Gent, to 
Im* ('ornet, l>y p. \ ice Low'ndes. 

9th Jdght Drag. — James Johnson, Gent, to be 
Cornet, by p. %ice Sif Joseph Ha^ey, Bart, 
promoled. 


11th Li||ht Drag. — Wellington Anderson Rost*, 
(ient. to Ik Cornet, by p, vice Childers Ilenry 
Thompson, apij. loB)e7th Drag. Guards. 

1st Foot#-StalT-.T8siBt.-Siirg. James Millar, 
M.D. to l>e Assist.-Surg. vice Samuel Dickson, 
resigncfl. 

7th FtKil — Lieut. Daniel Barton, to be Capt. 
by p \icc Cecil La Touche, who retires ; Kocond- 
Lieut. Gi*orge P. Malcolm, from the Rifle Bri- 
gade, to,txs l^cut. by j>. vice Barton. 

14lh Foot.— Cr^t. Bingley Broadhead. from 
h )». unat. to be (Japt. vice Kenneth M'Ketizie, 
w ho exch. rec. the diff. ^ 

% 20tli Foot.— Ensign Archibald Stewart, from 
loyal Nevifbuudland Vott‘rau ('ompauies, to Ik* 
Licnt bj p. vice William Heron, wfflow* app. 
liat not takeu place. 

21^11 Foot^Licuton ant Frederick Wimbledon 
Priestly Parlor, to be Cajd. by p. vice ('horles 
Ruxton, who retires; Eiibign William ('oflell, 
to be Licnt. by p. vice VarU*r; Hallam D'Arcy 
Kyle, Gent, to 1^ Ensign, Jy p. vice Cadell. 

34tii FtK)t.— Ensign aud^djut. Thomas Wm. 
Howe, to have the rank of Lieut. 

40th Foot.— Ensign W'ra. Brydges Bowen, 
from h. p. unat. to be Ensign, vice Baker, app. 
lo the 49tli icgt. 

45th Foot.— Ensign Cieorge Moorhouse Met- 
calfe, to l» Lieut, by fp. vice Cok#, jirom. ; 
John Jonmigliam^Geut. to lie Ensign,' by p. 
lice Me tcabbl^^^ 

^HWrtTOr^nlBntrigu William P. H. Browne, 
lo Ik* Lieut, wiff 

To be Ensijl 
Baker, from tliii 
♦’raneis Biirtlef 

who retires. _ 

52d Foot — Gentleraan Cadet Vil&rs AuRoue 
Surtees, from yie Royal Mill. College to lie 
Ensign, by p. vice Foibes, prom.^ 


loi^ pvvice .Tohti Malcolm, dec. 
BsV- Ensign William Wheeler 
Roth regt a ice Browne ; (ieorge 
Gent, by p, vice Ruusome, 



pn, iTum h. p. 
Seymour, who 
am Odell, to be 
lam Scott M’Credie, 

be Lieut. - 
[ec. ; ('apt. Joseph 


t.— Capt. IVt 
unaU to hi* Capt vice 
retires ; Stuff-Asrist -Si 
to lie A88i.st.-Surg. v 
W'lio retireB^}>on h. } 

•7SthFoot.-^ ■ 

•ol. w ithout pT 
X’larke, to lx* Major, vice John (Uarke; Lieut 
oanAel Blow Ross, to be ('apt. vice OfiSilie. • 
82d Foot. — Lieut (-Jeorge Ogle Moore, to be 
4 ::apt. by p. vice Duran, who retires Ensign 
James Brash, to be Lieut, by p. vice Moore ; 
Duniel Watson, Gent to tn; Ensign, by p. vice 
Bv^sh. 

.’88th Foot— Capt. Horatio Shirley, from h. p. 
unat to be Capt. paying tMf diff, vice Gower, 
app. to th^ Bofle Brigade, • 
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PBOMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


94tli Foot. — 1/ieut. Thomas TuUoch, to bo 
Civpt. by p. vice ljuckwood, wlio retires ; Eusigu . 
Williiitii l''iauc’is Webster, tu be Lic'Ut. b> 

M( e Tull*>c]i ; Stephen IVrcN Gic^es, (ieut, to 
be EnsigQt by p. Mce WebsU*r. 

%thFo(St. — Lieut. Uobt'tt S‘i«i bourne' MuiTay, 
from )i. p. ufiut. to be Lieul. ^iec Edviurd Su- 
therlunu, ^ihooxclt. 

Hille Hrigjulf.—t'apt. Eihv. I,evoBon Gower, 
from 88lii to be Cax>t. vice John Wuodlurd. 
wlio retires ujmiu Ii. p. imat. ree. tlic ; Gent, 
^'.ulet Albert H. lloisfurd, from tlie Koval Mill. 
Glniege, to Iw' Seeono- Lieut, by \ieu Malcolm, 
jirtmi. to the Ith Foot 

8(1 West India Kegt.— Lieut. William Edward ^ 
Stanley, to lie Gapt. by p. i ice WiUiam M* Vu .ar, 
who retires; Eusigu Uotiert Hunter, to Ix' LienJ;, 
by ]i. \ice Stanley ; James Eduard liopgis, Gent, 
lobe Eusigu, b> p. viee Hunter. 

Royal Ne,;.i'ouudland ^etelMU Companies. — 
Ensign John Nicholls, from h. p. ot‘ the 97th 
regt. to Ik' Ensign, vice Stewart, ij”om. m the 
SJOtli Foot. 

I’uattnehed. — Lieut. Edwaid Thomas (’oKe, 
from the 45th legt to be Capt^ by ji. ; Knsieu 
the Hon. 5ohii Foibes, from the 58d lejgt. to Ix' 
Lieut, by p. 

GiuTiBons.— Lieut. Edward Sutherland. upKtm 
li. p. to Vx? Towu Adjutant to thux* Itrelon, \iee 
Sell wart A, dt*c. * * '** 

Hospital Staff. — Staff Assist.-Suig. William 
Daw von, M 1) fioni h. p. to lie Staff Assist.- 
Surg. \ ice Odell, app. to the GOth regt. ; Grigor 
Stewart, (Jent, to Iw Sbiff- Assist. -Surg. viee 
Millar, ajixi. to the Ist regU 

Memoranda, — The date of Lieut.-Ge||eral Sir 
John li>ng s ai»xi to Ix' Governor of Txnidon- 
derry and Gulmore, is the 15th of June, 1832, 
and not the ITtli of Jillv, 1832 

The Chiistian names of Ensign Ciuldv'. of the 
55tli regt. are William llollatul L«H.t.y baiiiell. 

Lieut. 'ffuiQias Porter, upon h. X'* uuat. has 
Ix'en xiormitt<‘d to retire Irom the bervice, by tiie 
sale of an lUiat. cuinmissiuii, /' *( 

JrtY 19. 

3d Regt. of Ligh,'^ Drag, — I/ieut, John W’m. 
Yerburj, from the 9v.i Drag, to bo Lieut, vice 
Roger roghlaii, who exeh. 

9lli Light Drag. — Lieut. Roger Cughlan, from 


• 

the 3d Lt. Drag, to bo Lieut, vice Yerbiiry, who 
oxch. 

12th Foot. — Capt. W’m. Wowen Rixike, from 
the h. p. uiicit. to be Capt viee Morgan James 
Jenkins, who exeh. rec. the dift‘ 

39lli Foot. — iiSsut. Wni. \orkjO Moore, to be 
C.ipt by x» vite Charles Start, who i,etires. $ ^ 

To be Lieuteuants Eusign Robert NeW'pil^t 
Tiiilev.by p vic6 Mcxjre ; Lieut. Charles Hushu 
C3ark, from tlie h. x^ of the Ist Foot, \lce Sptei, 
whose app. has* not taken plaee. 

To be Ensigns by pimdiuse ; — Edward Bligh, 
Gent. vn;e Tiiiley ; Thomas White, Gent, viei* ' 
Sutherland, alioiclires. 

40th Fool. — Eusign James FuMleiiek EUon, 
to be Lieut by n. vice James Todd, whose prom, 
has not taken place. > 

47th Foot. — Lieut. Cl irles Lane, to be Capt. 
williouf p vice Widiber, dec.; EtiHign John 
James Duff lls.l MiK'doiiald, to be Lieut vice 
l,ane ; Genll»mau Cadet Heury Bridge'^, fiom 
the Royal Mill. Collrg(‘, to be Ensign, vice 
Mac lonalil. 

Ubl Foot — Ensign (ii-orge Brooke^ to 

lx* Linit. by p. vice VVilii,iiu Wane iTarrow, who 
ndiies, Tiiouias Ilariies, Gent, to be Ensign, 
by n. \ue Piatt. 

Memorandum. — Tlie axipointmenl of William 
W'h«*eb*r Bake^. (i*nt. to an Ensigney in tlie 
40th F(X)t, IS vice Eltuu, promut|^i, and not vice 
Todd, .iM stated. 

The t'hrf(>tian name of Eusign Watson, of the 
8g^d Fool, IS Dav id, aud not Daniel. ' ^ 

OFFICE Af 0RJ)N\NCE, Jir-v 19. 

Royal Rvj.^ or.\itilU*ry — Second Cuxilaiu II. 
Pestei, to Ix' \djul. vice .sounders, w Iio resigns 
the Adjutaiii y .only' ; Seeoiid-Lieut C. Cliiet- 
hani, to be I'list-Lieut. vice Mullock, resigned. 

Durham ^^Iiliiia, — G. Allen, Gent, to be Lieul. 

IViiintoii Cor}is of Yeonianiy Cavalry. — J. 
lluiiteT, Esix. to be C\ pt. , P, IL Rodbei, (.ieut, 
to be Lieut. 

Worcest* rshire Yeoinani'y' Caealry. — J. IL 
G.ilton, (jenl. to bo laeiit vice Ciuller, res ; 
R. lleiimiiiig, (lent, to be ditto, v ice Holy oakt*, 
piom, . .1, Sinieov, (ieni, lx* Ensign, vie<‘ 
Molliott, les , (i Shew .ltd, (iei)t, to be Assihl.- 
Surg. Vice Steiiheusou, deceased. 

»> ^ • 


BIRTHS 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES - aM& DEATHS. 

JA’’, 8, at No. 2, W illon-street, llu' Lady^ of 
CanjC. F. Vernon llarcourt, R.H;. ol a dauglitei. 
**^\july 9, tlu* Lady ol .lo'.(‘jih Balbugalb Lsq. 
Naval S.on'ketUH^i, Bermud.i, ol a d.iugljivr, 
Ja.^ 10. the Laily ol Lieul. RoU'rt Dushw otid, 
R.E. * r a daughter. , 

July 12, at Ckiiencc (^ullage, SoutliBCj*, llio 
laidv of Dr. Alexaudei Stew ait. Surgeon to ^le 


At Ceyl(?n, the Lady of Mnjo^J L'CllintexweP,**' 
Cl Ht regt. of a sou. /J 

May 19, at Montreal. Lowef C^iada, tlie Liuly 
of Capt. Cutlibert, 15th regt. olj-\ son. 

At Plymouth, the Lady of SAujor Frederick* 
(h - gl ol a son. 

Ji\ne22d.‘in Dublin, the Lady of Caxit. II. 
B<*vilh\6tl.'' Dragoon fJuards'.ol ^daughter. 

At Tiiilee, ‘be Lady of Lieut. M. O’Connell, 
R.N. of a sou. \ ^ 

A CW oodviU^; . iliUcan , tlic Lady of M^ajor- 
L»n. Sir Hoiiton . K.C.B. of a son. 

dy of Geo, Beazeley, 


Gi‘n. ..,.1 

Jime 24. at Bath, tud 

R N. of siwftii. ^ » 

At Elm GtVs-.i.,‘'J'*'-'thseaV the L^y of Cupl. 
Hewet. K.M. of a son,' ;• J • * 
Junt* 26, at TuUamore, the Lady of CaxH, A.i 
Dillon, frKb regt ol a sun. ^ 

June 29tli, at Richmond, the Lady of Major 
U. II. Ck^MO, of a daughter. « 

J line 29, »it CJiatluim, the Lady of Captain 
Poddie, 2 ist Fusileerd* of a daughter. ^ 

July 1, nt Beikcley Lodge, Bosham, tie 
Right Hon. Lady J. G. Lennox, of a son. 

July 3, at PutriWine, Jersey* the Lady of 
Capt. Holt* R.N, u' a BOB* « . 


Forej‘3, of a daughter. 

. * July 13, ut Evliiiburg, Lady Greenock, (^f a 
daugliter.*,^ 

July 1(1, ut the Hermitage, Ilambledon, tlio. 
Latjy of Call!. 11. Ricliara >, ol a son. - 
At Jamas ^(,'nlic Lady of Lieut.-(^al. Eltiwl, 
* Dep. Q.-MwGen. of a sifti. 

lu Prussia, the Lady .(,>1 Mujpr-Ch?n. ^Brown, 
a son. 


of 


jlbiris, the 


tlv Ciwfti, GOUi, or 

. King's RoyalRirfes. 1 ^ ^ 

isj:ARRh/SM':S 

June 25, alT'hrib, Church, M:vryh‘lxiperCa|!t. 
S. F. tilover, 12th regt. to Gcorg.'map second 
daughter of the lah; Aa^^jt Hon. Lord Charlesi 
Henry Somerset, and ni(A‘e to his Gmce tho 
Duke of Heaiifort, K.(i. 

At Sligo, M. Devitt, E8(|t M.D. oiM«half|>ay of 
the 47th regt. to Anne, youngt^st daughter Rf the 
,.latc UugU U 'Beufii'f w tbKl towa^ 
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June 27, at All Souls, Marylebono, Licut.-Col. 
FaniuhurHon,7th Itoyal FiisilwrB.toTliomasine, 
claujfhter of T. Nasmyth, Ksq. lale of Jainaira. 

(hipt, Lemoiru*. of the 11. II. A. only sou of 
the l.ito Major-th'ucral Lenfioine, U. A., to 
Amelin, ehli's! dniipliter of the l»le Majoi-Geu. 
of thij same re«t 

^1 Gliisnesiu riuucli, ('apt. .John (barter, 
ll,N. to Julia, el(lei>t d.m. of W. F. (Georges, Esq. 

Atl'laiues, WoiroMtershiie, Lieut .T Thomas, 
80th regt. son of the liijje Lieuten.nil- 

(Jol •Thomas, of llie 281li ivgt. to Mniiuna, only 
Manghtef of the late Rich.ml Ingram, Esq. of 
the VVliile L.idies, in the same eonnty. • 

.TuJ\ 2, n1 St .lames’ s ('hureh, Chipt. C- ha ties 
Crespigny ^'l\HIn, 7th llussais, eldest son of 
Ijioii* (jell. Sir Iliisspy Vui.m, Hart. eomniand<T 
ol the' foiees in lielani^to Miss Scott, iiiec-e ol 
the Earl of Meat li. 

At Lipliook, Lieut. II. Binsl^'ad. H. N. to 
Emily, tliiid daughter of .1. Eiilleeli, Esq. 

.Tulyfi, at Kiiigstim, near Minllmiy, 

Lieut Shed, ?9th regl. to Miss M.ugaiet Aysh- 
ford. y<*iri^^ daiightei of the late Arthur Wise, 
J'ls<j. <if thJTalne plaee. 

At I’oitsmouth, Dr. SiueDir, Assisl.'inl- Sur- 
geon, 48th regt to Eli/abeth Sai.ih, youngest 
d.u^iilei of Henry Dunean, Esq. Surgeon, Toils 
mouth. * « ^ 

At WexfonW Captain (jardnier, of the 1st 
est liidi.i llegl to Coiistanti.i Eli7..i, eldest 
daugliter of the latp.M.ijor-Giiinefal I’teior Hull, 
fonqei Ij ?>1 the (j2d regt. g • 

.liu> Uh Lieut. 11 Ihtriii. ly^ El Eli/.ibCth, 
Second dau. of Mr James (b^VtWav, li.ii.ide. 

At Sidmouth, Cant. Ne-m.ira.^l.N. to lOli/.i- 
beth, joimgest d.iugliter of the lat«?ol. Nieho- 
I.isJbijU brother ol the l.ile EaU uf rxbiidge. 

.*ly ir, at Chatham, C.ipt K Thornbiiry. of 
the 54 III legt to Mai> Alin Eli/.jbelh, only 
daughtei oi (\ipt Tateisoii, Olh regt. 

At t lintel lmi>, Cajit. .1. (J. D.ilhousi<* Tajlor, 
l.'Jlh Light Infauliv. to Small, daughter 
Khm els, isle of Wight • 

Jiilv 2i, at St Paul's, C<i\ont GaidcMi, Lieut. 
mfebiT'tW light, 11. A., to Mish Moi nsoii, of Leith. 

DEATHS. 

roLONtT . 

Oct. 15, Burnett, E.l. Corap. Senico, 




^ Ml- UfK^vNT ror.oKtr,s. 

Sept .•29, (ibiss, E^I. Comp. Service, 
, Eitiiictb, do. “ 


lul.^k^l. 


• MAJORS. 

Dee 21, Eagar, 31st find, Kurnaul, 

Mii> 12, Collef , Roy.al Mar Loudon. 

^ CATTAINS 

Dee..22, Ingram, 4Gth foot, Gooudlarftmmjlleo, 
Madias. 1^ 

Juiie^!(Tt TIiiMkins, li,p. Iloyal Art T o&lon. 
lVWy2. M.idden, h p lloval Mar. Tortemouth. 
•June 4, Dan .on, h.p Tailetou’s Diug. 

May 24^ Foakei, li p. uii.it. ^ . 

M ^ 1.1KTJTKNANTS. - 

' Jrtne 19, tirieber, Slst foot, Giaiigenion, Kil- 
rullen, J^oland. # 

• )au , M ai shall, ^)t li foot , Fort illLam, fieu- 

Moy^, Sj ^fflu er, la^ ol RoyalTiaiipers anif 
Mincis.WeotlaTlm. ^ ■ 

— 27.^lttK>ni4|HM||L foot. v« 

j!iij\A^iu.^|^HRK)^9tli foot. ^ • 

Muy^^f^l^r^paVi p. 00th loot. 


•' - 


uy^^^ut 
^ Ensign* 

De«r(f, Coips, Africa. 

lift, Gth 
:e, li.p. 2i 


UUA 

Mny^l , Seales, 


'asteks*. 
0th Dr Gds. 


22, M'Guue, Ii.p. 25lli Dr. 

Ji]||e IJfR.ile, h.pTlOOth toot. 

!^>t. 4, W^■l]^on, h.p, Glcugiiry Fenc, 

2, Duxiaut, h.^b Nun. Fenc, Cuv« 


* STIttftKON. 

May 25, Macartney. Biui foot, M'Guirc's 
adge, Co. E'ermuimgli. 

G. Chenye Giout, Esq., aged 77, the oldest 
pniscr ingtlie navy.J^’ing aete J as siioflin 1775. 
He was purKorof ilte Monmouth in U^^'ore mu- 
tiny, and in Dune.ui’s action oft Civn^ierdowu, 

In Edinburgh, Capt John Muudell, R.N. ^ 
At Taplow, Biiekb, ('olonel M. W'illiarason 
Browne, Hon. E.l C. Artillery. * 

Dqptor Morgan Finucane, surg. ll#N, 

* May 25, at M^trcal, Lici*( J Blair, 15tU 
g June 24tli, Lieut. Col. U’^lara, C.B, formerly 
^^'Ihe 93il regt. . 

June 251 h, at Edinbnrcli, the Rev. .1. Andrew, 
Principal of the lion. East India Company’s 
Mihtaij' Seminary at Addiseonilie. 

June 28 at WOotloii- Basset, aged 56, Rich- 
ard (j<Mldcird, Esq., senior INist-CJUl^in. H.N. 

Jiint' 29, Lieut. -Gen. I'liomiLS Wimiini, fourth 
Earl of Pomfi'et, in the C.‘M year of his age. 

July 1, iW (3ani‘oole. iie.ir liandon, Lieut.- 
Col. Edwjid Gillman, late ol the Hist regt. 

July 3. Jit Shi'ernes-., .Tamos Reed. Eaq , Se- 
cretaiy to tlie(’..pt Supeiinteiidcnt Hilhatport.. 

July 6,%at St. AUi.iu'h Pkico, Pall-Mall, Capl. 
Chailes Julius Kerr, U.N. 

, at .Suttem-Benger, W'iltshire, Major- 

General nes.lsf the IIo)|^E.l. (k service. 

July 8th. in Dublin, C.ipf. A. Webber, 4Jth 
ri‘gl. "A.D.C. 1 o l,ieut.-(jen. Sir Ilnssey Vivian, 
eommanding the lorees in Iielaud. The clrcum- 
htaiiees vliieh led to this niclane.holy event are 
thus reeoided m the Irinh papi'rs : Capt.iin 
Webber VI a« riding along the i oad to t he Zoo- 
logical tkirdens, thiough the PIkpuix Park, 
l>ubliti, mounted on .i .spirited horse ; he was 
appi oaj;Jied by a haekiuj^-eoat h driven at a 

V urions ^aee. (kiptain Weblwr called out to 
he eoaiMiq|un, but in vain, to slack bis speed. 
The conseiiuenee ol the l,fittei not aitendiiig to 
the t.ill Mils, tlie captain's horse coming in 
for^hle contact with the eaniagc, when both 
the horse .n id his rider weie tlirown, and the 
wheeU of tlie velnele, p.isbing over the head of 
the ill fill'd guutleniau, mangled it in a bhuck- 
ing m.iunei He was ^ued soon aftei too 
dieadlul accident to SteWiis’ Hospital, w lu're 
every surgie.il .nd vv-ii". jirorujitly adnunisteied ; 
but (lie sullercr only suiv ived a lew' liouis. The 
lady ainl Iw'o cliildren of tlie deceased wcii' 
w. liking in the Zoulojfecal (juideiis at the time 
when the lanii'ntabl&c<itn<Htrophe took place. 
The jury ho compil’d the coroner’s luqiieMt, 
I'd iTk' fol^^iijg verdict . *' We (wid tliat 
ly his death in conseqiienco 
Pieh liereci'ived on Uie head by 
The juTV are fuitherof 
irV blame is .itt.iched to tlie 
|iot pulling up bis horses .sooner* 
licli, by till' evidence, it appears 
lie might have done, as Captaiit^LjM^ called 
on him t»*do so.” Foi the lust twmyiMTs Jajit. 
Webber has becn'aii extra aide-d(m-am]i to .Sir 
Iliibsey Viviafi, and on the veiy n^niflg of liis 
death he iveeiv'od the oflicial ioMnution of being 
pel«nineijly jilaeed on 1 

July 8, at Heavitree,^0^ the wife of Capt. 

1 Inline, Royal Eiigii /^B^ud only daughter of 
John lIiiiL Esq. of /ill b Comt IvweU'r. 

• July lOlTnuthi residenciyii^hcDockyaTd, 
•I'ly month, of that 

i ^ Cbtablislimeiit.agJ'd 53. 

4t Westgate, Chiehcstcr, Liout. W^l. Boyca, 
R.N.. aged 49. 

• July 13th, at Bluckbrook, near-Farcham, 
Major Edward Jervoise Ridge, formerly 
il' the Hon. E. 1. Compwtiy’s 4th regt Nativo 
^’av airy, and sou of the late 'Thomas Ridge, 
Kiliniston, in this county. 

July IHtli, at Huslar li«^ital, Liout, PuiccU, 
B.N., latcln uf Ills MujCbty^ siiip Victury, 


ret iirm'i] 
the <i ece.iM'd < 

a fall lium lu 
f^nioii thnti 
co.ieliman 
• than he did,v 
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mAy. Glfx •Thormometer.j i I l^apora- 

•- -1,0 00 * ~ 1 I miter tor 

' Maxim. iCilnIni. UAum. Thcrmn. Hvgr^m. Inchii. Incbei. 

l>6grecx. Dtgreea. Iiicliea. Degreeu iParf*. 


Wind* at 3 P. M. 



30^)3 

30-12 
30- 12 
30 10 
4* 30-12 

29 91 
29-88 

29- 94 

30- 24 
30-17 

1 30 25 

30 32# 

I 30-35 

30 S6 
30 21 
I 30 08 
30-27 ' 
30 23 
30 19 
30 IG ‘ 
30 25 
30 12 



66-8 1 3.52 


60-1 I 309 


I 

r -4 
•2 

62 - 2 AV 

66*3 ■ 

67*0 

62-8 

64-7 

-£ 0-3 

61-7 

JD6-3 


58- 4 29 

57*0 29^ 

59- 4 29 

67.3 29 

55- 8 '2*) 

57*8 29 

56- 9 30 

29 

ff-6 29 

S^;X, 29 
55 -4 \ 29 
^ 53-6 iT 29 
a* i iV 
64-0 I 29 


98 U2-2ai 


S.S.E. ffcntle br. lb<wpry 
W.by N. mod. & clginty 
n>V. llm* allci’iMKiu 
W by .8. It. br and fino 
N N.E u bi-nutifiil da> - 
S.E. light brivzi'H, & hn-zy 
N E. gi>i)tk*ijr. and lino 
W by N U air«, lin»‘ day 
N.E It bret- .,aJ, bftmt d.iy 
N. gi*iitU* bri-fzoK m liiii* 

N K. It breeze, Ix-aut day 
S S W. gent br. fine day 
S \V, moil. br. A 4 jioud> 

N E, It airs, line duv 
\l by N flr*breozi’. tiiu'daV 
E N’E mod.br beaut day 
N. by*E. Ir. br giul deal 
N W It. br line dar 
IN In E squall V . *11 sbwrq 
i .K N E mild. l)f< iL tine 
|S E U ails, beaut da\ 
IK.SE ll bi, tini* thiought 
K N r. mod br beaut «^lH^ 
E S.l'j It. In & l)<‘aut w r 
N E \anabJe it. sqn.illy 
N.N I. fi biee/fs iic line 
N E, mod. bi eloudy 
J E.N E flesh breezes 
iN N E fieah bi. it eloiidj 
|N E by N.U br. be: ul. 
lE by N. mod, bi. 6; liiie. 


'K S.E. fresh breezes & flue 
W. light wind it »-londy 
S.W'f, light bree/es ^ line 
E. l>y N light dirS 8 : fine 
S W. moderate breezes 
j.S,.S.W. hglit winds A* fine i 
'S W. moit, br. Iieaut. daj 
S.S.W. luflit ails it eluud\ 
|VV. b\ N. It. wiiidh, k. fine 
i\V. b} S, mod.bi lM‘tll?it,day 
S W. to S.E. Idow ing a gale 
|W. bj S. withw ':*ut sqllh. 
S S.\V. mod, br. Sc eltad> 
N.E. fr. breezes .Sc ek .t^v 
l^W. mod. br. Sc cloudy 
S W. li^it br with slni^rs. 1 
W.S.^ . fr. br. fine day i 
S.W mcHl. br. fine day 
S. b«W. light wd’. Sc ^air 
S.S W. mod. br. i*lu»wei-y» 

S fcV. flesh br. Sc cloudy 
\V,S W. fr Scf-'loudy 
\lt Aj^N^inoil. bi/.t. sliwrs. 

P w’dflThr %hwrs. 
S.W.^miK’ *, 'o 
|.S.E. mo”, ill ek*ar <dr 


I .S.E. mo”, ill ek*ar <ir 

fr. br. with squalls 
iSTw’jnod. gales, fine day. 










